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Political  and  Commkroial  Relations  or  Grbat  Britain 

WITH  China. 

In  the  previous  Articles  inserted  in  this  Journal,  on  the  subject 
DRmed  above,  we  have  already  shown,  that  a  great  similuity 
exists  between  our  commerce  with  China,  in  its  present  state,  and 
4rar  commerce  with  India  previous  to  th^  Free  Trade.  We  may^ 
therefore,  suppose  that  the  case  is  susceptible  of  the  same  remedy ; 
for,  as  the  I^:ee  Trade  to  India  augmented  our  exports  beyond  our 
largest  expectations,  so  may  the  adoption  of  a  similar  measure  widi 
vegard  to  China  procure  an  equal  extension  of  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  it,  and  a  proportionate  increased  exportation  of  the 
4>roduce  of  our  mines  and  manufactures  to  that  populous  and  ex- 
4ensive  country.  We  have  also  pointed  out  the  weakness  d  tiie 
arguments  advanced  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  disproved  the 
H»nsequence8  which  they  apprehend  from  the  opening  of  this  trade. 
The  increase  €i  smuggling  is  proved  to  be  imaginary :  the  danger 
arising  from  the  admission  of  Free  Traders  is  shown  to  decrease 
numericallv  more  than  one-half,  and  morally  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion:  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  Company's  servants  with 
the  Chinese  turns  out  a  mere  phantom  ;  and  it  is  also  maoifost,  that 
the  Company's  servants  are,  and,  from  the  nature  of  their  occiqia- 
tion,  must  be,  held  in  the  lowest  possible  estimation  by  the  Chinese 
authorities.  From  these  premises,  we  infer  that  no  solid  objectioa 
can  exist  to  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Trade  j  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  great  and  numerous  advantages  are  likely  to  ensue.  So 
&r  from  the  revenue  being  diminished  by  the  increase  of  smuggling, 
it  would  rather  be  augmented  by  the  removal  of  all  temptatioB  to 
iOicit  traffic.  The  altered  system  would  reduce  the  price  of  tet, 
and, consequently,  increase  the  consumption}  and,  by  a  slight  modi- 
6catkMi  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duties,  a  oonskkraUe  increase 
of  revenue  would,  immediately  follow. 
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But  these  points^  though  by  no  means  problematical,  will  require 
some  detailed  elucidation  ;  and  a  recurrence  to  facts  will,  incontes* 
tablj,  we  trust,  establish  their  validity. 

Taking  the  earliest  period  of  a  regular  trade  in  teas,  we  shall 
find,  with  very  few  exceptions,  an  annually  progressive  increase. 
The  consumption,  for  instance, 

Inl711,wa8  156,2001b8. 

In  1800 23,378,000 

The  increase  in  ninety  years 23,221,800  Ibfl. 

Or  annumlly 260,000 

If  we  take  the  last  fifty  years,  fi-om  1784,  about  the  period  of 
the  Commutation  Act,  and  when  an  illicit  trade  was  effectually  pre* 
vented,  we  shall  discover  two  remarkable  periods.  The  first  six- 
teen years  will  show  a  regular  and  systematic  increase : 

Sold  in  1784  10,148,200  lbs. 

1800 23,378,000 

Increase  in  sixteen  yeans 13,230,000  lbs. 

OrannuaUy 826,912 

But,  at  the  period  of  1800,  it  appears  to  have  reached  its  maxi- 
mum of  consumption,  and,  from  1800  to  1824,  shows  no  solid  and 
fixed  advance,  but  fluctuates  continually,  and  may  be  averaged  at 
twenty-four  millions  annually.  Thus,  while  in  the  previous  six- 
teen years  there  was  an  annual  increase  of  upwards  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million,  in  the  succeeding  period  the  consumption  remained 
nearly  stationary.  The  main  cause  of  this  was,  that  the  means  of 
purchase  bad  reached  its  greatest  possible  height  in  1800,  under  the 
monopoly  prices  -,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had,  at  that  time, 
spared  aU  they  possibly  could  for  the  purchase  of  tea,  and  have  not 
since  been  able  to  advance  beyond,  in  consequence  of  the  supply 
having  been  doled  out  to  them  in  such  quantities  as  invariably  to 
maintain  the  maximum  of  price.  The  consumption,  therefore,  baa 
not  been  regulated  by  the  demand,  but  by  the  ability  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  make  the  purchase.  This  state  of  affairs  obviously  places 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  lower,  and  many  of  the  middling,  classes 
of  the  p^ple,  the  denaands  of  whose  families  are  constantly  increas- 
ing upon  them,  to  indulge  in  the  beverage  of  good  tea ;  and  the 
privation  is  rendered  so  much  the  greater,  because  what  was  at 
l^st  a  luxury,  has  now,  by  the  force  of  custom,  become  a  neces^ 
sary  of  life,  and  the  habits  of  even  the  lowest  classes  require  Um 
use  of  tea ;  but  its  present  high  price  prevents  them  from  indulging 
in  it,  except  it  be  so  diluted  as  to  make  it  little  better  than  mere 
water  -,  for  their  limited  incomes  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
sparing  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
article,  while  they  pay  a  proper  regard  to  obtaining  others  of  still 
greater  necessity.  The  British  consumer  of  tea  is  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  Company's  Congo  at  6*.  to  H$.  per  pound,  which  no^hl 
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be  feniibed  to  him  by  Free  Traders,  or  Anerieaiiflj  at  about  the 
following  rate : 

Congo,  at 17rfl  per  lb. 

Doty,  say  100  per  cent 17 

25  per  cent,  profit  4i 

3#.  2H 
In  proof  of  the  serious  inroads  which  the  use  of  tea,  at  the  pre- 
sent exorbitant  prices,  makes  on  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  and  the 
limited  incomes  of  the  less  indigent  classes,  we  here  subjoin  some 
curious  calculations,  which  were  made  some  years  ago,  and  which, 
though  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  this  subject,  are  quite  in  point. 

As  much  superfluous  money  is  expended  in  tea  and  sugar  in 
this  kingdom  as  would  maintain  four  millions  of  subjects  in  bread. 
— Eisay  on  Husbandry. 

The  entertainment  of  sipping  tea  costs  the  poor  each  as  follows : 

Tea  id. 

Sugar    i 

Butter 1 

Fuel  and  wear  of  tea  equipage i 

2id. 

Tea,  therefore,  when  used  twice  a  day,  amounts  to  about  71.  l^s* 
a-head  per  annum.  The  same  writer  estimates  the  bread  neces- 
sary for  a  labourer's  family  of  five  persons,  at  141.  5«.  9d.  per 
annum.  By  which  it  appears  that  the  yearly  expense  of  tea,  sugar, 
&c.  for  two  persons  exceeds  that  of  the  necessary  article  of  bread 
enfficient  for  a  family  of  five  persons. — Essay  on  itie  Tea  Plant. 

These  extracts,  joined  to  the  foregoing  observations,  sufficiently 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  monopoly  price  of  tea  limits  the  con- 
sumption, and  that  all  which  can  be  wrung  out  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  purchase  of  this  article,  has  reached  its 
height  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  If,  therefore,  we  take  into 
con!»ideration  the  immense  increase  of  population  during  that 
period,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  consumption  of  tea  hks  declined 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
Company  to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  to  keep  up  the 
4naximum  of  price.  Were  the  sums  drawn  from  the  population  of 
the  country  in  this  way  thrown  into  the  Exchequer,  the  tax  might 
be  a  source  of  less  diissatisfaction  ;  but  that  two  millions  sterling 
— the  difference  between  its  purchase  in  China,  and  sale  price  in 
England — should  annually  be  expended  to  pamper  the  appetites  t>f 
a  greedy  Monopoly,  is  an  oppression  which  no  poor  man  thoidd 
4|uietly  endure,  nor  any  rich  man,  though  he  may  not  feel  itsr  weighty 
.silently  connive  at 

What  wcMikl  have  been  the  result,  had  a  reduction  of  the  mono- 
.poly  prioea  b^en  en&feed  daring  the  laat  twenty-five  years,  at  such 
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rates  as  nugbt  have  easily  been  met  by  the  consomer  ?  If  we  take 
the  increase  of  the  sixteen  years  previous  to  1800,  when  the  con- 
sumption reached  its  greatest  extent,  ^s  a  criterion  for  the  subse- 
qnent  twenty-five  years,  under  the  supposition  of  reduced  prices, 
we  shall  have  the  following  result : — ^Increase  from  17B4  to  1800, 
826,919lbs.  i  orfbr  twenty-five  years,  as  before  stated,  20,672,800  lbs., 
add  the  consumption  of  1800,  say  23,375,800  lbs.,  and  we  have,  in 
1825,  a  consumption  ot  44,051,600  lbs. ;  which  is  double  the  actual 
consumption.  And  be  it  further  observed,  we  are  not  supposing  an 
absolute  Free  Trade,  but  only  the  establishment  of  moderate  mo- 
nopoly prices.  The  effect  upon  the  revenue  would,  in  the  same  case, 
have  been  equally  satisfactory  to  Government  5  for  it  is  evident  that 
a  moderate  duty  per  lb.  on  the  increased  amount  of  consumption 
would  be  much  more  productive  than  what  may  be  called  the  pro^ 
hibitory  rate  of  duty  on  the  actual  amount  of  consumption.  Thus, 
in  one  single  step  towards  a  just  system  of  procedure,  the  greater 
comfort  of  the  major  part  of  his  Majesty *s  subjects  would  be 
ensured,  at  the  same  time  that  a  matenal  accession  to  the  reve- 
nues of  his  Exchequer  would  be  effected. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  of  reduced  monopoly  prices,  promises 
well,  and,  were  it  the  only  point  at  issue,  might  be  readily  adopted. 
Most  probably,  indeed,  it  will ;  not  by  the  Government  to  increase 
the  revenue,  but  by  the  Company  as  a  stroke  of  policy.  As  the  ex- 
piration of  the  charter  approaches,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  a  gradual  reduction  of  prices,  which  will  afford  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Monopoly  an  opportunity  of  turning  round  upon  the 
Free  Trader,  in  the  es^pectation  of  having  disarmed  him  of  his  most 
powerful  weapon.  This  ruse,  however,  will  not  serve  them,  though 
they  should  leduce  the  price  to  prime  cost  5  for  what  is  a  losing 
trade  ynth  them,  will  be  otherwise  with  their  opponents. 

But  considerations  more  weighty  than  the  monopoly  of  tea  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  this  iniquitous  system  ;  for,  till  such  a  mea- 
sure shall  take  place,  our  industry  and  manufactures  will  be  left 
under  all  those  disadvantages  which  have  in  previous  articles  been 
pointed  out.  Nor  is  it  with  respect  to  our  own  commerce  alone 
that  these  i^)prehensions  are  founded.  The  natural  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  consumption  of  tea  may  be  established  by  reference 
to  any  one  nation  where  it  has  once  been  &irly  introduced.  For  an 
illustration  of  this  fact,  we  will  turn  to  the  Americans,  as  their  com- 
merce may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  working  of  a 
Free  Trade.  Since  the  preceding  part  of  these  pages  was  written, 
we  have  been  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  exports  from  China 
lo  America  and  Europe,  so  specific  and  accurate  that  we  are  able  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  perfect  confidence.  From  this  document, 
it  appears  that  the  American  exports  from  Canton  in  the  season  of 
1815  and  1816,amounted  to  63,881  chests,which,at70lbs.  per  chest, 
is  4,436,670  lbs.   In  1824-5^  ending  in  March^  they  amounted  lo 
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154,644  clmtf,  wbidi/at  70  Ihs.,  m  10,S50/)80  Ibe. ;  leaving  aa 
increase,  in  ten  years^  of  6,^88,410  lbs* 

If  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  had,  during  the  pe- 
riod between  1800  and  1895,  been  conducted  on  the  same  principle, 
the  same  effect  would  naturally  have  followed ;  and>  insteed  of  the 
consumption  of  tea  standing  stiU,  or  rather,  as  we  have  shown,  retro* 
grading,  we  should,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  have  annually  con^ 
sumed  an  additional  quantity  of  S8,784,W0lbs.  -,  which,  added  to 
the  actual  consumption,  23,328,000  11^.,  would  have  produced 
€%,\\^,WO\bs.  for  the  total  amount  consumed,  or  nearly  three  times 
the  quantity  which  the  Monopolists  doled  out  to  their  oppressed 
victims. 

We  know  of  no  objection  that  can  be  fairly  urged  against  the 
comparison  with  the  American  rate  of  increased  consumption  5  for  it 
has  been  materially  kept  down  by  duties  amounting  to  upwards  of  40 
per  cent  And,  if  it  is  urged  that  a  large  part  ot  their  imports  is 
for  the  supply  of  an  illicit  trade,  it  is,  in  fact,  only  an  additional 
proof,  how  rapidly  the  increase  of  consumption  takes  place,  where 
this  article  can  be  introduced  at  moderate  prices.  We  have  selected 
America  on  account  of  the  similarity  between  their  character  and 
habits  and  our  own  -,  but,  if  we  proceed  to  other  and  younger  colo* 
nies,  the  facts  are  still  more  striking.  New  South  Wales,  composed 
of  a  population  entirely  English,  consumes,  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers,  far  more  than  America  consumes  above  England;  and 
the  consumption  of  a  population  between  30,000  and  35,000,  is 
estimated  at  2,500  chests.  If  Great  Britain  consumed  in  the  same 
proportion,  she  would  require,  taking  her  population  at  17,000,000, 
about  99,120,000lbs.  annually. 

Having  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  an  equal  rate  of 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  woiila  have  taken  place  as  in  America^ 
bad  a  Free  Trade  been  enacted  in  1800,  we  proceed  to  inquire  what 
price  the  people  of  England  would  pay  for  the  consequent  abundant 
supply,  and  begin  by  showing  at  what  price  below  the  monopoly 
rates  the  article  might  be  offered. 

We  will  take  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  following  proportions  :  Bohea,  3,000,000  ',  Congo,  18,000,000  ; 
Twankay,  3,000,000;  sundries.  Hyson,  Souchonfi^,  &c.&c.  1,000,000 
— ^Total,  25,000,000;  which,  though  not  per^tly  accurate,  wiU 
serve  for  elucidation : 

Congo  may  be  landed  in  Europe,  or  England,  by  an  American,  and, 

consequently,  by  a  Free  Trader,  at 17^^.  per  lb. 

It  is  sold  by  the  Company  at    33 

Can  be  saved  iW.perlb. 

Which,  on  18,000,0001bi,  is ifl,200,000 

Carryforward 1^1,900,000 
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Broqglit  forward £IJ20(^0(X> 

Bohea,  under  the  same  circurostancegy  mi^t  be 

imported  at 8rf.  per  lb. 

Is  sold  by  the  Conqrany,  at   32 

Can  be  aafod   24d,  per  lb. 

Which,  on  3,000,000  of  lbs.,  is 300,000 

Twankay,  as  above  stated,  at ISd.  per  lb. 

Is  sold  by  the  Company,  at 42 

Can  be  saied   26d.  per  lb. 

Which,  on  3,000,000  lbs.,  is  360,000 

Sundries,  Hyson,  Sonchong,  &c.,  say  50  per  cent,  less  (to 
avoid  too  fpreat  minuteness)  than  the  Company. 

Company's  prices    4s.  per  lb. 

Deduct  oO  per  cent 2s. 

Can  be  saved    2s.  per  lb. 

Which,  on  1,000,000,  is 100,000 

1,960,000 
As  this  comparison  is  founded  upon  the  price  at  which  Free 
Traders  can  lay  down  in  England  with  the  Company's 
sale  prices,  it  is  evident  that  no  allowance  has  been  made 
to  the  Free  Trader  for  profit ;  therefore,  for  that  head, 
deduct  20  per  cent 390,000 

Total  Saving £  1,660,000 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  something  about  the  saving  which 
would  be  effected  for  the  public,  or  which  would  enable  them  to 
purchase  the  increased  consumption  that  we  have  shown  would  take 
place,  with  about  the  same  purchase-money  for  which  they  can  now 
only  get  25,000,000  lbs.     Thus : 

18.000.000  ntm  {]£t^J£it}    *»'276.000 

3,000,000  at   Sd.  100,000 

3,000,000  atlW.  200,000 

1,000,000  9X2id.  100,000 

36,000,000  1,676,000 

20  per  cent,  profit    336,000 

;€2,010,000 
Now,if  85,000,000  lbs*  can  be  sold  at  9,010,OOOL, 44,05 1,000  lbs., 
which  is  the   probable  rate  of  increase,  drawn  from  the  aug- 
mented consumption,  previous  to  the   year   1800, — would  coat 
3,729>000/.,  or,  (as  qiplied  to  the  American  rate,)  gives  4,993,000/. : 
from  all  which,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  augmented  consumption 
of  44,000,000  lbs.  might  have  been  purchas^  with  less  money  than 
is  now  actually  paid  for  the  Hmited  supply  at  the  monopoly  prices. 
If  from  this  we  turn  to  the  revenue,  we  shall  readily  perceive 
wlutt  would  be  the  result,  if  the  duty  were  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  it  is  in  Holland  and  America,  and  made  specific  instead  of 
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•d  vdorem.  For  instance,  suppose  tbe  doty  bad  been  so  arranged 
upon  the  different  kinds  of  teas,  as  to  be  eqoal  to  100  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  according  to  tbe  example  of  tbose  nations,  we  sbould  then 
have  bad  a  revenue  increasing  in  a  ratio  with  the  increasii^  con- 
sumption. Tmnsferring  tbe  rate  of  increase  previous  to  1800,  to 
the  subsequent  increase  as  already  pointed  out,  we  should  have 
had  tbe  revenue,  in  1895,  7^100,0002.,  and,  at  the  American  rate 
of  increase,  9,996,0002.  per  annum.  These  calculations  are  founded 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  sale  of  tbe  Company's  teas  amounts 
to  4,000,0002.  annually,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  it  to  the  same 
sum,  which,  though  not  precisely  accurate,  is  sufficiently  correct  to 
establish  the  general  position,  and  affords  the  advantage  of  round 
numbers  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  tbe  minutis  of  tbe 
question. 

But  suppose  that  the  Government,  from  a  desire  to  ameliorate 
tbe  condition  of  the  people,  or  from  an  abundant  revenue,  had  been 
determined  not  to  change  the  method  of  levying  the  duties,  but  to 
continue  the  ad  valorem  duty,  and  let  the  revenue  rise  and  &11  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  tea }  and  suppose  it  had  been  continued  at 
100  per  cent,  on  the  sale  value,  under  the  introduction  of  a  Free 
Trade — what  would  have  been  the  result  upon  25,000,000  lbs.  at  the 
probable  augmentation,  and  at  tbe  American  rate  of  augmentation. 

We  will  first  put  down  for  what  the  25,000,000  lbs.  may  be  land* 
and,  allowing  a  liberal  profit  and  landing-charges  of  20  to  25  per 
cent.,  we  will  suppose  that  to  be  the  sale  price  under  a  Free  Trade, 
and  then  add  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  it  of  100  per  cent. 

Bohea,     landed  at  Sd,  profit,  &c.,  and  2d,  sale  value,  \0d. 
Duty  ad  valorem,  at  100  per  cent 10 

3,000,000  Iba.,  purchased  at 20(/.  is      ^£250,000 

Congo,    landed  at  \7d.  profit,  and  4d.  sale  value  . .  2ld. 
Duty,  ad  valorem,  &c 21 

18,000,000  lbs.,  purchased  at 42d.h     2,650,000 

Twankay,  landed  at  I6d,  profit,  &c.,  and  4d,  sale  value  20d. 
Duty,  ad  valorem,  &c.  &c 20 

3,000,000  lbs.,  purchased  at 40dM        500,000 

Sundries,  landed  at  2f .  profit,  &c.,  and  6d.  sale  value  2#.  6d, 
Duty,  ad  valorem,  &c 2s.6d. 

1,000,000  lbs.,  purchased  at   Ss.Od.U        260,000 

25,000,000  lbs.,  costing,  with  profit,  Ac,  as  above    jf  3,650,000 

To  obtain  tbe  result  of  tbe  supposed  augmentation  of  1825,  bad 
aFtae  Trade  been  established  in  1800,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
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apply  the  above  odcnbtioii  to  the  wpposed  iiicrea8e«  as  stated  in 
pu;e  6  ',  i&  tben^  25/X)0,000lb8.  give  3,650,000Z.,  44,5OO,OOOlb0. 
wm  ^ve  6,4SSijSooL ;  and  the  same  rude  applied  to  the  American 
rate  of  increase^  will  give  9, GOO  fiOOL 

From  these  statements  we  collect  the  progressive  state  of  a  Free 
Trade,  and  of  the  revenue,  from  its  first  introduction,  without  any 
alteratidn  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duties  : 

26.000.0001b.{^^«*^V;j--:;  ^Igjg}..  «,660,000 
44,600,000..  {|S^«.^^„-::  JiJj;S8S}..  6.482,000 
62,000,000..  {g»W_''*^-„j^;;      i^ff}..      9,600.000 

l?he  revenue,  in  the  second  case,  nearly  equ^ing  what  we  have 
at  present,  and  taking  a  much  smaller  sum  from  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  giving  them  a  supply  of  44,000,000  lbs.  in  place  of 
25,000,000  lbs.  5  and  in  the  thiid,  yielding  a  revenue  above  that 
of  the  present  day,  and  giving  the  people  the  quantity  of 
62,000,000  lbs.  for  only  800^  sterling  more  than  what  they  now 
pay  for  25,000,000  lbs. 

We  have  before  stated  that  a  fixed  duty  on  the  kinds  of  tea, 
arranged  so  as  to  yield  the  same  as  100  per  cent,  on  the 
present  prices,  would  have  given,  when  applied  to  the  supposed 
increase,  7»100,000^.  on  a  consumption  of  44,500,000  lbs.  and 
9,966,3002.  on  a  consumption  of  69,000,000  lbs.  Comparing  this 
increase  of  revenue  with  Free  Trade  prices,  we  shall  have  the  fbl* 
lowing  result : 

44,500,000  lbs.  with  fair  mercantile  profit,  &c.,  sold  for. .  ;Cd,241,000 
Duty  upon  principles  as  abore. 7,100,000 

igl0,341,000 

Without  pursuing  the  question  any  further,  we  here  arrive  at  a 
point  worth  resting  upon  -,  for,  without  taking  a  larger  sum  from 
the  population  of  this  country  than  at  present,  we  shall  have  a  sup« 
ply  of  44,500,000  lbs.  in  place  of  25,000,000  lbs.,  and  the 
revenue  increased  from  4,000,000/.  to  7,000,000/.  >  for  we  consider 
that,  if  the  out-ports  had  been  thrown  open  at  the  same  time, 
the  supply  would  have  cpiqc  infinitely  cheaper  to  the  hand  of  the 
consumer,  and  approximated  the  state  of  things  to  the  general 
conclusions  we  have  drawn. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  to  general  results  that  we 
have  directed  our  observations,  and  that,  when  we  call  the  average 
consumption  25,000,000  lbs.,  the  revenue  4,000,000/.,  the  sale 
price  of  tea  4,000,000/.,  the  duty  100  per  cent.,  instead  of  95  per 
cent.,  we  must  be  understood  as  adopting  these  merely  as  round 
numbers. 
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We  l»ve  tidcaiiiie  comimriBonof  rerenne  at  tteescMme  points : 
first,  supposii^  tbat  tbe  Free  Tf«de  had  bten  kitioduoacl  with  a 
reveoae  eontinidng  the  same;  whatever  might  have  -heen  the  fhic* 
tnations  of  price,  and  augmenting  with  the  increased  consmnption, 
snhject  to  no  diminution  -,  and  next,  supposing  the  Free  Trade  in* 
trodttced  under  the  present  ad  valorem  duUes,  which  would  fall 
with  the  fiill  of  prices,  and  could  only  augment  with  the  augmentatioii 
of  consumption.  The  comhinations  between  these  two  extremes  are 
various,  but  tedious  for  the  general  reader.  We  have  diown  one 
case,  wherein,  without  oppressing  the  peoj^e,  we  should  have  an 
augmented  revenue  of  3,000,000/.,  and  at  the  same  Ume  an 
increased  supply  of  17>5O0,O0O  lbs.  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  applying  our  conclusions  from  the 
the  period  of  1800  to  1825  ^  (and  it  is  evident  that  those  reasonings 
are  as  applicable  to  the  present  moment  as  to  the  period  to  which 
they  are  implied ;)  and,  if  to  these  conclusions  be  added  the  evils  of 
the  system  of  Monopoly,  pointed  out  in  the  first  branch,  a  mass  oi 
abases  to  be  overcome,  or  advantages  to  be  gained,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  calling  loudly  for  legislative  interference,  and 
which  nothing  but  a  Free  Commerce  seems  capable  of  effecting. 

But  be  it,  above  all,  remembered,  that  we  have  not  said  one  word 
on  the  increased  population,  wealth,  and  resources  of  this  country 
sipce  1800^  when  these  are  added,  it  is  clear  that  more  ample 
results  than  those  we  have  stated  must  take  place. 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  objections  to  the  inferences 
that  we  have  drawn  of  the  probable  mpid  increase  of  the  consump- 
tion of  tea,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  revenue,  under  a  Free  Trade ; 
otherwise,  we  might  adduce  a  still  more  conclusive  instance  of 
rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  where  freely  introduced,  by  a 
referende  to  our  settlement  of  New  South  Wales.  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  surcharge  the  subject  with  additional  proof:  if  Uie 
flK^ts  we  have  stated  do  not  produce  conviction,  nor  rouse  inquiry, 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes,  the  case  is  hopeless ; 
yet  we  will  adduce  one  proof  more,  and  specify  the  American  im- 
port of  British  goods  into  China  by  American  ships,  particularly 
since  we  have  alleged  the  serious  charge,  that,  the  Monopoly 
have  suffered  British  exports  tQ  retrograde,  and  permitted  other 
nations  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

American  Imparts  of  British  Goods  into  China. 

In  1818  and  1819.  In  1824  to  1825. 

Camblets 1,788 7,300  pieces. 

BroadCbth 622 9,217    do. 

hon(j^  Ells none 9,000    do. 

Chintz none 6,000    do. 

Shirtinffi none 8,000    do. 

Haodkerchief8..none 20,000    do. 
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In  1818  aid  1S19.  In  1824  to  1825. 

head none.., 5,912  pecuk. 

.    Copper 300 2^248    do. 

BoiDDazeens. . . .  none 900  pieces. 

Cottons 550 Longaoths.,     1,800    do. 

This  is  the  supply  that  has  taken  place  to  the  Chinese  market 
hy  one  nation  among  others. 

We  shall  now  conclude  with  a  summary  of  the  general  results 
likely  to  take  place  inconsequence  of  tbeestablishment  of  a  Free  Trade. 

First.  It  would  put  the  British  commerce  upon  the  same  liberal 
basis  throughout  the  empire. 

Secondly.  It  would  do  away  with  the  Company's  Monopoly^ 
although  not  with  their' trade,  unless  they  could  not  pursue  it  upon 
the  same  economical  terms. 

Thirdly.  It  would  give  the  people  of  Great  Britain  a  necessary 
and  simple  article  of  food  free  from  enormous  monopoly  prices,  and 
affturd,  in  consequence,  important  relief  to  the  middling  and  lower 
classes. 

Fourthly.  It  would  disseminate  more  extensively  the  use  of  tea, 
which  from  its  un-inebriating  character  is  desirable^  and  would 
diminish  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 

Fifthly.  It  would  increase  the  revenue  (as  an  increased  consump- 
tion would  follow  a  reduced  price)  by  a  slight  modification  of  the 
duty. 

Sixthly.  It  would  open  to  British  merchants  a  trade  which  has 
retrograded  in  the  hands  of  the  Ccnnpany,  and  has  been  forced  mto 
the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Seventhly.  It  would  apply  a  remedy  to  the  following  evils : 

1.  That  the  capital  employed,  and  the  amount  of  our  manu- 

fectures  exported,  are,  probably,  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

$.  That  the  Company  makes  an  enormous  import  profit,  while 

no  corresponding  export  advantage  is  gained :    the  prime  cost  of 

their  imports  being  upwards  of  3/)0O|00OJ.,  while  that  of  their 

exports  is  below  700,000/. 

3.  That  the  superior  activity  of  foreigners  over  the  Company  has 
enabled  them  to  supply  the  Chinese  with  a  large  portk>n  of  British 
manu£su:tures,  and  to  introduce  many  others  unknown  to  their  trade, 
from  which  the  British  public  have  been  excluded. 

4.  That,  from  their  expensive  rates  of  freight,  and  high  chaiges 
of  shipping,  the  Company's  trade  has  been  pursued  on  most  prodi- 
gal terms,  the  extreme  being  about  250  per  cent,  more  than  that 
at  which  a  Free  Trade  would  carry  it  on. 

5.  That  from  the  high  monopoly  prices  of  tea,  our  colonies  are 
forced  to  adopt  an  illicit  trade. 
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6.  Tliat,  in  leoiiiequeiice  of  the  Britbh  free  inerdMmC  being  ex- 
cluded from  Canton,  our  shipe  have  been  driven  from  the  carrying 
trade  of  Europe,  to  the  stagnation  of  some  thousand  tons  of  uiip- 
ping  annually. 

7.  That,  from  the  high  monopoly  prices  of  tea,  the  secondary 
shippers  have  been  unable  to  purchase  teas  in  England,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  an  illicit  trade,  in  consequence  of  which 
America  has  supplied  and  still  supplies  the  West  Indian  Colonies, 
as  she  formerly  did  Canada. 

8.  That  the  Company*s  India  trade  was  nothing  more  than  a 
remittance  home  of  their  surplus  revenues,  until  the  Free  Trade 
made  it  one  of  reciprocity  -,  and  the  China  trade  continues  in  the 
same  state,  viz.,  a  remittance  of  their  surplus  revenues,  vik  Canton^ 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so  until  the  same  remedy  is  applied. 

That  the  lodia  Company  have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  on 
which  they  hold  their  Charter  might  be  easily  proved,  and  it  might 
justly  be  taken  from  them  at  once  on  that  ground  alone.  But  the 
national  benefit  is  a  rather  more  powerful  reason  why  it  should  be 
abolished ;  and  it  would  be  a  cheap  purchase  if  the  Parliament  were 
to  call  upon  the  Directors  to  prove^  by  the  result  of  the  last  Bye 
years,  what  would  be  the  probable  amount  of  their  real  profits  for 
the  next  five  years,  and  to  pay  them  that  sum  from  the  public 
Treasury,  and  throw  open  the  trade  at  once  to  the  country. 


.    Thx  Travbller's  Hoiis. 

0*ER  barren  hills,  or  fertile  dales. 

At  morning  dawn,  or  close  of  day. 
By  rising  Sol's  bright  golden  beams. 

Or  pensive  Moonlight's  silver  grey : 
Through  verdant  meads,  and  flowery  fields. 

Where  limpid  rivers  smoothly  glide. 
Or  o'er  the  bleak  and  rugged  cliffs 

That  bound  the  ocean's  foamfaig  tide. 
The  Traveller  slill  is  forced  to  roam. 
And  wander  from  his  native  home. 

When  rising  spring  its  verdure  yields. 

Or  summer's  scorching  suns  assail. 
When  bounteous  autumn  decks  the  fields. 

Or  winter's  dreary  blasts  prevail ; 
Alike  indifTrent  to  his  mind. 

The  varying  seasons  of  the  year. 
Who,  lonely  wandering,  leaves  behind 

A  wife  beloved,  and  children  dear : 
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What^  though  o'er  half  the  world  he  roam. 
His  heart  must  ever  be  at  home ! 

Whil&  contemplation  smooths  his  way. 

As  passing  o'er  the  mountain  s  brow. 
He  stops,  ddighted,  to  survey 

The  wide— extended  vale  below. 
The  farm — the  cot— the  dome — ^the  spure. 

The  wmding  river,  glassy  bright^ 
Extensive  lawns,  and  shady  bowers. 

To  give  the  sons  of  wealth  delight : 
But  £urm-— or  cot — or  stately  dome, 
Alas  !  afford  not  him  a  home ! 

0*er  fenceless  moors,  and  trackless  ground^ 

At  close  of  winter's  gloomy  day. 
With  storms  and  darkness  gathering  round. 

He  seeks  his  solitary  way. 
Till  glimmering  lights  bespeak  him  nigh 

Some  long  and  anxious  look'd-for  town. 
Where  hosts,  to  catch  the  Traveller's  eye. 

Hang  out  an  Angel,  King,  or  Crown, 
To  show  where  those  who  that  way  come. 
May  find  a  temporary  home ! 

Here,  by  the  cheerful  parlour  fire, 

A  few  from  various  parts  are  met. 
And  round  the  festive  board  at  eve. 

The  troubles  of  the  day  foiget ;         « 
And,  while,  with  social  mirth  and  glee. 

As  briskly  moves  the  sparkling  glass. 
Each,  as  a  toast,  is  proud  to  name 

Some  valued  friend,  or  fav'rite  lass. 
From  nymph  to  nymph  his  tongue  will  roam. 
But  drinks — ^to  her  he  left  at  home ! 

So  through  life's  short  and  busy  day, 

Whet&r  with  fortune's  sunshine  crown'd. 
Or  doom'd  to  trudge  his  dreary  way. 

With  storms  and  tempests  Uireatening  round. 
He  labours  toward  his  journey's  end. 

Cheerful  through  every  bustling  scene. 
And,  age  advancing,  hopes  to  spend 

The  evening  of  Bfe's  day  serene : 
Life's  journey  o'er,  the  silent  tomb 
Affords,  at  last — a  peaceful  home ! 
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JOUBNBY  FBOM   CONSTANTIVOPLB   TO   VlBWHA. 

No.  n. 

Wama — Village  ofJladin — Turkish  Mosque — Bazaar^^BufaloeS'^ 
Plague — Turkish  HosfntaUiy^-BucharesU 

Ok  arriving  at  Warna^  instead  of  going  to  deliver  my  letter  of  Intro* 
dnedoQ  to  tbe  Greek  bishop,  which  would  only  have  occasionedfruitless 
dday,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  the  hoose  of  Mulla  Mustapha,  a 
Turkish  merchant^  for  whom  I  had  a  recommendation  from  Mr. 
Dantz>  a  respectable  Swiss  merchant  at  Pera.  He  received  me  un- 
ceremoniously, but  assisted  me  efficiently  to  settle  vdth  the  boat- 
men, and  to  procure  carriages  for  the  journey,  &c. ;  and,  in  little 
more  than  an  hour  after  landing,  we  were  on  the  road  to  Rustchuk. 
For  this  Journey,  I  hired  a  two-horse  charrette,  or  waggon,  for  my- 
self at  finy  piastres,  and  a  one-horse  waggon  for  my  servant  and 
bagffage,  at  twenty-five  piastres.  They  were  conducted  by  two 
Turks,  fiither  and  son. 

In  landing,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  my  servant,  Yanko 
Svlva,  whilst  I  had  been  taking  every  puns  to  disencumber  myself 
of  baggage,  and  had  even  sent  some  ^m  Constantinople  to  Eng- 
land by  sea,  should  have  thought  proper  to  bring  a  large  chest, 
full  of  merchandise,  which  he  had  concealed  under  the  boat's  deck. 
It  was  almost  sufficient  to  load  his  vehicle. 

We  had  not  ynade  much  urogress,  when  (it  being  impossible,  in- 
dependent of  the  danger  of  being  robbed,  to  travel  on  those  roads 
after  dark)  the  arrival  of  night  obliged  us  to  stop  at  a  village 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  Wama,  called  Aladin,  of  which  the 
population  is  wholly  Turkish.  Here  we  could  get  no  place  to 
sleep  in,  except  the  mosque,  of  which  the  village  priest  allowed  us 
to  take  possession  after  da^ k,  upon  condition,  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  scandal,  we  should  depart  before  day-light  in  the  morning, 
to  which  we  gladly  assented.  He  came  himself  to  help  us 
to  light  a  fire,  at  which  we  roasted  some  fowls  he  had  procured  for 
us,  and  made  a  good  supper,  giving  one  to  the  diarioteer  and  his 
son,  together  with  some  excellent  Mocha  coffee,  which  they  very 
much  relished.  They  refused  spirits.  The  whole  inside  of  the 
mosque  was  lit^e  more  than  twelve  feet  square.  By  the  help  of 
mats,  rugs,  and  great-coats,  with  a  machine  on  which  the  Turks 
carry  their  dead  for  a  bedstead,  I  succeeded  in  making  a  condi, 
OQ  whkh  I  enjoyed  a  sound  sleep;  and,  at  departing  in  the  morning, 
die  priest  considered  himself  handsoinely  reward^l  with  a  piastre. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  a  Turkish  priest  durst  not  have  been  so  ae« 
commodating  to  an  infideL 
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November  1 . — ^We  set  off  from  hence  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  one-horse  ^urajegon  could  not  keep  pace  with  us,  and  towards 
eiremng  it  was  left^bdiind.  At  7  p*m-  we  arrived  at  a  Turkish 
village  called  Yent  fiasar,  (New  Market ;)  here  we  had  what  is 
called  the  connaught,  or  stranger's  room,  which  I  chose  in  pre- 
ference to  the  coffee-room  ^  we. had  coffee,  and  some  fowls  roasted^ 
for  supper.  The  landlord,  having  sent  a  duck,  done  in  their  man- 
ner, and  preserved  grapes,  came,  as  a  matter  of  civility,  as  I  under- 
stood, to  sup  with  me.  For  brc»d,  we  were  obliged  to  use  paste 
bidf  baked,  my  stock  of  that  article  being  in  the  vehicle  which  was 
left  behind. 

November  2. — ^The  morning  was  dull  and  rainy.  (The  weather 
had  hitherto  been  fine.)  The  country  from  Warna  hither  is  mostly 
>  champaign,  and  even  at  this  time  of  the  year  beautiful,  although  but 
little  cultivated,  and  thinly  interspersed  with  houses  and  villages. 
We  saw  several  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  few  goats.  In  the  course  of 
yesterday,  we  met  with  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  waggons,  going 
to  Warna,  with  produce  for  the  Constantinople  market,  consisdng 
chiefly  of  flour,  tallow,  and  a  bad  sort  of  butter.  These  waggons 
were  principally  drawn  by  buffaloes,  some  few  by  oxen,  but  none 
by  horses.  We  also  met  with  a  few  Turkish  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back. Being  out  of  the  usual  road,  and  the  population  of  the 
villages  through  which  we  passed  being  exclusively  Turkish,  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  get  the  accommodations  we  niet 
with,  had  not  our  guides  been  also  Mohammedans,  and  even  they 
durst  not  enter  any  house  3  but,  after  knocking,  they  waited 
patiently  at  the  door,  until  the  landlord,  or  some  other  male 
belonging  to  the  family,  made  his  appearance.  By  the  ordinary 
route,  the  acconmiodation,  I  presume,  would  have  been  both  better, 
and  less  precarious.  But  we  could  only,  as  I  understood,  have  ridden 
on  horseback. 

Our  landlord,  supposing  that  I  was  medical,  consulted  me  respect- 
ing his  health.  I  gave  him  some  medicines,  for  which  he  was  very 
thankful  He  said  they  were  occasionally  subject  to  epidemics  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  there  is  no  medical  aid  within 
an  accessible  distance.  They  were  visited  by  an  epidemic  two 
years  before,  which  carried  off  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
Out  of  sixteen  persons  constituting  the  frunily  to  which  he  be- 
longed, but  three  remained  alive.  In  all  this  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  they  were  in  constant  expectation  and  much  dread  of  a 
Russian  war.  My  servant,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  Turks,  whenever  he  wished  to  inspire  them  wiUi 
awe,  passed  us  off  for  Muscovites. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Assan,  our  younger  guide,  went  back  with 
we  c»f  his  horses  in  search  of  hi:)  ftther,  who  drove  the  bdffgagc- 
-^nrif  fAd  had  not  yiet  come  up.  They  arrived  about  ten  odoek 
the  waggon  being  drawn  by  bullocks.    As  the  horse  could  not  pro 
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cetd  fiyrther,  nor  be  rephced,  I  wst  ini4er  th«  oeoeaaity  (rf  tnof 
Herring  the  wbole  of  tlie  baggagt  to  tke  laiger  waggon,  kavuig 
behinid  such  parte  as  coold  be  diBpttsed  'W$k,  aad  ofaUowi^g  the 
<Mber  to  retors* 

At  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  wc  arrived  at  Kafderry,  or  the  valley  of 
stones.  We  had  here  also  the  stranger's  room,  but  encumbered 
with  the  company  of  the  landlord,  the  male  part  of  his  fieimily,  and 
our  conductor,  the  whole  of  the  evening.  And  of  the  greatest  |MUt  of 
them  during  the  night.  Our  landlord,  a  very  civil  middle-aged 
man,  brought  us  abundance  of  eggs,  cream,  preserved  grapes,  &o., 
and  pressed  me  to  partake  of  his  own  supper,  consisting  prindpally 
of  a  sort  of  paste  made  with  milk,  served  up  in  a  large  dish,  out  of 
which  each  person  helped  himself  with  the  hand.  I  endeavoured 
to  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  to  eat  some.  But,  although  the  dish  bad 
nothing  disgusting,  and  looked  wholesome,  it  was  not,  independent 
<^  the  mode  of  eating,  altogether  to  my  taste.  For  all  this  aocom* 
modation,  the  hospitable  Turk  ¥ras  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the 
consideration  of  a  piastre. 

Nov,  3. — We  began  our  journey  to-day  about  eight  o'clock,  and, 
after  travelling  through  a  beautiful  and  rich  country,  though  badfy 
cultivated,  we  arrived  about  noon  at  a  pretty  village  called  Solujack* 
quay,  where  we  stopped  to  have  some  refreshment  at  a  newly-built 
and  comfortable  Khan.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  villages, 
being  almost  exclusively  Turkish,  occupy  a  great  space,  each 
family  having  their  bouse,  garden,  &c.,  detached,  and  surrounded 
by  high  wicker  enclosures  neatly  finished.  The  soil  is  uniformly 
rich,  consisting  of  a  fine  black  mould,  the  trees  luxuriant,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  presenting  d  picturesque  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
offering  the  most  i  harming  landscape,  even  in  the  month  of  No* 
vember.  Numerous  and  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  of  buffaloes,  in 
particular,  were  to  be  seen  grazing  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys. 
There  was  occasionally  a  Greek,  or  a  Bulgarian,  to  be  met  with ; 
but  the  burying-grouuds,  the  habitations,  and  the  minarets,  indi- 
cated a  population  almost  exclusively  Turkish. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  passed  from  six  to  eight  beautiful 
villages,  and  of  considerable  extent.  Towards  five  o  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  being  within  an  hour's  drive  of  Rasgrad,  two  of  the 
pieces  which  formed  the  external  circle  of  one  of  the  hind  wheels, 
gave  way  without  being  observed,  and  were  lost.  The  wheel,  bow* 
jever,  continued,  altliough  imperfectly,  to  revolve;  and,  having 
arranged  the  baggage  so  as  to  bring  the  weight  to  bear  entirely 
upon  the  fore  wheels,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed,  performing  the 
rest  of  the  day's  journey  on  foot. 

At  Kasgrad,  a  small  town  almost  wholly  occupied  bv  Turks,  we 
arrived  at  half  past  six  o'clock  p.m.  I  was  conducted  to  a  Khan, 
or  place  of  public  accommodation,  kept  by  a  Greek,  consisting  of  a 
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flqwire,  each  tide  tof  nWefa  wa  sobtttvided  into  smdl  rooms  or 
'  apoMBWBtt*  '  As  thdse  Were  aM  ooccnfetf^  I  %as  shown  into  the 
cofbo-hioni»  or  cooisMm  aparttfien^  To  this  acfcommodhUon  I  ob- 
jected}  and,  after  some  negociation  with  the  landlord,  he  agreed  to 
Jet  me  have  his  ownapaitmeat>  npon  eondllion  of  his  bebg  allowed 
to  sleep  lA  it  also.  •  We  were  heva  lodged  in  a  atyie  of  compvative 
-copnlbrt* 

This  place,  as  well  as  Bucharest,  Rnstcfadk,  and  Wama,  was, 
during  the  last  war,  occopied  by  the  Russians.  The  'Grteks,  having 
either  joined  the  invading  army,  or  unequivocally  shown  their  ^ood 
wishes  fbr  dieir  success,  were,  on  the  rettnm  of  peace,  ana  the 
>vest6ratk>n  of  tiie  country  to  the  Porte,  obliged  to  fly,  in  order  to 
'  elude  the  V^engeance  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants.  X)n  this  occasion, 
the  only  Greek  diurch  at  Rasgrad  was  bnmt  by  the  TohdtA.  A 
ftm  of  the  Greeks  who  had  fled.  Were  afterwards  allowed  to  return 
without  molestation.  But  diese  cireumstances  may  serve  to  ac« 
count  in  part  for  the  present  preponderance  of  the  Mohammedan 
population,  on  this  side  of  the  Danube.  • 

At  this  place,  the  road  by  which  we  came,  which"  is  longer,  and 
by  which  alone  wheel  carriages  can  travel;  meets  the  ordinary  post 
Toad  from  Wama.  By  the  conmion  route,  a  tatar,  or  cornier,  un- 
dertakes, fbr  acertain  sum,  to  convey  yon  the  whole  way  on  horse- 
back*; and,  although  this  mode  may  be  more  expensive  and  more 
fatiguing,  it  is  both  more  certain  and  more  expeditious. 

November  4. — Being  obliged  to  wwt  until  the  broken  whed  could 
be  mended,  we  were  not  able  to  leave  Rasgrad  until  ten  o'clock. 
To-day  it  rained,  and  was  warm  ;  yesterday  it  was  feir,  and,  in  the 
momi^,  very  cold.  About  dusk,  we  arrived  at  a  large  village 
called  Toorlack.  Here,  instead  of  going  to  the  public  Khan,  I 
liaade  use  of  my  firman  to  procure  a  connaught.  It  was  in  the 
-private  house  of  the  person  who  keeps  the  Khan ;  anci  we  were 
-very  quiet  and  comforteble.  Seine  of  the  neighbours  in  the  vHt^e, 
as  I  understood  was  customary,  came  in  from  curiosity,  and  sat 
the  whole  evening  smoking  their  pipes.  One  young  man  had  a 
ipieceof  hollow  winod,  in  which  some  holes  wese  borQ(d,«Bd  from 
'^idiich.he  extracted  aouwls  resembling  those  of  a  file.  •  XFf^nHbia 
instromaat  he  played  several  airs,  some  of  them  natJoaal^-  whkh 
were  rather  lively. 

This  fiunily  was  Bulgarian ;  but  the  population  still  eoqtimied 
'almost  purely  Turkish.  It  was  curious  to  contemplate  the  desocnd- 
ants  of  a  tribe  of  wanderii^  Arabs  lording  it  en  the  bankaoftlie 
Danube.  And  it  was  no  less  curious  to  meet  in  such  numfaeia,  in 
those  regions,  with  the  species  of  animals  (buMoes)  which  I  reool* 
fleeted  to  have  formerly  seen  in  ^  plains  and  in  the.rivera  of  Java» 
duru«  the  heat  of  the  swunecs  sua»  wWiBothia«  but  I 
jmi  their  horns,  above  water. 
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Dwiag  Uie  last  tmi  dmi  obairtedA  jyciU^ 
weariiu^  green  torbaas,  which  is  smcI  to  be  Um  fmulitr  hadnaf  the 
l^fvfi^l  detcendaiits  of  Mahffwift^  wh<v  in  the  vicinffitHTlti  nf  hmnen 
affiurs,  have  defcended  very  low  in  the  acaW  of  «ocielyj  being  &t^ 
rally  occupied  in  the  capacity  of  waggoners* . 

I  had  oecaaion  to  ranaik  that  our  fomncr  tharintafr, 
waa  not  particidarly  acmpHkNU,  when  he  cooul  erade  them 
•candU^inohienriagthehnraofthePniphet.  To-day,  ha  todi  a» 
opporCumty  of  mentioiang,  that,  although  he  did  not  dm  toilriak 
wine  when  at  home»  or  in  the  pretence  of  his  fiilhar,  and  then- 
fore  icfhaed  the  liquor  we  offered  him  ^  first  day,  he  wooU  now 
be  very  much  ohl%ed  to  us  isr  aonie.  I  gaye  him  a  few  ghnsas  of 
oM  Marsdlas ;  which  made  him  quite  garmkMis,  and  very  desiroos 
<rf  having  more.  He  finally  became  traahleaome,  and  wished 
to  treat  me  in  his  turnj  and  it  was  with  some  difliculty  that  I  pve^ 
vailed  uppn  him  to  postpone  his  entertainment  to  another 
occasion. 

A  dnmken  Turk,  being  armed,  is  a  dangerous  aaimaL  Bot,  in  a 
community  constituted  as  that  of  Tu Aey,  I  question  whether  the 
custom  of  ppenly  carrying  arms,  which,  under  other  circnmstaacei, 
m^ht  be  iii|nrious,  may  nol.teod  greatly  to  prevent  the  miseries  of 
pohtical  slavery  from  weighing  so  heavily  as  they  woidd  otherwise 
do*  This  custom,  to  a  certain  degree,  enaUes  each  individual  to 
preserve  his  independence,  and  restores  the  natural  equality  which 
the  consequences  of  human  institutions  have  gone  so  far  to  destroy. 
Is  it  not  in  this  practice  of  being  all  armed,  ^t  we  ought  to  search 
fiir  the  reason  why  the  Turks  are  so  just,  and  so  respectful  to  each 
other,  whilst  they  are  so  unjust  and  contemptuous  to  the  unarmed 
population  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  whom  they  denominate 
their  slaves  ?  And  is  it  not  this  distinction  which,  in  reality,  princi* 
pally  preserves  the  usurpation  ? 

During  the  last  two  days*  journey,  the  appearance  of  cuhivatkm 
had  been  improving.  Oak,  ash,  willow,  and  fruit-trees,  were  abun- 
dant and  luxuriant,  and  the  country  fertile  and  beautifuL 

In  theeveninff,  a  Spanish  and  a  TriestiQe  travdler,  who  had  ar- 
vired  ai  ^  Khan,  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  by  Wanm, 
eaaw  to  the  Connaught,  to  ask  information  respecting  the  roi^, 
ud  the  b^t  manner  of  going  by  sea. 

N<w.  5.— We  arrived  about  three  o*chick  aft  Restehak,  and  were, 
driven  to  the  Khan,  in  whieh  I  found,  that  Monsieur  Bourhn,  of 
Snchaiest,  for  whom  I  had  an  introduction  from  Mr.  Barband,  of 
Conatantinopie,  had  also  rooms.  He  offored  me  the  use  of  his 
apartanentsj  but,  wishing  not  to  encumber  hfan,  I  preferred  taUng 
myebaneeofwhattheKtenaiarded.  The  building  was  new,  and 
dnmsm  which  was  aUottod me  not  quite teished.  There  behiga 
aoamty  <rf  fliel  and  the  weather  beiBg  cold,  I  should  have  been 
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nforaii  off  ihan  in-tke  Tilfage^,  bad  not  Mr.  Bouddn  laMj  supfflied 
me  "with  n^ood. 

At  a  distance^  Rugtchuk^  owing'  to  the  Turkish  burying-grounds, 
interspersed  throughout  the  town^  in  which  pieces  of  wood^  placed 
perpendicularly^  serve  instead  of  tomb-stones^  presents  a  very  singular 
appelurance'.  From  without^  the  tovm  has  some  promise  of  neatness ; 
but,  upon  entering,  you  find  it  very  meao,  many  of  the  bouses  are 
new>  Iming  been  re-constructed  since  the  bombardment  of  the  place 
by  ^e  Russians  in  1812.  In  the  Jewish  buryingrgivunds  in  Tur- 
key, I  have  observed  that  the  shines  of  the  tomb-fitones  vary  ac-  * 
cording  to  the  sex  of  .the  person  underneath.  Those  of  the  males 
are  of  fbe  ordinary  shape,  whilst  those  of  the  females  resemble  that 
of  a  coffin,  being  more  convex  at  top,  with  a  longitudinal  ridge  in 
the  Budilfle;  I  know  not  whether  this  be  the  general  custom  df  the 
Jews  or  not. 

Nov.  6. — We  left  Kustchuk  between  ten  and  eleven  o  clock,  and 
crossed  the  Danube  to  Georgiana,  where  I  hired  a  waggon  for 
twenty-four  piastres  to  Bucharest.  Here  there  is  a  fortress  df  an 
Eun^peaft  appearance,  built,  as  is  said,  by  the  Russians.  I  remarked 
^lat  our  coachman,  who  was  a  Turk,  was  deformed  >  but  he  was 
the  only  deformed  Turk  whom  I  remember  to  have  met  with 
throughout  the  country. 

We  had  not  travelled  far  in  Wallacbia,  before  we  perceived  a 
cross,  erected  near  the  high-way.  Upon  asking  the  Turkish  pos- 
tilion, what  that  board  meant,  he  said,  with  a  contemptuous  ^rnile, 
'  It  is  only  a  sign  used  by  the  Greeks.'  There  were  three,  iovtr, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  seven,  of  these  crosses,  erected  ck>se  to 
each^other.  The  only  explanation  which  I  received  respectinjg^ 
ihem^  was^  that  they  indicated  the  graves  of  some  persons  deemed 
holy. 

We  met,  this  day,  with  a  Tatar,  or  Turkish  courier,  in  a  lo^, 
small  carriage,  not  larger  in  the  body  than  a  chimr.  Being  90 
near  the  ground,  and  drawn  by  four  horses^  going  at  full  speed,  the 
equipage  had  a  singular  appearance,  and  the  man  was  bespatter^ 
wttti  mud,  like  a  person  who  had  been  pelted  in  the  piUoiy.  These 
Tatars  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  exempted  from  plague,  aldwogfa 
Ihey  have  frequently  to  pass  trough  places  in  wl^  the  diaease 
prevails. 

Tlie  dress  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  sideis  of  the 
Damibe  are'snrprlsingly  ditferent.  The  Wallachians  are  an  awkward, 
ignorant,  nhd  MgOted  people,  squalid,  and  wretchedly  clothed.  Their. 
Salect  is  a'mixtute  of  several  languages,  but  principally  of  the  Latin 
and  Itiilian»  Their  vittages,  though  poor,  have  an  appearanceof  Cdm- 
fortable  sbcliBliiUty,  which  these  of  the  Turks  have  not.  Some  of  dieir 
houses  oe  under  etound.  On  the  road  we  overtook^ four  or  five  wag-^ 
gona  of  the-samelesd^jMion  witbour  owi^  whfehhad  left  GeorgiaAa 
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two  iiours  before  m.  They  maide  it  a  jKunt  of  honour  noA  Id  let  us 
pass  them^  although  they  only  went  at  a  walking  pace.  After  se- 
veral attempts  to  Jodcey  esich  other,  alternately  sua:essM  on  both 
sides;  our  coachman,  wishing  t6  remain  in  company  with  the  othe^, 
we  at  lastgot  out  of  j^tience,  and  insisted  on  his  passing  them.  They 
at^ed,  ^t,  if  we  Wetit  alone,  we  should  be  robbed,  or  killed.  My 
sefvanl  to|d  them,  that  he  was  a  Russian  soldier,  and  desired  no* 
thing  better  than'  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  upon  which  they  im- 
mediately made  way  for  our  v^icle  to  pass.  In  this  part  of  t^e 
country,  the  Muscovite  name  seemed  to  be  held  in  great  terror. 
This  road  iitui,  in  effect,  been  formerly  infested  with  robMrs,  and  it  is 
probable  the  other  travellers  sought  our  company  for  protection. 

In  the  eveni^  we  arrived  at  a  village  called  Copazeni,  where  we 
got  the  room  aUotted  to  strangers,  it  is  true,  but  with  sudi  a  num* 
ber  of  the  family  and  their  Mends  around  us,  as  to  render  the  situa- 
tion quite  uncomfortable.  It  was  imder  growid.  Here  my  servant 
behaved  very  ill.  Having,  by  making  free  with  my  money,  which 
he  had  in  his  keeping,  inebriated  himself,  the  Turiush  coachman^ 
and  tobae  of  th^  women  of  the  village,  he  became  a  perfect  Quixote^ 
and  firould  forsooth  rescue  a  man  from  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, bringing  him  to  my  apartment,  and  placing  him  formally 
under  my  protection.  The  offence  not  appearing  to  be  verv  grave» 
I  granted  him  an  asyhim  for  the  night,  telling  the  officer  (which  I 
was  informed  was  a  pdvil^e  that  might  be  exercised  by  a  stranger) 
that  I  eould  not  permit  him  to  take  any  person  out  of  the  room 
whidi  I  occupied,  and  that,  if  he  persisted,  I  should  represent  bis 
conduct  the  next  day  to  Prince  Carrajio.  Upon  this  he  immediatdy 
desisted^  enjoiiiiiig  me  in  the  name  of  religion  not  to  mention  the 
matter  to  the  prince.  The  fitte  of  the  poor  delinquent,  I  suppose; 
would  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  boy  who  was  resciied  by  Dim 
Quixote  from  his  master  in  the  wood,  to  get  a  double  dure  of  4a- 
geBatioii  after  Us  proteotor*s  back  was  turned. 

If<w.  7*-^At  two  o*clock  P.M.,  I  arrived  at  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  WaBachia.  To  a  person  coming  from  Turkey,  this  town  has  {I 
veff  Interestii^  appearance.  The  streets  are  wide,  the  houses  large, 
and  ibe  pul^  buiHings  almost  magnificent.  As  you  approach  it. 
it  has  ^  aspect  of  a  European  and  a  Christian  city.  It  is  said 
to  contain  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  upwards  of  thrte  hiin- 
driod  chmdies.  The  principal  streeta  aie  covered  longU^ullBally 
with  thick  planks  of  wood,  upon  which  horses,  carriages,  waggOB^^ 
aod.foot  passengers,  are  constantly  to  be  seen  pasuag  andfepass- 
ing.  Most  persons,  even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  ride  in  dwif 
Moriages  -,  sind  it  is  curious  to  see  a  motley  cavalcade  of  diffetiut 
nations  taJdng  an  airing  in  equipages  constructed  variously  after 
the  &shions  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna^  or  St.  Petersbprgfa,  Hie 
buOdisgs  m  aU  oovtred  with  shingles,  very  neady  anasiged  in  the 
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manner  of  slates^  and  painted  of  a  slate  colour^  so  tbat,  at  a  dis« 
tance,  you  would  imagine  the  rooft  to  be  actually  composed  of  that 
materiaL 

I  lodged  at  the  Hotel  Josepa,  kept  by  an  Italian  of  that  name^ 
who  had  been  buUer  to  an  English  nobleman^  and  was  natronised 
generally  by  the  Foreign  Ck>nsuls.  The  house  was  well  Kept,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  chei^;  my  bill  was  sey^ity-two  {uastres 
for  three  days,  althoufi;h  I  dined  abroad  twice.  The  streets  have 
no  names,  but  generally  bear  some  arbitrary  distinction  among  the 
inhabitants,  as  Great  Bridge,  Main-street,  English,  French-street, 
&c.,  according  as  they  are  the  residence  of  the  Consuls  of  these 
nations. 

Nov.  S.-— I  rode  on  horseback  to-day  with  the  Britbb  Consul 
through  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  afterwards  dined  with  him.  In 
the  evening,  I  was  introduced  by  him,  by  appointment,  to  the  Prince 
of  Wallachia,  to  whom  I  formally  delivered  the  letters  of  introduc- 
tion which  I  had  for  him  £rom  Constantinople..  He  was  sur- 
rounded, as  princes  usually  are  on  such  occasions,  by  his  courtiers, 
received  me  affably,  and  conversed  fully  and  freely,  in  the  French 
language,  on  the  various  topics  of  the  day,  which  presented  them- 
selves. We  had,  according  to  custom,  pipes  and  coffee.  He  dis- 
played considerable  information,  quickness,  and  address,  partly  the 
result  of  experience  required  in  the  capacity  of  a  dragoman,  or  inter- 
preter of  the  Porte.  From  this  office,  which  is  generally  £lled  by 
a  Greek  of  rank,  the  usual  promotion  is  to  the  government  of  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  or  Moldavia.  They  are  princes  by 
i;ourtesy. 

Jean  Cam^io  was  appointed,  by  the  Porte,  Governor,  or  Way- 
wode,  of  Wallachia,  upon  the  evasion,  of  Prince  Ypsilanti,  who  was 
alleged  to  have  fiivoured  the  Russians  when  they  invaded  the  prin- 
cipality, and  afterwards  felt  it  necessary  to  fly  to  them.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Carri^  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  a  million  and  a  baJf 
sterling,  principaUy  derived  from  the  sale  of  titles  and  of  places ;  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  it  will  be  much  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain 
within  the  reach  of  Turkish  authority.*  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the '  miserable  Moldavians  and  Wallachiana  are  incessantly  plun- 
dered directly  by  thcur  sueceasive  Waywodes,  or  Governors,  and 
indirectly  by  the  Porte. 

/fov.  9. — ^Brealdasted  at  home,  and  was  occupied  in  writing  my 
Journal  till  twelve  o'clock.  An  Austrian  Baron,  on  his  way  to 
Vienna,  who  wished  to  travel  with  me,  called  at  the  hotel,  and  we 
agreed  on  the  plan  of  our  journey.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Fleishackle*s,  the 
AuBtrian  Consul,  with  the  English  Consul,  the  Austrian  Baton,  and 

*  He  has  since  actually  withdrawn  himself  from  the  Turkish  domiaiou. 
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8e?eiil  other  gpentkmen  ^  and  it  waa  finally  determiiied  tbat  ve 
should  leave  Bucharest  the  following  day.  It  may  be  noted,  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance^  that^  in  a  party  in  which  I  had  passed  a 
part  of  the  preceding  evening,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twdve 
persons,  fifteen  languages  were  spoken,  or  understood^  viz.,  English, 
French,  German,  Hungarian,  WaUachian,  Polish,  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
Inrew,  Turkish,  Eussian,  Celtic,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch.* 

laving  is  very  cheap  in  this  place.  The  price  of  meat  is  twelve 
paras  the  oka,  or  tliree  p^ice  for  2|lb6,  ^  of  a  good  turkey,  two  pias- 
tres, (twenty  pence^)  or  sixty  paras,  (fifteen  pence) ;  of  a  fowl, 
fifteen  to  twenty  paras.  Six  horses,  it  is  said,  may  be  kept  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  20^  per  annum !  Servants'  wages  are  firom  twelve 
to  fifteen  piastres  a  month.  House-rent  appears  to  be  the  dearest 
article :  a  small  house  rents  at  1500  piastres,  or  752. ;  and  there  are 
8ome  at  6000  piastres  per  annum.  This  is  dearer  than  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  house-rent  is  the  article  of  which  people  principally 
complain.  Bucharest  is  reckoned  unhealthy  ^  manv  of  the  medical 
men  are  Germans.  A  report  was  current  at  this  place,  that  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  build  an  extensive  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  at  its  junction  with  the  Pruth  -,  that  the  money  for  this  un- 
dertaking was  to  be  furnished  by  a  rich  Armenian,  who  found  it  con- 
venient to  emigrate,  with  liis  property,  from  Turkey  -,  and  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  to  bestow  on  him  a  considerable  tract  of  hmd 
for  the  site  of  the  intended  dty. 


LiKss  TO  J.  R.  W.  BL 

On X  farewell  word  to  soothe  a  heart. 
Whose  bitter  meft  are  flooding  o*er. 

And  I  shaD  feel  it  less  to  part. 
From  thee,  and  this,  my  native  shore  ;• 

To  be  a  wanderer  on  earth, 

WiQ  cause  not  endless  tears  to  fisdl. 
Since  of  the  hmd  tbat  gave  me  birth^ 

The  fruits  to  me  have  been  but  giU. 

But  never  more  to  see  thine  eyes. 
That  always  smiled  in  love  on  nle, 

To  live  beneath  those  Eastern  skies. 
Where  thou,  ahw !  mayst  never  be : 


*  The  language  of  general  convenadon  was  FirencL 
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Ajid^  worst  of  all^  to  fed  and  know 
llie  hopes  of  other  days  are  fled^ 

Will  cause  e'en  tears  of  blood  to  flow. 
With  de^er  pangs  than  for  the  dead. 

Ah !  soon  the  waves  must  intervene. 
Ere  bat  a  year  its  course  hath  run. 

And  be  a  fixed  gulf  between 
The  kindred  hearts  that  should  be  one. 

But  lime  nor  distance  can  control 
The  thoughts  that  wake  at  others  will. 

And,  though  betwixt  us  ocean  roU, 
We  are  united,  maiden,  stUL 

And  well  I  know,  whate  er  await 

The  steps  of  him  thou  ne*er  shalt  see. 

Thou  wflt  not  waver  with  his  fate : 
It  cannot  work  a  change  in  thee. 

And  should  I  turn,  though  not  as  yet, 

Keckless  to  innocence  or  guilt. 
Wilt  thou  remember,  not  forget. 

The  one  who  loves? — I  know  thou  wilt. 

And  if  I  in  the  banquet  seem, 
Forgetting  thee  and  all  the  past. 

Thy  gentle  spirit  may  not  deem 
That  such  foigetfulness  will  last. 

For,  oh !  I  must  not  lose  the  rays 

That  shine  so  geniallv  from  her 
Who  is  the  light  of  all  my  days, — 

A  lamp  within  a  sepulchre. 

Yes !  I  thy  influence  will  own. 
To  shed  a  ray  within  this  breast. 

This  heart  which  never  yet  hath  known 
Tranquillity  its  gentle  guest. 

And  whfit  doth  live  and  what  hath  dwelt 
Within  my  brain  ho  words  can  tell. 

Yet  all  I  feel  and  aU  I've  felt. 
Are  center*d  in  ^t  word, '  FareWelL' 

And  since  'tis  doomed  that  thou  and  I 
Divided  in  this  world  should  be, 

I  reck  not  if  I  live  and  die 
Unloved  by  all,  save  only  thw, 

J.Muum 
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ThB  QftJOIN  OF  Tfift  W«4LT»  OF  JaFAN. 

(ORIGINALLT  WRITTEN  IN  CBINBSB  IN  1708.) 

(Tratulated/ar  the  Oriental  HerMfr^m  the  French  efM,  Kla^troth,) 

The  Japanese  reckon  their  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  rei^ 
of  8in-Mou-Ten-o,  the  founder  of  that  empire.  It  was  ldS4  years 
after  this  period,  (answering  to  674  of  our  era,)  When  silver  nunes 
were  first  wrought  in  Japan;  and,  in  thai  year,  dilTerfromthe  isle 
of  Tsou  Sima,  situated  between  Japan  and  Corea,  was  presented 
to  Ten-Mou-Ten-o,  the  reigning  monarch.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  89  rioo  or  ounces  of  silver  were  i^nnually  presented  to  ;the  Em- 
peror, from  Dasaif,  in  the  province  of  .Tsien-seea ;  but  the  probir 
bility  is,  that  this  also  came  from  Tsou  Sima.  From  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  mines  of  that  island,  to  the  time  of  Forikawa,  the  734 
dfuri,  and  even  during  that  of  Goltoban  the  89d,  the  pioduce  of' 
them  was  annually  brought  to  court. 

•  The  discovery  of  copper  in  Japan  took  place  1368  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  empire,  (A.  D.  708.)  when  quantities  of  tl^t- 
metal  were  presented  from  the  province  ci  Mout-satsi  to  the  43d 
daXri,  Ghen-mio-ten-o.  Copper  had  been  known  there  b^[>re,  but 
it  came  from  foreign  countries ;  and  the  fact  of  the  discovery  iii 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  name  of  the  reign  under  which  it  fell,  wa 
do,  whkh  signifies  Japanese  copper. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  Japan,  in  the  1409th  year  of  the 
empire,  (A.  D.  749,)  when  a  quantity,  which  came  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Mouts,  was  presented  to  Sio-mou-Ten-o,  the  45th  daW. 
Up  to  this  time,  all  the  gold  they  ased  was  imported  firom  foreien 
countries.  The  dairi  usdl  the  new  gold  to  cover  the  image  of  Du- 
bouts,  (or  Bouddha,)  and,  not  having  sufficient,  supplied  flie  defi*'  - 
ciency  by  foreign  metal.  He  signified  his  joy  at  the  discovery  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  nei^,  or  years  of  his  reign,  into  sjofog, 
or  treasure  found. 

'  It  is  stated  in  the  lenghi  Siki,  that  350  rioo  of  gold  dust  were 
annually  offered  to  the  dairi  from  the  province  of  Mout-satsi,  which 
continued  to  the  time  of  Gozira-Kawa-no-ing,  7l8t  dairi,  and  that 
150  rioo  of  gold  dust,  and  84  rioo  of  molten  gold,  were  in  like  man- 
ner presented  yearly  from  the  province  of  Simotsouke ;  but  to  this  * 
no  date  has  been  assigned.  It  seems,  however,  certain  that  Japa- 
nese gold  was  first  found  in  the  province  of  Mouts. 

In  another  work,  (Oust  ddinagon  monogotttri,)  it  is  affirmed,  that 
valuable  gold  and  silver  mines  were  formerly  discovered  in  the  isle 
of  Sado  3  but  that  those  who  had  the  fortune  to  find  them,  had  not 
tte  ingenuity  to  woA  tbton^     WbeQ  Ouyezougbi  KwAn  N«do 
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and  Toiko,  who  waa  civil  emperor  4^1  Japiw  from  16$B  to  i598» 
being  apprised  of  the  &ct^  had  no  sooner  atcendqd  the  Uuo9e  Ibaa 
be  gave  to  the  som  and  apcoyaapr  of  JKiensia  another 'Country  in  ^- 
change  for  Sado«  and  caused  the  mines  to  be  explored  on  his  own 
account  ^  hut  he  derived  little  advantage  froni  th(s  en^rprfse.  After 
the  death  of  Talko^  a  sanguinary  w»r  broke  out  in  Sekiga^ra^^  9p4 
the  miniiig  operations  were  interrupted.  In  the  following  year 
(IWi)  they  were  resumed,  and  at  first  yielded  considerable  s^verj 
bttti  mm  106Sj  Ae  produce  of  the  mines  gradually  declii^,  ^d 


Hiey^  VDOj  were  spccuujr  c&uauovcu. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  former  times  no  gold  or  silver  mines  were 
wrought  either  in  the  isle  of  Sado^  of  in  the  provinces  of  Ivami^ 
Idtdn/land  Ill<iut8^  and  that  metals  were  not  even  discovered  tUl 
after  the  Session  of  the  actual  family  of  Djogouns^  which  took 
jdaoe  in  I6O1S.  The  mines  continued  to  be  wrought  for  nearly  a 
century,  and  their  discovery  was  regarded  as  a  special  providence ; 
for  die  very  existence  €i  them  had  remained  concealed  mm  fte  rude 
hsteUtanta  of  thoee  countries.  This  vahnble  labour  began  in  die 
15thyeai^of  Goi^lliB,  whorestoradpeaoetoi'tlia«nipice»  and  was 
bek>vad  by  aU,  both  princes,  and  people.  We  ace  told,  tfaa^  after 
the  daatb.of  this  virtuous  monarcii^  olher  minaa  wefa.disooi«rad^< 
btrt,  with  Ibe  eioeption  of  the  vahtahle  mines  rfSado>>and8atswBM» 
tbey  were  not  very  productive. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Gold  and  Silver  (^oins.^ 

During  the  reign  of  Ten*Mou-Ten-o  (AJ).  68S,)'  onnicr  eona 
were  first  substituted  for  those  of  silver^  whioh  had  hitheiio 
served  for  the  purchase  ot  the  neeessaries  of  Mfo.  Both  the  sil<* 
ver  and  the  co|pper  coins  of  this  period^  however,  were  formed  from 
foreign  metals;  and  it  was  not  till  the  rogn  of  Ghen«*Mio-Tfn-o, 
and  in  the  year  70^^  that  a  coinage  took  place  from  sU^oer  and  co|h 
perdiacoverediaJi^ian.  The  first  copper  coins  bore  this  inscription: 
'  Rise  of  the  value  of  Japanese  copper.' 

Under  the  d|Mri>  Ko-JKenrTen-o,  (in  7M,)  a  new  eoinager  took 
plac^  and  the  copper  coins  were  joaade  more  perfect,  xeeenrinf  the 
inecr^ptinnj  '  Umversal  vahie  for  ten  thbussod  ycank'  Tba  in- 
iGri|itfcm  o(f  the  silver  coin  was  changed  to  *  Universal  price,  pri- 
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Buiiiw  iWiM*  OsU  ooins  oiigiiiiitwt  with  *  uus  pcnoo,  &to  were 
iOioribad^  '  DeiiiM  trettswe  of  difused  joy/  M  these  had  a  nmul* 
tsiM0ii9  drctthoion.  In  7((5,aaolher  copper  comage  occurred,  ^en 
this  ioscripdon  wad  adq>ted,  '  neasure  opened  hj  the  influence  of 
goodgeiriL' 

During  (he  reign  of  Kbufam-Mbu-Ten-o,  (796,)  copper  coins 
were  issued,  bearing  the  legend,  '  Everlasting  price  of  the  Divine 
asaistance,  and  of  peace.*    In  818,  a  farther  issue  is  recorded  of  . 
ooppei*  colnd,  ixdtb  this  inscriptipD,  '  Treasure  of  the  genii  of  happi- 
ness and  biH^evity:* 

Under  Nin-Mio*Ten-o,  (in  835,)  the 
scription  aRuding  to  the  actual  reign  : 
ittCetmediate^iMie  occurred,  of  similar  m 
some  aailhorittes,  the  inscription,  '  Eter 
and*,  acc6rdhig  to  others,  '  Great  price 
them  w«as  8(^. 

Under  Sy-^Wa-Teuro,  (in  861,)  the  inscription  of  the  copper 

good  g^nii,  abundant:  and  jpck^pa.' 
r  the  title  cf  tl^  neago^  and  becune  . 

(in  889,)  copper  coins  were  coined 
ctual  nengo, '  Kouan  pee  xii  foo )  and . 
:;e  in  907»  under  the  reign  of '  Day-go* 

with  the  name  of  the  ne^go^  '  xea 

»  (in  959,)  the  copper  coins  bore  tbia 
le  celestial  origin/ 

Aftev  this  epoch,  Ihecolnage  of  copper  ceased  m  Japan,  and  re- 
comrae  waalttd  to  tlioae  of  foreign  laDds*  In  this  manner  were  in-^ 
trodneedthe  Chinese  monies  of  the  dynasty  of  Tai  Min^,  of  whidi 
monaasb  itjwas  that  te  ^^ogoun  Rok-won-in-Iosiiiiita  demanded  the 
title  of  Gagie,  which  he  obtained ;  and,  as  by  this  aet  he  became  a 
vassal  of  Ming,  he  gave  currency  in  his  provinces  to  the  monies 
we  are  about  to  mention.  The  country  having  been  impoverished 
by  the  pooOigicy  of  the  djogonn,  Tigassi-yamma-no^KoidxMH 
IMnoaasa,  they  were  obliged  at  three  (Ufferent  times  to  import 
money  frnm  China  $  via.  in  1464,  in  1475,  and  in  1483.  On  the 
last  application,  the  (j^ogoun  begged  them  to  send  100^000  enfilades. 
It  is  supposed  that  between  1494  and  1454,  the  only  copper  oofais 
current  in  Japan  was  the  Chhiese  pieces,  bearing  the  inscription, 
*  By  mktfOQ  ibo,'  one  enfihde  of  which  was  worth  four  of  the  for- 
mer Japanese  coins. 

In  1688^  w«»e  coined  the  first  obang  and  kobaog,  or  Uurge  pieces 
of  Japanese  gold.  The  djogoun  Nabounaga  was  an  extremely  rich 
prince^,  and  in  his  time  the  years  were  very  productive,  and  the 
country  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Taiko>  or  Fide  Yoai,  put  his 
wealth  into  circulation,  and>  in  the  year  above-mentioned^  ordered  *^ 
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be  coined  theobaag  and  kobang,  ioflcribed' Money  of  the  Sixteenth 
of  the  years  Ten  8io/  Three  yean  beftnre,  he  bad  distributed  gold 
aad  sihrer  in  ingots  to  his  tribntaries,  each  chief  receiving  five  thou* 
sand  mas  of  goU^  and  eighty  thousand  mas*  oi  silver. 

In  1599,  a  quantity  of  gold  coin  was  issued,  called  Itsibon  Ban* 
This-  -was  projected  by  the  djogonn  Taiko,  who  died  in  the  preceding 
year*  In  1611>  a  fresh  issue  took  pbce  of  ail  the  then  different 
sorts  of  gold  coin  already  minted.  In  the  province  of  Somouga 
these  were  Sourouga  B«i  5  in  Yedo»  Yedo  Ban ;  in  Kiousjou, 
Kiousjou  Ban. 

Subsequently,  the  fabrication  of  gold  and  silver  coins  beeame 
much  more  extensive  in  Japan ;  and,  up  to  the  year  1695,  seven 
nNlUon  ounces  of  gdd  were  frequently  made  into  robang  at  one  tia^e, 
and  eighty  laillion  ounces  of  silver  into  pieces  of  that  metal. 

-  In  1608,  the  chculatkm  of  Chinese  copper  coins,  bearing  the  in- 
scripUon  *  Ey  rok  tsou  foo,*  was  prohibited  5  but  the  use  of  other 
anciept  money,  called  Yio  sin,  was  still  permitted. 

In  1686,  new  copper  coins  were  issued  with  the  legend  '  Kouan 
y*  tsott  fbo,'  which  were  coined  partly  at  Yedo,  and  partly  at  Saka 
Motto,  in  the  province  of  Omi  ^  and  since  that  period  these  pieces 
have  been  diffused  in  great  quantities  throughout  the  empire. 
From  1661  to  1679>  copper  coins,  with  the  same  inscription,  were 
issued  \  but  they  bore  on  the  obverse  side  the  character  boun,  for 
which  reason  diey  were  oaUed  boun  senr. 

In  1684,  a  new  silver  coinage  took  place,  inscribed  '  Ty  kio  tsou 
fao: 

Between  the  years  1688  and  17^3,  a  new  gold  and  silver  issue 
occurred.  The  name  of  the  white  silver  coins,  which  had 
deteriorated  through  a  considerable  alloy  of  copper,  was  changed. 
During  the  same  interval,  the  large  copper  coins,  inscribed '  Kouan 
ye  tsou  fbo/  appeared  ^  they  were  equal  in  value  to  ten  of  the 
smaller,  and  were  therefore  called  pieces  of  ten. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether,  before  the  year  1600,  gold  and 
silver  had  been  exported  from  Japan ;  but  during  the  reigns  of  the 
djogouns  Mouromatsi-dono,  Noboimaga,  and  Taiko,  a  very  great 
quantity  of  these  metals  was  sent  out  of  the  country.  These  ex- 
portations  were  made  from  the  western  and  middle  provinces,  over 
an  the  coasts,  from  Simono  Seki  to  Figo. 

In  the  summer  of  1601,  there  came  from  the  kingdom  of  Cam- 
bodia a  vessel  laden  with  1200  negroes.  During  the  next  forty- 
seven  years  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  ei^ported  by  foreign 
vessels  was  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  estimated.  But  in  1625 
foreign  commerce  was  prohibited  to  all  the  empire  save  the  port  of 
N&ngasaki. 

Between  1601  and  163i,  there  were  many  Japanese  vessels  called 
•  The  tenth  part  of  the  Qdnese  ounce^ 
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gQPJou*ia-ftk>  which  were  provided  with  in  hnpenal  paBspoft,  and 
made,  annoaUy^  voyages  todiferest  foreign  paru^  andeffsctod  consi* 
dcnhk  eeauneroef  Bach  pffoviuoe  had  its  own  vestels>  in  w^nch 
great  quantities  i:^  the  preciima  meftab  weite  exported. 

In  I6S4,  a  ooosiderable  influx  of  fmre^n  residents  had  taken 
plaoa,  exclustre  of  the  various  merchants  from  Cochin  China^  New 
Spain^  Eng^and^  Italy,  and  other  pkM^es^  who  occasionally  trafficked 
in  Japan. 

It  wasrVery  soon  judged  expedient  to  prohibit  thcChristian  reli« 
gion  throughout  this  empire^  and  entirely  to  suppress  foreign  com- 
meroe.  I^y  now  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  large  ex* 
ports  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  token  place  during  the  forty 
years  preceding  this  proscription  ;•  fbr  the  different  sects  of  Chris-^ 
tians  scattered  over  the  empire  had  drained  the  native  resources  of 
Japan,  to  preserve,  it  has  been  stated,  the  repose  of  their  souls.  It 
should  also  be  added,  that  considerable  exports  of  gold  and  stiver 
were  made  from  Nangasaki,  without  payment  of  duty. 

Fropi  1596  to  1708,  (the  year  in  which  these,  pages  were  com- 
piled,) a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  was  sent  to  the  isle  of  Tsou- 
sima  and  to  Corea ;  and,  from  the  earliest  period,  considerable  quan- 
tities were  transferred  from  Satsouma  to  the  isles  of  Riou-kiou« 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  from  Nangasaki : 

From  1646  to  1708,  .....  2,397,600  kobang  of  gold. 

From —  to ,  ....    37,420,900  crowns  in  silrer. 

From  1663  to  1701,   ..."  1,114,498,700  pounds  in  bars  of  copper. 

From  1601  to  1662,  a  ffreat  quantity  of  copper  was  exported,  but  the 
exact  amount  is  not  icnown. 

The  quantity  of  metal  exported  from  other  ports  is  not  known. 

The  amount  of  gold  exported  from  Nangasaki,  between  1611  to 
1647,  and  thence  to  1706,  was  6,192,800  kobang;  that  of  silver, 
during  the  same  period,  112,268,700  crowns ;  and,  ia  b^s  of  cop- 
per, 2,228,997,500  pounds. 

Since  that  period  two  millions  of  new  kobang  have  been  coined, 
together  with  old  ones  melted.  A  third  part  of  this  was  exported  ; 
and,  out  of  1,200,000  crowns  in  silver,  which  were  coined,  only  a 
third  part  remains  in  the  empire. 

During  a  thousand  years,  in  which  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
copper  was  known  in  Japan,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  supplied  the 
inhabitants  with  plenty.  Since  their  discovery,  these  metals  have 
become  scarce,  and  the  wants  of  the  people  have  increased.  Since 
Gonghin  became  master  of  the  empire,  a  much  greater  amount  of 
those  metals  has  been  collected  than  before  3  but  it  is  with  them  as 
it  is  with  the  bones  of  the  body,— when  once  they  hav^  been  taken 
from  the  earth  they  cannot  be  reproduced.  For  a  thousand  years 
to  come,  the  produce  of  the  mines  will  continue  decreasiug*.  It  is 
further  a  feet,  that  the  amount  of  these  jmcious  metals  exported 
from  Japan  for  a  thousand  years  past^  graitly  exoeeda  Ae  ^porta 
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ftom  Chinese  Tartary  daring  the  same  period.  There  goes  out  of 
the  empire  annually  about  150,000  robang,  or  a  milfion  and  a  half 
in  ten  years ;  so  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  pmt  a  stop 
to  these  exportations^  which  Otl^rwise  will  end  in  the  complete 
impoverishment  of  the  country :  for  when  effectual  measures  are 
adopted  ag^nst  the  evil>  gold  and  sihrer  will  in  less  than  a  hmdred 
years  become  as  scarce  in  Japim  as  they  were  for  many  ages  in  China. 

Formerly,  when  these  metals  were  unknown,  the  people  we^ 
good  and  virtuous  -,  but,  since  the  discovery  of  them,  they  have 
greatly  degenerated :  fraud  has  become  universal  -,  and  no  one  is 
content  without  the  costly  stuffs  and  elegant  utensils  of  fbre^ 
countries,  with  many  other  things  which  were  utterly  Unknown  in 
the  good  old  times.  This  state  of  things  cannot  king  coilitimie; 
and  It  becomes  the  successors  of  Gonghin  to  reflect  on  this,  unless 
their  ndke^  and  their  empire  be  as  imperishaUe  as  the  heaiiren  and 
the  earth. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  foreigners  who,  utaee  the  time  of 
Gonghin,  have  frequented  the  ports  of  Japan  under  the  imperial 
passport: 

Jmum  pTonqtnn.J — ^From  1600  to  1632,  and  sometime^  since 
that  period. 

Cam6orfia.— From  1601  to  1697. 

Lugon  (Manilla,) — ^From  1601  to  1641. 

Siam, — ^From  1606  to  1629,  and  occasionally  after. 

jlfacoo.-— From  1606  to  1621.  The  persons  who  carried  on 
commerce  between  this  place  and  Japan  consisted  of  Portuguese 
from  Goa. 

TaNi  ^a«e*PJ— From  1602  to  1606. 

HollawL — ^From  1609  up  to  the  present  time,  with  a  single  intei^- 
ruption  of  two  years,  when  Spanish  vesseb  occupied  the  seas  of  Japan. 

Neu)  Spain. — From  1612,  et  seq. 

Kangheriya  fAngliceJ^^These  came  in  1613,  and  received  theif 
answer. 

Formosa. — ^A.  person  called  Riga  came  to  Yedo  in  1627»  and  was 
admitted  to.  an  audience  with  the  Emperor^  but  the  issue  is  not 
known* 

iS^H«— An  ambassador  came  firom  tiiis  country  in  1614 ;  but 
was  rejected  on  account  of  his  religion. 

Deniam  (w  Bautam.J'^A  letter  was  sent  in  1611  to  this*  phice^ 
deflumding  the  best  wood  of  ealambak  (eagle.)* 

Besides  the  people  already  enumerated,  Chinese  junks  came  first 
for  purposes  of  trade  in  1609,  furnished  urith  passports :  relations 
had  existed  between  Japan  and  China  firom  the  remotest  thnes. 

The  first  ambassadors  from  Corea  came  in  1617 ',  and  the  inha* 

bitants  of  the  isles  of  Riou-kiou^  in  1610. 

-  -'  .  ■  *     « 

*  All  these  were  mutual  relations  established  throogh  embassies  be^ 
tween  Japan  and  the  lespectife  countries. 
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Recbnt  Account  of  the  City  op  Babcblona^  feom  thb 
Notes  of  a  BEaupBKT. 

Tbb  inpofftant  ef«iits  expected  to  occur  in  this  city^  ia  vbich 
KiDg'FecdmaikL  VII.  reoenlly  took  up  his  .reud«nce>  and  the  great 
pniMiiUty  that  some  new  plan  for  the  pacificatioD  and  better  gofem- 
nMmt  of  die  distracted  provinces  of  Spain  will  there  be  resolyed 
upon,  have. given  to  Barcelona  such  an  unusual  degree  of  interest;, 
that  we  have,  been  induced  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  correct  de- 
sc9ptioa  of  a  city^  likely  to  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
modem  history  of  the  Peninsula^  drawn  up  from  recent  notes  made 
during  an  actiud  residence  there. 

'BaroeUNia>  aaciently  Barcino,  is  a  royal  and  episcopal  city  of 
SpaiUj  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  Cortes,  and  capital  of  the  provinoe 
and  priocspaUty  of  Catalonia.     It 
bishopiicj  an  intendanoy,  a  municipa 
of  the  Captain-General  of  the  provii 
verxior.     It  contains  23,016  famili 
habitants ;  whereas,  in  I70O,  the  po 
souls.     The  ecclesiastical  establishm 
having  a  bishop,  eleven  dignitaries,  a 
also  a  collegiate  church,  dedicated 
others,  nine  of  which  are  parochial  c 
vents  of  friars,  nineteen  of  nuns,  tl 
three  oratories,  seven  hospitals,  as  ^ 
alms  are  distributed.     It  has  also 
1400  persons  on  the  establishment  j 
nary,  eight  colleges,  a  school  for  tbi 
ing,  a  college  of  surgery,  another  fo 
ai^  cannon-foundry^  an  artillery  and  < 
barracks  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 

in  the  citadel,  and  another  in  the  cat  ^  ,  __ 

sides,  a  college  of  pharmacy,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  arts,  and 
a  grammar  school.  The  inns  are  extremely  good ;  indeed,  this  ii 
an  agreeable  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  whole  of  Catalonia, 
and  ceases  the  moment  the  frontier  is  crossed,  either  on  the  side  of 
Valencia  or  Aragon.  Public  coaches,  or  diligences,  now  regularly 
leave  Barcelona  for  Madrid,  Reus,  and  France.  There  is  aleo  a 
theatre,  as  well  as  an  opera-house.  A  board  of  trade,  for  the  whole 
provmce,  is  established  in  the  city,  of  which  the  Intendant,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  is  presMent,  and  also  a  court  of  justice.  There  is,  be* 
sides,  an  establishment  for  the  teaching  of  navigation,  architecture, 
chemistry,  experimental  physics,  botany,  agriculture,  mechank;8,and 
the  French,  English,  and  Italian  languages.  AU  these  vanou3  bran- 
ches have  their  respective  professors^  well  endowed,  and  the  botanic 
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garden^  in  which  the  growth  of  the  cochineal  has  recently  been  at- 
tempted^ is  kept  with  great  care.  The  church  revenues  of  the  city 
amount  to  803^000  doOars  per  annum. 

In  no  city  of  Spain  are  the  usefwl  arts  so  much  encouraged  as  at 
Barcelona.  Premiums  are  bestowed  on  inventions  and  works  of 
excellence^  ff pm  which  public  advaii^ge  may  be  derived  $  indeed, 
in  the  city^  as  well  as  in  the  whole  provinoe,  a  puUic  spirit  reigns, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  port  of  the  Paninsuia.  iMgp 
sums  have  a)so  been  expended  on  canals  and  other  improvementSy 
often  suspended  by  the  convulsed  state  of  the  country.  Catalonia 
kmg  enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  ultra-marine,  provinces,  se- 
conded by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Till  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon's invasion,  the  manufactures  were  in  so  active  a  state, ihat  those 
of  cotton  annually  amounted  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  besides  se^ 
veral  artides  of  leather,  among  which  were  700,000  pairs  of  shoes. 
In  1819  nineteen  ships  of  war  entered  the  port  of  BJEurcelona,  and 
1,5?7  merchantmen.  The  export  trade  to  the  several  ports  of  the 
continent  and  islands  in  America,  formerly  belonging  to  Spain, 
amounted  to  2,899,499  dbllars,  for  which  were  received,  in  return, 
^,443,942  dollars  in  precious  metals,  and  6*44,095  in  produce. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  commerce  has  since  been  lost  to  Barcelona, 
by  the  independence  of  the  ultra-marine  provinces.  The  quantity 
of  brandies  shipped  from  Catalonia  in  a  good  year,  was  998,889 
arrohas,  nearly  double  the  amount  shipped  from  all  the  other  parts 
of  Spain.  Woollen  cloths,  cottons  of  various  kinds,  silks,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles,  are  manufactured  in  Cataloiiia ;  but  their 
borne  consumption  has  materially  dechned,  through  the  competition 
of  French  and  British  manufactures,  as  Well  as  the  diminished  ex- 
ports to  the  New  World.  The  women  make  an  extremely  fine 
lace,  of  the  fibres  of  the  pita,  or  aloes  plant. 

Barcelona,  the  name  of  which  is  of  Arabic  origin,  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  the  Lybian,  four  hundred  years  previous  to  Rome, 
and  fortified  by  HamUcar  Barcinus.  It  was  successively  conquered 
and  held  by  the  Carthagenians,  Romans,  and  Goths  -,  occupied  by 
the  Arabs  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  eighth  century,  and  re- 
stored through  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  Charle- 
mngne  and  Louis  the  Pious  of  France,  in  the  year  819  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Moors,  under  King  Hemur,  or  Gaiiier,  surren* 
dering  it  up  by  capitulation.  Some  vestiges  of  the  monuments 
with  which  the  Romans  adorned  this  dty,  are  still  preserved,  such 
as  part  of  an  amphitheatre  5  a  portion  of  a  colossal  foot,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Carmelites  of  La  Rambk ;  a  Mosaic  wcdc,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michaers ;  an  arch  of  an  aqueduct ;  a  sarobpihai^s ; 
some  latge  columns  and  ciqfntals ;  as  well  as  several  medallions. 
Sone  remains  of  a  wall  and  tower  are  atoo  preserved  in  the  citadd> 
contBjfoatUng  to  the  time  of  the  Carthagemans. 

from  the  pertod  of  Qie  restoration^  this  city  was  governed  by 
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so^ragn  mod  fttdeperident  Counts,  more  parttoakufy  ftom  tbe  tiint 
of  Chariestito  Bald,  who  bestowed  feudal  rigkts  ou  tbeg«vMiot 
Count  de  Wifrid,  surnamed  the  Haiiy,  in  tke  year  864.  The  n«w 
Bovere^^  endeavoured  to  extend  their  dominions,  as  well  by  con- 
quests;  undertaken  against  fhe  Moors,  as  by  means  of  fiBmoUy  al»> 
liances  trith  ^esoverdgns  of  neighbouring  states  ^  as  was  the  case 
witlrBamon-Berenguer,  twelfth  Count  of  Barcelona,  who  espoused 
Fetronila,  daughter  of  King  Rimiro,  the  monlc,  and  heh«ss  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon,'  both  afterwards  renouncing  the  two  kingdoms 
in  favour  of  their  son,  Alphonsus  the  Catholic,  the  parent  stock  of 
fourteen  8overek;ns  of  tb^  race  in  Catalonia,  up  to  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Amgon,  inclusive. 

In  those  tunes,  besides  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  monarefa, 
or  count,  who  resided  at  Barcelona  tiU  the  reign  of  Ferdinaad  the 
Calhofic,  a  lord-lieutenant,  or  viceroy,  also  held  his  court  there; 
which  trust,  pursuant  t6  an  ancient  law  of  Catalonia,  was  confided 
to  the  eldest  son,  the  queen,  one  of  the  princes  royal,  the  chancel- 
k>r,  or  the  prothonotary,  aided  by  a  senate,  over  which  the  king,  or 
his  viceroy,  presided,  ccmiposed  of  the  criminal  and  civl  judges. 
The  viceroy,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  king*s  chancellor,  jnesided  over 
the  criminal  courts  and  ^  civil  court  was  divided  into  three 
branches,  over  which  the  chancellor,  his  substitute^  and  the  dder 
judge  presided ,  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  city  being  called  veguereg, 
or  vergers,  llie  public  revenue  was  in  the  charge  of  an  officer, 
cdled  the  general  bayle,  or  baili£f ;  and  the  superintendant  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  was  named  tiiaestro  ractonuL  All  these 
public  functionaries  resided  in  the  city.  The  deputies,  representing 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  had  also  their  fixed  abode  there,  as 
wen  as  the  municipal  body  created  by  James  I.,  and  called  the 
Coundl  of  One  Hundred,  nrom  its  being  composed  of  five  coun- 
dllors  and  one  hundred  jurymen.  This  form  of  government  and 
admfaiistration  was  destroyed  by  Philip  V.,  at  the  dose  of  the  war 
<^  succession,  who  substituted  in  its  stead  the  one  now  in  use. 

Since  the  time  the  city  of  Barcelona  was  freed  from  the  Saracen 
yoke,  it  has  experienced  seven  regular  and  memorable  si^;e8,  the 
three  last  during  the  war  of  succession.  The  first  of  th^  was 
undertaken  by  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  and  the  second  by 
Philip  v.,  from  which  he  was  compelled  to  desist,  after  bombarding 
the  city,  at  the  time  defended  by  the  Archduke.  The  third  Usted 
from  the  99th  July,  1713,  till  September  14, 1714,  when  the  place 
was  taken  by  the  Spanish  troops. 

The  first  legal  code,  founded  on  precedents,  known  in  Europe, 
was  comiHled  at  Barcelona  in  the  year  1068  $  as  well  as  'The  Digest 
of  Maritime  Laws,'  published  in  ^e  nnddle  ages.  From  ^le  year 
540  to  16S6,  thirteen  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  there,  and  also 
twenty-four  assemblies  of  the  Cortes,  composed  of  the  thr^estases ; 
viz.,  Oaifi  Boyal^  Ecclesiastical^  and  Military^  cafcnlating  ficom  the 
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time  of  Count  Ramon  Berenrner,  foraamed  the  Old,  in  the  year 
1008,  "wtai  te^Mutlm  tttet^  iht  fefbm  of  Ae  GoUiie  hem,  attd 
the  introduction  of  mm  wages/to  tl»  yean  I700  and  I7O6,  irlddi 
were  the  test  The  Cofcea  bf  I700  ivere  convened  and  presided 
over  hy  FhiKp  V.  of  Cattile,  and  hdd  in  the  church  bdongit^  to 
Ae  FWtficiacan  convent  $  and  thoae  of  I7O6,  hy  the  A^mke 
Charles  of  Austria,  dnrio^  te  war  of  succession,  assemhied  in  the 
dhapel,  or  saloon,  of  SI.  George,  part  of  the  pidaoe  of  iht  ancient 
deputies,  and  now  appropriated  to  theuse  of  the  high  court  of  Justice 
fer  the  prhidpality. 

As  hy  a  law  of  Catalonia,  in  force  long  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  the  eldest  son  of  the  kmffs  of  Spain 
were  hound  to  go  in  person  to  Barcelona,  there  to  t&e  the  oath 
and  he  crowned,  as  the  sovereigns  of  that  coontry  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  which  usage  bsted  ^  the  leign  of  Philip  V.  inchisive, 
the  ooeasiotts  have  bcok  nnmerons  hi  whkh  dus  dly  has  been  dBs- 
fingvrfshed  hy  ^le  presence  of  royd  visitors  5  and  dl  these  historied 
lecoUectioifs  will,  no  doubt,  be  revived  by  the  political  jonmey  at 
present  undertaken  by  King  Ferdinand  VII.  In  1493,  it  had  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabdia  as  guests,  as  well  as  Christopher  Colnmbns,  on 
his  retimi  home  from  his  first  expedition  to  the  14ew  World.  Charles 
|.  visited  it  rejpeatedly  during  bis  reign,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as 
wdl  on  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  and  coronation  which 
took  place  there,  as  his  military  and  political  expeditions.  Here 
the  Spanish  monarch  received  the  first  news  of  his  elevation  to  the 
tbrdne,  as  vfdl  as  of  the  <fiscovery  of  New  Spain,  and  of  Ihe  Strait 
of  MsgaUanes.  Here  also  he  received  the  personsi  homage  of  the 
0overe%a  of  Tunis,  and  several  important  embassies.  In  151*9,  he 
there  hdd  a  general  chapter  of  the  distiiq^ufehed  osder  of  the  BoMen 
Fleece,  in  f&  choir  of  the  cathedral  drarch  of  Santa  Ctrua/ai  wUdi 
several  princes  and  personages  of  the  highest  imnk  ssiiiited,  whose 
coat  of  arms  are  still  preserved,  pending  over  the  sfeaiittf  theohoir. 

These  successive  visits  of  royal  p< 
to  the  improvement  of  Barcelona,  ^ 
lanxitous  vicissitudes,  both  previous 
succession,  in  which  Catalonia  tool 
materially  in  consequence  of  its  m 
In  1802,  Charles  IV.  and  his  queer 
to  Barcelona,  on  which  occasion  1 

houses  projecting  beyond  the  straight  line  of  the  streets  to  be  thrown 
down,  as  well  as  those  in  an  unsafe  state,— «  measure  that  has  since 
tended  materially  to  beautify  the  city. 

Barcelona  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,,  by  a  puUk  walk 
called  La  Rumbla,  which  may  be  significantly  interpreted  into  The 
Ramble.  This  walk  is  skirted  by  yew  trees,  with  cbnvenient  seats 
placed  at  intervals.  Nothing  can  be  more  invitbg  than  this  beau- 
tiful spot»  the  more  frequented  on  to^dunt  of  its  oential  position 
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iuvtb-||i»9<»cif>thAiiiqWc9«^  oefttrffWlL 

jn4w4iiikri|e.:walK  ,i|  ft  gHAI^Iy  §^v^i^ J^j^.tl^  ^^,,^1c  of 
.Ibe^gflrtiMNffe 4ittwtediwti|rew  1^  qi(fl  i^  4M  i^ladff >  ]Bim1; oinft- 
•]B«iM.by  nix^^awA  o^  IreesrA^d  fi>ur  foii&taiosA  with  ^  b«^ti^l 

pendnges  to  private  houses,  there  are>  besides,  up^M^.'^»(i99  gWH 
d^D^^  situated  ir^  the  Jess  populoua^  parts  of  tlxQ  (^t^,       . 

.  Ib  apOiilltoio^  ppmt  of  vicWi  Bafcelona  is  a  place  of  ccnasiderable 
importiiQcer  Ja  i;rHt  ao  befqr^i  st«(«d>  itrloog  ?^iMe4)t|ie,9lKiH 
and  e^bria  of  tfa^  Maf^^l  djB  Berwick^  and  Fbilip  y«<biig^ly-^Fa(uad 
itff  cjonquest,  .wiUM^ut  w^ch,  he'  ^mmli  oaf  hi^va-  thought  )»im#lf  ifs- 
ctHre,Q];^tbie;  tWpne  qf  $p$ai»,  Adore  partiottlarly^a^iefLtha.Aa^peviei^ 
be  tod  of  ther  temper  and  pro^nfess.  of  the  Cauk>maiis,  *  l^iem^at 
a  war^^^he  French  ^genevalsi  h^ve  always  eoa^ideredtibe  f^  o£  ikue- 
celoaa  as  a  deei^ivf  bl^w;  ;aiKi  tbeii  idea  #f  its  iq^portovpe  m^  be 
coUecfeed  Aaoia.tbe  carefvl  .rnannef  in  wbich  ^h^.gwurdi9d  it^ ^tb 
their  B]a]Q^,^foQ!%<fanrif^.the,  last  invaaioo.  I^  great  strep^^coo* 
aistji  in  the  .prodigifus  citadel  whieb  defeivdait  op  the  east^  and 
M4W)uicb>>  which  conq^^anda  landiproteots-it  oq  tbe>i«^t».  7be 
citadel,  Gapabl^.9f  holding  a  garrisQU  of  7,000  ix^n,  ia  arregidar  pen* 
tfgoi,  ,Sf^tiM  mtmdimv^'^^^f^^'^^  <^  yauUi\«ii¥sUbi»iei3iir 
WHkA,.9iiad.  \mlpof^<f^  nmt  at  tb^a  rw^Pftite^  For,  i|a4x>n«tructipi|» 
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wfth  good  quarters.  It  it  fortified  v/Mi  gttBttAtttmmxiA'&te  dty, 
and  the  hOl  is  particularly  dteep  <m  the  side  uett  to  the  sea^  ^;Hiich 
bathes  its  base.  On  the  latid  side,  the  inty,  whidi  may  b&  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Peninsula,  is  thus  defended  by 
the  castle  of  Mon^kh,  %e  citadel,  as  weH  as  the  extensive  wafls 
and  deep  ditches  which  surround  the  insular  polygon  on  irfaich  it 
is  built.  Towards  the  sea,  it  is  secured  by  a  wall  39D  feet  lon^,  50 
high,  and  48  wide,  with  the  advantage  of  tbere  being  no  near  ap- 
proach  for  large  vessels,  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  Some  French 
engineers,  however,  have  found  feult  with  the  fortifications  of  Bar- 
cekna.  They  acknowledge  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  place  is 
imposing,  but  add  that  the  professional  man  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  examine  Mon^uich  soon  discovers  that  it  is  too  large,  too  much 
loaded  with  works,  more  massive  and  expensive  than  useftil,  and  too 
Uffh  to  be  formidable  to  a  besieging  army  encamped  on  the  plains. 
The  ramparts  of  the  dty  are  by  i£sm  considered  magnificent }  but  the 
whole  range  of  buildings  is  too  extensive  to  be  easily  guarded  and 
dtfonded.  There  is  also  a  coamMKfions  artenal,  called  La  TttOma, 
with  a  long  gallery  of  forges,  and  a  foundry  for  canmm.  The  ma^ 
dunery  for  boring  ordnance  mortars  is  on  the  pha  of  Maritz,  a  G^- 
tBBD^  recttved  into  the  Spanish  seivice,  and  eventually  raised  to  the 
rank  of  fiddnnarthal^  as  a  reward  for  his  skiU  and  improvements  in 
thiB  department. 

Barcelona  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  north  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  in  At"^  98'  BB**  of  N.  lat, 
5^  54'  9IV'  long.  £.  firom  the  meridian  of  Madrid :  from  which 
place  it  is  104}  leagues  distant.  It  is  built  on  a  Small  devation 
catted  leSbtr,  and  stands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Penhisida, 
between  tiie  rivers  Besos  and  Llobreg&t,  at  the  ibbt  of  Momit  Ju^ 
piter,  {Mons  Jovit,  or  Judaicus,)  now  caOed  Mdntjnich,  focii^  one  «f 
the  most  populous,  healthy,  fertile,  best-cultivated  and  pleasing 
plains  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  All,  indeed,  is  beauty,  compa- 
rative cleanness,  and  activity,  around  Barcdona.  The  surrouncBng 
scenery  is  fine,  and  the  effect  greatly  heightened  by  a  view  of  the 
expanded  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  unceasing  miBve«* 
ment  of  the  shipping.  The  phiin  is  indosed  by  a  range^  or  sevii- 
eirde  of  mountiuns,  extending  firom  east  to  west,  eommeaoing  at 
Mount  Mowat,  and  towering  as  for  as  Montjuich,  which  stands  to 
the  north  ofthe  city. 

Barcelona,  particularly  the  old,  or  tuain  part,  of  the  city,  has, 
however,  one  material  drfect  The  streets,  amounting  to  379,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  narrow  and  crooked,— especially  where  tbe  great- 
est part  of  tfa^  trade  is  concentrated,  and  conseouently  most  bustle 
experienced,— 4dthough  they  are  well  paved.  Large  squares  «re 
tranted  for  the  ventBation  of  die  plaee,  and  conveniency  of  llie  ii^ui* 
bitants,  tilllatehr  there  behig  otdy  one,  called  Borne,  sitttated  atone 
of  the  extremities.  Within  ^  last  three  years,  tbree  flij[aam  hsvsi^ 
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hffmvm>  Imn  opcped  and  ^uiU>  yiki^  although  of.amaU  ajid  in:er 
£^ular  diinensioQ9y  have  tend^  to  promote  the  salubrity  of  the  place. 
In  1821,  Barcelona  experienced  a  severe  attack  of  the  yellow  fever, 
vhidi,  in  a  short  time^  swept  away  nearly  one-fiflh  of  the  popula* 
lion.  It  was  then  noticed  diat  the  ravages  spread  more  rapidly  in 
the  confined  parts  of  the. city.  The  public  authorities^  as  well  a^ 
the  leading  inhabitants  of  die  city,  gave  the  most  distinguished 
proofs  of  their  humanity  and  beneficence  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion. Several  French  physicians  also  flew  to  the  spot,  with  a  view  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and  lend  their  assistance.  The 
brotherhood  of  St.  Gamilo,  a  charitable  establishment^  rendered 
great  services.  In  front  of  the  General's  palace,  and  to  the  right  of 
the  latter,  near  the  walls,  are  two  squares,  or  open  places,  where 
the  immediate  residents  enjoy  their  afternoon's  walk.  The  few 
squ^es,  as  wejl  as  several  open  places,  have  ornamental  and  useful 
foontains,  in  all  upwards  of  thirty  5  and,  within  the  waUs,  there  are, 
besides,  900  wdls  of  good  water. 

Among  the  public  edifices,  there  are  several  deserving  of  notice,  ib 
well  on  account  of  their  grandeur,  as  of  tlie  regi:toity.  of  the  ardu- 
tecture.    The  Cathedral,  built  in  the  Gothic  order,,  is  composed  ^ 
three  capasious  and  elevated  naves,  and  has  a  fine  appearance.  The 
convents  of  La  Meroed,  St.  Eiancis,  and  St  Dominic,  have  their 
peculiar  beauties.    The  parish-church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Sea ;  *the 
Town-Hall  j  the  Palace  of  the  Ziogj^  oi 
change  y  the  General  Hospital  and  Col 
of  Ancient  Peputie^,  where,  at  the  pn 
High  Cptunt  of  Justice,  is  held  ^  and 
thcatie,— are.  all  buildings  worthy  of  in 
aneientt.tbe  roof  lofty,  being,  supported 
Ibe  insidp  apaciaas,.altho^  gloomy, 
or  HjJgjbiCcnirt  of  Justice,  is  really  mag 
namented  with  marble  coIuoqjis  ;  and  i 
por^ta  of  the  several  Counts  of  Bare 
seum,  in  which  a  valuable  collection  c 

Among  tfie  numen»us  archives  and  depots  of  ancient  pqiers  and 
documents  pTeeerved  in  the  city,  and  belongmg  to  corporations  or 
individuals,  all  genet  ally  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  are 
the  records  of  the  ancient  General  Baylio,  or  Treasury,  and  thoseof 
theiAfoef^re  Rmcumals  or  King's  Receiver.  The  archives  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  those  of  the  Koyal  Revenue,  of  the 
ancient  deputation  of  the  £states  of  Catalonia,  and  of  the  old  Council 
of  One  Hundred,  are  also  objecU  of  great  curiosity.  Of  all  these^ 
however^  the  establishment  most  wprthy  of  attention,  {as  well  on 
accoimt  of  tbe  beauty  and  simfdicity  of  the  edifice,  as  of  the  cafe  and 
ittfuj^ji^  with  which  tbe^  records  are  preserved^  ia  tbieBojal  Ar« 
cmvacf  the  Ckowa  of  An^^on,  whicht  in  its  kind,  may  he  considered 
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as  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Europe.  It  contains  more  than  ^OflOO 
separate  writings  on  parchment ;  8,000  volumes  in  folio,  containing 
diplomatic  records ;  and  upwards  of  900  original  bulls  of  the  Popes  df 
Borne,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  anth^tic,cttrious,andancientpftpers^ 
relating  to  various  poesessions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  over  which  the 
sovereign  princes  of  Barcelona,  Aragon,  and  Castik,  once  held  sway. 
Formerly  this  depdt  was  known  as  the  Royal  Archive,  as  wdi  on 
account  of  the  class  of  documents  which  it  contained^as  d  its  having 
existed  for  upwards  of  nine  centuries  in  the  Royal  Palace,"-*a  build* 
ing,  in  more  modem  times,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Ihe  Inquisition, 
and  situated  in  the  King  s  Square,  whence  the  archives  were  con- 
veyed to  the  place  in  which  diey  are  now  deposited,  by  an  order  of 
Charles  III.,  bearing  date  the  15th  September,  1766. 

The  environs  round  the  city  are  of  the  most  inviting  kind.  The 
Pld,  or  Plain,  is  covered  with  handsome  villas  and  gardens,  built 
and  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste.  This  plain  inclines,  with  a  gentle 
8k>pe,  as  £ur  as  Mount  Collserola,  about  three  quarters  of  a  kague 
distant,  and  near  which  are  two  coal  mines,  from  which  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  neighlx>uring  towns  of  Gracia  and  Surria,  is  supplied. 
These  pecuMarities,  its  proximity  to  France,  and  the  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  chief  trading  towns  of  Italy  and  the  Mediter- 
raijean,  added  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
noate,  and  the  variety  of  objects  which  continually  strike  the  eye, 
render  Barcelona  one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences  in  Spain,  nod 
infinitely  superior  to  Madrid,  where  the  arid  and  desert  appeafanoe 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  truly  intolerable.  The  environs  of 
Barcelona  are,  moreover,  variegated,  and  the  agriculture  mataially 
improved,  by  a  magnificent  canal  of  irrigation,  called  after  the  In- 
fimta  Luisa  Carlota,  ^e  works  of  which  were  materially  promoted 
by  General  Castanos,  in  memory  of  whom,  and  in  honour  of  his 
name,. the  Catalonians  have  planted  chesnnt-trees  along  both  walks, 
thus  affording  all  the  comforts  of  a  beautiful  promenade. 

There  is  an  agreeable  drive  from  the  Ai^l-gate  as  far  as  the 
little  town  of  Gracia,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  took 
refuge  during  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  fever.  There  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  city  have  their  country-houses,  and  new  build- 
ings are  continually  seen  to  arise.  The  aqueduct,  recently  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  from  the  little  town  of 
Moncada  to  tiie  capital,  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  is  also  a  place  of 
great  resort  By  this  means  the  dty  has  the  advantage  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  excellent  ¥rater;  and,  so  late  as  the  l^^th  of  February, 
18S6,  a  bMxttful  new  fountain,  called  St.  Euphalia,  was  opened  in 
one  of  the  most  frequented  places,  and  six  others  have  since  been 
constructed ;  one  of  them  at  the  landing'^lace,  in  order  that  vessds 
may  receive  their  supplies  of  fresh  water  in  thttrownboacs.  Flrom 
Barcelona,  many  interesting  excursions  may  be  performed  by  the  in- 
quiring traveller.  Lerida,  once  the  scene  of  Caesar's  military  prowess 
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and  skin,  is  only  twenty-five  leagues  distant^  and  esdiibits  new 
dtUQM  to  tbe  verse  of  Clajudian.  Tarragooa,  Montsenrat,  Villa 
Franca,  and  a  variety  of  otbe^  places,  vhiob  may  abo  be  considered 
as  classic  ground,  will  amply  repfiy  the  labour  of  a  journey* 

Nofewithstending  tbe  convulsed  state  of  Spain,  witbin  tbe  present 
oentury^  Barcelona  and  tbe  snrronnding  country  bas  improved  in  an 
attoniAing  namaer.  Tbese  changes  ave  chiefly  due  to  the  easy 
oiciindBtaiices  and  enterprising  genitis  of  tbe  iDbfiJ>itants,  as  well  as 
tbcir  constant  apfdioation  to  agrieultniie,  commerce,  and  naval  par-  ^ 
soitS4  Tbe  principality  of  Catalonia  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
the  mosi  digihle  province  of  Spain,  and  certainly  it  is  tbe  most  in« 
dustrkniaooe.  According  to  the  census  of  1797^  it  contained 
8^8^16  persons,  being  856  persons  to  the  square  league ;  or  160,000 
souls  less  than  Gabcia.  The  population  of  Catalonia  is,  however, 
now  rated  at  nearly  a  million.  In  Barcelona,  woollen  cloths,  velvets, 
blankets,  printed  cottons,  silks,  ribbons,  lace,  bats,  soap,  bottles,  ex- 
cellent arms,  galoons,  jewelry,  &c.,  are  manufactured. 

The  port,  situated  a  little  to  tbe  south-east  of  tbe  city,  bas  a  very 
Bneappearaace.  It  is  1000  toises  wide  in  the  most  capacious  part>  100 
at  tb^  extremes,  and  1200  long.  The  depth  varies  from  seven  to 
thirty  fathoms  -,  but  the  harlxmr  is  considerably  exposed  to  the  south, 
ftom  which  quarter  heavy  winds  are  sometimes  experienced,  which 
have  occasionally  proved  very  destructive  to  tbe  vesseb  at  anchor. 
The  40tranee  also  is  greatly  obstructed  by  sands.  In  order  to  re- 
nedy  this  inconvenience.  Baron  de  Eroles^  at  the  close  of  the  late 
French  war,  undertook  some  extensive  works  to  dear  away  the 
sands,  by  which  means  the  entrance  has  been  lefib  with  thirteen  feet 
of  water,  cmly  sufficient  for  vesseb  of  a  middling  class.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  the  plan  of  a  pier,  or  break-water,  500  yards  long,  was 
commenced  under  tbe  direction  of  an  engineer  of  tbe  name  of  Smith, 
extending  to  tbe  south  with  an  abutment  200  yards  long,str^chiiig 
to  the  W.S.W.  and  fifty  yards  wide.  By  this  means  the  port  is  shel- 
tered from  the  southerly  winds,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  sands 
pyrevented,  which  are  brought  down  by  the  river  Besos  on  tbe 
northern  side  and  by  the  LJobregat  on  the  south.  The  stone  used 
for  this  interesting  work  was  brought  firom  Montjuich,  and  tbe  whole 
has  been  constructed  with  so  much  solidity  that  not  a  single  stone 
has  given  way,  even  in  tbe  dreadful  hurricanes  experience  during 
tbe  year  1821. 

This  city  having  long  been  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  counts 
of  Barcelona,  many  kings,  princes,  and  personages  of  t£«  highest 
class,  were  bom  there.  It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  several  men, 
distinguished  for  tbdr  learning  and  military  skill.  Tbe  Barcelo- 
nians  are  proud  of  calling  Saints  Pacianus,  Severus,  Lucius  Fbrus, 
Dextrus,  Dalius,  and  Pretestatus,  their  countrymen,  who  were  all 
among  die  early  bishops  of  the  place.    To  the  names  of  tbese  they 
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add  several  others^  who  flourished  in  more  modem  times.  Juan  de 
Falomeas,  who  distinguished  himself  so  much  at  the  Council  of 
Basils  was  a  nqtive  of  Barcelona;  as  were  al6o>  Cardinal  Hugo, 
Julian  Morell,  and  the  two  jurisconsults^  Fontanella  and  Cortiaoa. 
Pedio  Blay,  a  cdebntted  architect,  and  the  builder  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Tarragona^  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  considered  a  master- 
piece, may  also  be  added  to  the  list.  The  chapel  in  this  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  its  tutelar  Saint,  Thula,  and  built  of  mai4>le  and  jasper, 
by  fisceroing  travelters  is  pronounced  to  be  magnifioent  Pedro 
Cobas,  a  painter  of  eminence,  Francisco  de  Santa  Cniz,  Antonio 
VOadomat,  and  Carlos  Salas,  sculptors,  who  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth^  and  efghteendi  centuries,  were  idso  natives  of 
die  Catalohifln  capital,  as  well  as  several  others,  distinguished  in 
each  department  of  science. 

The  bishopric  of  Barcelona  is  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tar- 
ragona, a  place  which  cannot  be  named  without  feelings  of  respect 
and  veneration.  It  was  the  Terraca  of  the  Komans,  and  gave  its 
name  to  an  extensive  district,  called  Tarraconensis.  It  was  fortified 
by  Scipio  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  lon^  the  seat  of  Roman 
government  in  Spain.  Here  also  was  a  temple  of  Augustus,  to  whose 
statue  tecense  was  burnt.  The  ruitis  of  this  £mperor's  palace, 
the  remains  of  a  cflrcus  and  amphitheatre,  as  well  as  oif  an  aqueduct, 
nearly  seven  leagues  in  length,  are  sfill  to  be  seen.  About  three 
leagues  from*  Tarragona,  and  on  the  road  to  Barcelona,  stands  a 
triumphal  arch,  coktespondibg  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  in  a  fi;ood 
state  of  preservation.  A  little  beyond  it,  iffabo  the  tower  of  the 
Scipios,  and  a  cenotaph ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
tieighbomhood  of  Barcelona  is  marked  whh  vestiges  ct  the  most 
hUeieatiMg  khid,  and  calculated  to  call  forth  such  recollections  in 
the  mind*  of  the  royal  traveller,  if  he  is  not  entirely  lost  to  all  feel- 
ing, o»  Ule  examples  of  Roman  enterprise  for  objects  of  greatness 
and  utHity  have  never  ceased  to  inspire.  If,  therefore,  his  Catholic 
Majesty  really  enters  into  himself,  and  sincerely  ttsolvea  to  promote 
llie  Allure  happiness  and  g^ory  of  his  subject8>  his  late  visit  to 
fiarcdona  may  be  attended  with  important  clianges,  and  eventually 
baoMne  one  of  the  most  hriUiant  and  momentous  periods  of  his 
chequered  reign. 
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Paris  and  Towns  on  the  Arabian  Coast — Islands  and  Towns  on  the 
Persian  Coast — Voyage  ofNtarchus. 

Jufy  95.-«^rkere  were  now  lyio^  at  the  Port  of  Musoat^  thne 
Bn^sh  vetseb»  bcaidet  our  own,  tJmt  were  bound  up  the  Fersuui 
Gun.  A  ship  of  war  has  recently  sailed  from  hence  for  Bombay, 
and  a  Compalny's  cruizer  waited  here  to  give  convoy  to  Bmhire. 
As  we  were  now  ready  for  dep«rture»  and  were  of  greater  efEsctive 
force  iiian  the  cruhser  left  to  protect  U8»  it  was  our  intention  to  have 
sailed  alone,  if  her  commander  had  determined  to  wait  until  all  the 
othier  ships  were  ready.  As  the  day  previously  fixed  for  sailing 
had  however  already  expired,  and  by  the  assistance  of  our  crew 
one  of  the  other  three  ships  might  be  got  ready  to  sail  this  evening, 
the  commodore  consented  to  weigh  with  us,  and  leave  the  other 
two  to  wait  the  arrival  of  another  cruizer,  which  was  daily  expected 
from  the  Gul£ 

At  noon>  acoovdifigly,  the  signal  was  made  to  unmoor,  aiid  com- 
pletiBg  the  preparation  of  the  other  ship  with  om  own  crew,  in 
addition  to  her*8,  we  weighed  at  sun-set  in  company  with  her ;  an4» 
considering  ours^es  under  the  convoy  of  the  Company's  cruizer, 
we  stood  out  to  close  with  her  in  the  offing,  and  at  9  p.  m  .  bore,  up 
atod  made  sail  together. 

Jahf  36. — We  were  favoured  with  a  fine  breeze  fhioa  the  SJBw 
at  starting,  which  continued  to  blow  from  that  quarter  until  mid^ 
night,  when  it  shifted  in  an  instant  to  N.E.,  and  blew  with  eqaal 
strength  fronoi  thence.  As  our  companion  sailed  very  slowly,  even 
with  a  beaming  wind,  and  every  inch  of  canvas  spread,  weooBtimied 
mider  our  topsails  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  were  even  then 
obl%ed  occasionally  to  heave  to. 

At  noon,  we  were  in  lat.  «4^  4<y  N.,  and  long.  57°  30^  B.>  wMi 
no  land  in  sight.  The  commodore  having  nin  his  vessel  on  rimte 
on  Cape  Jasques,  before  he  made  any  land,  on  coming  the  senthem 
passage  from  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulf  during  the  preceding 
monsoon,  he  now  kept  much  to  the  westward  of  the  usual  track, 
as  if  afraid  of  the  land  he  had  so  lately  touched ;  but,  if  the  wind 
had  continued  to  bk>w  strong  from  the  N.E.  and  embayed  us  here 
on  the  Arabian  shore,  we  sh^ild,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  have  Men  into 
Charybdis.  Fortun^ely,  however,  the  wind  shifted  again  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  done  before,  and  this  too  exactly  at  noon,  after  an 
interval  of  twelve  hoars,  flying  badt  into  its  former  quarter  of  S.B., 
and  enabling  us  to  steer  ak>ng  before  it  with  square  yards. 

Although  we  were  not  sufficiently  pear  to  the  eoatt  of  AxiaMi 
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to  be  able  to  trace  its  oatUtie  accurately  from  personal  obser- 
vatioo,  yet  I  waft  fortunate  enough  lo  obtain  froon  an  intelligent 
Arab  of  Muscat,  who  was  on  board^  some  notices  of  the  many 
places  sitnated  along  the  coast  between  l^at  port  and  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  Golf  at  Ras-el-MnsUnndom. 

After  the  small  villages  of  K^elboo,  Rceam,  and  Muttrah-el- 
soghire  on  the  east,  and  Arbugh,  on  the  west  of  Muttrah^  which 
«re  al!  within  that  cove,  the  town  of  Sheteisy  follows  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  league  to  the  north-west.  Two  leagues  bej'ond 
this,  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  projecting  point  called  llas-el- 
Ahmar,  or  the  Red  Cape,  and  three  leagues  beyond  this  a  small 
town  Catted  Ghoborha.  About  an  equal  distance  onward  in  the 
same  direction  is  the  village  of  Ramms,  and  five  leagues  beyond 
this  is  Seeb,  abreast  of  whicn  is  the  group  of  islets  and  rocks  called 
Swardy  Islands  in  the  Charts^  but  not  generally  known  among  the 
Mtivci  oader  that  name*  Theae  are  oMiny  in  number,  though  all 
jmfl,  and  they  extcaid  fer  a-apnce  of  five  or  six  kagwes  from  east 
ta.'weelvhaving^passi^es  between  and  withinmostof  them  of  fromfive 
to  ten  fiMiboms  water  >  but'  these  we  seldom  ftequented  except  by 
the  boats  of  the  country. 

Firom  Seeb  to  Hharrady  is  accounted  six  hours*  sail  with  a  light 
breeze,  or  about  six  leagues  -,  and  four  leagues  beyond  this  is.  the 
large  town  and  port  of  Burkah.  This  lies  in  lat.  23°  50' N.  by 
observation,  and  is  accounted  a  day*s  sail  fVom  dawn  to  sun-set^  for 
oa*  of  the  beats  of  the  country  from  Muscat.  It  is  not  so  p<4>ulous 
as  this  last  place,  but  it  is  said  to  be  well  fortified,  to  have  an 
exceUtnt  hHrbour,  a  fertile  country  around  it,  and  an  industriods 
and'oifvUpopnlalkni^  who  liv6  chiefly  by  maritime  traded.'  There  is 
a  maU  gioiip  of  ialands  off  the  harbour^  or  raliher  to  the  westward 
of  it»  witUn  which  there  is  no  good  passage ;  bnt  the  haibonr 
itBctf  affarda  an  esceUent  anchorage  in  six  and  seven  ftiUioflw  about 
a  loiieor  tifooff  shore. 

The  next  tmi^  town  on  the  coast  beyond  Burkah,  is  Mustmnab, 
iriikh  is  about  six  leagttee  off.  Beyond  tJtm,  about  five  leagues  in 
the  same  direction  to  the  W.N.W»,  is  Sweake,  aad  about  eiglit 
leagues  stffl  further  on  is  the  village  of  £1  Khathera.  The  in^hole 
of  tbii  coast  is  moderately  low,  and  without  other  distinguishing 
marks  than  a  few  trees  and  the  villages  themselves  :  it  j^  also  ^ee 
from  rocks  or  shoals,  and  h&s  regular  soundings  all  alopg  it. 

At  the  distance  of  about  six  leagues  beyond  £1  Khathera,  is  the 
hige  town  of  Sshaar  or  Sohar,  wt^  aa  open  roadstead  or  anchorage 
before  it,  but  no  harbour.  It  is  at  this  town  that  the  blue  checked 
silk  and  cotton  cloths,  wotn  by  the  people  of  Muscat  as  turbans,  are 
all  manufactured ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  a  coasting 
trade  in  boats  as  extensively  as  at  fiurkabi  towhlckit  is  sciMroelj 
infericv  cither  in  size  or  popula^n. 
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Sbenaz  is  the  ntai  town  in  order  to  the  N.W,,  and  this  is  ac- 
counted six  leagues  from  Sshaar.  Then  follows  Gholah,  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  three  leagues  further  on,  and  heyond  this,  about  two 
leagues  more,  is  Khore  Keibi,  or  the  Dogs  Creek.  This  title  of 
Khore  is  used  by  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  to  express  a  long  and  deep 
valley,  and  as  such  is  applied  to  the  vallev  of  the  Jordan^  which  is 
called  emphatically.  El  Khore.  Some,  indeed,  have  thought  that 
the  name  of  the  river  Jordan  is  itself  a  compound  of  Khore  and 
Dan,  the  one  an  epithet  signifying  a  long  deep  valley,  and  the 
other  the  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  who  occupied  the  head 
of  it.  Here,  on  this  side  of  Arabia,  Khore  is  used  to  express 
either  a  creek,  the  bed  of  a  river,  or  even  a  deep  channel  between 
narrow  banks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  so  that,  with  aU  its  varieties^ 
its  meaning  is  still  nearly  the  same.  This  Khore  Kelbi  is  naviga- 
ble for  boats  a  little  way  up  5  but  ships  never  enter  it. 

Beyond  tUa  last  position,  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues,  and 
nearly  in  a  nortbeily  direction,  is  a  more  eonsiderable  plaee,  oaikd 
Khore  Feekan.  The  entrance  to  this  presents  a  Utfge  oove  like 
that  of  Muscat;  and  ^le  town  of  Feekan  is  the  most  considerable  in 
wealth  and  popuktion  of  all  those  along  the  coast  It  at  present 
forms  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  Imaum  of  Mii^at  s  possesakms, 
and  as  a  frontier  town  is  well  fortified  and  made  a  dep6t  of  arms 
and  inen  to  prevent  the  encro^cbmept  of  the  Wahabees,  and 
Jeassmee  Arabs,  in  this  quarter. 

July  27.— At  day-light  we  saw  the  Arabian  shoie,  about 
Debbah,  and  bankd  now  more  northerly  along  the  line  of  its 
directk>Q,  the  wind  being  still  from  the  S.B.  and  blmring  a  frnh 
breeze^  We  here  fell  in  with  another  CkMnpany's  oroizer,  with  a 
ship  from  BuBsorah,  under  her  convoy  from  Bushire  to  Muscat. 
Boats  were  exchanged  from  the  ships,  and  we  leamt  that  the 
Joassmee  pimtes  had  of  late  kept  mostly  within  their  ports. 

At  10  A.M.  we  made  the  small  barren  island  called  FUkmllock 
in  the  Cliarts,^  but  known  among  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Oom- 
el-Feeareen.  It  is  steep  on  all  sides,  and  eatir^y  barren,  pveseofting 
very  different  appearances  in  different  points  of  view. 

The  land  of  the  contment  to  the  westtvard  of  this,  from  whidi 
the  island  is  separated  by  a  navigable  passage  of  three  or  four  miles 
wide  with  fifty  fathoms  water  in  it,  is  high  and  broken,  and 
presents  bold  appearances  at  all  points  of  bearing  in  which  we 
it. 


At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  96°  19'  N.,  and  were  by  our  run 
from  Muscat  in  long.  56^  4Qf  £.  with  the  broken  land  of  Cape 
Musonndom,  bearing  W.N. W.,  distant  eight  or  nine  miles,  so  that 
by  this  ran  the  Cape  is  phiced  too  fisur  easterly  in  Horsburrii*s,  and 
too  fiur  westeriy  in  Heather's  Chart,  the  truth  lying  nearfy  equally 
between  them* 
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Standing  on  under  aO  stil,  we  passed  between  the  islands  of  the 
Quoins  and  the  Gap  Island  off  Mnsunndom^  and  whhin  about  si^ 
miles  of  the  fonner.  This  Gap  Island  is  called  Ketchel  by  the 
Arabs ;  the  laigest  of  the  three  Quoins  is  called  Salftmi,  or  Safety^ 
and  the  two  sm^er  ones  are  called  Benatehe^  which  is  literally  the 
Island  6f  Safety  and  her  Daughters. 

The  central  one  being  exactly  in  the  fimn  of  a  wtdge>  when 
viewed  in  almost  any  direction,  has  given  the  name  of  tl^  Quoins 
to  the  whole  group^  as  a  gunner's  quoin  is  exactly  of  that  shape,  and 
is  a  very  common  and  ilEuniliar  object  of  comparison  with  all  sailors* 
The  whole  oi  this  group  is  bare  and  rugged,  and  tbeoe  dp^  not  ap^ 
pear  on  either  of  tibem  any  accessible  points,  even  oq  which  a  land- 
ing might  be  made* 

As  we  were  now  hi  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  Gulph,  and 
nearly  alnreast  of  Ras-el-Khyma^  the  port  of  the  Joassmee  pira^, 
we  prepared  ibr  notion  before  night  3  and  all  hands  slept  at  their 
quarters,  except  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  the  look-^outa. 

July  28.-^Leaving  the  Gulf  of  Ommz,  widi  the  port  of  Gamlxi- 
roon,  or  Bunder  Abassi,  and  the  Island  of  Lareck  to  the  north  of  us, 
or  on  our  right,  we  stood  onward  toward  the  Island  of  Angar,  which 
we  were  close  in  with  at  noon.  Our  latitude  observed  was  then 
^€9  34'  N.,  and  long.  55"^  55'  E.,  when  the  east  end  of  this  Island 
bore  K  JB.  by  N.  di^ant  about  five  miles,  and  the  west  end  N.N.W« 
four  miles. 

During  the  afternoon,  we  continned  beating  to  windward  against 
a  westerly  wind,  standing  off  and  on.  along  the  edge  of  Kishm,  and 
having  sfaod-water  towards  its  S.W.  extreme.  As  the  water  was 
smooth,  and  the  breeze  steady,  we  were  anxious  in  beating  to  save 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  therefore  stood  boldly  in  by  the  lead  to- 
wards the  land.  In  doing  this,  about  4  p-bi.,  we  came  suddenly  from 
a  oBt  of  ten  fiUhoms  into  four,  and  a  bard  sand  ^  and,  though  the 
Um  was  instantly  clapped  a-lee,  we  had  only  three  £aithoms  and  a 
quarter  alongside,  as  the  ship  was  in  stays  -,  and,  though  we  did  not 
feel  the  rudder  touch,  yet  the  bottom  was  so  disturbed  by  the  ship^s 
motion  as  to  make  the  sea  muddy  all  around  the  vessel.  It  was  on 
thi?  shoa^  or  flat,  extending  out  from  the  S.W.  end  of  CHurakhta, 
that  three  (^  the  galleys  of  Nearchus*s  fleet  grounded,  and  did  nbt 
rejoin  the  others  until  two  days  afterwards.  The  sudden  shoaling  of 
the  soundings  is  a  circumstance  which  rendered  them  extremdyHaMe 
to  such  an  accident,  and  the  nature  of  the  sandy  bottom  sufficiently 
accounts  for  their  having  suflered  no  material  injury  1>y  it.  At  aan- 
set,  we  closed  with  the  commodore  and  his  companion,  from  wfaem 
we  had  been  separated  all  day. 

July  29. — We  had  light  and  variable  winds  throughout  the 
night  and  all  this  morning,  so  that  we  made  but  Uttle  progress.  At 
noon,  we  observed  in  lat.  26^  19'  N.,  and  were,  by  chronometer;  fti 
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long.  55^  S(y  B.,  vdth  the  S.W.  end  of  Kishm  bearing  N.W .|N.^ 
and  the  Island  of  the  Great  Tomb,  bearing  W,|S.,60undii^  in  forty 
firtbons*  water. 

At  sunset,  we  had  the  Island  of  the  Great  Tomb,  bearing  S.W.. 
by  W.  two  miles  -,  the  Little  Tomb,  VV.  by  S.|S. ;  the  Island  of  Po- 
lior,  N.W.  by  W.|W.  5  and  the  western  extreme  of  Kishm,  N.  by  W. 
fW.,  distaaees  not  noted.  At  midnight,  when  the  Great  Tomb  bore 
S%B.^.,  distance  five  miles,  we  had  soundings  in  fifteen  fathoms ; 
and  at  I  h.  30m.  A.M.,  when  the  I4tde  Tomb  bore  S.,  and  the  Great 
T6mb  S.E.  by  £.,  we  had  l^f  fathoms  on  a  hard  sand. 

July  30.— We  had  light  winds  from  the  W.S.W.,  which  obliged 
us  to  beat  to  windward,  and  kept  us  well  in  shore.  At  noon,  we 
were  close  in  with  the  land,  and  observed  in  lat.  36^  ^7'  N.>  and 
long.  M^  5^'  £.,  when  we  had  the  following  bearings : 

Town  of  Koorg. .8  milts. 

Town  of  Linga .6    — 

Town  of  Shenaai 1  .2    — 

Island  of  Polior  ; S.\ 

Western  extreme  of  the  Persian  shore N 

Soimdidgs  in  twdre  fhthoms  oi 

The  (own  of  Koorg  could  not  be  sufficiently  seen  to  be  described 

fiom  hence,  though  its  position  was  very  distinctly  marked,  and 

some  of  its  houses  appeared  among  the  trees  there.  Linga  appeared 

to  contain  about  a  hundred  dwellings,  and  these  were  also  surrounded 

eemed  to  be  still  larger ;  and  the  appearance 

[uare  building,  with  vestiges  of  wafts  going 

1  it  as  having  once  been  8-  foHiified  place. 

I  Cape  Certes  in  Heather's  Chart,  and  Bos- 

ot  be  traced  by  us  5  for  the  town  of  Shenaz 

most  projecting  point,  as  it  dbes  on  Hors- 

much  more  correct,  though  on  a  smaller 

!iat  I  know  of,  from  its  containitag  the  cor- 

lade  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Gtdf  by  the 

The  land  along  here  presents  a  flat  plain,  from  the  edge  of  the 
sea-coast  back  to  the  feet  of  the  high  mountains  which  run  along 
within  land,  aft  the  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  The  moun- 
tains are  lofty,  barren,  and  probably  without  inhabitants  3  but  the 
plain  is  fertile,  and  has  many  other  villages  within  those  seen  on 
the  inunediate  edge  of  the  coast.  These  last,  particularly  Linga  * 
aad  Sbeaaz^  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Joassmee  pirates,  ontil 
Ikegr  ^me  driven  out  of  them  by  the  British  in  1809,  and  the  places 
envea  up  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  whose  authority  they  still  ac- 
raowledge. 

During  the  afternoon,  we  continued  to  tack  off  and  on  shore, 
kv^doff  a  head-wind,  but  smooth  water  for  working.  At  i  p.u.,  wo 
lackea  in  shore  in  fourteen  fethoms.    At  4  f.m.^  tacked  off  again 
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iti  thirteeii  fathoms^  the  town  of  Shenaz  beariog  N.|E.  two  miles, 
the  centre  of  Polior  W-S.W,,  find  the  western  extreme  of  the  Per- 
sian' shore  N.W.  by  TT.lW.  At  sun-set,  two  suspicious  boats 
being  in  sight  to  the  westward,  made  the  signal  for  them,  closed 
with  the  oiner  ships,  and  saw  uU  clear  for  action. 

July  dl.*~As  we  bad  be^n  standing  off-shore  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  nighty  we  bad  a^  daylight  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
of  Polior  bearing  N^W.,  and  the  centre  of  Nobfleur  W.  by  S.|S. 
The  wind  continued  ligibt  throughout  the  forenoon;  but  we  ^tiU 
made  some  progress. 

At  noon,  we  observed  in  lat  26^  9'  N.,  and  were  in  long^  54^  35' 
£• .  by  chronometer  -,  and  the  same  moment  the  centre  of  PoUor 
bore  N*£«  byN.^N.,  distant  about  five  miles,  apd  the  centre  of 
Nobfleur  E.SJB.,  distant  about  three  miles.  In  passing  thus  between 
these  islands^  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  both  at  the 
saoie  time,  and  of  ascertaining  that  the  breadth  of  the  channel  be^ 
tween  them  is  given  as  too  great  in  the  charts  and  directions  of  this 
Gulf.  The  name  of  Polior,  among  the  natives,  is  Froor,  which, is 
said  to  express  the  noise  made  by  the  rising  of  a  flock  of  birds  from 
the  ground  -,  Nobfleur  is  called  Nabio-Froor,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  first  word  no  one  here  knew.  The  English  names  are  evi- 
dently corruptions  of  these. 

The  island  of  Nabio-Froor  is  less  than  half  the  site  of  the  former 
one,  and,  as  mi^  be  seen,  has  a  very  different  appearance.  The 
base  of  it  is  a  white  sand-beach,  with  scattered  tufts  of  wild  grasa 
thinly  spread  over  the  snr^u^.  From  its  centre  rises  a  hill,  which 
presenrei  nearly  the  same  form  of  a  saddle,  as  sailors  expi-ess  it, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  seen ;  and  this  is  the  dnstin* 
gyishing  feature  by  which  it  may  always  be  known.  It  is  barren, 
and  destitute  of  water,  so  that  it  is  uninhabited,  and  perhaps  scarcely 
ever  landed  on.  Except  the  reef  of  rocks  extending  for  about  a 
mile  off  the  western  end,  the  island  is  thought  to  lUtve  no  dangd^ 
near  it,  and  to  be  safe  to  approach  on  all  sides* 

Continuing  to  work  to  windward  with  li^ht  variable  airs,  we 
came  at  sun-set  in  si^t  of  the  Island  of  Kenn,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Charts,  having  made  about  fifteen  miles  N. W.  since  noon ;  and^ 
when  this  bore  ^om  us  N.W.,  the  high  land  of  a  Cape  on  the 
main  bore  exactly  N.E.,  onr  depth  of  water  being  then  thirty-five 
fathoms,  and  the  magnetic  variation  from  the  sun's  amplitude  was 
'found  to  be  5^  Westerly. 

Standing  in-shore  for  about  fourteen  miles  on  a  true  comse  of 
North,  we  tacked  in  twenty  fathoms  water,  having  the  extremity  of 
the  Cape  before  seen  to  bear  exactly  £.  by  oompass,  and  its  eatiri 
mated  distance  five  or  six  miles,  as  weU  as  we  could  judge  at  this 
botir,  near  midnight ;  the  nearest  part  of  the  land  arhead  imring  at 
the  samt  time  N.,  from  four  to  five  miles.    Weconceived  this  Cap^ 
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to  be  tbe  Certes  ofsome  Charts,  t^e  Bestion^f  otliers,  and  the  Djerd 
\  of  the  more  modem  and  more  accurate  ones ;  but  we  bad  no  means 
of  ascertaining  its  name,  though  its  position  was  well  fixed  from  our 
run  since  noon.  It  projected  about  five  miles  out  beyond  the  gene- 
ral line  of  the  coast  by  our  bearings;  and  had  afyparently  a  tof  to 
the  eastward  of  h  of  a  semibiHmkr  ^rm,  but  no  sueh  sweep  ap- 
peared on  the  E. ;  where,  after  the  land  retired  inward,  northerly 
mm  the  Cape,  it  seemed  to  run  Uong  to  the  westward,  in  nearly  a 
straight  line. 

Th^  reasoningof  Dr.  Vincent  on  the  transposition  of  names  between 
Cape  Certes  and  Cape'  Bestion  in  the  English  and  French  Charts 
(ippears  to  me  to  be  just ;  and  the  authorities  for  making  Certes,  6herd, 
or  Dijerd,  the  western  one,  are  certainly  of  more  weight  than  those 
fbr  the  contrary  posation.  llie  conformation  of  the  coast  b,  in  both 
instance,  nearly  the  same ;  but  Horsburgh,  whose  chart  is  composed 
from  the  latest  and  best  information,  retains  the  arrangement  which 
makes  Dsjerd  the  western  point,  contrary  to  M'Clner  and  Heather, 
who  make  H  the  eastern  one;  and,  as  the  delineation  of  the  shore,  as 
well  as  the  positions  of  particular  points  on  it,  is  in  general  more 
accurate  than  those  of  sbme  hydrographers,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume 
that  his  names  are  more  correctly  preserved  also.  It  is*  remarkable, 
however,,  that,  though  Horsburgh^s  chart  haa  been  campiled  from 
the  best  journals  of  the  £«st  India  Company's  Marine  transmitted 
to. the  India  Hoise,  and  from  that  circumstance  derives  its  superior 
accuracy,  yet  the  instructions  for  navigating  this  Gulf,  as  eontained 
in  his  Directory,  seem  to  be  the  old  ones  of  M'Cluer,  wldch  are  not 
at  all  in  harmony  with  the  chart.  These  Instructions  point  out  a 
good  anchorage  in  Surash  Bay,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off 
shore»  in  ten  fiUhoms,  with  Surash  Mosque  bearing  N.,  and  Ciqpe 
Sertea^  W»S.W.  This  is  evidently  the  Sarass  and  Certes  of 
M'Cluer,  in  Heather  s  Chart,  where  the  anchorage  is  diakinctly 
marked  in  the  depth,  and  with  the  bearings  expressed^    But  in 

It,  there  is  neither  a  Surash  nor  a  Cape  Sertes  to 

le  is  more  correctly  calle 

:  western  cape,  correspoc 

ler  is  the  Cape  Dsjerd  to  t 
by  a  vessel  at  anchof  in 
no  means  corresponds,  s: 

ape  of  Bestion  or  Bostana 
bear  W.N.W.,  instead  of  W.S.W.,  even  ace 
own  Chart.  This  is  only  one  out  of  many  i 
agreements  between  the  Chart  and  Directoi 
hydrographer,  and  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
compile  and  arrange  with  accuracy  the  matei 
coasts  and  countries  not  persotiafly  visiter 
Captain  Horsburgh  ever  sailed  in  the  Gi 
observations  there  would  no  doubt  have  1 
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wen  ia  0f0iy  e4k^  p$Mi  of  ^MEsfleni'Seas)  fant»  not  hfttingp  had 
that  oopoitmiity,  much  praise  U  due  to  himforthe  geaeiml  accu- 
racy or  his  Chart,  made  up,  at  it  naceasarily  was,  from  the  obserra- 
tkms  of  others  $  aad  every  aHowtaiice  might,  liMrefore,  be  made  for 
hit  aol  immadiately  pereciving^  that  the  printed  insdructions  eom- 
piM  from  one  set  of  authorities  was  not  in  miison  with  a  Chart  oon- 
•traeied  possibly  from  others.^ 

jfugutt  1. — Jtist  aiter  midnight,  havhig  aihvourable  shift  of  wmd, 
we  tacked  again  to  stand  in-shore,  and  shoaled  from  twenty- five  to 
seventeen  fathoms,  within  three  miles  of  the  land,  having  stood  in 
about  five  miles  on  a  N.N.W.  true  coarse.  • 

At  4  A.M.,  while  in  this  depth,  we  had  a  sudden  shifit  of  wind  to 
iht  S.E.,  when  we  steered  W.  along  the  shore,  deepening  gradually 
to  twenty-four,  and  shoaUng  to  twenty*two  fhtheus  on  that  course  -, 
ftom  diencei  again  deepening  to  twenty^ii:  as  we  haided  off  W.f8. 
from  7  to  8  A.M. 

At  Sli.  dOm«  A.M.,  having  soiled  fourteen '  miles  on  a  true  coarse 
of  W.  by  S.,  since  the  shift  of  wind  at  4  o'clock,  we  were  in  twenty- 
five  fathoms,  and  bad  the  following  bearings  : 

Centre  of  the  Island  of  Kab    $.£.}£. 

Centre  of  the  Island  of  Hindcrabi W.  by  N.JN. 

Town  of  Kalltt-el-Abeed N.E.  by  N. 

Town  of  Cheeroo N.W. 

We  had  chosen  this  channel  between  Kais,  or  Kenn,  as  it  is  im- 
prop^ly  called,  and  the  main-land  of  Persia,  fbr  the  sake  of  the 
lai^  breezes,  which  blow  close  in-shore  -,  and  we  had  so  &r  benefited 
by  it^  as  to  have  made  a  considerable  progress,  whfie  the  ships  of 
our  squadron,  by  keeping  off-shore,  were  but  barely  to  be  discerned 
from  our  mast-head,  s6  far  were  they  a-stem  of  us. 

We  were  vbited  here  by  a  boat  from  the  shore,  bringing  us  off  a 
buflook,  some  fowb,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  which  we  purchased  of 
them  at  their  own  price,  not  so  much  from  wanting  the  supply,  as 
to  encourage  the  practice  of  coming  off  to  ships  that  nodght  be  in 
need.  They  performed  a  more  essential  service  in  answering  some 
of  our  inquiries  regarding  the  names  and  positions  of  places  on  the 
coast  3  and  the  result  of  th^  information  we  obtained  from  them  was 

*  Oa  the  subject  of  the  discrepancy  between  his  Chart  and  his  Direc- 
tory, Captain  Horsburgh  has  himtteu  addressed  us  a  letter,  which  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  our  Journal,  and  which  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  the  differences ;  all  of  which  are,  however,  corrected  in  sub8e<|uettt 
editions  of  his  Work.  With  this  explauation  we  may  pennit  the  or^aal 
text  of  the  Jotnrnal  to  remidn ;  hut  we  eannol  omit  this  oapoitonity  of 
paying  o^rhaaihie  trihutttothesiyeriar  qiisMiratinns  of  Cqitam  Hors- 
ovgfa*  who  may  deservedly  take  rank  as  the  most  distinguished  hydro- 
gra^Mr  now  litiB^,  and  one  to  whom  the  navigator  of  the  Indiah  seas, 
more  especially,  owes  more  than  to  any  other  authority  whatever.-^Eo.' 
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iSbma  ywMmB  of  sounds  imjtife  all  knawu  to  tben.  Thi^^ABatem 
Gflfe^  tfamr  called  lUA-c^lmaB;  aad  ^le  wtalem  Capn,.  Haa  ftl- 
Hhtiitienij  betk  froan  tafvn»  ctf  dMt  same  near  tlieir  respectiva  ex,- 
tnoiea^  In  the  bay  betireaa  tham^  ^mrettie  towns  of  Boo«taAa  wd 
Mogfaa;  liie  fiiBt  nearest  to  Ra8-«l-Skeoazy and  tiieacoQAdaeaMat 
to  &a8*el-Hhasseeni,  and  about  equi-diaiani  /bom  tbeae  capaa  .and 
ifiaaie^c^  other.  To  the  eastward  of  Raa-d-Jlbaaseeoi  were,  the 
ta«w  of  Charack  and  Tawoone,  which  we  had  passed  in  the  nigfa^ 
wliboiit  seoingy.  in  our  way  ftom  this  Cape  to  the  island  of  Ks^eesa^ 
which  they  described  as  similar  to  Shenaz^  Linga^  apd  Cherpo, 

This  lofty  and  barren  hill  is  die  Charack  of  the  Charts,  and  is  .the 
sea-aaavk  ins  apprcncbing  Kaeese  >  for,  when  this  bears  N.N.S.,  it 
faasTtba  iataad  ia  on^  witb  it>  whkth  .aannot  then  be  4i9tii^ished 
fipom/tha  BEMMAt  la  passing  tfarofigh  the  channel  l^we^t^oi» 
we  had  twenty-five  fiithoms  near  the  centre,  and  this  is  said  ^  groyr 
deq^r  towards  the  main,  and  s^oaler  towards  the  island }  but«  going 
through  with  a  leading  wind,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  verify^i^ 
this  ourselves. 

The  isl^  is  at  present  inhabited  by  about  fifty  fismailies,  and 
produces  sufficient  sustenance  fbr  them  only,  tibough  ships  may 
obtain  good  water  there,  according  to  the  account  of  our  visitors. 
Its  modem  name  of  Kaeese  sufiiciently  corresponds  with  the  ancient 
one  of  Kataia,  and  its  position  and  local  features  can  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  identity. 

At.noonj  havieg  sailed  fifteen  miles  on  a  compass  course  of  W., 
since  our  bearings  at  8h.  30m.  a.h.,  we  observed  in  lat,  526^  36^  N., 
and  were  in  long.  53°  37'  E.  by  chronometer,  being  then  nearly 
abreast  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Hinderabi,  its  eastern  extreme 
bearing  N.E.  by  N.^N.,  distant  about  a  mile  and  half,  and  its  west- 
ern extreme  N.W.  by  N.|N.  two  miles. 

This  island  is  described  by  Horsburgh  as  half  way  between  Kas 
imd  Shittwar,  in  his  Directory  3  but,  in  his  Chart,  it  is  placed  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Kas,  while  Shittwar  is  distant  firom 
this  only  ten.  Its  length  is  apparently  about  a  league,  but  of  its 
bveadth  we  could  not  judge,  any  more  than  we  could  estimate  that 
of  the  channel  between  it  and  the  main,  as  we  passed  on  the  outside 
<tf  the  island.  By  Horsburgfo,  firom  Lieutenant  Cant,  whose  autho- 
rity is  quoted  by  Dr.  Vincent,  the  channel  between  it  and  the  main 
is  about  a  mile  broad  i  but,  while  the  latter  gives  the  depth  of  water 
as  firom  seven  to  fifteen  fethoms  nearest  the  island,  the  fiMrmer  states 
it  at  SsooL  seven  to  ten,  on  a  bottom  of  mud*  Kinnier  makes  the 
atait,  bf  wUch  it  is  separated  fi'om  the  land,  three  miles  in  breadth* 
and  ^ee  Irom  dimger,  and  •seemingly  dcrivea  his  infonnAtion  fimn 
Ci^itaiD  Wainwright,  who  commaaded  thenar  fort  of  tbaaspe- 
tflkoi  agdnst  the  Joaasmee  pinetea  te  1809>  and  who  aonst  be  000. 
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tUntd  M  boni  recent  tum  ^bm  MrtMril]r*  Ovr  owb  ivfcrailitloii> 
from  tb^  oathres  who  viflited  «  Hm  moniittg>  off  Kaeeee,  oorre- 
sponded  sesriy  with  Ms ;  for  they  described  the  pasMg^  at  a  (mmKk, 
or  a  long  league  wide,  free  of  danger,  aMd  cmrying  tea  fi^oiiM 
water  iili  through.  These  same  peo|^  could  give  us  no  ialbrma- 
tioD,  however,  regaidiog  the  Qella,  or  GtUani,  which  the  older 
Charts,  and  eren  M'Cloer's,  place  here.  As  Dr.  Vincent  thought 
it  easy  to  discover  the  ancient  name  of  ELaik-ANDROS  to  be  the 
modern  one  of  Andanria,  which  is  that  giv^i  to  Hinderabi  by  some 
authorities,  so  he  says  it  was  only  to  subtract  the  initial  letter  from 
GiUam,  or  Gella,  as  Lieutenant  Cant  writes  it,  to  obtain  the  Ifla,  or 
Ua,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  anchored^  when  sheltered  by  this 
island** 

We  had  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.S.W.  soon  afler  noon,  and  lost 
sight  of  our  former  companions,  who  stiO  kept  a  wide  oflng,  and 
were  conseouiently  frr  a-stem.  At  5  p.m.,  lamng  made  twenty 
miles  on  a  W.  by  N.  compass  oourse,  we  wave  abreast  of  the  chaanel 
between  Shittwar  and  Busheab,  or  Sheick  Shayih.  While  this  open- 
ing bore  from  us  N.E.,  the  western  extreme  €/i  Busheab  bore 
N.N.W.>  and  the  nearest  part  of  the  island  was  due  N.  of  us,  at 
the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  and  no  bottom  at  forty  frthoms. 

The  island  of  Shittwar  is  small,  low,  and  sandy,  with  very  fr  w 
trees  on  it,  in  the  point  oi  view  from  which  we  saw  it.  It  lies  to 
the  eastward  of  Sheick  Shayib,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  nar- 
row channel,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  reported  to  be 
navigable  for  large  ships,  and  free  of  danger.  This  is  thought  to 
be  the  island  at  whidi  Nearchus  touched,  ^r  leaving  Kaik-andios, 
and  at  wluch,  in  his  time,  he  found  inhabitants,  and  a  fishery  for 
pearls,  like  that  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  No  name  is  given  by  Arrian 
to  ^is  idand  -,  but  its  rdative  distance  and  situation  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  being  mistaken. 

Busheab,  which  follows  it  to  the  eastward,  is  much  larger;  and 
from  every  point  of  approach,  excepting  that  which  is  right  abreast 
of  die  channd,  the  two  islands  appear  in  one,  and  cannot  be  distin* 
guished  from  each  other.  If  Nearchus  passed  on  the  western  edfle 
of  them,  they  would  so  appear  to  him,  and  this  would  account  tor 
his  mention  of  one  only,  aiid  this  without  a  name.  The  eiicam- 
stance  of  its  being  inhabited  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  Busheah 
was  in<Shided,  as  this  is  still  wdl-peo{4ed,  while  Shittwar  does  not 
appear  to  possess  the  means  of  supporting  any  inhabitants.  There 
biehig,  tim,  a  fishery  for  pearb  here,  has  nothing  extraordinary  ia 
it:  since  at  Karak,  and  other  places  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gutf^ 
pcada  have  been  tedcen  at  different  times,  and  some  of  them  of  equal 
vatae  to  any  that  aie  found  at  Bahrein ;  bat,  the  fishery  not  havmg 
latterly,  at  leasts  been  tried  tm  these  parts  on  a  su&nently  large 
scal^theirci^iacity  of  producing  them  is  yet  a  problem.  Thelev^ 
of  Busheab  is  given  by  some  authorities  as  sixteen  miles^  by  others 
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B»  km  hagiKfly  whkh  last  c <nr tjyMfi j  wwc^y  ^wth  xw  wn ;  H^ 
th«  breadth  of  the  iskod}  of  ^Uth  we  oould  form  no  estimaM  from 
floiog  on  the  outside  of  it,  is  given  by  the  aamB  sufthoiUies  as  from 
&>ur  to  m  miks.  I^  is  veil  woodecb  chiefly  with  date^trees,  and  is 
said  to  be  amply  supplied  with  water.  The  present  pofnilation  is 
estimated  al  two  hundred  fiBimilies  |  and  they  are  under  the  rule  of 
a  chief,  who  is  nomnaUy  dependant  on  Persia,  but  actually  acknow-^ 
ledges  no  supeiior.  The  name  of  Busheab  is  a  corruption  of  Abu* 
Shayib,  or .'  Old  Bather/  but  it  is  more  generally  called  by  the  n»* 
tives  '  Sheitii  Sb^b/  or  '  Old  Sheikh;  The  woid  Sheikh  h^ 
sometimes  the  signifiQation  of  Old,  but  more  commonly  means  a 
chief,or  head  of  a  tiibe  or  viHi^^e,  and  is  always  given  as  a  title  of 
respect.     Shayib,  on  the  contrary,  is  confined,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 


as.,we  drifted  ba«k  again  to  the  eastward  with  the  dbh  tidb  lo  nnidi 
as  tothave  iberwcstem  extreme  of  the  ishmd  bearing  to  ebe  west  wmU 
of  no(thatday4]fi;ht  As  we  did  not  seemingly  approaoh  tihe  edge 
of  the  foul  ground,  however,  but  kept  always  in  dieep  water,  above 
twenty  fistbonM>  on  a  dear  bottom,  we  deemed  it  better  evei^  to 
suffer  this  drift,  which  we  could  easily  recover  wdo>  than  to  briag 
up,  so  that  we  did  not  anchor,  but  kqpt  under  saiL 

At  4  a.m.  an  air  came  off  the  land,  which  freshened  taito  a  Undjr 
OrmuaHeraid,yai.  19.  E 
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Weex^  and  drew  gradually  round  to  tbe  S.E.  At  8  a.m^,  having 
sailed  about  ten  miles,  on  a  true  course  of  W.  by  N.^N.  since  day- 
light, we  had  still  the  western  extremity  of  Busheab  bearing  N.  by 
£.|E.,  80  that  our  easteriy  drift,  during  tbe  night,  must  have  been 
considerable. 

At  noon,  having  sailed  ten  mUes  more  on  the  same  course,  we 
observed  in  lat.  27^  OC,  and  were  in  long.  52®  SCV  by  chronometer, 
the  nearest  part  of  the  land  about  Cape  Nabend  tben  bearing  N.E. 
by  N.,  distant  about  five  miles  j  tbe  Cape  itself  being  to  the  N.W. 
of  this,  and  not  definable,  and  oiur  soundings  then  forty-five  &- 
thoms. 

The  highest  part  of  the  range  of  mountains,  which  approach  the 
sea  about  Ras  Nabend,  was  to  the  N.W.  of  that  part  of  the  coast 
nearest  to  us.  The  whole  range  is  called  by  the  natives  Th^r, .  or 
Dthahr  Asbhan,  as  we  heard  from  their  own  moutbs ;  and  in  Uiis 
name  Dr.  Vincent  thinks  may  be  traced  the  DcAra  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Darabin  of  modem  geography,  and  the  Apdstari  of  Arrian, — all  from 
Dahhr-Asb^,  as  he  writes  it.  His  conjecture,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  Dahhr,  is  ingenious,  and  perhaps  just  3  for,  if  it  be  not  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  Pen  of  tbe  ancient  British,  or  the  Dar  of  the  In- 
^tians,  it  is  seemingly  understood  by  tbe  natives  to  mean  a  range  of 
mountains,  though  by  others  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  a  bold  shore, 
near  which  is  deep  water. 

The  precise  point  of  the  Cape  of  Nabend  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  approaching ;  it  is  described  to  slope  away  from  a  table-land, 
and  to  have  a  river  on  the  north  of  it,  called  by  the  same  name  of 
Nabend,  which  those  of  whom  we  inquired  assured  us  to  be  true. 
Tbe  stream  of  the  river  they  said  was  large  and  deep,  and  it  used 
to  be  mudi  frequented  in  former  times  by  ships,  when  Assaloo, 
which  is  a  town  seated  on  its  northern  bank,  was  a  flourishing  port ; 
but  now,  they  added,  there  were  only  a  few  fishing  vessels  there, 
and  now  and  then  a  squadron  of  Joassmee  pirates,  who  touched 
there  for  supplies  of  wood,  water,  and  provisions,  which  they  took 
freely  of  without  paying  for.  The  description  of  the  countnr 
about  this  spot,  as  obtained  from  the  same  source,  corresponds  wim 
that  ^ven  dP  it  by  Arrian,  who  says  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  had  here 
villages  all  round  them,  and  the  country  abounded  with  palm-trees 
and  others  bearing  fruits,  similar  to  those  of  Greece.  The  river 
itaelf,  indeed,  so  rare  a  blessing  on  these  shores,  would  naturally 
being  the  oonsequent  effects  of  fertility  and  population  along  with  it. 

Soon  after  noon,  we  had  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  from  the  N.N.E. 
which  obliged  us  to  brace  round  on  tbe  starboard-tack ;  and,  bv 
steering  N.W..,  we  increased  our  distance  frt>m  the  shore,  though 
cur  depth  of  water  became  less,  as  we  shoaled  from  forty-fivje  &- 
thoms  at  noon,  to  thirty  at  sunset 

An  amplitude  of  the  sun  gave  8^  30^  magnate  variation,  and 
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at  7li-  4bm.  p.  M./oiur  Eaititiule^  by  a  oicrifliaii  ahittide  of  Antares, 
wasir^SO'N. 

After  this,  we  steered  N.W*  by  W.,  compass  course,  until  mid- 
night, shoaling  oiur  water  gradually  to  twenty  fathoms,  the  winds 
light  and  variable. 

August  3. — Our  course  varied,  as  the  wind  would  allow  us  to 
steer  between  N.N.W.  and  W.N.W.,  and  the  depth  of  water  va- 
ried also  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  fathoms.  At  sun-rise  it  was 
calm,  and  continued  so  until  noon,  when  we  observed,  in  latitude 
27^  41 'N.,  and  were  in  longitude  50°  57'  Ev  hy  chronometer, 
though  our  log  made  us  live  miles  more  to  the  eastward. 

We  had  cleared  the  foul  ground  of  Bendistan,  but  had  seen  no- 
thing of  the  bay  b^ween  it  and  Nabend.  The  names  of  Tahiree 
and  Kangoon,  as  given  to  towns  within  this  bay,  were  perfectly 
known  to  the  natives,  and  were  pronounced  as  written  above. 
They  were  named  by  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  on 
the  Charts,  that  is,  on  coming  from  the  S.E.,  Has  Nabend,  Asm- 
oo,  Talhiree,  Kangoon,  Ben&taa. 

The  towns  of  Tahiree  and  Kangoon  are  both  small,  tbough  thef 
have  ports,  and  are'  frequented  by  coasting  boats ;  and  the  foul 
ground  of  Bendistan,  which  extends,  according  to  report,  for  three 
or  four  leagues  from  the  shore,  affords  an  excellent  break-water 
to  ships  seeking  shelter  under  its  lee,  in  the  deep  bay  to  ^e  east- 
ward of  the  Cape,  during  the  strength  of  the  N.W.  gdes.^ 

According  to  the  native  pilots,  the  shoal  called  by  us  the  Scor- 
pion, lies  about  fifty  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Ras  Bendistan.  It  is  de- 
flcribdi  by  them  as  consisting  of  rocks,  shoals,  and  broken  grQuiiXl, 
occupying  a  considerable  space,  and  showing  itself  in  the  points  of 
rocks  and  breakers  seen  on  approaching  it.  The  name  by  .wUcb  it 
is  known  among  the  pilots  is  Mutaaf,  whidi  may  probably  be  bom 
the  Arabic,  Muttafir,  ^  numerous,*  as  applied  to  Ibe  rocks  and  shoals 
abouadiog  there.  The  one  called  the  Crescent  by  us,  is  placed 
about  five  leagues  to  the  eastward ;  but,  as  this  is  said  to  have 
four  fathoms  over  it,  and  is  consequently  not  regarded  as  an  ob- 
struction to  the  description  of  vessds  usually  navigating  the  Gulf, 
it  has  no  name  among  the  natives  that  I  could  learn. 

The  islands  of  Keyn  and  2iezarine,  which  are  placed  to  the 
westward  of  Ras  Bendistan,  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
leagues,  are  estimated  by  the  pilots  of  Karak  at  a  greater  distence 
firom  each  other  than  they  lie  in  our  Charts.  In  leaving  Karak  for 
Bahrein,  with  a  &ir  and  moderate  breeze,  so  as  to  sail  firom  four 


.•  At  Tahiree,  arc  wdd,  by  some  travellers,  (I  think.  Mr.  Morier,) 
to  be  ^xtensire  ruins  and  sculptures,  with  the  Persepontan  charaeter, 
and,  among  the  ruias  of  the  city,  are  described  to  be  two  veir  deqf 
wells^  with  stabling  for  a  hundred  horses,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock. 
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to  five  kDots^  a  vessel,  they  say,  would  reach  the  northermnok, 
which  they  call  Farsee,  in  ahout  twelve  hours,  hy  steering  a  com- 
pass course  of  S.S.W.  This  island  is  a  small  bare  rock,  with  deep 
water  near  it,  and  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  vessel  under  saiL 
There  is  neither  fresh-water  nor  vegetation  on  it ;  so  that  those  who 
go  there  to  catch  and  dry  6sh  annually  from  Karak,  take  their  own 
water  and  provisions  with  them.  On  leaving  this  island  of  Farsee, 
and  still  steering  the  same  course  of  S.S.W.  towards  Bahrein,  it  is 
said,  that,  just  as  you  are  dropping  the  northernmost  island  below 
the  horizon,  but  before  you  have  quite  lost  sight  of  it,  the  other 
appears  right  a-head.  This  last  is  (^greater  circumference,  but  not 
so  high  as  the  former,  and  is  surrounded  with  shallower  water  and 
more  broken  and  foul  ground,  but,  like  the  former,  is  destitute  of  water 
and  vegetation.  It  is  probable,  from  this  account,  that  the  islands  lie 
at  least  twenty  miles  asunder  3  but  their  latitude*  and  Umgitudes, 
according  to  English  authorities,  disagree  very  much.  The  northern 
one  is  c^ed  'Farsee,*  the  southern  one  '  Arabi  3'  but  the  names  of 
Zezarine  and  Keyn  are  not  familiar  to  the  natives ;  and  Cock,  as 
^  well  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  are  terms  purely  English,  and  would  not 
be  understood  by  them. 

During  the  afternoon  of  to-day,  we  had  light  and  variaUe  winds, 
diiefly  from  between  the  westward  and  northward.  With  this  we 
hauled  in  shore,  steering  from  N.  by  E.  to  N.  by  W.,  as  the  wind 
allowed,  and  shoaling  from  twenty-five  to  thirteen  fathouis  gra- 
dually, on  a  run  of  fifteen  miles,  which  was  all  we  could  effect  be- 
tween noon  and  inidnight. 

Anguit  4w-— It  continued  a  dead  cahn  between  midnigfat  and  tan- 
rtoe,  notirithstanding  whk^  we  had  been  driven  considerably  to  the 
Mffthward  by  the  current  of  tide  daring  this  period ;  for,  about 
5  A.M.,  our  tetitude,  by  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  naoon,  was  S8^ 
•'  N.,  exceeding  our  reckoning  by  ten  miles. 

We  were  then  in  twelve  fathoms ;  and,  standing  on  for  about  ive 
miles  on  a  course  of  N.E.  by  E.,  we  shoaled  gradually  to  dght  and 
a  half  fiithoms,  in  which  depth  we  tacked  off  shore  with  the  fol« 
lowing  bearings : 

Outer  visible  extreme  of  the  rocks  and  break- 
ers off  Bendistan.. SJB.  by  E.^E.  2  miles. 

Inner  visible  extreme  of  the  same N.E.by£.|£.  2    -^ 

Nearest  part  of  them JSast  I    — 

An  opeainff  in  the  land  formed  by  the  termination  of  the  1 
lofty  and  mgffed  hills  of  Khan,  and  the  commencement  >-  N.E.  by  E. 
of  a  lower  and  more  even  range  to  the  northward  of  it.  J 

The  valley  between  these  hills  was  broad,  and  the  land  near  the 
sea-shore  low,  and  covered  with  date-trees  and  brush-wood. 

, .  After  makii^  a  stretch  off-shore  to  the  westward  for  about  five 
Billes,  and  deepening  to  sixteen  fiithoms,  we  tacked  again  and 
stood  in  shore  for  seven  miles,  on  a  cooqMSs  coarse  of  NJB.  by  N^ 
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ahpaluig^  lo  tea  and  s  half  ftA^as  at  nooii.  Ocur  m«ridian  ob* 
servai^oii  gave  ua  then  a  latitude  of  28^  10'  N.,  and  our  moniiiy, 
sights  for  the  chronometer  a  longitude  of  51  ^  5'  E.,  from  wlu<£ 
place  we  had  the  following  bearings  : 

Hi^  and  ra^ed  mountains  of  Khan £.  by  S. 

Small  and  low  s^t  of  land £.  t  S. 

North-western  visible  extreme  of  the  main N.  by  W.  J  W. 

Nearest  part  of  the  land — about  three  miles  off. N.E. 

The  low  woody  land  beneath  the  mountains  of  Khan,  near  whidi 
we  tacked  in  the  morning,  is  called,  by  the  Natives,  Um  d  Goonn, 
which  last  word  was  interpreted  by  the  Indian  one  of  Jungk^ 
meaning  a  thick  brushwood,  or  what  woidd  be  called  in  England, 
a  wilderness,  and  in  America,  uaeleared  land.  We  were  asaured 
also,  that  near  this  Um  d  Goomn,  at  the  foot  of  the  raountains  of 
Khan,  was  a  small  khore  or  creek  for  boats,  retaining  the  name  of 
the  place  iisdf,  though  they  knew  of  no  town  existing  there  iiow« 
or  of  any  ruins  of  an  old  one. 

After  standing  off  from  our  place  at  noon,  about  two  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  dksepening  our  water  to  sixteen  fathoms,  we  had  a 
shift  of  wind  from  the  westward  and  tacked  in  again,  lying  up  to  • 
N.N.W.,  and  falling  off  to  N.N.E.,  as  the  wind  veered  and  hauled 
from  W.  to  N.W. 

At  sun-set,  having  made  about  twelve  miles  on  a  true  course  of 
N.  by  £.,  since  tacUng  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  our  place  at 
noon,  we  were  again  close  in  shore,  and  had  shoaled  our  water  to 
eight  fathoms.  There  was  then  right  abreast  of  us  a  small  vilhge 
dose  to  the  sea-shore,  and  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  long  range  of 
broken  and  barren  bilk  of  stone.  To  the  north-westward  of  the 
village,  aind  still  by  the  sea-shore,  was  a  long  grove  of  date-trees^ 
amidst  which  were  seen  some  small  buildings,  and  one  dome-topped 
aeputdure,  evidently  some  Sheik's  or  venerated  penon*s  tomb. 
Here  we  tacked  in  eight  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  about 
tbite  mika  from  the  town,  whkh  stood  on  the  nearest  part- of 
the  shore. 

The  centre  of  the  ^rrove  of  trees  bearin|^  N.E.  bv  E. 
Nmthwestem  visible  extreme  of  the  land  N.  by  w. MT . 
Southeastern  visible  extreme  of  the  land  E.  by  S.iS. 
JUtituda  by  meridian  altitude  of  Antares  28'^  l^"  N. 

In  the  list  of  places  with  which  I  had  been  fhmished,  as  existing 
between  Ras  Bendistan  and  Bushire,  tiiere  appeared  first  on  passing 
that  Cape,  the  Khore  of  Um  d  Goorm  -,  then  beyond  it,  at  no 
marked  distance,  Khore  Zeara^  alter  which,  the  town  of  Fangeseer ; 
and  then  Khore  Khueer,  which  was  but  a  little  to  the  aonthwaxd  of 
Bushire  Point.  I  should  rather  conceive  duit  this  was  a  village^ 
wfaoee  name  we  had  not  obtained,  than  that  it  was  that  of 
Fangeseer^  which  mnist  be  f urAer  to  (be  west^itanl,  asit  was  do* 
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scribed  to  us  to  be  about  mid-way  between  Bendistan  and  BiisUn^> 
or  rather  nearer  to  the  last  than  to  the  first  of  these  boundaries  of 
the  bay. 

Having  light  northerly  winds,  we  stood  off-shore  during  the 
evening,  steering  about  W.N.W.,  and  making  fifteen  miles  on  the 
course  between  sun-set  and  midnight,  by  which  time  we  had  gra- 
dually deepened  our  water  to  thirty  fathoms. 

Jugust  5. — ^With  the  wind  still  northerly  we  tacked  in- shore 
until  day-light,  making  ten  miles  N.E.  by  E.^E.,  and  shoaling  to 
fifteen  ^thoms.  We  then  stood  off  fourteen  miles  on  a  N.  W.  by  W. 
course  until  10  a.m.,  deepening  to  twenty-five  fathoms.  A  &- 
vourable  shift  of  wind  then  enabled  us  to  stand  N.N  J),  on-shore 
for  about  nine  miles  until  noon,  when  we  observed  in  lat.  28°  41'  N.^ 
and  were  by  chronometer  in  long.  50°  42'  £• 

We  continued  beating  to  windward  on  short  tacks  all  the  after- 
noon, getting  sight  of  the  town  of  Bushire  at  about  4  p.m.,  and 
anchoring  in  the  outer  roads  in  four  and  a  half  fathoms  at  sun-set, 
the  town  bearing  E.  by  N.f  N.  five  miles,  and  the  Peak  of  Koor- 
moutike  or  Halilah  HUl  £.  by  S.f  S.  at  a  great  distance. 

There  were  now  in  the  inner  harbour  a  sloop  of  war,  a  brig,  and  a 
Company's  cruizer  -,  but,  unsheltered  as  we  were  in  this  anchorage 
of  the  outer  roads,  we  could  not  go  in  to  join  them  until  we  had 
lightened,  as  our  chraught  of  water  was  much  too  great. 

It  was  not  until  afier  six  days,  and  then  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, from  our  having  frequently  grounded  in  the  way,  that  the 
pilot  got  the  vessel  at  length  into  the  inner  harbour.  During  this 
interval,  I  remained  myself  on  shore,  and  was  part  of  the  time  con- 
fined to  my  bed  by  an  illness  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  oppressive 
beat  of  the  weather.  The  ships  we  sailed  with  from  Muscat,  had 
by  this  time  arrived,  as  well  as  another  cruizer  from  the  same  port. 
The  society  at  the  British  Factory  was  therefore  sufficiently 
numerous,  though  the  season  was  un&vourable  to  the  enjoyment  of 
high  animal  spirits.  As  far  as  my  own  feelings  formed  a  criterion, 
the  heat  was  greater  than  I  had  ever  before  experienced,  or,  at  least, 
I  was  much  more  oppressed  by  it,  though  I  had  lived  at  Bagdad 
for  a  month  in  a  mean  temperature  of  190°,  and  the  thermometer 
htxe  never  indicated  a  greater  heat  than  110°.  With  the  help  cf 
fims  and  baudgeers,  or  windsails,  and  by  going  almost  without 
clothes,  and  living  on  fruits  and  water,  we  contrived  to  get  through 
the  day,  and  at  night  we  slept  on  the  terraces,  and  suffered  our  bed- 
clothes to  be  dripping  wet  with  heavy  summer  dews,  without  any 
one  feeling  the  least  inconvenience  from  the  practke. 

.  Hie  Bengal  ship  which  had  arrived,  being  unaUe  to  dispose  of  her 
cargo  of  rice  advantageously  here,  proceeded  to  Bahrein,  under 
ciMvoy  of  the  cruizer.  The  ship  was  unfbrtuiiately  wrecked  in  her 
way  over,  on  a  ajioal  called  Abu  Sai£eri  situated  in  kt.  S6°  56'  N., 
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a»d  UL  long.  50^  W  E.,  composed  of 'a  bank  of  coral  extemfi&g 
abovt  tea  miles  in  lengdi  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  five  miles  in 
breadth^  with  ten  fathoms  close  to  it^  and  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  fisithoms  over  it,  but  in  no  part  dry.  She  was  furnished  with 
one  of  the  best  pilots  of  fiushire  for  her  voyage,  and  the  weather 
was  fine,  notwithstanding  which  she  was  toteDy  lost  with  aU  her 
cargo  and  stores,  having  filled  and  gone  to  pieces  within  a  few 
hours  after  striking.  No  lives  were  lost,  however;  the  com- 
mander and  crew  being  taken  off  the  wreck  by  the  cruizer,  and 
lyrought  back  to  Bushire,  while  an  officer  was  sent  on  to  Bahrein 
to  clum  any  part  of  the  property  which  might  find  its  way  there. 
He  was  treated  with  civiHty  and  assurances  of  protection  from. the 
Sheik  of  the  island ;  but,  the  boats  of  R.ahma  ben  Jaber,  a  cde- 
"  brated  pirate,  having  visited  the  wreck  and  stripped  it  of  every 
thing  which  could  be  taken  away,  not  an  article  c^  any  descriptiMi 
was  recovered  by  the  owners. 

-  The  extent  of  surfiice  occupied  by  the  harbour  and  roads  of 
Bushire,  is  sufficient  to  contain  any  number  of  small  native  vessds 
and  boi^ ;  but  the  shoalness  of  its  water  b  an  indispensable  ob|eo- 
tion  to  vessels  of  any  size :  for  neither  in  the  inner  harbouf  where 
vesseb  under  eighteen  feet  draught  of  water  may  lie,  nor  in  the 
outer  roads  to  which  all  ships  of  a  larger  draught  are  confined,  is 
there  either  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  to  anchor  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  shore,  or  sufficient  shelter  to  protect  them 
against  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  description  of  this  town,  as  given  by  Mr.  Milbum  in  his 
work  on  '  Oriental  Commerce,'  is  that  it  is  seated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  mouth  of  which  river,  he  says, 
is  three  miles  across.  Vessels  that  draw  more  than  nine  feet  can* 
not,  he  adds,  come  into  the  river  at  high  water  3  but  those  of  less 
draught  may  eo  above  the  town,  although,  as  he  observes,  but  two 
lines  before,  mis  river.  Which  is  three  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  is 
hot  navigable  even  for  boats  at  low  water,  a  hundred  yards  across 
near  the  town.  The  road  where  ships  lie,  he  continues,  is  directly 
fronting  this  river,  and  this  has  two  or  three  fathoms  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  He  makes  the  town  three  miles  in  circuit,  which 
is  full  twice  its  real  size.  He  estimates  the  population  at  20,000, 
which  b  double  the  number  that  could  at  any  period  be  found  here, 
and  he  Speaks  of  a  castle  of  great  extent  seated  on  an  eminence 
and  making  a  noble  appearance  from  the  sea,  which  is  no  where  to 
be  seen.  The  confused  account  of  the  river  proves,  however,  not 
only  that  Mr.  Milbum  never  visited  this  port,  but  also  that  he 
could  not  even  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inspect  a  conmion  Chart  of 
the  place  he  attempted  to  describe,  even  of  its'  relative  position, 
whidi'he  makes  S.S.E.  of  Btissorah  Bar,  an  error  of  45^  firoioi  its 
true  bearing.* 

•  Milbum's '  Oriental  Gomnierei^'  \oL  \,  p.  126. 
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The  dttcriplbii  of  Mr.  Kinaier  in  his  '  Geogiaphical  Memoir  of 
the  Persiaa  Empire/  though  that  of  «n  eye-witoeBs,  is  scftroely  more 
happy  in  the  nantjcal  part«  though  it  is  not  so  unpordonahle  for 
mUitary  men  to  be  ignorantof  these  matters>  as  for  one  whose  title- 
page  annoonoes  'the  practical  experience  of  seven  voyages  to 
India  and  China/  Mr.  Kinnier  fixes  the  longitude  of  Bushhre  at 
55^  6(y  W.  The  longitude  being  made  W.  instead  of  £.  of  Green- 
wich may  be  an  error  of  the  press ;  but  the  position  of  55^  5cy, 
which  is  said  to  differ  only  two  minutes  from  that  of  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew^ is  an  error  of  5^  00^^  at  least,  in  excess  of  the  truth,  and  £.  of 
the  common  position  assigned  to  it  in  all  the  late  Charts.  Even  all 
^s  may  be  typographical,  since  greater  mistakes  are  sometimes 
made  in  figures ;  but  a  passage  follows  which  baffles  all  explana- 
tion. '  The  outer  roads,  it  is  said,  where  ships  of  300  tons  burthen 
ean  aUme  anchor,  are  upwards  of  six  miles  from  the  town.*^  The 
truth  is  that  vessels  of  any  description  may  anchor  here,  whether 
they  be  of  100,  or  1000  tons,  and  it  la  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
eould  be  confined  to  those  of  300.  It  was»  no  doubt,  intended  to 
be  said,  that  all  vessels  of  300  tons  and  upwards  are  obliged  to 
anchor  there  firom  there  not  being  water  enough  for  them  inside. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  different  sense  of  the  passage  3  but>  though 
this  is  the  best  construction  that  can  be  given  to  it,  it  is  still  both 
inaccurate  and  indefinite.  Vessels  of  400  tons  go  into  the  iimer 
harbour  when  fully  laden>  if  they  do  oot  draw  more  than  eighteeu 
feet,  and  a  ship  now  here  of  more  th^  double  200  tons  had  come 
in  by  lightening  to  that  draught  of  water,  this  being  always  the 
standard*  and  not  a  ship's  burden  or  capacity.  This,  however,  may 
be  expected  to  be  known  to  sailors  only ;  but  another  unaccounta- 
ble misconception  follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  this  which  even  a 
geographer  ought  to  have  been  able  to  correct,  as  well  a^  a  naviga- 
tor. The  anchorage  of  the  outer  roads,  says  Mr.  Kinnier,  is 
tolerably  good  5  but,  during  the  fury  of  ihv.  N. W.  winds,  ships  are 
fiequently  compeUed  to  cut  their  cables  and  bear  up  for  Karak ! 
This  island  is  precisely  in  Uie  bearing  of  N.W.  from  Bushire,  and 
in  such  a  gale  would  be  immediately  m  the  wind's  eye.  It  is  the 
port  of  all  others,  therefore,  which  a  ship  a)uld  not  resich  at  such  a 
time,  unless  a  vessel  could  be  made  to  bear  up,  and  stem  a  gale 
bk>wing  in  her  very  teeth.  The  errors  of  literary  meu^  when  they 
touch  on  nautical  subjects,  are  often  such  as  to  make  the  most 
uninformed  seamen  smile, — as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark :  and  the  celebrated  Bruce*s  discussion  on  the  monsoons  of 
India  to  illustrate  Solomon's  voyage,  as  well  as  his  constant  affecta<» 
lion  of  sea-terms  misapplied  in  the  Red  Sea, — ^Mr.  Browne*  the 
MncBXi  traveller's  observations  on  Arab  shipbuilding  at  Suez,-— 
aome  of  Sc  Vincent's  remarks  on  the  voyage  of  Neaxduis  and  the 
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Periphu  <rf  the  Indian  Sea, — and  Mr.  Kinnier*s  description  of  tiie 
evils  of  the  anchorage  at  Bushire,-^niay  be.  all  cited  as  proofs  of  this 
assertion.  It  can  hardly  be  deemed  unfbrtunate,  however^  to  be 
associated  in  such  errors  with  the  iUustrious  names  that  stand  as 
the  authors  of  them  ^  and  thus  much  may  be  said  in  extennati^ni/ 
that,  if  literary  men  are  liable  to  commit  themselves  when  treating 
of  nautical  affairs,  seamen  are  much  more  likely  to  fall  into  equal 
errors  when  entangled  in  literary  doubts. 

The  provisions  procurable  at  Bushire  are  sufficiently  cheap  and 
abundant.  Small  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats,  can  be  had  in  any 
quantity,  and  they  are  generally  good.  The  fowls  of  the  place  are 
deservedly  esteemed  as  the  finest  in  the  Gulf,  and  they  are  often 
taken  to  India  as  presents  and  to  improve  the  breed  of  a  domestic 
stock.  Vegetables  are  neither  in  great  plenty  nor  variety ;  but  the 
common  fruits  of  Persia  are  all  to  be  procured  in  their  season.  The 
water  near  the  town  is  brackish,  and  this  is  supplied  to  ships  at 
some  expense.  The  greater  the  distance  at  which  the  water  is  pro- 
cured from  the  town,  the  purer  and  better  it  is ;  but  the  expense  of 
obtaining  it  is  consequently  greater  also.  The  commonest  sort, 
however,  is  sufficiently  wholesome  ^  and,  except  to  those  who  are 
never  pure  water-drinkers,  neither  of  them  requires  the  aid  of  lime- 
juice,  or  of  spirits^  which  Mr.  Horsburgh  recommends.  In  ike 
bay  of  Halilah,  at  the  back  of  Reshire  Pointy  and  to  the  S.E.  of 
Bushhre  town,  a  ship  may  anchor,  and  obtain  her  water  more  expe- 
ditiously, at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  at  Bushire. 
This  th^  ships  of  war  sometimes  do  -,  but  to  merchant  vessels  it  is 
(^n  found  too  great  an  interruption  of  their  business,  in  taking  in 
or  discharging  cargo,  and  it  is  therefore  more  common  to  water  at  the 
island  of  Karak  when  they  leave  the  port. 

The  tides  in  the  inner  harbour  of  Bushire  rise  and  faU  about  six 
feet  perpendicularly  at  the  springs,  and  in  the  outer  roads  about  four 
feet  5  and  it  is  high  water  on  the  fiill  and  change  at  7h.  30  m.  The 
variation  of  the  compass  is  stated  in  most  authorities  to  be  7^  Icy 
W. ;  but  we  never  made  it  more  than  6^  15'  W.,  by  azimuths  and 
amplitudes ;  and  the  allowance  of  half  a  point  westerly  is  found  suffi- 
cient for  all  courses  in  the  navigation  of  the  €Kilf :  as  at  Bussorah, 
and  all  the  way  from  thence  to  India«  the  day  tides  are  highest 
in  the  summer,  or  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  line,  and  the  night 
tides  highest  in  the  winter,  or  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  this  difference  at  the  springs  ofkn  amounts  to  half 
the  whole  rise. 
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RcBE<;icA« — A  Hebrew  Melopy. 

'  And  the  damiel  was  veiy  fair  to  look  upon^  a  yirgin,  neither  had  any  man 
known  her :  and  she  went  down  to  the  weU^  and  fiUed  her  pitcher/  and  came  up. 

Cfaiens, 

*TwA8  eve  5 — the  last  beams  of  the  weary  sun  fell. 
And  tremblingly  play*d  on  the  breast  of  the  waters ; 

The  virgins  of  Nahor  came  down  to  the  well. 
The  £kirest  of  Mesopotamia's  daughters. 

To  the  brink,  with  his  camels,  the  man  of  God  came ; 

The  damsels  drew  back  from  the  gaze  of  the  stranger. 
Save  ooe, — and  she  linger'd ; — what  £ur  one  could  blame  ? 

His  glances  were  kind,  and  betoken*d  no  danger. 

The  bloom  of  the  peach  on  her  young  cheek  was  glowing ; 

Her  dark  hazel  eye — a  gazelle's,  in  its  wildness ; 
Her  ringlets  in  braidless  profusion  were  flowing ; 

The  lip  of  the  maid  was  an  emblem  of  mildness. 

The  pitcher  was  slung  o'er  her  arm,  at  her  side ; 

She  stood  in  her  blushes  of  innocence  smiling ; 
The  snood  of  virginity,  gracefully  tied 

In  a  fillet  of  white,  was  the  stranger  beguiling^ 

The  maiden  with  artless  simplicity  glancing. 

Reclined  her  fair  form  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain ; 

Her  beauties  the  gaze  of  the  stranger  entrancing, 
He  ask'd  for  a  draught  from  the  lip  of  the  fountain. 

She  drew,  her  young  heart  with  wild  rapture  was  beating. 
And  gtfve  him  to  drink,  on  the  mountain  moss  kneeling ; 

He  press'd  the  chaste  Up  of  the  virgin  retreating^ 
His  look  to  the  core  of  her  heart  was  appealing. 

They  sat,  close  conmiuning,  in  rapturous  sallies : 
Ere  the  innocent  dalliance  of  love  was  suspended, 

'Twas  heard  in  the  mountains,  'twas  heard  in  fhe  valleys. 
Why  the  stranger  to  Mesopotamia  wended. 

She  flew  to  the  city— all  breathless  and  gasping ; 

An  earlet  of  gold  'midst  her  ringlets  was  playinfi;^ 
She  show'd  the  bright  bracelets,  her  taper  wrists  cUq>tng  ^ 

Her  love  for  the  weary-worn  stranger  betraying. 

The  virgins  of  Nahor,  now  pensive  and  lone. 

Stand,  and  wonder  how  love  iix>m  her  clime  could  estrange  her; 
Rebecca,  the  pride  of  their  mountains,  is  gone. 

The  lovely  young  bride  of  the  wandering  stranger. 

St.  Clare, 
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Ths  bbal  State  or  .Gebbce. 

[Thb  foUowing  article  hat  been  ftirniihed  us  by  a  ^tfeman  wfaose  Tiewfl  da 
not  exactly  accord  with  our  own  on  the  subject  on  which  he  writes ;  but,  as  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  opinion,  we  comply  with  his  request 
in  ginng  it  a  place  in  oar  pages — after  this  explanation.] 

^  Much  as  has  been  written  on  the  actual  state  of  Greece^  few 
general  readers  are  even  yet  well  acqtainted  with  the  true  condition 
of  that  unfortunate  country.  Now  that  we  have  struck  a  blow,  and 
a  severe  blow  too,  in  her  drfence,  a  glimpse  at  *  the  teal  state  of 
Greece*  may  prove  interesting  and  usdPbl, — we  say  useful,  because 
from  a  correct  knowledge  of  her  true  situation  her  friends,  and  they, 
we  trust,  are  many,  will  be  better  able  to  assist  her  in  the  stru^le 
in  which  she  must  now  be  inevitably  and  critically  involved.  In 
the  following  remarks  we  shall  speak  freely,  caiuiidly,  and  im* 
partially.  'Diere  is  no  necessity  to  conceal  the  truth,  when  the 
truth  ought,  to  be  spoken ;  and,  in  bringing  the  more  pleasing  and 
lively  colours  into  the  foreground,  and  in  throwing  a  veil  over  the 
darker  and  more  prominent  shades,  we  should  only  delude  our  own 
judgment,  and  mislead  that  of  our  readers,  as  to  the  actual  merits  of 
the  question.  We  wish  to  show  Greece  just  as  Greece  now  is, 
and  just  as  she  was  before  her  people  embarked  in  the  kte  revolu- 
tion. Though  we  may  tell  some  unpleasant  truths,  yet  our  object 
in  stating  the  case  plainly,  is  to  enable  the  real  friends  of  Greece^ 
those,  we  mean,  who  wish,  and  will  exert  themselves  heart  and  hand, 
to  save  her — to  perceive  at  once  in  what  manner  they  best  can  do 
so,  by  directing  their  energies  effectually. 

Greece  is  a  country  intimately  and  dearly  intermingled  with  the 
best  and  holiest  feelings  of  our  heart  ^  and  her  heroes  and  her  sages 
afford  the  loftiest  and  purest  models  of  all  that  is  good  and  great 
in  character : 

'The  isles  of  Greece!  The  isles  of  Greece ! 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung*. 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung : 

Eternal  sunmier  gilds  them  jet — 

But  all— except  their  sun — v^  set  V 
But,  were  this  not  the  case,  were  Chreece  no  object  of  de- 
lightful retrospection,  the  bare  circumstance  of  her  enthralment 
ought  to  rouse  the  indignation,  and  call  forth  the  sympathy 
and  assistance,  of  every  bver  of  liberty-— of  every  -  free,  honest, 
indq>endent  man.  *  Many,*  says  Thucydides,  in  a  passage  re« 
markable .  for  its  eloquence  and  truth,  *  many  have  wondered 
at  all  this  stirring  sympathy  in  a  nation's  interest  5  for,  in 
eyery  noble  mind,  it  has  invariably  been  firand-  more  powerful 
than  th^  common  sympathy  of  feUow-man  towards  ftUow^man. 
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It  cannot  be  that  individual  sympathy  is  increased  by  the  aggregate 
numbers  which  compose  a  state,  because  these  individually,  if  they 
were  not  so  united,  would,  in  many  instances,  remam  unknown  to 
us  }  so  that  such  a  feeling  could  then  have  no  existence,  or  be,  at 
moat,  but  casual  and  enfeebled.  It  is  because  they  are  a  commu- 
nity, a  kind  of  living  and  active  agent,  that  they  claim  an  interest 
in  our  feelings.  Their  conduct  and  actions,  as  a  portion  of  the 
civilised  world,  as  a  portion,  in  ^t,  of  ourselves,  are  the  circum- 
stances which  exalt  and  depress  our  feelings  towards  them.  Hence, 
we  have  always  seen,  that,  in  proportion  as  a  people  have  immorta- 
lised themselves,  and  brought  all  their  institutions  to  the  highest 
perfection,  our  admiration  has  been  the  more  fervent  while  they 
were  in  their  glory,  our  sympathy  and  regret  the  more  potent  in 
their  downfidl  and  adversity.  Nay,  even  for  ages  after  their 
splendour  hath  passed  away,  have  we  continued  the  fond  remem- 
birance  of  what  they  once  were  $  and  many  there  are  who  have 
mourned  over  the  tomb  of  nations,  as  a  mother  mourns  over  the 
urn  which  contains  the  ashes  of  her  only  diild.* 

Sudi  are  the  reflections  of  this  illustrious  Grecian  j  and  little  did 
ha  dream  when  he  wrote  them,  that  a  day  would  come  when  his 
own  land,  then  the  ^  fiurest  of  the  fair,  and  bravest  of  the  bnive,' 
would  afford  so  true  and  mournful  an  example  of  their  justness. 
But  80  it  is }  and  Greece,  the  birth-place  of  so  many  brave  and 
learned  men,  has  ficdlen  from  her  '  high  estate,'  and  long  years  of 
rapine  and  oppression  have  desolated  her  plains,  since  he  wrote, 
and  gloried  in  her  pride.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  vacillations  of  her  for- 
tune, amidst  all  her  misery  aiMl  suffering,  she  has  not  wanted  sym- 
pathy >  nor  has  she  ever  lost  that  hM  on  the  minds  of  men, 
whidi  her  might,  her  &me>  and  her  greatness  had  secured  to  her  in 
her  better  days. 

The  brilliant  ages  of  Homer,  Euripides,  ifischyhis,  Pindar,  and 
Anacreon,  have  b^  swept  away  by  time,  and  now  lie  buried  in  the 
grave  of  other  years.  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Socrates, 
nave  mingled  their  dust  with  the  dust  of  Greece,  and  their  bones 
have  long  since  mouldered  into  earth ;  but  the  hills  and  groves 
amidst  which  these  bright  immortals  wandered,  still  remain. 
Thermopylc  is  still  embosomed  among  her  mountains,  and  the  ear 
still  listens'  to  Uie  waves  which  dash  against  the  rocks  of  Salamis. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea. 

B«l  the  Mood  whidi  Freedom  powed  forth  as  a  libalkMi  waa  i» 
longer  ^ere,  and  for  ceDtmries  it  had  never  throbbed  in  the-hearta* 
of  *  modem  Gredfis.*  Yet,  thoo^  the  mofing,  liviag^  ae^ig,aaA 
ammal  part'  of  anoiaal  Greece  had  thus  departed,  hm  spirit  atdl 
hovered  over  the  land,  aul  wafted  her  £ame  to  those  legknis  whicli 
have  in  modem  tmoes  risen  to  a  pioiid  ppe««minenoe,  poesetsedby 
hettdfim  tile  aenitkofi  her  ranown  and  gbry*    Thcidobtxfi'whUu 
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all  paid  to  b^  uses,  and  sages,  and  warriors  of  old,  voidd  have 
been  abundantly  sufficient  to  secure  to  her  her  weU-eamed  imnMur- 
tality.  Not,  however,  in  those  times  did  Greece  cease  to  be  Greece, 
except  in  name  alone. 

In  the  early  struggles  against  the  fate  which  eventu^ly  over- 
whebned  her,  some  examples  of  her  high  and  ancient  spirit  were 
perseptible,  althougb  considerably  diluted  and  impoverished.  Bexip- 
pus,  Clepdemus,  and  Theodore,  are,  to  the  '  dark  ages  *  of  Greece, 
what  Godfrey,  Charlemagne,  and  our  own  lion-hearted  Richard, 
weie  to  the  gloomy  period  of  the  history  of  Western  Europe,  known 
under  the  same  designation.  We  may  extend  the  analogy  further. 
The  respect  whiqh  was  manifested  by  Germanicus  and  Julian  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  veneration  and  allegiance  which  the 
Enigbts  of  the  Cross  so  anxiously  exhibited  towards  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  Jerusalem.  In  still  later  times  too,  even  in  our  own  day, 
we  have  seen  the  sword  unsheathed,  and  heard  the  piercing  notes  of 
the  war-hom  pealed  over  her  whole  land  to  rouse  her  sons  to  action, 
ih^t  they  might  burst  asunder  the  bonds  which  so  strongly  shackled 
them.  She  has  begun  the  work  of  revolution  and  reformation;  and 
a  new  and  (we  f(^rvently  hope)  a  brighter  prospect  is  now  opening 
before  her.  We  may  condemn  the  judgment,  and  Uame  the  impe- 
tuosity which  has  directed  her  operations  -,  but  no  one  can  utter  a 
single  syllable  of  disapprobation  against  the  noble  spirit  which  gave 
them  birth.  With  this  revolution,  too,  a  name  is  connected  ^ich 
has  conferred  upon  it  a  double  lustre,  and  much  additional  interest ; 
and,  in  uttering  the  name  of  Byron,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  he 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  prosecute  more  effectually  the  good 
work  in  which  he  had  engaged. 

Now  that  men's  minds  have  had  ample  time  to  cool  from  the 
first  burst  of  that  feverish  excitement  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  suddenness  and  eneigy  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
and  the  subsequent  strength  which  it  received  from  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Byron,  we  are  l^ter  enabled  to  glance  at  the  prospects  to 
which  Greece  has  to  look  f«Mrward.  The  spirit  which  incited  the 
Greeks  to  revolt,  we  have  already  observed,  was  noble  and  worthy 
of  all  admiration  :  and  the  enthusiasm  which,  brooking  no  delay, 
and  arrested  by  no  obstacle,  burst  forth  at  once  and  boldly  in  this 
daring  enterprise,  ccnnmands  our  warmest  sympathy.  But  well  we 
know,  that,  in  all  human  affairs  of  great  importance,  be  they  pub- 
lic or  private,  aomelhing  more  is  necessary  for  their  success  thap 
high  and  disinteiested  feeling,  impetuous  energy,  and  head-long, 
hud,  UDtameable  valour.  These  qualities  the  Greeks  possessed  to 
perfection,  and  th^  used  them  unsparingly  and  without  thinking;^ 
but,  in  neglecting  the  cahn  consideration  of  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  these  qualities  were  capable  of  being  well  and  effectually  ap- 
plied, they  Med  to  aooomplish  their  oljeet,  and  involved  them- 
sehrea  in  warfore  with  their  self-constituted  masters,  with  a  fright- 
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Ad  minority  of  chances  against  them.  They  hnrried  on  an  event, 
without  considering  the  means  that  might  best  afford  the  likelihood 
of  its  happy  and  successful  consummation. 

The  occurrence  which  has  recently  taken  place  at  Navarino,  if 
we  may  consider  it  as  an  indication  of  the  friendly  and  active  dis- 
position of  our  Government  towards  the  Greeks,  may  tend  to  dis- 
pel the  dark  and  ominous  cloud  which  has  so  long  overshadowed 
their  fated  land  -,  and  a  lovelier  and  more  animating  day  may  arise 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  her  people,  and  to  lead  them  on  exulting 
to  ttie  high  and  noble  aim  which  they  have  in  view.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  effected  without  the  unanimous,  firm,  and  energetic 
co-operation  of  the  Greeks  themselves  :  without  this,  a  fit  and 
glorious  termination  to  the  war — and  war  there  must  be — is  even 
more  than  problematical.  In  whatever  way  it  may  end,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  there  can  be  but  one  feeling  on  the  subject  in  every 
truly  British  bosom — Greece  b  oppressed — shamefuOy,  nnjustly, 
despotically  oppressed  5  and  Greece  ought  to  be  free — ^tee  as  the 
air  which  fens  the  ruins  of  her  temples,  and  cools  the  sun-shine  of 
her  mountains.  Greece  must  be  firee,  and  appear,  henceforth, 
among  nations,  not  in  the  shadowed  reflection  of  a  fame  which  has 
long  left  her,  but  in  a  light  exclusively  her  own — bright,  unbor- 
rowed, and  enduring. 

To  effect  this,  much  is  necessary  -,  and  much  must  be  done  be- 
fore the  Greeks  can  be  liberated  firom  their  unfortunate  and  debas- 
ing thraldom.  Their  present  condition  presents  many  obstacles  to 
the  completion  of  such  a  purpose,  and  a  most  decided  revolution 
must  first  be  accomplished  among  themselves,  before  they  can  hope 
to  take  their  stand  among  the  free  and  improving  nations  of  the 
earth.  Let  us  look  upon  the  present  Internal  state  of  Greece,  and 
we  shall  find  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  the  first  place,  we  be- 
hold an  enthusiastic  people  struggling  for  independence.  This  is  a 
bright  and  cheering  picture ;  but  here  its  brightness  ends.  To 
compass  this  end  effectually,  every  one  must  know  that  the  whole 
population  of  a  country  thus  engaged,  should  engage  heart  and 
hand  in  the  enterprise ;  that  private  feuds  and  internal  bickerings 
should  give  way  to  the  public  weal;  that  unanimity,  good-will,  and 
mutual  fedth  should  direct  and  temper  the  deliberations  of  her  coun- 
cillors 3  that  her  Government  should  be  nerved,  stimulated,  and 
encouraged  to  cheer  on  her  armies  to  the  contest,  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  check  turbulence,  discontent,  and  anarchy^ 
by  binding  mbre  closely  the  affections  of  the  people,  and'  directing 
Sttdi  affed^otts  nH>re  particularly  to  her  cause.  Tills  is  what  ought 
to  be :  we  must  now  show  how  the  case  really  stands. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  upon  Greece,  we  can  discover 
none  of  those  ennobling  qualities  so  necessary  for  the  successful  ap- 
complishment  of  her  glorious  enterprise.  Her  enthusiasm,  stretched 
at  first  to  the  very  uttermost^  has  been  gradually  relaxing  till  it  has 
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ntBoAf  sunk  into  a  total  and  fearful  apathy :  her  Govemmeiit,  dis- 
tracted by  disunion  and  discord;  the  only  men  in  whom  she  had 
hopes  of  salvation,  giving  up  to  paltry,  private  enmity,  and  still 
more  vOe  and  paltry  .selfishness,  the  efforts  which  their  country  has 
a  right  to  demand  -,  her  resources  exhausted ;  her  troops  unpaid, 
and  frequently  mutinous  ;  her  countrymen  caballing  with  her  ene* 
mies,  without  one  feeling  of  communion  among  themselves,  ex- 
cept a  common  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  Turkish  yoke ;  her 
people,  to  a  man,  dispirited,  jaded,  almost  paralysed  with  terror  5 
while,  to  add  to  all  these  draw-backs,  a  fearful  disease  has  swept 
away,  and  may  again  sweep  away,  hundreds  of  people,  in  those 
very  places  where  most  has  been  done,  and  the  farthest  advances 
made  in  the  march  of  freedom.  Such  has  Greece  been,  such  is 
she  now,  and  such,  we  fear,  she  will  be,  while  her  internal  policy 
remains  unchanged. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  Greek  Revolution  was  com- 
menced rashly  and  prematurely.  To  support  the  convulsions  whidi 
the  reaction  of  liberal  feeling  acting  strongly  against  illiberal 
tyranny  always  occasions,  required  more  strength  and  nerve  than 
Greece  possessed.  Her  constitution,  to  speak  figuratively,  hl^l 
been  debilitated  and  much  impaired  by  misfortune  and  misery  -,  she 
was  humiliated  and  degraded  -,  and  oppression  had  deprived  her  of 
the  power  of  energetic  action.  In  this  state  of  feeble  relaxation, 
she  made  a  daring  grasp  at  freedom,  and  rushed  into  a  career  <lf 
contest,  which  required  infinitely  more  physical  strength  and  more 
moral  exaltation.  She  was  unfitted  altogether  for  so  grand  and 
glorious  an  enterprise.  The  very  state  of  her  society,  disjointed, 
licentious,  caballing,  as  it  was,  rendered  the  residt  of  the  revolu- 
tion exceedingly  doubtful,  more  especially  as  her  efforts  were  di- 
rected against  an  enemy  for  superior  to  her  in  mere  brute  strength, 
and  possessing  this  great  and  commanding  advantage— -a  prescrip- 
tive and  firmly«bound  oppression  over  her  enslaved  and  impoverished 
land.  Besides,  had  Greece  even  succeeded  then  in  throwing  off 
the  Turkish  yoke,  we  question  whether  she  was  capable  of  benefit^ 
ing  very  extensively  by  the  advantages  accruing  from  such  aa 
emancipation.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge 
more  clearly  by  taking  a  brief  view  of  the  condition  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  of  her  relation  to  other  countries,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Revolution  commenced. 

She  was,  at  this  momentous  era  in  her  annals,  immersed  in  a 
state  of  bondage  the  most  oppressive  and  humiliating.  She  was 
debased,  degraded,  cast  down,  trodden  under  foot,  and  shackled  in 
all  her  energies  by  a  yoke  most  bitterly  galling.  From  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  second  Mahomet  fully  established 
over  her  the  power  of  the  Crescent,  her  condition  has  been  most 
deplorable.  Fhim  that  period  till  about  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Greece  remained  in  this  pitiable  state,  making  no  effort  to 
improve  her  oon^Ution,  and  no  revulsion  on  h^  part  to  shake  off  the 
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despotic  and  benuBibing  domination  of  the  barbaric  IVfobammedan. 
then,  however^  the  people  of  ilie  Peloponnesus  did  make  an  ill- 
concealed  attempt  to  recover  their  liberties^  at  the  instigation  of 
the  politic  and  subtle  Catherine  of  Russia.  But  this  ended  abor- 
tively^ and  riveted  the  chains  of  bondage  more  closely.  Several 
years  then  elapsed^  when  a  new  and  more  widely  diffused  spirit  of 
revolution  spread  through  Greece^  out  of  which  have  sprung  those 
scenes  which  are  now  going  forward  amongst  them,  and  which 
have  called  them  to  act  a  more  prominent  part  than  they  hitherto 
have  done  on  the  stage  of  European  politics. 

During  this  dark  and  disheartening  period,  tiie  debasement  of 
Sfldividual  feding  among  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  kept  pace  with 
her  political  demdation.  Hie  endearments  of  priiwte  life>  the 
taond  and  mutuu  ties  between  man  and  man,  were  swept  away  by 
the  same  desolating  torrent  whiA  bore  down  the  bulwarks  of  her 
Jiberty.  This  miserable  state  tji  debasement  pervaded  aU  ranks, 
bom  ^  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  huts  and  hamlets  of  the  poor 
were  the  dens  of  thieves  and  ruffians,  or  the  hiding-plaoea  of  the 
aqaalid,  the  miserable,  and  the  starving  5  while  the  homes  of  the 
higher  ranks  were  the  scenes  of  Turkish  insolence  and  Grecian 
d^;radation,  or  of  the  senseless  and  disgraceful  oppression  of  Gredc 
over  Greek.  This  was  the  state  of  Greece  at  the  period  to  which 
we  have  referred  -,  and  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  in  such  a  oonditiaii 
she  was  not  well  fitted  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  arduous  attempt 
of  achieving  her  freedcmi.  Revolutions,  or  momentous  dianges  in 
the  civil  constitution  of  society,  must  depend  for  their  successful 
.  consummation  on  the  actual  state  of  that  society,  on  the  tone  of 
.mind,  the  manners,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  oi  the  whole  coa- 
munity.  A  leading  spirit  or  two  cannot  call  Author  turn  to  good 
account  the  latent  and  torpid  energies  of  a  people  who  are  not 
prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  objects  towards  whidi 
those  energies  are  to  be  directed.  '  No  discipline,*  observes  an 
able  anonymous  writer,  '  can  at  once^  and  9^  a  single  step,  lead  on 
a  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  that  for  which  it  is  totally  unprepared; 
and  no  presiihng  power  can,  with  a  single  word,  transport  a  body  of 
Bien  from  the  humblest  grade  of  civilised  society  to  Uie  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  and  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  their  rights  as  men 
and  freemen.  Man,  physically  and  morally  debased^  must  first  learn 
to  understand  the  inviduable  boon  which  liberty  confers,  before  he 
can  be  brought  to  exert  his  powers  and  fiM^uUies  in  its  attainment, 
or  reap  real  and  substantial  advantage  from  its  possession.' 

We  repeat,  that,  in  every  relation  or  condition  of  life,  the  Greeks, 
at  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  were  in  a  situation  the  very  reverse  of 
that  whidi  ought  to  have  existed  to  ensure  to  them  the  mastery. 
Their  proficiency  in  the  useful  arts  had  sunk  with  the  depression  cf 
tbdr  civil  and  national  rights,  and  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In 
ooBUDoeroe,  indeed,  there  was  some  little  appearance  of  industryj 
4qpiadeBt  upon  the  enoouraging  efforta  of  odier  couotriea.    In 
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3;ricii1tnre^— *«i  art  of  the  greatest  importance  to  such  a  people/— 
eywer^  miserably  defective  3  it' had.  In  feet/  relapsed  with  the 
mere  primitive  tillage  of  the  soil  i  the  labour  of  the  husbandmaa 
was  feeble,  and  its  products  scanty  and  inadequate.  This,  it  is 
true,  was  not  solely  the  effect  of  their  own  indolence  and  inactivity^ 
but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  benumbing^  tyranny  which 
chilled  their  minds  and  paralysed  their  bodies.  When  we  consider 
that  the  majority  of  the  Greek  population  was  composed  of  pea- 
sants and  of  hnslmndmen,  this  lamentable  clog  upon  their  exertions 
was  an  enormous  evil.  This  their  despotic  masters  well  knew| 
and,  by  every  means  which  tyranny  could  suggest  and  power  per- 
petrate, they  contrived  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  toil-  and 
labofirs  of  their  miserable  bondsmen.  This  system  Of  opprtsstou 
drove  the  Gkeek  husbandman  to  something  like  desperation.  Ren- 
dered indiffisrenc  i»  success, — stripped  to  the  last  farthing  by  public 
and'  private  exactioBS, — unable, *w{th  the  utmoet  exertion  on  his 
part,  to  advance  his  interests,  or  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  toil;-^ 
his  means  of  honest  subsistence  were  rendered  abortive,  and  he  be- 
came an  outcast  from  sodety.  From  this  the  transition  to  cringe 
and  outrage  w«8  easy  enough  :  he  became  a  robber^  and  subslsMd 
entirdy  upon  plunder  and  depnsdation. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  exist  merely  in  those  parts  of  Greece 
which  were  bowed  the  lowest  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan. The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts,  who  are  far 
superior  to  the  lowlanders  in  vigour  of  mind  and  independence  of 
spirit,  have  been  alike  retarded  in  civil  improvement.  Here  the 
Sway  of  the  Turk  was  not  so  severely  felt ;  but  national  disunion^ 
and  the  disjointed  state  of  their  internal  policy,  tended  equally  to 
the  same  disastrous  end.  That  which  the  despotism  of  Mohammed's 
worshippers  effected  in  the  Morea,  was  brought  to  pass  among  the 
mountains  of  Albania  by  the  lawless  character  of  their  rough  inha- 
bitants. While  exacting  tyranny  wrung  almost  to  the  last  drop  the 
produetfons  of  industry  from  the  one,  the  bold  and  licentious  ravages 
4»f  a  wellnnganised  banditti  rendered  futile  and  miserable  the  hibours 
of  the  other.* 

*  Lord  Byron  has  characterised  these  bold  banditti  with  his 
tomed  force  and  fidelity : 

'  'Tis  true  they  are  a  lawless  brood. 

But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ; 

And  every  creed  and  every  race. 

With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place : 

But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand. 

Obedience  to  their  chiefs  command, — 

A  soul  for  every  enterprise 

That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes,— 

Friendship  for  each,  and  foith  to  aU> 

And  venj^eauce  vow'd  for  chose  who  faU,— - 

Has  mwie  them  tvilUng  instruments 

For  more  than  t'en  their  chiefs  intents/ 
Onental  fferald,  Fol  19.  F 
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But  even  this  was*  not  enough.  The  demon  of  destruction 
not  satisfied  with  these  effectual  causes  of  demoralization  and  de* 
basement :  and  so  religion — so  often  misused  and  polluted — was 
brought  forward  to  complete,  by  bigotry  and  superstition,  the  wreck 
of  desolation  and  woe.  Enthusiastic  in  her  tenets, — despotic  in 
her  principles, — ^and  su|)erstitious  beyond  measure  in  her  obser* 
vances, — ^the  devotion  of  the  Greek  Church  soon  merged  into  base 
and  senseless  bigotry.  Thus,  while  slavery  has  withered  up  and 
dispelled  the  national  energy  of  the  Greeks,  religion  has  sunk  and 
degraded  their  intelligences  in  the  domination  under  which  it  has 
reduced  them.  Nothing  contributes  so  effectually  to  enslave  and 
debase  the  mind  as  the  artifices  of  that  fiery  enthusiasm,  which^ 
cloaked  under  the  mask  of  religion,  leaves  no  means  untried,  and 
no  efforts  unused,  to  obtain  disciples.  It  has  been  peculiarly  thus 
with  the  Greek  Church.  Instead  of  inspiring  a  living  hope  and 
strength  into  the  hearts  of  its  followers,  its  object  has  always  been 
to  establish  a  paramount  influence  over  their  thoughts  and  feelings^ 
*^to  gain  blind,  submissive,  but  believing  enthusiasts,  and  to  sway 
with  its  own  impulses  the'national  intellect.  Thus  has  poor  Greece 
been  demoralised,  debased,  and  enslaved  by  the  Turks,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  her  own  want  of  fortitude,  morality,  and  unanimity 
on  the  other }  and«  added  to  these  efiicient  causes,  her  priests  and 
her  pastors  have  not  been  idle  in  contributing  their  share  to  thia 
detestable  work. 

This  then  was  the  actual  condition  of  Greece  previously  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution :  she  was  without  law,  or  any  execu- 
tive control  whatever,  further  than  the  caprice  of  capricious  mas- 
ters 'y  she  was  without  any  inducement  to  industry  and  well-doings 
and  with  every  inducement  to  idleness  and  vice, — bigoted,  super* 
stttious,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  most  influential  priesthood. 
In  this  lamentable  situation,  she  burst  out  into  rebellion  against  her 
tyrannical  oppressors,  and  excited  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
ail  liberal  men.  TbsLi  she  depended  upon  assistance  from  oiur  own 
free  and  generous  country,  was  a  circumstance  natural  enough ;  for, 
whatever  may  be  the  bias  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  there  are 
always  individuals  of  high  and  noble  feeling  ready  to  encourage  the 
downftil  of  despotism,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  trne^ 
unshackled  liberty.  To  a  certain  extent,  Greece  had  this  assistance; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  misfortune  damped  her  hopes,  and 
curtailed  her  exp^tations.  The  ardent  zeal  which  was  at  first  dis* 
played  in  her  behalf  soon  ceased  -,  and  more  than  one  circumstance 
conspired  to  cool  it.  The  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee here,  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Greek 
Government  abroad,  to  which  may  be  added  the  lamented  death  of 
Lord  Byron,  afforded  ample  cause  for  a  relaxation  of  that  fervent 
energy  with  which  the  cause  of  Greece  was  in  its  onset  espoused  in 
Bngland.  At  that  time,  indeed,  we  were  unacquainted  with  the 
actual  foelings  and  condition  of  the  people  whose  cause  we  wer 
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indkied  flo  varmly  to  5i^>port.  We  imagined  tbat  the  people  of - 
Greece  were  heroically  devoted  to  their  cause^-^that  they  were  ck* 
<uted  by  a  patriotic  enthusiaam^  deeply  felt^  and  universal,  and  by  a 
DoUe  and  widely-spread  aspiration  aiter  freedom.  We  knew  not» 
then,  that  the  reflected  shadow  of  their  spirit  was  but  a  splendid 
mockery  of  the  reality  5  and  that  Greece,  with  the  cloak  of  her 
romance  rent  asunder,  stood  exposed  in  the  naked  deformity  of 
spiritless  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  hearts  of  her  people  are 
by  no  means  so  firmly  attached  to  their  country  as  to  risk,  much 
less  to  suffer,  the  pains  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  freedom* 
Many,  very  many,  there  undoubtedly  are,  sincerely  and  devotedly 
affected  towards  the  revolution, — men  who  have  proved  their  zeal 
and  devotement  by  bold,  disinterested,  and  dangerous  enterprise  i 
but  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people 
have  taken  up  the  cause  of  their  country  with  perfect  indifference, 
and  without  appreciating,  or  attempting  to  appreciate,  the  great  and 
glorious  object  which  it  has  in  view.  For  this  we  must  not  blindly 
blame  the  Greeks ;  for  it  ia  the  effect  of  that  great  active  power 
which  has  hitherto  crippled  their  energies,  and  which  ever  will 
cripple  them,  so  long  as  they  coutinue  bowed  down  under  the  in« 
fluence  of  their  moral  and  political  degradation. 

We  wish  to  impress  most  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  that  there  is  an  absdute 
and  indispensable  necessity  for  a  complete  emancipation  from  this 
degraded  state,  before  she  can  hc^  to  assert  her  rights,  or,  having 
asserted  them,  maintain  a  proper  station  among  the  nations  of  the 
East  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  tbat  any  sudden  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks,  no  matter  how  daring  and  enthusiastic  such  attempt 
may  be,  can  as  suddenly  do  away  with  and  counteract  this  strong 
impediment.  Even  were  it  possible  for  the  Greeks  to  burst  out  at 
once  into  freedom,  could  they  stand  as  freemen?  Were  they  to 
sweep  away  the  tottering  and  crazy  dynasty  which  has  bound  them 
80  strcmgly  with  its  chains,  and  emancipate  themselves,  could  they 
retain  their  emancipation  ?  Assuredly  not.  How  can  a  community 
80  disorganised,  relaxed,  iiedling,  and  degraded,  rise  free  and  nnen- 
cambered  from  beneath  the  heavy  trammels  which  long  ^^»^  of ' 
bondage  have  cast  around  it,  and  engrained  deeply  iseto  the  i^MAu?*. 
Cer  of  its  people?  How,  we  ask,  can  such  a  people. ria^  up'iil&n^ 
^ory,  and  conduct  itself  like  a  nation  which  has  known  no  ^(^,  ^\^ 
8ul>jugatioa  ?  The  achievement  is  utterly  and  decidedly  impracti- 
cable, and  must  c(Nitinue  so,  as  long  as  the  sway  of  moral  degra-  ' 
dation  continues  its  influence  over  them  unassailed  and  unidtered* ' 

The  revolution  in  America,  one  of  the  most  successful  as  well  as 
most  remarkable  of  modem  times,  will  afford  us  a  practical  lesson 
on  this  important  subject.  While  the  people  of  .Greece  were  de- 
moralised, debased,  and  despotically  enslaved,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
worst  possible  condition  for  successful  revolt,   those  of  Ameridi 
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vrere  in  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  vigour,  on  wbicb  they 
could  finally  and  securely  trust  for  support  within  themselves.  The 
Americans  had  not  to  combat  against  the  long-enduring  vices  of 
centuries ;  they  were  disencumbered,  full  of  strength  and  vigour, 
and  ready  girt  for  the  contest ;  and  yet  they  did  not  compass  their 
ehd  without  much  difficulty,  and  without  encountering  many  serious 
ahd  most  perilous  draw-backs.  So  true  it  is  that  the  secure  esta- 
blishment of  civil  rights — ^the  only  legitimate  end  of  revolution — is 
an  attainment  that  cannot  be  effected  by  the  mere  effervescence 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  nor  by  the  ebullition  of  hot,  uncontrolled  ex- 
citement. We  have  seen  this  proved  in  Greece,  add  most  forcibly, 
also,  in  the  late  revolution  in  Spain.  The  deep-muttered  curse  on 
oppression,  and  the  wild  frantic  call  for  freedom,  were  as  loudly 
p^ed  among  the  mountains  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  they  had 
ever  been  in  the  Morea  and  the  Isles  of  Greece.  Yet  what  did  all 
this  come  to  ?  Its  fearful  result  is  written  in  permanent  charac- 
ters with  the  blood  of  the  Liberals  on  the  blocks  of  Madrid  j  the 
n^isery  and  desolation  of  its  end  may  be  read  in  the  Ijaggard  looks, 
in  the  poverty  and  the  sickening  dejection  of  the  wretched  refugees^ 
who  have  sought  shelter  in  Britain  from  the  tempest  which  they  have 
raised  for  their  own  destruction.  This  was  the  case  in  Spain,  where  the 
people  were  not  sunk  so  low  in  the  scale  of  degradation  as  the  people 
of  Greece.  But,  we  shall  be  told,  the  Spaniards  were  overpowered  by 
the  interference  of  foreign  Powers  -,  and,  therefore,  they  must  not  be 
compared  with  the  Greeks,  for  they  had  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
to  contend  with.  And  what,  in  this  respect,  is  the  condition  of 
Greece  ?  Is  not  the  intriguing  and  self-aggrandising  Cabinet  of 
Russia  close  by  ?  Is  not  the  power  of  despotic  Austria  within 
hearing  ?  And  will  the  Potentates  of  the  Holy  Alliance  stand  and 
look  on  with  indifference,  while  successful  revolution  is  striking 
down  its  roots,  and  spreading  its  branches  almost  within  the  very 
hot-bed  of  the  rankest  and  most  plethoric  legitimacy  ?  Russia  may 
pretend  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  Austria  may  join  in  the 
alliance ;  but,  were  the  Turks  fairly  beaten  out  of  Greece,  we  question 
whether  the  Greeks  would  gain  much  by  the  change  of  masters. 
Hie  Battle  of  Navarino  has  let  in  a  light  upon  us,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  see  that  England,  at  least,  will  not  interpose  her  aid. 
Nay,  she  will  not  reward  the  valour  of  her  brave  seamen,  for  fear  of 
offending  an  *  old  ally.*  What  can  poor  Greece  expect  from  this  ? 
The  Turk  is  a  rich  man,  and  a  powerful — the  Greek  is  poor,  abject> 
enslaved  5  and,  therefore,  the  ^  old  ally'  must  not  be  too  grievously 
offended,  and  Greece  may  suffer  what  she  will. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  future  emancipation  and  pros- 
perity of  Greece  must  mainly  depend  upon  her  own  exertions,  and 
her  own  united,  unanimous,  cordial  strength.  To  effect  this,  the 
slate  of  things  must  undergo  very  great  alteration.  Before  the 
Greeks  attetnpt  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  they  must,  by  the 
best  means  they  can,  and  without  trusting  to  the  operations  of  a 
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'Greek  Committee/  here  or  elsewhere,  increase  their  physical 
8lrei^th>  by  acquiring  men>  arms,  and  money.  Their  chiefs,  whq 
have  be^  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  a  sad  set  of  intriguing  and 
caballing  politicians,  must  relinquish  all  views  of  mere  personal 
aggrandisement,  cast  away  all  dishonest  and  jealous  feelings,  and 
act,  in  every  respect,  like  the  magnanimous  and  heroic  leaders  of  a 
nation  awakened  by  oppression  to  a  sense  of  its  wrongs,  and  fightipg 
the  good  and  glorious  fight  of  independence.  Among  the  lowe^ 
orders  ignorance  and  superstition  should  be  vanqujshea  and  put  to 
flight  by  education,  and  by  the  well-conducted,  meek,  and  indusr 
trious  efforts  of  an  undesigning  priesthood.  This  will  produce 
good  faith  and  unanimity,  and  lead  to  innumerable  advantages,  all 
tending  to  the  same  good  end.  Superabundant  resources  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  and  perpetuate  a  revolution,  if  the 
people  start  upon  their  enterprise  in  strong  affection,  and  with 
hearts  finally  attached  to  their  anticipated  independence.  But  these 
feelings  must  be  strong  enough  to  dissipate  from  their  union  all 
regard  for  self  and  party.  The  disunion  and  party-spirit  which 
faave  all  along  distracted  the  counsels  and  paralysed  the  efforts  of 
the  Greeks,  shoiild  yield  to  unanimity,  concord,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence and  dependence,  and  not  remain  to  disgrace  and  nullify  sJl 
their  operations.  Sadly  and  sorely,  in  truth,  have  these  draw- 
backs prevented  the  good  which,  situated  even  as  the  Greeks  were, 
might  have  been  effected.  'It  is  melancholy,  indeed,*  observes 
Count  Garoba,  Hhat  the  fond  hopes  of  the  Christian  world  should 
be  thus  frustrated  by  the  petty  dissensions  and  selfish  views  of  a  few 
diiefs,  and  after  so  many  heroic  exertions.'  So,  also,  when  talking 
of  Lord  Byron*s  arrival  in  Greece  :  '  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
&n  English  nobleman  of  great  fame,  and,  what  acted  not  less 
poWerMly  on  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  of  great  wealth,  exag- 
gerated notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  undeceive  them,  was  at  Cepha-^ 
E>nla,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  than  relate  the  various  means  to  en, 
gage  him  in  one  faction  or  the  other — letters,  messengers,  intrigues, 
and  recriminations  -,  nay,  each  faction  had  its  agent  exerting  every 
art  to  degrade  its  opponent.*  '  It  was  added,  that  Colcotroni  was 
stronger  Uian  the  Government,  and  that  the  Greeks  were  more  in- 
tent in  persecuting  and  calumniating  each  other,  than  in  securing 
the  indepenjdence  of  their  country.  Fortunately,  they  were  not 
seriously  menaced  from  any  quarter  by  an  enemy.  There  was  more 
to  be  feared  from  their  own  dissensions  than  from  the  Turks.* 

Another  cause  which  militates  very  much  against  the  success  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  unstable,  vacillating,  irregular  character  of  the 
people.  Sai^ine  enthusiasts  to-day,  depressed  and  melancholy 
to-morrow :  haughty,  impetuous,  fiery,  daring,  at  one  moment  3  at 
another,  cringing,  scheming,  cast-down,  dispirited.  In  short,  they 
possesv  the  pernicious  extremes  of  a  high  mental  tenaperament, 
and  are,  consequently,  ill  calcnlflted  to  sustain  any  lofty  and  fixai 
determination.    To  obriote  the  evils  arising  from  this  vaurialHlity 
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of  character,  tbe  Greeks  mnst  disencnmber  themselves  of  its  infla- 
ence ;  and  this,  with  the  effect  of  education,  and  a  firm,  wiflinching^ 
but  temperate  spirit  of  unanimity,  will  conduce  much  to  the  con- 
summation which  they  desire.  The  Greeks  are  not  without  capa- 
bilities ;  nay,  they  possess  the  very  highest  natural  capabilities  in  a 
Tery  marked  degree  5  and  why  should  not  their  powers  be  duly  and 
wisely  exerted,  so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  glorious 
cause  which  they  have  espoused  ?  It  is  true  that  they  are  a  people 
that  require  years  of  education  and  moral  culture  to  obliterate  the 
deep  canker  which  has  reduced  them  to  tbe  very  brink  of  dissolu- 
tion. This  being  effected,  they  might  come  forth  before  the  world 
in  full  and  brilliant  glory;  but,  without  accomplishing  this,  they 
must  remain  as  they  are^— debased,  degraded,  and  most  miserable. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that,  eventually,  Greece  may  become  free^ 
and  wholly  free  -,  a  land  of  liberty,  and  strength,  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence :  let  us  hope  that  she  may  regain  her  splendour  among 
nations,  and  secure  her  freedom  on  the  safe  and  stable  basis  of  a 
re-vigorated  and  well-ordered  constitution.  To  the  perfect  gratifi- 
cation of  this  hope,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  acquire  some 
years  of  rest  to  renovate  her  stxengtfa,  and  to  allay  the  fever  of  her 
own  intestine  commotions.  Let  her  not  attempt  to  crush  the 
power  of  tbe  Turk  in  her  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexperience, 
if  she  is  to  receive,  in  the  end,  perfect,  palpable^  and  permanent 
benefit :  let  her  train  up  her  children  to  the  combat,  before  she  puts 
into  their  hands  the  weapons  of  death  and  vengeance :  above  all,  let 
her  not  delude  herself  with  the  idea  that  she  can,  in  her  present 
state  of  immaturity  and  unfitness,  build  up  a  constitution  which 
shall  be  a  fit  guerdon  of  her  perilous  strife,  or  which  shall  secure 
to  her  the  enduring  happiness,  renown,  and  glory  of  hard-earned 
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Nature's  stem  features  have  a  deeper  power 
Than  the  more  soft  and  beauteous : — ^we  survey 
The  heaving  ocean,  when  its  tortured  spray 
Boils  o'er  the  waste  of  waters— when  doth  lower 
The  sky  above,  in  fearinl  threatening  gloom  5 
And  the  wild  viewless  spirit  of  the  storm 
Walks  darkly  forth  to  l^ighten  and  deform. 
As  if  to  make  oufi  universal  tomb 

Ofthe  foir  earth  we  dwell  on !— lo  !  we  turn 
To  the  o'emiling  Power,  the  great  First  Cause : 
To  grasp  his  at&butes  and  wield  his  laws. 

How  firuitlessly  our, weak  thoughts  strain  and  bum  ; 
Thai  shrink  Arom  what  'tis  hopeless  to  attain- 
Blindly  baffled,  bootless,  impotent,  and  vain. 
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Thb  Sbaman  Otsbboakd. 
[WrUten  «n  (maI  tk€  Asia,  Sli^mifr  15, 1826.) 

LiAT,  list,  my  love,  to  that  heart-rending  scream 

That  scared  me  wildly  from  my  broken  sleep  ! 
Or  have  I  startled  from  soine  frightful  dream 

Of  drowning  horror  in  the  angry  deep  ? 
Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — "So  j  *twas  but  the  shrill 

Sea-bird  that  shrieks  aloud  at  break  of  day ; 
He  hovers  nigh,  as  'twere  foreboding  ill. 

And,  vulture-like,  he  screams,  expectant  of  his  prey. 

Again,  again  !  that  piercing  shriek  once  mor&-« 

A  strange,  a  wild,  convulsive,  dreadful  cry  ! 
O  Ood  !  it  sounds  more  human  than  before. 

Like  '  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.' 
lll-fiited  man  !  could  none  their  succour  lend 

To  rescue  thee  firom  out  thy  living  grave  ? 
Or  wert  thou  destined  to  so  sad  an  end, 

Unpitied  and  unknown,  to  sink  beneath  the  wave  ? 

But  yesternight  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay. 

Elate  with  joy,  and  reckless  of  the  mom^ 
That  robed  the  King  of  Terrors  in  array 

Most  horrible,  and  laugh*d  thy  joy  to  scorn  ! 
Upon  the  ship  is  fix  d  his  glaring  eye — 

He  dies  not  yet,  but  gallantly  doth  swim ; 
Strong,  wrestling  with  his  dreadful  destiny  : 

The  ship,  the  ship  will  surely  stay  its  course  for  him  ! 

And  so  he  deems,  and  grapples  with  grim  death. 

As  should  a  warrior  with  his  enemy. 
Nor  yields  to  recreant  fear  his  parting  breath : 

A  hero's  not  a  coward's  death  he'll  die. 
Poor  nursling  of  the  wave !  by  hope  upborne 

Awhile,  and  boldly  buffeting  the  billow. 
And  must  thy  buoyant  hope  then  prove  forlorn. 

Thy  winding-sheet  the  foam,  and  ocean  be  thy  piUow  ? 

Oh  no !  methinks  they  back  the  swdling  sail 

And  bring  her  to— -^ny  senses  have  not  err'd ! 
His  cries  have  reach'd  her  wafted  on  the  gale. 

His  IHe  is  saved — O  God  !  his  prayers  are  heard : 
And  yet  she  veers  not  round — it  cannot  be — 

Heaven  speed  it  may !  his  strength  is  well-nigh  gone. 
Courage,  my  man !  the  ship  shall  turn  for  thee  -, 

The  coward  dies  a  thomand  deathi-^ihe  brave  but  one. 
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OhorriUe!  tbe  fthip  pursues  her  track 

Careering  o'er  the  unftithomable  main. 
Unconscious  of  Ids  cries  to  bfing  h^  h$A. 

Tlie  nnhearing  wind  convey*d  no  sound  again* 
Then  roust  thou  die : — for  terrible  despair 

IneritaUy  now  hath  n»g  thy  knell— 
O  God !  can  pen  depict  or  tongue  declare 

Thy  spc^c^iless  figony }    'Tis  indescribaUe  1 

No  hope  is  left — despair  hath  8ea]*d  his  dootn^^  ^ 

How  short  then  life's  poor  triumph  now  sh^  ^J^T^  -    ^^ 
He  will  not  sink,  but  plunge  into  the  tomb,         ,,  ^/ 

And,  like  the  Roman,  die  with  dignity !  ^''**|' 

He  strives  to  '  yield  the  ghost  ,*  *  the  envious  sea,**'    ^^ 

As  if  in  sport,  unheedingly  doth  roll. 
His  spirit  boldly  struggFing  to  be  free — 

*Tis  past !  Almighty  God,  have  mercy  on  his  soul  I 

Victim  of  danger  I  hope !  despair  1  and  death ! 

Thy  Kfe  in  tempests,  storms,  and  perils  past. 
And  destined  thus  to  yield  thy  latest  breath  ! 

Thy  lot  how  sadly,  tragically  cast ! 
Ye  who  command  your  tears  at  need  to  flow 

In  prompt  exuberance,  as  oft  ye  read 
Some  idle  tale  of  mere  fictitious  woe. 

Oh  1  shed  one  drop  for  him,  now  numbered  with  At  <fead  T 

Poor  luckless  nlttriner  !^  of  ki»  own  Hftr^  ' 

He  little  reck'd ;  but;  wb^  about  to  perish. 
His  mem*ry  flash'd  upon  his  faithftd  wife, 

'He  thought  <^  her  he  'd  loved  and  sworn  to  <&eri8h; 
He  thought  upon  his  in^t  babes,  who  raised 

Their  little  hands  to  heav'n  for  him  in  prayer. 
Their  young  blue  eyes,  that  on  tMir  mother  gazed: 

She  kiss  a  them— for  theur  &ther*8  image  smiling  there. 

Enough,  enough  !  such  thoughts  are  misery. 

Ye  who  can  bear  in  misanwropic  mood 
To  wend  your  way  through  life  alone,  and  die 

la  selfish,  unlamented  solitude. 
Leaving  no  trace  of  having  been— ye  scan 

With  callous  heart  suqh  pangs,  nor  heed  these  tie»-* 
A  husband — ilEitber — as  was  this  poor  man. 

Bequeathing  all  to  Heav'n,  by  you  unpitied  dies ! 

W. 
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No.  I.  / 

In  attempting  to  give  a  chronological  rammaiy  of-  caaes  of  libtl 
^viiich  faave  occurred  iii  India,  and  of  the  judicial  and  extra-judicial 
modes  of  animadversion  applied  to  them,  I  am  conscions  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  attracting  the  attention  of  a  certain  description  of  readers 
to  matters^^  ^rlect^  frivolous  and  impalpable,  notwithstanding^ 
the  magni^e  of  the  ^dividual  and  public  interests  connected  with 
them.  When  men  read  of  debates  in  council,  letters  dated  '  CouncB 
Chamber,*  prosecutions  by  United  Secretaries  to  Government,  banish* 
ments  without  trial,  and  suppressions  of  licences  to  print,  grounded 
on  publications  which  appear  to  them  commendable,  innocent,  harm* 
less,  or  infinitely  ben^th  the  solemnity  of  judicial  investigation^ 
tiiey  are  apt  to  suppose  there  must  be  something  in  the  moral  and 
political  circumstances  of  that  country,  which  exempts  it  from  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  criminal  law^  and  that  it 
-would  therefore  be  presumption  in  them  to  pronounce  on  the  merits 
of  such  proceedings  so  far  removed  from  the  course  of  their  know- 
ledge and  experience.  But,  however  men  may  chicane  with  theip 
own  consciences  in  excusing  to  themselves  and  others  their  imfif- 
ference  to  this  controversy^  they  would  do  well  to  examine  theni-> 
tdves  whether  they  be  not  influenced  by  some  selfish  or  sinister  mo- 
tive ',  and  whether  the  very  disproportion  between  the  punishments 
inflicted,  and  the  ofien^^s  charged,  ^pugHxJW^  rather  to  aggravate 
their  indignation  against  the  oppres^rs,  and  stimulate  their  impa- 
tience to  withdraw  the  arbitrary  power  tbey  have  so  much  abused. 
It  is  not  a  tale  of  foreign  tyranny  that  is  unfolded^  which  might  ex- 
cite fruitless  emotions  of  pity  and  horror,  but  of  violence  inflicted  by 
Englishmen  on  Englishmen,  which  appeals  not  merely  to  the  passive 
feelings,  but  to  the  active  virtues  and  practical  exertions  of  every 
reader^  according  to  his  means  and  station. 

*  I  forbear  to  detail  the  several  instances  of  unjustifiable  transpor- 
tation perpetrated  by  Ix)rd  Clive  and  Mr.  Verelst,  at  unseasonable 
periods  of  the  year,  by.circuitous  voyages,  with  risk  of  life  and  loss 
of  fortune.*  The  evif  genius  of  Monopoly  presided  on  each  of  those 
melancholy  and  shamefiil  occasions,  and  shut  the  ears  of  the  nation 
against  the  cries  of  the  victims  for  redress.  What  we  shall  have  to 
consider  will  be  cases  of  an  essentially  difierent  nature,  where  no 
misconduct  was  imputed^  but  only  such  faint  approximation  towards 
Mbd  as  the  most  int<^erant  Attorney-General  would  not  have  in- 
curred the  ridicule  of  prosecutmg. 

*  See  '  Consideradons  on  Indian  Affairs,'  by  William  Bolts.  1775. 
Warren  Hastings  was  not  gnilty  of  one  act  of  tran^Kyrtatioa. 
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Probably  die  efurlie6t  pub&;  libel  pvbliabed  in  India  was  one  od 
tbe  Court  of  Directors^  in  1783^  by  the  Gorernor-General !  Thus  all 
the  world  are  libellers :  Archbishops,  Judges,  Peers,  Members  of 
Pkrliament,  and  Go^remors-General.  In  the  19ih  article  of  charge 
against  Warren  Hastings,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Burke,  4th  April,  1786,  it  is  stated,  '  that  he,  the  said  Warren 
llastings,  did  write,  and  cause  to  be  printed  and  published,  a  certain 
fake,  iniolent,  maUcious,  and  seditious  libel,  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
from  him,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  to  the  Court  of  Directoi;?, 
dated  Fort  William,  90th  March,  1783,  calculated  [as  the  Directors 
truly  affirmed]  to  bring  contempt,  as  well  as  odium,  on  the  Court 
of  Directors,  for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion,'  (viz.  the  resolutions 
which  they  transmitted  to  the  Governor-General  on  his  treatment  of 
Cheit  Sing  of  Benares,  which  they  denounced  as  '  improper,  unwar* 
rantable,  and  highly  impolitic  /)  '  and  that  the  said  libel  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  the  lawful  Government 
of  this  nation  in  India,  through  all  ranks  of  their  Service/  This 
charge  of  a  fieulure  of  respect  to  bis  lawful  masters,  as  collected  from 
the  tone  of  his  defence,  Mr.  Burke  and  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  disdain  to  associate  with  charges  of  the  most  tremendous  im- 
port that  ever  were  arrayed  against  a  state  criminal,  and  in  the  en- 
forcement of  whidi  the  resources  of  tbe  English  language  were 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  demands  of  its  most  splendid  master.  He 
whose  crimes  were  charged,  *  not  as  the  crimes  and  effects  of  com- 
mon human  nature  and  frailty,  but  as  having  their  rise  in  avarice^ 
rapacity,  pride,  cruelty,  ferocity,  malignity  of  temper,  haughtiness, 
insolence, — in  short,  in  every  thing  that  manifests  a  heart  blackened 
to  the  very  blackest,  a  heart  dyed  deep  in  blackness,  a  heart  gan- 
grened to  the  very  core  ;*  be  in  whom  '  all  the  frauds,  all  the  pecu- 
btions,  all  the  tyranny  in  India  were  embodied,  disciplined,  and  ar- 
layed  ;*  '  this  Captain-General  in  iniquity,  who  had  not  left  substance 
enough  in  Asia  to  punish  such  another  delinquent,*  was  also  charged 
before  the  highest  conceivable  tribunal  ^ith  libeUing  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  the  course  of  an  animated  reply  to  their  animadversions 
on  his  conduct !  As  to  the  publication  of  his  letter  in  Calcutta, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  unusual  in  these  quiet  times;  but  in  those  days  the 
war  of  pamphlets  and  debates  raged  incessantly,  and  Mr.  Hastings 
assigned  in  his  letter,  as  his  reason  for  publishing  it,  his  belief  that 
the  resolutions  communicated  to  him  were  either  published,  or  in- 
tended for  publication. 

In  1791,  one  Duane,  editor  of  a  newspaper,  was,  by  order  of  the 
then  Governor-General,  the  Honourable  Charles  Stuart,  arrested;, 
confined  in  Fort  William,  and  transported  to  England,  whence  he 
rq>aired  to  America,  and  edited  a  paper  for  many  years.  At  this 
time  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Sir  William 
Dampier,  were  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  j  but  the  Governor- 
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Cteneral  did  not  chooflG  to  submit  the  offences  of  Duane  to  tlie  ver- 
dict (^  a  jnry^  and  the  judgnent  of  that  Court  The  whoie  trans* 
action  is  wrapt  in  obscurity^  as  if  centuries  had  intenrraed.  .  It  kr 
onl J  known  that,  on  a  return  being  made  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
certifyii^  that  the  person  mentioned  in  the  writ  was  confined  in  tbe 
Port  by  order  of  the  Govemor-General^  the  Court  decided  that  it 
eoidd  not  release  him.  There  exists  no  printed  report  of  the  speeches 
of  the  counsel  and  Judges,  though  it  would  have  been  extremely  in- 
teresting to  observe  with  what  feelings  the  author  of  Uie '  Dialogue, 
between  a  Gentleman  and  a  Farmer'  would  have  witnessed  the  kid- 
napping <^  a  fellow-subject  almost  in  facie  curUe  I  We  do  not  find 
in  Uie  woriu  of  Sir  Willtam  Jones  any  memorial  of  the  impression 
the  event  made  upon  him, — any  record  of  what  he  said  or  did  on  the 
occasion,  or  in  consequence  of  it. 

In  1798,  Dr.  Charles  Maclean,  the  author  of  various  publications 
asserting  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  plague,  and  on  other 
subjects,  was  transported  without  trial,  by  order  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
who  had  just  entered  on  his  adiiiinistration.  The  libel  which  pro* 
voked  Lord  Wellesley  to  give  this  early  specimen  of  his  readmess 
to  encounter  responsibility,  referred  to  the  following  circumstances  : 
Mr.  Allan  Maclean,  an  indigo-planter,  near  Ghazeepore,  having  had 
a  dispute  with  his  partner,  Mr.  D*Aguilar,  struck  him,  and  offered 
bun  satisfaction;  whereupon,  Mr.  D'Aguilar  repaired  to  Mr. 
Ryder,  magistrate  at  Ghazeepore,  and  swore  the  peace  against  his 
antagonist.  Mr.  Ryder,  who  was  not  even  a  Justice  of  the  Peace^ 
refused  to  admit  Mr.  Maclean  to  bail,  but  committed  him  to  prison^ 
and  applied  to  the  Judges  of  Circuit  at  Benares  for  instructions  or  ad* 
vice.  Mr.  Treves,  one  of  those  Judges,  (his  colleague  Mr.  Neave 
being  absent,)  took  it  upon  him  to  direct  Mr.  Ryder  to  send  Mr* 
Maclean  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta,  an  order  which  he  executed  in  the 
most  harsh  and  degrading  ^manner  5  for  he  embarked  Mr.  Maclean 
in  im  open  boat  under  a  guard  of  sepoys,  where  he  was  exposed  for 
upwards  of  a  month  to  the  fervour  of  the  sun*s  rays  by  day,  and  to 
heavy  dews  by  night.  In  the  mean  time,  a  paragraph  appeared  in 
two  Calcutta  papers,  stating  that  Mr.  Maclean  had  fallen  in  a  dueV 
to  contradict  which  erroneous  report,  his  brother,  Dr.  C.  Maclean, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  *  The  Indian 
(Sazette :' 

.  '  Sib, — I  request  you  will  contradict  the  report  which  through 
some  very  gross  misinformation  was  inserted  in  the  last  /  Indian 
Gazette*  and  '  Hurkaru,'  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Madean, 
said  to  be  shot  in  a  duel  at  Benares.  I  this  day  received  a  letter, 
from  that  gentleman,  mentioning,  indeed,  some  drcumstaaces 
which,  if  his  antagonist  had  not  possessed  an  uncommon  degree 
of  prudence,  might  have  led  to  that  catastrophe }  but  I  am  hwppj 
to  add,  that  the  only  disi^^reeabk  effects  of  the  rencontre  havo 
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ariien  ftom  tbe  interference  of  the  magistrate  at  Qfaazeepore^  whoae 
conduct  upon  this  occasion  I  irill  take  a  due  oj^rtunity  of  appre- 
ciating.   I  am^  &c.^ 

*  C.  Maclean.' 
•Cdcutta,  April  28, 1798.' 

nis  is  the  lihel  which  produced  the  transportation  of  Dr.  Mac- 
lean and  the  establishment  of  a  censorship !  Dr.  Maclean  was  in 
liie  first  instance  required  to  soothe  the  pride  of  despotism  by  an 
apology.  He  refused.  He  was  then  informed  that  he  was  aa 
wmUcemed  resident,  and  would  be  forthwith  provided  with  a  passage 
to  England,  if  he  did  not  procure  one  for  himself.  Having  inquired 
what  accommodation  would  be  allowed  for  his  wife,  he  was  in- 
fcrmed  that  she  should  have  that  of  a  common  sailor,  as  usually 
afforded  to  charter-party  passengers. 

On  Lord  Wellesley's  return  to  England  in  1805,  Dr.  Maclean 
pnbli^hed  his  case  5  but  his  country  tacitly  sanctioned  the  <^|>pres-^ 
sion  he  had  suffered,  and  bade  Lord  Wdlesley^s  successors  *  go,  and 
do  likewise.* 

The  sOent  operation  of  the  censorship  prevented  all  further  pro- 
bation of  the  temper  and  magnanimity  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  his 
successors,  until  the  removal  of  the  censorship  in  August,  1818. 
That  measure  did  not  originate  in  the  slightest  disposition  to  respect 
tiie  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  was  it  accompanied  by  any  express  or 
impKed  engagement  to  substitute  trial  by  Jury  for  trial  by  the 
Council  Chamber.  The  censorship  was  withdrawn  because  it  couht 
not  be  enforced  against  recusant  half-caste  proprietors  and  editors ; 
and  a  circular  was  addressed  to  all  editors  by  the  Chief  8ecrc!tary, 
prohibiting  them  from  publishing  any  matter  coming  under  four 
heads,  which  comprised  every  thing  that  could  in  the  opinion  of 
Government  be  considered  unpleasant  or  offensive,  and  were  sub^ 
stantially  the  same  with  Lord  Wellesley*s  promulgated  rules  for  the 
gui/Jance  of  the  Censor.  The  vague  penalty  was  denounced  against 
Sttdi  as  should  infringe  the  rules  of  being  '  proceeded  against  in 
spdi  manner  as  the  Governor-General  in  Comieil  may  deem  ap|^- 
eable  to  th^  nature  of  the  offence.'  Of  course,  this  threat  carried 
with  it  no  terror  to  the  half-castes,  for  wh<Hn  the  curb  of  licensing 
die  press  had  not  yet  been  invented  5  but  Government  took  their 
chance  oi  standing  tbe  brunt  oi  their  efiusions,  satisfied  with  indi<* 
rect  modes  of  coercing  Itiemy  and  with  the  arbitrary  power  of 
banishing  their  more  formidable  European  brethren.  These  latter> 
towever,  being,  generafly.  Members  of  the  Military,  Medical*  or 
Socksiastical  £stdbli6hment>  thereby  oflforing  so  many  TofawraUe 
pohits  to  Government,  and  so  many  eeeoritiea  for  their  good  b&c 
havlouTy  were  found  as  tHKilaUe  atf  ooold  lie  desired,  so  tbat^dicrv 
ima  nothing  (6  disturb  (he  tereni^  of^  the  ComietiUBoaid,  nalii  the 
establishment  af  'The  OalooMa  Jouftfal^*  by  Mr.  Bndringhaaa,  in 
October,  1818. 
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Rdying  on  the  cbaracter  of  Lon|  Hastings^,  such  as  it  iqppeare^ 
from  the  fenour  of  his  public  Efe  in  England^and  such  as  it  was  de- 
scribed to  him  by  his  friends  in  India,  Mr.  Buckiiu^ham  seemed 
to  cherish  an  invincible  conviction  that  he  incurred  little  risk  of 
aammary  banishment  under  his  administration,  for  the  freedom 
with  which  he  might  repel  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  or  bring  to 

SthKc  notice  such  abuses  as  Government  might  be  thought  most 
sirons  to  know  and  redress  :  for,  as  to  grave  discussions  of  his 
more  questionable  measures,  such  for  instance  as  those  connected 
ifrith  loans  to  the  Hyderabad  €k)vemment,  there  were  no  materials 
on  which  to  proceed  ;  nor  probably  would  Mr.  Buckingham,  with 
all  his  confidence  in  Lord  Hastings's  regard  for  public  opinion, 
have  ventured  to  touch  on  topics  so  serious.  How  much  he  still 
underrated  the  influence  of  uiUimited  power  on  the  mind  of  l«ord 
Hastings,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  Governor-General  signified  that 
the  removal  of  the  censorship  was  not  equivalent  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  an  arbitrary  control  over  the  press,  was  on  the  appearance 
of  some  paragraphs  in  'The  Calcutta  Journal'  of  May  28,  1819/ 
stating,  on  the  authority  of  letters  from  Madras,  that  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Mr.  Elliot's  Administration  for  three  years  was  regarded  as^ 
a  public  calamity,  and-  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  the  censor 
of  the  press  at  that  Presidency  in  admitting  whatever  was  crimina- 
tory or  cahimtiious  of  the  late  Queen  CaroSine,  and  excluding  what* 
ever  was  favourable  to  her  reputation,  and  especially  the  last  letter 
written  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  tp  her  mother.  The  Advocate- 
Greneral,  baiving  been  oonsuUed,  dissnaded  a  prosecution,  *  not  from' 
any  doubt  as  to  the  libellous  nature  of  the  fiassage,'  if  subjected  to 
the  test  of  Lord  £llenborough*s  dicta,  but  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  issue  ^  and  the  Chief  Secretary  was  directed  to  repri- 
mand Mr.  Buckingham  in  a  letter  difted  June  18,  1819,  which 
refers  him  to  the  circular  of  August  19,  1818,  and  conchidee  as  fol- 
lows : — *  On  the  present  occasion,  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
does  not  propose  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  him  by  law  j  but  I 
am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that,  by  any  repetition  of  si  similar 
oience,  you  will  be  considered  to  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
cciuntenance  and  protection  of  this  Government,  and  wiU  subjeet 
yourself  to  be  proceeded  against  under  the  aoth  section  of  the 
sad  Geo.  III.  cap.  155.'  Thus  Lord  Hastings  avowed  hb  deter- 
ralnaftion  to  treat  as  an  offence  worthy  of  banishment,  the  repetition 
of  paragraphs  similar  to  Uiose  which  twelve  impartial  men  swora^ 
to  decide  justly  would  have  considered  undeserving  of  the  smallest^ 
punishment.  It  was  by  the  cumulative  we%ht  of  such  charges,  99 
proved*  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  overwhelmed !  This  was  the 
first ^4ir  scries  of  intimations  from  Lord  Hastings,  that  the  next 
offence  would  bring  down  that  sentence  of  transpwtation  which 
was  at  last  passed  by  Mr.  Adam  without  any  warning. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  strictares  wliich  Mr.  fiudcingham  about 
this  time  passed  on  the  exercise  of  the  censorship  at  Madras,  con« 
Tejed  an  indirect,  but  most  unoiertted,  compliment  to  the  Bengal 
Government.  Wiiile  he  was  speaking  of  that  (by  no  means  the 
worst)  mode  of  controlling  the  press  with  the  indignation  and 
abhorrence  natural  to  an  Englishman,  whose  love  of  liberty  and 
habits  of  considering  personal  security  as  co-extensive  with  British 
Sovereignty,  had  been  strengthened  by  his  travels  in  countries 
teeming  with  the  fruits  of  the  antagonist  principle,  and  by  his  open 
censure  of  the  Madras  Administration,  leading  the  world  to  believe 
that  in  Bengal  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  more  noble  and 
benign  rule,  that  very  Bengal  Government  was  manifesting  aa 
entire  sympathy  with  the  subordinate  Presidency,  and  threaten- 
ing summary  banishment  for  observations  which  were  reprobated 
as  '  highly  offensive  and  objectionable  3  ^"^  and  which  appear  also  to 
have  been  considered  '  malicious,'  and  proceeding  from  a  deliberate 
design  to  calumniate.^ 

Before  the  above-mentioned  Chief  Secretary's  letter  of  June  IS 
was  written,  it  was  known  that  a  meeting  of  the  British  inhabitants 
of  Madras  had  been  holden  at  the  Exchange,  May  26,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  an  address  to  Lord  Hastings,  at  which  the  principal 
speakers.  Sir  Samuel  Toller,  Colonel  St^^ope,  and  Mr.  StaveLy, 
expatiated  on  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  his  Lordship  in 
emancipating  the  press  of  Calcutta )  and  the  following  passage  was 
introduced  into  the  address  : 

'While  contemplating  this  important  subject,  (the  diffusion  oi 
knowledge,)  it  must  have  occurred  that  to  the  attainment  of  truth 
freedom  of  inquiry  was  essentially  necessary,  that  public  opinion 
was  the  strongest  support  of  just  Government,  and  that  liberty  of 
discussion  served  but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Executive* 
Such  freedom  of  discussion  was  the  gift  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind ;  an  invaluable  and  unequivocal  expression  of  those  senti- 
ments, evinced  by  the  whole  tenor  of  your  Lordship's  adminis- 
tration.* 

A  full  report  of  these  proceedfiigs,  though  suppressed  by  the 
Madras  Censor,  appeared  in  '  The  Calcutta  Journal*  of  June  17,  the 
very  day  before  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter  was  written.  That 
letter,  therefore,  contained  an  authoritative  disclaimer  of  the  de- 
signs r^^arding  the  press  ascribed  to  the  Bengal  Government  by 
the  British  inhabitants  of  Madras  j  and,  when  the  day  fixed  for 
the  reception  of  that  address  arrived,  24th  July,  it  was  to  be  - 
expected  that  Lord  Hastings  would  explicitly  correct  the  misap- 
prehensions and  erroneous  views  of  his  policy,  under  which  one 
paragraph  in  their  address  had  been  written ;    and  that,  if  he  did 

•  Letter  of  the  Chief-Secretary,  June  18,  1819. 
t  'Sutement  of  Facts,'  p.  11. 
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not  enter  into  an  argamentatlTe  refiitatlon  of  thetr  doctrtnes  as  ap^ 
plicnble  to  India,  he  would  at  least  plainly  declare  the  nature  oi  thi 
control  to  which  the  Calcutta  press  was  subject^  as  set  forth  in  the 
letter  to  Editors  of  August  12,  1818,  and  more  clearly  in  that 
which,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  he  had  directed  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Buckingham.  Bat,  instead  of  taking  that  course,  his  Lordship 
replied  to  that  part  of  their  address  as  follows  : 

'  One  topic  remains.  My  removal  of  restrictions  from  the  press 
has  been  mentioned  in  laudatory  language.  I  might  easily  have 
adopted  that  proceedure  without  any  length  of  cautious  considera- 
tion,  from  my  habit  of  regarding  the  freaiom  of  publication  as  a 
natural  right  of  my  fellow-subjects,  to  be  narrowed  only  by  special 
and  urgent  cause  assigned.  The  seeing  no  direct  necessity  for 
those  invidious  shackles,  might  have  sufficed  to  make  me  break 
them.  I  know  myself,  however,  to  have  been  guided  in  the  step  by  a 
positive  and  well-weighed  poliq/.  If  our  motives  of  action  are 
worthy,  it  must  be  wise  to  render  them  intelligible  throughout  ma 
empire  our  hold  on  which  is  Opinion. 

*  Further,  it  is  salutary  for  supreme  authority,  even  when  its  in- 
tentions are  most  pure,  to  look  to  the  control  of  public  scrutmy. 
While  conscious  of  rectitude^  that  authority  can  lose  nothing  of  iti 
8trenfi;th  by  its  exposure  to  general  comment:  on  the  contrary,  it 
acquires  incalculable  addition  of  force. 

*  That  Government  which  has  nothing  to  disguise,  wields  the 
most  powerful  instrument  that  can  appertain  to  sovereign  rule.  It 
carries  with  it  the  united  reliance  and  effort  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  governed.  And  let  the  triumph  of  our  beloved  country,  in  its 
awM  contest  with  tyrant-ridden  France,  speak  the  value  of  a  spirit 
to  be  found  only  in  men  accustomed  to  indulge  and  express  their 
honest  sentiments.' 

Without  attempting  to  reconcile  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
removal  of  the  censorship  did  really  originate,  and  the  conditions 
attached  to  that  removal,  and  so  lately  enforced,  with  '  the  positive 
and  well-weighed  policy*  described  in  the  above  speech,  it  must  be 
granted  that,  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  spoken,  the  Editors  of 
newspapers  were  entitled  to  consider  all  extra-judicial  restrictions  as 
virtually  repeated.  No  man  ever  gave  a  more  solemn  pledge  in  the 
face  of  the  world  than  Lord  Hastings  did  on  that  day,  that  thence^ 
forward  he  would  never  assume  the  functions  of  accuser,  jury,  and 
judge,  in  matters  of  libel,  but  leave  the  supposed  aberrations  of  the 
press  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  Yet  this  formal  compact,' 
so  deliberately  and  publicly  entered  into,  so  gratefully  accepted,  so' 
easily  observed, '  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious  sounds,^ 
was  repeatedly  violated,  sported  with,  and  disregarded,  as  if  thrf 
whole  ceremony  had  been  a  dream  ! 

Some  misgivings  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  contmuance' 
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astonishment  and  dkappointmeiU  ntsit  day,  whan  be  received  a 
If Uer  from  Ihe  Chief  Secretary,  refanring  u^tbe  fcgUfctiocfg  of  1618 
a«  baing  in  full  force^  and  requhriog.  him  to  tratttnt  withih  three 
days  the  draft  of  aa  jtekxiowledgmettt  of  the  imfjuayilety  <if  his 
con4uct>  aad  a  fiiU  and  aufiicieut  afoi^^gy  to  the  €k»reronicfkit  of 
l^oti  St.  Qeorge,  which  draft,  if  approved,  was  to  be  retumed  to 
bipi  for  publication !  .     . 

This  requisition,  was,  in  fi 
boinishment,  because  it  insidiou 
from  that  penalty  by  adopting 
gradation.  Mr.  Buckingham 
fespectfhl  refusal  to  subscribe  t 
which  be  still  entertained  -,  whi 
tabmitted  so  satisfactory  an  e: 
he  had  written  the  paragraphs 
port,  that  Lord  Hastings  reduc 
tation  expressed  in  the  Chief 
HmX  he  would  *  express  his  reg 

80  cardessly  worded  as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  disrespectfU 
^mmadvenion  on  the  Government  of  Madms.*  But  what  is  most 
■emarkable  in  Mr.  Bockingham's  reply  to  the  peremptory  demand 
^an  ample  apology,  is  his  dear,  unanswerable,  and,  as  one  would 
suppose,  eKCTuciating  exposition  of  the  violation  of  a  solemn  pledge 

♦  See  his  lettrt"  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  January  18,  1820,  p.  9. 
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in  iMKliotttiig^  ih^  lettir 
tit.  Wkst  notice  wm  taken  of  tlM  most  iiMit«M 
J  pmt  of  Ibr.  BndLingtem*!  letter?  Wm  ^  correet- 
»of  kieftetoorinfeteBeesdeniedoreonlfoferled?  ^Ttit  Lord- 
Mp  m  Cmndl  4Mt  noi  eonnier  U  io  he  neceisary  le  Mitfr  tul^ 
4m§  detailed  gj!<iiiiin<i<feii  ef  tib«  remarke  which  fou  hm>e  nhmitted 
i0  Gmemmemt;  Wt,  ^liili  refennoe  to  the  i^eemii^  conteined 
pmf^Enphs  16  to  <i3  of  yoar  letter  of  the  18th  insl.  industTe,  he 
Areels  me  to  state/  kc.i  nor  diii  Lord  Haatfaigs  erer  attemi^  t» 
teeonciefiisacceptanceof  dMcomplifnenleof  the  Madras  addreBaeri, 
and  his  unyodifted  eulogy  of  a  free  press  m  IiKtia,  with  his  snbse- 
fnent  treatmeiit  of  that  press.  The  engagements  he  contracted  on 
1^  944h  July;  1819,  and  the.  natural  clemency  of  |Ms  disposition, 
only  served  to  lead  him  into  new  inconststencies,  to  disarm  menaces 
of  tlMir  terror,  and  continually  teippt  their  object  to  speculate  on  the 
psepondrrsnre  of  milder  purposes. 

What  wonid  have  haen  the  resist  natmally  to  he  aatidpnled  Arooi 
llie  very  efeotiveness  of  his  reply  of  the  18th  January,  operating  an 
tbe  spirit  which  had  dictated  the  Chief  Sectetary^s  letter  of  the  19* 
Janoary,  wn  may  dednoa  Cinm  the  Mlowiiy  extracts  from  Mr. 
Adam*s  pamphtot : 

'Mr.  Bnfflringhsm'a  reply  ta  tMs  eooMnnnication  from  Go- 
ip«i««ent»  (deaHmding  an  imaMdiale  apology,)  is  weM  dtsui- 
i^g  of  ^tt  naasl  serians  ooanidsration,  as  illustratiTe  of  the 
tme  spisit  and  psagiws  nf  his  apposition  and  disohedHenee.    In^ 


of  transmstling  the  dNA  of  the  acknowledgment  and  apelorf 
^  the  Chief  Saentery,  as  dtieoted,  he  enters  into  an  expUi>- 
nation  and  jnstiieataon  of  his  conduct.*  '  To  the  dear  and  po- 
sitive iiynnctions  ef  the  Snpreme  Government  of  the  ooantry,  Mr. 
Bnckingfaam,  a  licensed  free  mariner,  thinks  proper  to  oppose  hia 
oWn  pretended  dignity,  as  if  the  unfounded  insinuations  thrown  out 
by  him  against  the  puhGc  conduct  of  the  Madras  Chivernment  were 
nothii^  sind  his  digni^  every  thing.'  '  Instead,  therefore,  of  mk 
sfMdogy  to  Governnent,  as  demanded  of  htm,  he  sends  a  long  letter 
dT  justification ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  called  upon  a  second 
tioM,  that  he  sent  in  adraft  of  a  letter  for  the  purpose  of  beiag  for« 
•warded  to  Madras,  which  draft  contained  no  apology  whatever,  hut 
another  attempt  at  justification.* 

This  is  the  genuine  strain  of  all  who  are  jndges  in  their  own 
cause.  Instead  of  acknovdedging  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  Cooncfl 
'Chamber  ia  matters  of  libel,  and  acqniesdng  in  the  canionr  and 
lenity  with  which  it  had  on  this  occasion  applied  the  principles  of 
'  eriputtal  equitv,'  Mr.  Buckingham  sende  a  long  letter  ofjuit'^a* 
Mom  !  To  tlw  cmr  and  positive  tnjunctioos  of  a  Governor-General, 
that  he  should  fabricate  an  acknowled^ent  of  sentiments  which  he 
-did  not  entertain, '  a  licensed  free  manner'  contumaciously  opposes 
a  regard  to  truth,  and  to  the  dignity  of  an  unsullied  reputation !  All 

Orientol  Benld,  Fol.  19.  O 
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thig  is  well  deeyviog  of  the  laqat  ayiptfs  conni tojatioa,  ^rooag  idihtr 
^jbjiigB,  ^  illustrative  of  the  truth  c^  tbeobaetvation  of  an  acute  mtK 
laliat^  (ham,)  that '  the  fuller  of  pride  any  ooe  is  him8eU>  the  auue 
impAtient  will  he  be  of  the  smaUeat  instaacet  of  it  in  other  people* 
Au^  the  les9  humility  any  one  has  in  his  owji  mind,  the  more  will 
he  demand  and  be  delighted  with  it  in  other  people/ 

'  The  next  oooasioo  of  the  interfereoee  of  Govemtnent  was  in  re- 
quiring the  name  of  tike  writer  oi  a  letter  in '  The  Calcutta  Journal/ 
#f  39th  February,  18)20^  complaining  of  the  abuse  of  paying  the 
troops  at  Hyderabad  in  an  inferior  currency.  It  was  stated  in  the 
letter  that  the  writer  had  left  his  address  with  the  Editor^  and  was 
prepared  to  prove  his  assertions.  There  is  no  point  in  which  it  is 
more  important  for  a  Government  to  have  clean  hands ;  as,  besides 
the  meanness  of  such  pilfering,  it  undermines  the  sentiment  of  su- 
bordination and  loyaky.  There  is  also  no  point  on  which  a  Go- 
vernment is  less  capable  of  being  calumniated,  and  may  with  more 
ftflvantage  challenge  unlimited  scrutiny,  because,  the  facts  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  strictest  demonstration.  In  this  field,  therefore,  a 
free  press  may  do  infinite  good,  and  can  do  no  harm  :  yet,  to  the 
jaundiced  eyes  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  the  conduct  of  the 
Editor,  even  on  this  occasion,  appeared  deserving  of  some  '  mark  of 
the  displeasure  of  Government/ 

.  In  ^  The  Calcutta  Journal'  of  November  6,  1830,  there  appoaMd 
a  short  declamatory  letter,  asserting  the  superior  efficacy  of  claims 
jbunded  on  interest  to  those  founded  on  merit,  in  procuring  prefer- 
«ient  for  individuals,  especially  in  the  army.  The  abuse  of  patronage 
i^  another  evil  against  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  free 
^ress  to  guard  every  community,  and  the  false  imputation  of  which 
;mayj  with  almost  equal  facility,  be  refuted.  As  Uie  letter  in  ques- 
tion pointed  to  no  facts,  it  seemed  thrown  out  as  a  theme  on  whicb 
public  opinion  might  declare  itself;  and,  from  the  favourable  senti* 
xnents  generally  expressed  by  the  Editor  up  to  that  date  with  respect 
<to  that  branch  of  Lord  Hastings*s  administration,  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  bad  signified  his  dissent  from  the  sentiments  of  the  letter* 
/writer,  could  not  be  doubted.  Indeed,  the  alacrity  and  ability  with 
.which  several  correspondents  volunteered  to  vindicate  the  Governor- 
.<)renera],  might  almost  have  countenanced  a  suspicion  that  the  .of* 
fensive  letter  itself  was  a  weak  invention  of  his  Lordship  s  friends. 
JS^evertheless,  the  usual  cry  of  libel  resounded  through  the  Comicil 
Chamber,  and  Mr.  Spankic  expressed  his  readiness  to  caixy  it  into 
the  Supreme  Court.  Government,  however,  had  never  yet  v^* 
«tured,  and  never  did  venture,  to  stand  confronted  with  the  '  free 
mariner*  before  a  jury  -,  and  Lord  Hastings  extricated  himself  from 
this  scrape  by  means  of  a  deprecatory  letter  from  Mr.  Buckinghaov 
.coUusively  suggested  by  himself.^ 

'''■''        .     '        ' ' '         '         '      I   ij    II      ■    p^— i^ 
•  See  'Oriental  Herald'  for  January,  1824,  p.  26. 
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Tt  appears  tbiat  Ae  Supreme  €btmdl  also  saf  in  dd^iiilicm  dti  it 
letter  which  appeared  in  '  The  Calcutta  Journal'  bf  the  Sd  cf  Nb* 
veinhcr,  1820,  complaining  of  a  monopoly  ctf  bungaloes,  or  houses^ 
nt  certain  stations  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  The  name  of  the  author* 
-was  demanded,  and  given  np,  afler  his  consent  had  been  obtained. 
The  task  of  reprimanding  him  was  then  devolved,  by  the  Govemor- 
jQemral,  upon  the  Codimander-in^hief,  and  execulod  in  the  mildest 
AanDs^  thera  beh^  a  pvetty  equal  mixture  of  repvoof  asd  oonqpUr 
«ienl;. 

Who  vould  not  tire  of  writing  a  history  of  aH  the  petty  contests 
-which  the  Supreme  Council  were  not  tired  of  waging  ?  What  next 
occupied  their  attention  was  Mr.  Buckingham*s  animadversion,  ill 
Iris  paper  of  2d  July,  1821,  on  the  circulation,  pott-frecy  of  the 
prospectus  of  the  'John  Bnll'  newspaper,  filled  with  virulent  invec- 
tive against  him  and  aQ  his  supporters.  Mr.  Spankie  was  again 
consulted,  huty  in  consequence  of  his  reply,  it  was  not  thought  expe* 
dient  to  adopt  any  legal  measures ;  f  that  is,  it  was  not  thought  ex^ 
pedient  to  permit  the  whole  matter  to  be  publicly  discussed,  and  tb 
refer  the  question  of  his  guilt  to  impartial  men,  and  therefore  re- 
course was  again  had  to  denunciations  of  arbitrary  vengeance.  A$ 
Mr.  Spankie  dissuaded  a  prosecution  in  a  matter  which  would  luring 
lie  '  John  Buir  into  question,  so  he  afterwards  declined  to  be  em» 
4rii^ed  by  tba  proprietors  of  that  paper  as  counsel  for  their  defenocw 

A  more  vehement  commotion  was  excited  by  a  letter  in  the 
^  Jonrnal*  of  10th  July,  1821,  representing  the  inconveniences  likely 
to  arise  from  the  want  of  local  control  over  military  chaplains,  ^ 
respect  to  their  obtaining  leave  of  absence  from  their  stations.  The 
loss  of  the  ordinances  and  consolations  of  religion,  when,  from  the 
prevalence  of  sickness,  they  were  most  valued,  to  which  numerous 
flocks  were  subjected  by  the  excursions  of  chaplains  to  perform  lu- 
crative marriages  at  remote  out-stations^  was  not  ascribed  to  any 
'defect  in  the  public  character  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  -,  it  was  not 
insinuated  that  he  would  sanction  improper  conduct  in  chaplains, 
but  only  that,  owing  to  his  great  distance  from  the  scene,  he  could 
not  judge  when  an  interval  of  absence  from  duty  would  be  attended 
^th  least  inconvenience.  No  jury  would  have  found  any  thing  in 
the  least  degree  objectionable  in  the  letter.  Bishop  Mid<Ueton,  how- 
•ever,  looked  upon  it  as  containing  '  serious  accusations'  against  him- 
self, and  was  of  opinion  that  '  they  could  not  be  repelled  in  any 
more  public  manner  than  by  submitting  them  to  Government^  and 
recordiDg,  at  the  same  time,  his  sentiments  on  them.*  In  further- 
ance of  this  mode  of  repelling  the  charges.  Government  required  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  letter,  that  they  might  punish  him  ac- 
'Cordingto  his  rank  and  station }  but  as  that,  not  being  known  to  the 

•  Captain  Pdl,  an  eminoit  Sanscrit  sdic^ar,  who  died  m  1824. 
+  'Statement  of  Facts,' p.  21. 
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Editor^  oouU  not  be  oommimicated^  the  Goveraor-Generd's  ivhok 
power  of  reprdiensioii  was  displayed  in  a  letter,  dated  July  17»  evi- 
dently written'Wfth  hU  oion  heaxA,  i^nd'  trttnsalMHin  the  Chief  Se* 
eretary's  office,  which  concloded  with  these  words : 

.  '  It  would  be  with  undissembled  regret  that  the  6ovemor-6e^ 
noral  in  Gosncil  should  ihid  himsdf  constrained  to  exercise  the 
chastening  power  Tested  in  him ;  nevertheless,  he  will  not  shrink 
-from  its  exertion,  where  he  may  be  conscientioasly  satisfied  ^lat  %ht 
preservation  of  decency,  and  the  comfort  of  society,  require  it  to  be 
apjdied.  I  am  tbence.  Sir,  instructed  to  give  you  this  intimaition : 
Should  Govemmeut  observe  that  you  persevere  ip  acting  on  tbe 
principle  which  you  biave  now  asserted,  there  will  be  no  previous 
discussion  of  any  case  in  which  you  may  be  judged  to  have  violated 
those  laws  of  moral  candour  and  essential  justice^  which  are  equally 
binding  on  aU  descriptiotts  of  the  community.  Yon  will  at  once  be 
apprised  that  your  license  to  reside  in  India  is  annulled,  and  you 
will  be  required  to  furnish  security  for  your  quitting  the  country  by 
the  earliest  convenient  opportunity.* 

Kor  a  detailed  refutation  of  aU  the  sophislry  which  the  above 
letter  contadned,  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  reply  to  It,  dated 
m^th  July.  The  reader  will  have  difficuky  in  believmg  that  the 
^Secretary's  letter  was  written  by  the  same  person  y/Ao  qioke  the 
speech  of  ^4th  July,  1819.  Hiose  who  recognised  the  truehotd 
HasUngs  in  the  speaker  of  that  speech,  felt  that  keenness  of  disap* 
-poitttment  and  regret  which  Cicero  so  powerfully  expeesses  when 
hmenthig  the  backsliding  of  Pompey.^ 


Stanzas. 

Why  seems  that  vale  so  lone  and  sad. 
Where  first  I  joy  in  bein^  had  ? 
My  soul  turns  now  firom  its  scenes,  though  £ur. 
As  if  a  sepulchre's  gloom  were  there. 

^T  was  the  home  of  hearts  that  are  exiled  now  -, 
*Twas  the  channel  of  joys  that  have  ceased  to  llow; 
Of  prospects  fair  that  have  long  been  dimm'd,-— 
For  a  changing  star  o'er  their  colours  beam'd. 

Thea  how  sweet  to  ghmoe  at  the  spirit's  home. 

Through  the  long  du-k  vista  of  the  tomb. 

Where  all  that  is  worthy  oi  love  shall  be 

Mine  own  through  a  Ueit  et^nity.  S«  E.  H*. 

•  dc,  ad  Att.  1H>.  ii.  ^.21.    '  Itaque  amicus  iUe  noster,  ioselens  in- 
iuni»,  semper  in  laude  versatus,  efrcamiliiens  gloria,'  &c. 
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Hn  a  new  French  Periodical^  entitled  ^  lie  Qyinnase/  is  an  article  on 
ibSa  Interesting^  subject,  which  vf e  have  deemed  woi^y  of  trandation 
Ifct  our  pages;  uiider  the  <x>ntictioiij  tkAt  there  it  no  country  in  whkli, 
iad  1K>  cW  of  readers  by  wlion,  it  may  not  be  penised  ymh  interest, 
llie^gteaft  {Seneral  fUestion  undertaken  to  be  (Uecnased  by  the  writer  is 
tiiie^  '  If  there  an  inequality  in  the  division  of  moral  and  natural 
advantages  among  the  different  classes  of  society?  If  this  inequality 
existSy  what  are  its  causes  ?  And  ought  these  causes  to  be  perpetuated  V 
The.  first  branch  of  this  inquiry  is  on  the  collateral  question,  *  Are 
women  generally  leiss  unhappy  than  men?'  .and  this  is  disenssed  below. 
We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  these  pi^iers  with  care,  and  continue  to 
adeot  from  them  such  as  may  appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  greatest  merit. 
Without,  howerer,  wbhing  it  t^  be  understood  <hi^  we  concur  in  a^l  the 
viewB  tiJ^oa  by  the  writeiw,  as  the  piqE>ers  are  controyersial,  and  will  con- 
tain Tery,  ii^posite  opinions  from  ^iffer^nt  pens.-«-£D.] 

Are  Women  generally  leu  unhappy  than  Men  9  . 

I  wn«i  flU^pOBe  diat  an  kOiabitant  of  the  otfacor  wocM  suddenly^ 
flnds  himself  tmnspocted  hilo  one  of  our  eifcles^  He  sees  n^en 
Whose  dress  is  plnn,  and  entirety  destitute  of  gruce,  wandering' 
about  tilce  shadows,  nnd  standing,  like  kcqueyt,  around  women,  to 
wh^m  tfaey  proffer  the  most  asaidious  and  respectful  attentions ; 
4ie8e  ktter  adorned  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  sparkling  witi^ 
fewds,  sealed  litoe  qneeu  cm  their  thrones,  and,  if  tbey  make  a 
single  step,  attracting  all  eyes  towards  them.  Ask  bim  which  of 
these  two  beings  is  the  happier.  Assuredly  he  will  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment :  we  shall  appear  to  him  notbing  better  than  poor 
wretches  drawn  in  the  train  of  our  sovereign's  car — slaves  humbly 
destined  to  adorn  their  triumph. 

But  this  being  of  the  other  world  must  not  be  caught  by  these 
appearances.  In  brder'  to  be  convinced  that  tiiey  do  not  deceive! 
him,  he  must  interrogate  the  females.  But,  what  will  be  his  sur- 
prise when  be  bears  almost  universidly  fix>m  these  gay  dancers,  with 
their  flowers  and  their  trinkets,  notbing  but  elegies  on  their  fate, 
but  bitter  oomplain^  on  the  inequality  of  their  lot  ?  Will  he,  from 
this  ak>ne,  change  his  opinion  ?  He  might  be  tempted  to  do  so  5 
ior,  if  it  is  a  personal  thing,  and  it  depend  exclusively  on  the  judg- 
ment of  th^  individual^  it  is  happiness  j  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
believe  ones'  self  unhappy,  is  to  be  so  in  reality.  But  be  is  desi- 
rous first  to  consult  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  on  so  singular  a 
dontradictk>n.  From  him  be  will  learn  that  women  have  a  right 
to  complain  5  and  this,  according  to- my  ideas,  is  the  manner  in 
wbkh  he  will  explain  this  section. 

'  The  principle  of  happiness  bein^  within  us,  its  first  basis  con- 
iiste  In  the  manner  of  b^ng  comiMetdy  individual,  which  we  have 
the  power  of  creiating  within  ourselves.  Mow,  it  is  bnpossible  that 
any  but  a  powerful  and  independent  being  should  thus  be  able  to 
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tiMi^but  his  ewn  ccforse.  Futhre,  rattier  tSun  inlive»  mxBMi  i» 
BeceM&rily  always  in  a  state  of  dependence.  Made  for  the  use  of 
another,  as  <!Madon  ctearly  indleales»  she  isattaolMd  to  his  destiny, 
die  is  subordinate  to  him,  and,  in  her  existence,  eompletdy  seoon- 
dkry ;  to  wish  to  belong  to  hersdf,  and  to  Hve  on  her  own  aeconn^ 
^nld  be  ahnost  to  revolt  against '  Genesis.'  To  be  two,  to  lead  a 
Hf^  of  association,  like  those  cyphers  whose  only  vsdne  is  derived 
from  those  to  which  they  are  joined,  is  her  true  vocation.  It  is  o» 
this  account  that,  in  the  ieapossibilfty  of  sufficing  to  herself,  of 
kving  without  support  and  assistance,  an  abeohite  state  of  solitnde 
would  be  insupportable  to  her.  It  is  not  gallant,  but  it  is  never* 
Iheless  true,  to  affirm,  that  we  could  more  easily  live  without  it*' 
males  than  they  could  without  us  -,  what  is  with  us  a  desire,  b  witli 
ihem  an  absolute  necessity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  they  await  hap* 
piness,  that  they  receive  their  condition^  instead  of  seeking  it  and 
making  it  for  themselves* 

I  place  the  second  element  of  happiness  in  an  enfranchisement, 
as  Complete  as  can  be  realised,  from  aA  social  restraints  and  shackles. 
Now,  females  are  in  general  the  victims  of  society,  inasmuch  as  its 
sceptre  weighs  still  more  heavily  on  them  than  on  us.  Madame  de 
Sta^l  was  right  to  depict  them  as  ben|  beneath  the  leaden  mantle 
of  Dante,  which  mediocrity  throws  over  the  shoulders  of  thos^ 
ii$rho  pass  beneath  its  yoke.  If  they  were  merely  subjected,  like 
men,  to  true  morals  and  true  virtue,  they  would  have  little  right  ta 
complain ;  but  they  are  most  especially  the  slaves  of  the  most  mi* 
nute  and  trifling  forms,  which  make  their  life  one  of  show  and 
etiquette.  All  their  movements  are  prescribed  to  them,  as  to  auto- 
matons. Should  it  have  pleased  nature  to  endow  them  richly  with 
intellectual  faculties,  the  world  exacts  that,  instead  of  cultivating^ 
they  should  smother  them,  and  their  talents  cannot  be  exhibited  to 
the  world  under  pain  of  being  exposed  to  the  severest  ridicule. 
Should  their  feelings  be  deep  and  intense,  obliged  by  duty  to  dis- 
Emulate,  and  by  modesty  to  conceal  them,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  hiding  from  every  eye  all  their  warmest  and  most 
dearly-cherished  sentiments.    The  Italian  lines, 

'  Mi  seoto  morire. 

Ma  nou  posso  dir  perch^,' 

would  be  an  appropriate  motto  £ov  them.  If  they  atieropt  to  rebel 
i^gainst  this  code,  which  is  not  the  less  imperious  from  its  not  being 
a  written  one,  they  only  reader  their  fate  more  wretched  by  tha 
puUic  Uame,  which  crushes  them  with  its  vengeance. 

Women  are  particularly  the  victims  of  the  social  institution  called 
marriage.  Christianity  has,  no  doubt,  freed  them  from  a  bHrden<> 
some  state  of  servitude,  if  we  except  the  ill-treatment  received  bf 
tiie  inferior  classes ;  but  what  dresudfiil  inequalities  still  exist !  In 
the  first  place,  young  men  naarry  when  they  please, — young  femalea 
when  tibey  can  -,   wluch  is  very  different,  and  almost  always  by  the 
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fliw^fwre  in  diettiot^  rigomua^attHflhof  die  imvd,  «ad  oiily  briiigt 
tiKm  m  escchange  a  heart  mud  a  person  <s<pMlly  u«ed»  Slight  ia^ 
fiaetioBf  of  cm^u^  Mk^,  he  all#w8  hiBMd£  as  a  mece  tvifl% 
iMst,  in  retiini>  he  impoees  od  them  the  roost  severe  reservB^  AbA 
lUt  18  not  all  >  they  are  obliged  to  study,  and  confcnrm  to  his  testvj 
to  keep  alive  his  love  by  the  charm  of  variety  5  and,  as  if  all  Ih0 
obligation  <was  on  their  side,,  and  be  owed  them  notbiBg^  claims  thet 
right  wilii  impanity  to  be  iU-tempered,  neglectful,  and  unkind :( 
saemiag  to  act  like  Count  Almaviva,  on  the  principlei  that  it  iff  th« 
ta&  of  man  to  win  them ;  tiieir's,  to  retain  as.  The  law  itself  seem* 
toi  be  an  accompMoe  in  this  inequity.  Provided  the  husband  doea^ 
not  carry  on  an  open  and  avowed  intercourse  with  his  mistress^  it 
countenances  all  his  other  faults,  as  mere  piccadillos,  to  which  it  is* 
necessary  to  appear  blinded ;  and  these  same  fiiults,  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  are  maide  the  cause  of  a  separation,  and  often  of  an  igno- 
minious confinement.  And  to  whose  judgment  are  they  submitted  ? 
To  that  of  persons  who  are  animated  by  en  esprit  de  corps  against 
the  whole  sex. 

Another  sonrce  of  mihappiness  |o  females  is,  the  false  and  illiberaf 
interpretations  to  which  their  conduct  is  subjected.  It  is  now  a 
tiling  acknowledged  that  a  contempt  for  public  opinion  is  rather  a 
subject  of  pride  to  man;  females,  on  the  contrary,  dare  not  brave  iU 
The  principal  aim  of  the  writer  of  ^Delphine'  is  to  show  into  what 
an  abyss  of  misery  they  plunge  themselves  when,  satisfied  with  the 
approval  of  their  own  consciences,  they  do  not  consider  a  regard* 
for  public  appearances  to  be  one  of  their  principal  duties.  All  in' 
this  point  resemble  the  wife  of  Ceesar  :  they  must  not  even  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  the  most  indulgent  duenna,  at  the  same  time  tiiat  she 
says.  Be  wise  if  you  will,  ^idds,  but  be  prudent,  it  is  indispensable*- 
Tet  if  the  guilty  alone  were  exposed  to  these  strokes  of  malice,  I 
should  r^ard  them  as  a  necessary  curb ',  bat  experience  of  the 
world  teaches  how  little  justice  enters  into  the  application  of  the 
punishment. 

It  almost  always  happens,  that  those  whose  manners  are  at  bottom 
the  most  licentious,  know  how  to  escape  from  public  reproach,  by 
a  judiciously  calculated  degree  of  prudence,  and  by  stratagems 
hooovred  with  the  appellation  of  wit ;  whilst  those  to  whom  co- 
quetry is  a  stranger,  and  who  are  merely  thoughtless,  and  inconside- 
rate, (to  use  the  language  of  thedrawing-room,)  precisely  because  they 
have  nothing  weighty  to  reproach  themselves  with,  frequently  draw 
down  on  themselves  a  degree  of  slander,  which  is  almost  equivalent 
to  real  dishonotnr.  The  Hortense  of '  L'Ecole  des  Vieillards,*  is  in- 
nocent, and  yet  see  how  her  imprudence  is  interpreted  by  the  Duke  1 
What  renders  this  kind  of  censure  still  more  frightful  is,  that  it  is 
ifjdspcred  about,,  without  the  pbject  of  it  even  for  a  moment  sus- 
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petting  iU^iotUimi^irwqd  ibiirriAKii'Jiittivw  lmMiiAttMMi4  m.^ 

of  grief,  dmW  ^  hear/ii^  ^p^m  ^nM^lm  in-  h»  a^tircbamlMb' 
To  thifi  inoDe  thftD  ia  ao  j  tlMl^  jehcv  lH^  opkuon  ol  Bloile  on  tfaft 
alwi^A  inar^«3ii^  power  of  caliiiany»..Mr.aH9ilcy  A 

flian,  9t  leiu9t,  can  Uneeafaloe leport  to  i4r ocigi9r*'<fletflB  dbe  jwr 
postors  vho  have  cireulated  it  by  tbq  tbroa^  ^nd^dxag  Iben  ti>  the 
loot  of  tbe  tribttoai,  tbete  to  jcoofauad  and  flhame  tbem.    J^%  for  a. 
woman  to  justify  bereelf  with  eclat,  would  be  <Mtily.to  iacreaae  the 
acandal ',  to  struggle  agaipsi  it^  would,  insteadrof  bealiog^onl^  make 
tfie  wound  larger  and  more  profound.    Were  sbe  to  appear  befona 
a  police,  no  one  would  know  wbetber  sbe  eamft.as  the  aceuser  or  tba 
accused.    She  will 
defenders  always  i 
fimale.   The  race, 
which  to  have  spok 
municatlon.    Tlie  ] 
intimidate  the  best 
ai  the  expense  of  tl 
their  heroines  to  b 
boso.     And  lastly^ 
deliambert,  friend 
no  support,  even  ii 
who  would  believe 
weakness,  a  sacre<! 
mies  of  each  other. 

assumption  of  rigid  virtue,  make  themselves  the  most  active  hawkers 
of  the  mcfst  malignant  reports.  Besides,  scandal  has  always^  its 
indefatigable  gossips,  its  dowagers  retired  fi-om  active  service,  whose 
only  consolation  consists  in  tearing  to  pieces  without  mercy  the  re- 
putation of  evi^ry  young  female  who  comes  within  their  reach. 

The  &cility  of  following  the  laws  of  nature  is  undoubtedly  a  third 
basis  of  happiness.  Now,  woman  is  created  for  love,  for  tenderness,  , 
for  the  affections  of  an  impassioned  soul.  Custom,  which  exclude^ 
her  from  all  serious  o<x:upations,  the  firivolity  of  her  education^ 
the  seductions  of  the  world,  all  concur  to  render  these  inclinations 
still  more  powerful  in  her.  And  yet  her  nature  is  incessantly  at 
Tariance  with  her  duty,  and  with  prudence ;  in  the  struggle  of  the 
passions,  martyrdom  is  her  lot.  Marceline  has  truly  said :  Trmit&s 
en  mineures  pour  leun  biens,  elles  sontpunies  en  mqjeures  pour  leurs 
fautes.  They  have  scarcely  any  other  principles  than  the  dictates 
of  the  heart,  and  to  listen  to  these  dictates  even  in  the  most  exf> 
cusable  and  most  generous  actions,  is,  for  them,  an  irreioedi^ife 
imprudence,  the  origin  of  endless  errors.  The  complaiVtf  ^  tne 
amiable  Clarissa^  delivered  up  to  the  power  of  the  demon  by  one  too- 
ment  of  forgetfulness,  too  eloquently  attest  the  truth  of  ^is. 

They  are  therefore,  condemned^  by  the  necessity  of  oveicoinii:^ 
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On  ta^ftdHd^oi-  ]ii^4eftk^«iEit  W<rlto  ttaiQf 'SKI^plidt;  Irim,  «iid  ' 
NinOt^^MUiaif'k^ri/  vdimorin^^A^if  aKy^>fnf  nidatiefbly,  or 
fnMii^ag^^k<bFlAMT^^  le'is  dottfiediiiei 

dMfar  sodbAlrilMolSifyi  nd  ^itti Ourika 7  <floiiietitties tltdr supeiforitf/ 
as  ii>Mh  titfe  Bu^heseie  de  Nevers,  which  pteced  them  hi  ^  Mse  porf* 
tkm.  TbMs  didbaihed^  thdrTeelkigs  ate  only  itritated  by  th^se  bb- 
8tad«^  att8  all  an^  troly  the  ^Mren'of  Eve  from  then*  lore  of  that 
which  it  is  fofbiddealh^m  lo  eitjoy.  Hence  it  comes,  if  I  may  pre-  ' 
iBume  to  borrow  the  crude  expfesdion  of  La  Rodiefeucault/  that 
thaM'itffe  66  few  vittnoos  women  who  are  not  weary  of  their  con- 
ditioil:  atid  in  tbii  gMBt  they  are  not,  like  u&,  diverted  from  theif 
grieA  by  vari^y  of  occnpation,  ambition,  or  any  other  passion. 

.    it  is  a  fixed  point,  on  which,  thanks  to  their  sedentary  and  mono? 

tonoud  life,  all  tiieir  energy,  all  their  power  of  grief  concentrates  and 

exhausts  itself..^  What  is  to  us  a  mere  episode, an  amusement,  is  to 

them  an  entii^e  history,  and  death  ;    their  only  resource,  is  an  eXr 

■     Julia,  as  the  soul's  opiqm^  as  a.  relief  to 

scessary  for  them  to  deceive  tbemsdv^ 

la  Sainte  Tlierlse,  a  la  ^alli^e^  tl^  Carr 

mselves  from  their  earthly  miseries  hj 

rhich  elevates  their  imagination  to  the 

is  of  the  Saviour  is  the  refuge  of  hope 

i  enthusiast  Am^li^  des  Brigands,  a^d 

Ts  Leucadian  leap. 

comes  late,,  with  woman  arrives  at  a  y^iy^ 
isappears  her  capacity  to  please.     There 
t  those  most  worthy  of  exception  froia 
irit,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  lasts  longer 
y  y    whilst,  in  the  life  of  man^  there  a^ 
various  epochs,  and  a  great  age  seems  only  an  additional  dignity  to 
him.    Th^y  appear  to  nave  only  one  destination,  but  an  ephemeral 
kind  of  existence.    In  growing  old,  they  survive  themselves, — they 
remain  on  the  stage  after  their  part  has  been  performed.     Grey  hairs,, 
which  ai'e  so  great  an  ornament  to  the  brow  of  a  veteran,  are  with 
them  a  kind  of  degradation.   They  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  id- 
eate with  a  good  grace  and  in  good  time  -,  to  say  adieu,  under  pain  of 
ridicule,  to  ribbons  and  adorers,  to  resign  themselves  to  the  cap  and 
the  melancholy  isolation  of  grandmothers.  Tlie  abdication  of  theDio- 
cletians  and  the  Syllas  can  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  such  a  heart 
breaking  struggle  as  this.    The  latter,  at  least,  were  supported  by 
a  Iji^den  sentiment  of  glory  and  ambition,    but  for  the  former^ 
notln^'^^supports  them,  and  no  recompense  awaits  their  humble 
coara^  ]  th^  are  brutally  put  aside,  to  be  no  more  thought  of. 

It  is  time  to  pass  from  the  principal  points  of  our  thesis  to  the 
objections.  First,  then,  women,  it  is  said,  possess  more  sensibility 
than  we  do ;  if  their  heads  have  a  point  less,  their  hearts  have  a 
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AffeoMtre;  oonteqlieiidy  the  Mights  iifioritltfritttt^tlM 
tiM  aens^;  are  fdi  by  Ubim  wklr  greater  intensity. 

To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  if  they  nfieet  with  mof^ 
«if?sery  than  happiness,  this  sensibility  itself  is  a  flital  gift,  whl^ 
Wns  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  to  whose  lot  it  belongs.  It 
-^A^Ould,  however,  be  a  capital  error  to  imagine  that  happiness  con-^ 
-sist^  in  those  lively  pleasures  and  delights  which  give  one  a  distaste 
for  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life.  But,  it  is  added,  women  are 
ireed  from  the  embarrassment  of  literary  labours,  serious  business, 
and  especially  from  the  weight  of  public  affairs. 

To  this  many  answers  may  be  returned.  In  the  first  place,  this 
protecting  love  which  treats  them  with  so  high  a  hand,  which 
recals  the  age  in  which  sages  hesitated  to  allow  them  a  rank 
amongst  the  human  race,  the  possession  of  a  soul,  and  a  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  another  life, — this  insolent  manner  of  confining 
4hem  like  children  to  the  domestic  hearth  -,  of  treating  them  like  in^- 
ferior  beings,  like  perpetual  minors,  whom  it  is  requisite  to  defend 
against  their  own  imbecility  -,  of  interdicting  them  even  from  the 
tacqurrement  of  knowledge  as  pedantry,  and  fame  as  an  6clat  in- 
consistent with  their  delicacy, — offends  and  humiliates  many,  and  is 
towards  a  great  number  an  injustice^  which  time  only  has  conse- 
crated. The  more  they  feel  themselves  capable  of  higher  things,  the 
ittore  oppressive  becomes  to  them  this  incapacity  of  action,  this 
sacrifice  of  the  noblest  fJEiculties. 

Were  this  contempt  merited,  what  would  result  from  it> — a  sopo- 
rific langonr  created  by  the  uniformity  of  their  existence.  Instead 
of  the  multiplied  interests  which  diversify  that  of  man,  sewing,  em- 
broidery, the  most  insipid  and  trivial  conversation,  would  form  the 
6nly  occupations  of  their  lives.  Ennui  would  become  a  real  malady 
%bich  would  pursue  and  at  length  kill  them,  especially  in  the  higheir 
and  more  indolent  classes.  Amongst  the  lower  orders  the  effect 
would  be  entirely  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Whilst  men  gave 
tiiemselves  up  to  drink  and  idleness,  women  would  frequently  be 
seen  to  labour  even  at  the  plough,  and  almost  always  to  bear  the 
principal  burthen  of  the  menage. 

If,  moreover,  their  more  humble  functions  exempt  them  froifi  the 
weighty  occupation  of  politics,  and  the  pain  of  great  disappointments, 
they  do  not  suffer  less  from  those  trifling  contrarieties  which  enter' 
into  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  The  extreme  susceptibility  of  theif 
nerves  renders  these  thousand  little  vexations  as  weighty  and  fa- 
tiguing to  them,  as  the  chains  with  which  the  pigmies  encircled 
Gulliver  3  and  the  efforts  to  surmount  these  domestic  chagrins  of  sO 
frequent  occurrence,  are  the  more  difficult,  because  they  are  secret, 
and  unaided  by  any  exterior  motive  of  enthusiasm. 

Lastly,  we  shaU  be  told,  that  women  are  happy  and  proud  of  the 
successes  of  their  husbands.    But  these  husbands  do  not  ordinarily 
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the  world  tbey  are  amhUioua  of  obtaining  ^  it  i«  fiur  the  a|^aiis«.of 
max^Ind  they  laboan  After  the  example  of  Boissy^s  '  Homm€  da| 
Jour/  they  keep  their  ill-humour  for  home,  their  <»ldne8&  for  iolU 
macy.  I%U8,  of  idl  those  who  are  connected  with  these  illustrioug 
beings^  their  unhappy  partners  are  often  the  most  to  be  pitied^  either 
because  all  their  miscalculations,  all  the  disappointments  and  irritar 
tions  their  self-love  has  experienced,  are  vented  upon  them ;  or 
because,  as  Lady  MUfort  says  of  the  favourite  of  a  prince,  '  thev 
alone  see  to  what  a  mean  and  insignificant  being  this  wonderfiu 
mail  can  reduce  himself.' 

Tou  forget,  it  is  again  urged,  the  delights  of  the  toilette  and 
coquetry }  which,  as  you  yourself  allowed,  would  not  admit  of  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  him  who  should  judge  from  the  general  aspect 
of  our  assemblies.  So  much  homage,  so  much  admiration,  must 
certainly  compensate,  and  more  than  compensate,  for  any  othei; 
evils. 

The  objection  is  a  powerful  one ;  and  I  must,  in  fact,  uvow,  ac* 
eoiding  to  the  energetic  expression  of  some  father  of  the  churohy 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  '  La  femme  est  un  animal  qui  «g 
d/£lecte  dans  saparure/  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  such  • 
degree  of  infatualion,  without  having  seen  Mademoiselle  Mmmb 
yourtray  the  rapture  cNf  Hortense  at  the  moment  of  going  to  the 
ball.  This  pleasure  is  equally  experienced  by  all  classes,  from  the 
country-maiden  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  most  splendid  drawing-t 
loom;  and  the  incense  of  flattery  gains  an  equal  ascendancy  over  the 
bead  of  the  duchess  and  of  the  vilmge  milk-maid.  But  if  this  ardent 
desire  to  please  has  its  delights,  what  miseries  also  are  not  attached 
to  it !  what  disappointments,  what  vexations,  do  not  the  slightest 
accident  of  the  toilette  occasion,  when  it  is  become  a  thing  of  sucb 
importance  !  The  greatest  coxcomb  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
young  enraged  female,  who,  from  vexation  at  the  ill  arrangement^ 
of  a  trimming,  will  stamp  and  trample  her  dress  imder  her  feet, 

li  ifl  true,  also*  tbat  custom  and  pc^tenesa  has  prescribed  to  imm. 
oertain  d^ree  of  attention  towards  females  >  but  too  much  imports 
ttoee  must  not  be  attached  to  mere  superficial  forms,  whidi  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  spring  from  the  heart.  Of  what  importanotr 
«re  concessions  like  these,  merely  ext^or  and  almost  derogatory^ 
since  they  evince  neither  regard  nor  esteem.  Observe  also,  that  ihty 
are  limited  to  certain  places,  to  the  circles  of  society.  These  same 
men  would  act  very  differently  in  private.  Even  in  our  theatres^ 
should  any  malignant  taunt  be  directed  towards  the  female  sex,  or 
the  grossest  injuries  be  heaped  on  them,  they  will  point  their  glasses 
at  them  with  a  triumphant  smile,  as  if  to  enjoy  their  confusion,  and 
to  assure  themselves  that  the  shaft  has  penetrated  deeply,  and  that 
they  are  suffering  well  under  it.  Their  submissive  slaves  in  the 
evening,  men  b^ome  their  despots  in  the  morning ;  and  bappy  are 
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ikm  I  ShftH  I  saj  It  ?  There  ntt^ome  nmoag^  us  who  i^e  tricked 
^hmo^  tb  lake  advantage  of  thdr  weaknesses,  atid  designedly  to 
ciwess  and  flatty  thelY  rtry  defectn'^  biit  the  only  aim  of  thU  is  their 
titer  dcBtroctioa.  Thehr  eloquent  advocate^  Madame  de  StaSl,  haa 
inily  adled  them,  *  the  vietrms  of  the  temple  in  which  they  are  said 
U  6e  ctdored.* 

cannot  be  concealed,  that  gallantry,  formerly  so  ciale-* 
gst  the  French^  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared* 
inkers  have  appeared  amongst  us  under  the  name  of 
ave  completely  overturned  their  altars,,  and  have  takea 
lat  illusion  which  gives  them,  in  our  eyes,  so  great  a 

« m  the  exalted  atmosphere  to  which  they  were  formerly 

elevated,  they  have  been  brought  down  to  a  more  vulgar  level.  The 
most  secret  movements  of  their  hearts  have  been  developed  and 
bMttght  to  light.  There  are  some  pictures  which,  tp  be  judged  of 
with  effect,  must  be  viewed  from  a  certain  distance  -,  if  examined  too 
doeely,  they  exhibit  nothing  but  a  duubed  mass  of  uoinielligible 
colouring.  With  the  exception  of  a.  very  few,  wbowitt  stand  the 
test  of  a  nearer  inspection,  women  in  general  resemble  these  pic<- 
tures  :  they  are  idols  to  be  worsAiipped  at  a  distance.  To  attempt 
to  study  them  impartially,  would  be  a  scepticism  that  would  quickly 
lead  to  the  loss  of  all  respect.  In  general,  as  Pope  says,  they  have 
Ais  in  common  with  enigmas,  namely,  that  they  cease  to  please  as 
aoon  as  they  are  once  understood. 

You  Ibll  not  into  this  error,  courteous  knight$,  troubadours,  and 
ninstrels !  Women  were  to  you  the  sacred  objects  of  a  blind  faithj 
end  you  believed  yourselves  right  in  enshrinin     *        * 
liy  the  side  of  God  himself.    Docile  instrumen 
^bade  you  enter  the  lists,  m  honour  of  fhem,  ai 
aent  you  to  combat  and  to  death.    Tou  bo 
device  and  colour  of  the  lady  of  your  idolat 
irom  her  hands  was  the  highest  honour  to  Vi 
eaprice,  a  single  glance  of  anger  fWmi  her,  si 
yofii  with  despair ;  and  you  even  hesitated  not  1 
tears  at  her  feet,  to  implore  forgiveness  from 
the  eriroe  of  treason.  You  followed  the  Crusad 
the  hope  of  delivering  the  sacred  tomb,  than  of  returning  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  victory. 

'  At  a  later  period  the  whole  fection  against  the  Ck)urt  was  a 
female  intrigue  3  and  a  philosopher,  accused  of  coldness  and  indif- 
ference, exclaimed  in  the  transport  of  his  enthusiasm  : 

'  Peur  merher  Mm  eosur,  pour  i^re  a  ses  beaux  yenx, 
J'ai  felt  la  guerre  anx  rob,  j«  Faan^  fiite  aax  DIeux !' 

Louis  XIV.  humbly  saluted  the  meanest,  peasant,  and  espoused 
liii  upstart.     In  every  undertaking,  even  those  of  the  most  serious 
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i>st  iu  valuer  and  loerit,  .wtikted  by/^riinmNBotatMtr,  wottU 
l>ave  fiatUed  ta,  obtain  ,puU^tjr  and  copsuUpajtioii.  Their  iivouff 
ennobled  the  meajiest,  and  shed  oa  QO«rtiwa.  ataipat  m  nHid| 
histre  as  the  conqueal  of  towns  or  p^viBcea. .  The  ggffitast  peiiritiJ 
transactions  were  almost  entirdy  controlled  by  the  infiuenoe  of  fet 
males^  and  the  Salic  law  no  longer  existed  but  in  name,*— so  great 
an  ascendancy  had  the  power  of  the  sex  obtidned.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  is  changed.  We  are  become  a  seriouj|^ 
moral,  thinking  generation, — a  political,  industrious,  andproduc* 
live  people,  who,  instead  of  ehtertaining  any  feelings  of  poetica| 
eMJbusiasm  towards  the  sex,  look  upon  the  moments  passed  at  their 
feet  as  utterly  lost,  and  reduce  to  tne  shortest  limits  our  necessary 
lnteriK>ur8e  with  them. 

There  doubtlessly  still  remain  some  of  those  fops,  those  rendeurM 
de  petUs  soins,  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  '  Cl^lie,*  but  their  msm^ 
bers  are  now  daily  decreasing — 

'  DNulorateurs  zA^  k  peine  un  petit  nombre 

Oae  dcs  premiers  tempt  leur  retracer  quelque  ombre.' 

And  even  these  are  iar  from  entertaining  that  parity  of  devotion  tot 
wards  them,  of  which  we  read  in  ancient  traditions.  They  lovt) 
them  not  from  principle  -,  they  have  no  faith  in  them ;  and  ofteQ> 
indeed,  are  the  first  to  despise  them  as  too  easy  conquests,  and  to 
make  their  credulity  a  subject  of  ridicule. 

This  change  is  apparent  even  in  the  general  appearance  of  our 
drawing-rooms.  Retrace,  in  imagination,  the  h6tel  de  Bambuuillet» 
the  circles  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lenelos.  Behold  those  femalecb 
with  their  large  hoops,  their  high  head-dresses,  their  high-haeled 
shoes,  which  add  to  the  dignity  of  their  stature,  their  rouge  and 
their  paint,  which  combine  to  make  their  whole  person  a  studied 
piece  of  art ! — ^those  men  in  well-powdered  wigs,  ornamented  witib^ 
bunches  of  ribbon,  with  a  sword  at  their  side,  and  a  cocked  hat  undec 
their  arm  I  This  is  the  very  beau-ideal  of  i^hionable  life  and  man- 
ners in  the  time  of  the  old  monarchy.  Every  one  seeming  to  Uv^ 
but  in  the  delight  of  dress,  and  the  desire  of  mutually  pleasii^ 
Pass  through  our  modern  Arefbrnaed  assemblies,  and  see  what  a  r^ 
volution  has  taken  place.  The  first  Frenchmen,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Anglomania,  and  the  invasion  of  new  ideas,  adopted  the  frock-coM 
and  topped-boots,  looked  by  the  side  of  a  marquis  no  better  than  n 
servant,  a  jockey  *,  now  we  are  all  reduced  to  the  same  point.  Evei| 
at  our  baUs,  where  luxury  would  seem  in  place,  where  ladies,  al« 
though  simple  in  comparison  to  former  times,  still  retain  so  many 
artifices  of  the  toilette,  what  a  pitiful  appearance  do  we  present  f 
What  is  the  meaning  of  thti  himck  uniform,  adUed  to  Iht  impertlir- 
able  seriousness  of  every  countenance,  which  sives  to  the  whole  the 
tmittbrious  air  of  a  fiestival  of  physicians  and  uwyers  ?«-theBe  large 
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^4  dnnparoHve  Bappiness 

p^ntaloons^  in  "niiicli  erery  lee,  "whe^er  ill  or  wcA  fenued,  is  cou- 
pled ?  What  mean  these  uttle  ronod  hats  stripped  of  aQ  orna* 
ment — ^these  heads  shaved^  and  ahnost  destitute  of  hair )  All  this 
only  reveals  the  resolution  which  has  heen  taken^  to  be  at  no  ex- 
pense for  the  sake  of  the  female  sex,  to  give  every  thing  to  conve- 
nience, and  nothing  to  elegance  and  external  graces.  Philosophi- 
cally speaking,  this  simplicity  of  fashions,  this  return  to  nature,  is 
no  doubt  far  preferable  5  but  what  would  you  have  beautiful  women 
do  with  such  beings  ? 

If,  indeed,  they  were  assiduous  in  their  attention  towards  them  it 
might  offer  some  excuse  for  this  neglect  of  i^^pearance.  But  one 
would  be  sometimes  induced  to  think  that  all  intercourse  between 
^e  two  sexes  was  at  an  end.  Separated  and  drawn  up  like  two 
rival  camps,  they  rather  watch  each  others'  movements,  than  hold 
any  communication  together. 

A  very  clever  woman,  Madame  de  Remusat,  has  proposed 
that,  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  young  females  should  be  brought 
up  more  seriously,  and  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  these  new 
customs.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  they  will  not  yield  to  this  ; 
ihey  possess  an  innate  antipathy  for  every  thing  that  borders  on  ce- 
fiection,  meditation,  or  method,  and  this,  perhaps^  is  the  cause  of  the 
ill-nature  vented  against  them  by  moralists  in  general.  The  pre* 
(iilection  which  they  almost  always  entertain  for  weak  and  frivolous 
minded  men  serves,  in  my  opinion,  almost  better  than  any  thing  els^ 
to  betray  their  true  nature.  Women,  even  those  who  profess  the  doc- 
trines of  spiritualism,  are  materialists  from  their  birth.  They  ap- 
preciate the  manners  more  than  the  reality  of  the  things  the  appear- 
ance more  than  the  substance.  Thus  the  sublimity  of  wisdom  is 
lost  upon  them;  whilst  a  plume,  a  pair  of  epaulettes,  a  bit  of  red 
doth,  all  which  is  superficial,  and  speaks  merely  to  the  senses,  have 
irresistible  charms  for  them.  Like  Madame  de  S^vign^,  they  ad- 
mire a  great  show  of  bravery,  more  than  great  actions,  or  great 
thoughts  ;  they  prefer  those  charming  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  who 
danced  so  well,  and  were  so  elegantly  dressed  in  colours  so  appropriate, 
to  the  disciples  of  Kant  or  of  Royer  Collard. 

Women,  then,  have  a  right  to  complain,  were  it  only  historically 
and  by  comparison ;  and  they  do  complain,  either  aloud  or  in  se* 
cret.  One  of  their  principal  arts  is  that  of  seeking  always  to  obtafip 
}iomage^  without  even  appearing  to  desire  it.  But  as  this  homage 
jg,  at  bottom,  their  greatest  want,  and  is  as  necessary  to  their  ex^ 
iirtence  as  the  air  they  breathe,  regret  is  not  the  less  painfoUy  fol( 
because  so  often  concealed  from  every  eye.  They  would  belie  theif 
Bature  were  they  not  to  experience  it. 

It  may  without  doubt  be  justly  observed  to  them,  that,  like 
Ae  great  lords  of  the  ancien  regime,  they  have  themselves  co-operated 
to  dhtii  this  revukuion,  and  compromised  Uieir  power  by  Hbgim 
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imprudent  la^M  noreltsr.  When  lfl)ertine8  have  ajratenmticallj 
Tudertakeo  to  degrade  them,  andliare  puUuihed'as  infUUble  rules, 
receipts  for  vanquishing  the  most  cruel,  they  have  lent  themselves 
so  tamely  to  the  game  which  disgraced  them,  that  th^re  scarcely 
remains  a  possibility  of  respecting  them.  The  pagan,  Jupiter,  lost 
his  reputation  by  mixing  without  restraint  with  the  lowest  of  his 
subjects.  The  female  sex  will  resemble  him, — they  will  connive 
with  the  destroyers  of  their  altars,  and  divest  thepselves  of  every 
charm  in  making  themselves  too  accommodating. 

I  will  only  add  one  word  on  an  observation  which  1  have  fre- 
quently heard  made ;  that  is,  th^t  suicides  are  much  less  frequent 
with  t^em  than  amongst  men.  I  explain  this  by  the  fact  of  their 
being  much  more  habituated  to  suffering  ;  they  are  more  patient 
invalids,  because  they  are  more  accustomed  to  sickness.  That 
which  is  adventurous  and  ^clatant  in  voluntarily  throwing  them- 
selves  on  an  unknown  destiny,  alarms  and  restrains  them.  Skilful 
actresses,  they  would  consider  a  too  hasty  and  ill-arranged  retreat 
unbecoming  and  ungraceful.  In  general,  they  possess,  in  a  less 
degree  than  we  do,  that  intrepidity  which  braves  or  surmounts 
misfortunes,  but  more  of  the  resignation  which  supports  them. 
Thus,  when  they  kiH  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  ever  spontaneously, 
and  for  themselves  alone,  but  with  a  companion.  In  one  world  as  in 
the  other,  they  would  fear  to  go  alone — and  can  only  walk  ^  they 
are  led.  It  is  a  last  journey  which  they  make  in  the  society  of 
theur  lovers. 


liiAKOS.— ^A  Ballad,  from  tb^  Romaic.^ 

Sy  the  Author  </*  I^ettenfrom  the  LevrnfH: 

If  thou*lt  yield  thee,  Liakos,  to  All  Pasha, 
And  submit,  as  the  Lion  of  Yannina  wills  -, 
Thou  shalt  chief  of  this  band  of  Armatoles  be. 
And  command  the  defiles  amid  Agrafa*s  hills. 

*  The  above  8on^»  translated  from  the  collection  of  M .  Fauriel,  b  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  nervous  of  the  modem  Greek  ballads.  It  contains 
a  rc^rniarly  detailed  event,  and  thoroughly  recounts  an  historical  occur- 
fence ;  wnilst  the  generality  of  the  Romaic  lyrics  refer  to  a  detached  in- 
ehtent,  or  merely  punt  a  portion  of  an  heroic  enterprise,  pre8umin(^  on 
tfie  infomation,  or  leaving  it  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to  complete  th6 
ftsc.  They  are  bold,  mutial,  and  unpolished  efiWslons,  in  which  styM 
a»d  sweetness  have  been  less  consulted  than  enei^nr  and  effect ;  and  aa 
Idea,  when  once  expressed,  is  never  re-touched  and  finedrawn  into  glossy 
nnbethness  or  sonorous  periods.  To  them  might  well  be  referred  the 
#blrd8  of  Longinus,  in  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  %schylu8,  whose  heroU 
images,  he  says,  are  frequently '  unwrought,  unsmoothed,  and>  as  it  wtrv/ 
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' Go teU the  Viner;  Mid tfas Kkft, 'hmiMliai, 
Wbife  life^bloodl  is  flowing,  no  recrcMil  here : 
To  Liakos.  hiB  sabre  alone  if  Fasba,  ^     .     .        . 
Aai  bie  o^s'btit  6te  ^tiing  top^c  Sir  Vizier/ 

When  to  Ali  the  words  of  the  Klefti  they  bring, 
0'er.eyeS:g)mring  vpagetu^o^  his  e3(e»hrPW8.he  bendiC; 
TiU^  thiTStiqg  fyt  6liMi^g;hler,  and  iainliii|p  with  nige» 
A,  firhniaim  to  the  Chief  of  the  I>erFeBa  he  sands. 

*  To  thee,  Veti  Gtiekas,  my  orders  aSre  these—  , 
And  to  an  'neath  Ae  sway  of  Yannina's  lord- 
Go,  bring  me  Liakos,  the  Kleft  from  die  hills ; 

His  Hmbs  bound  in  chains,  or  his  blood  on  thy  swbnL' 

Veli  Guekas  is  gone  with  his  tarban-dad  hand  5 
His  home  wad  his  bride  he  for  ever  halh  left^ 
And  through  Agrafii*s  diffis  he  has  strayed  till  he  feuod, 
Deqp,  deep,  in  a  forest,  the  home  of  the  Kkft. 

And  there,  in  a  gorge  of  iSbe  mountain  they  fought, 
Whflst  the  echoes  of  Pindus  thdr  thunder  awoke  -, 
And  thus,  from  his  post,  on  the  veree  of  the  cUiT, 
Konto-ghia-koupis,  the  Souliot,  spwe : 

*  Remember,  my  chiMren,  your  homes  and  your  chief. 
And,  like  vultures,  desceiKi  on  the  iitf  dd  dan } 

Nor  yield  tiU  the  bullets  shall  fail  your  tophaics. 

And  yeVe  fleshed  in  their  bosoms.  eadi.hrigfat  yataghan/ 

In  the  front  of  his  warriors  Liakos  was  seen  5 
His  blood-dripping  sabre  he  clasped  in  his  teeth^ 
And  they  fought  till  the  sun  to  die  ocean  \M  paas'd. 
And  darkness  had  clouded  the  triumflis  of  deitith. 

Three  days  and  three  nights  was  the  term  of  the  strife. 
And  Albania  bewails  it,  in  garments  of  woe  $ 
Veli  Guekas  has  left,  upon  Pindus,  his  life. 
And  Mustafa  fell  *neath  the  blade  of  the  foe. 

J--  '        '         '  .    ■  "  ■'» 

*  Mtukam  ^  the  UfOol,*^*in^*  ^iwroi  tutm-tpymrMw,  im  MM«ti  wMtmnlMf  vw 
cnwMf,  KM  oftaXoKTovs  ^^pwr9t.-'^Long,  dg  Sublim,)  .) 

Liakos,  the  hero  of  the  present  poem,  was  one  of  the  mountain  war* 
iiors  of  modern  Greece,  and  a  chieftain  of  those  bands  of  independent 
predatories,  whose  incursions  and  turbulence  were  a  perpetud  source  of 
aan<Mrance  to  Ali  Pftsha,  and  whom  it  was  attempted  to  suppress  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Mrmatolea,  or  militia,  who  giutrded  the  passes  of  the 
mountahis  of  Thessdy  and  Albania.  Veli  Guekas,  a  edebn&ed  Dsryma 
|;as,  or  commander  or  these  latter,  wm  charged  by  Ali  with  the  redudbn 
of  the  haughty  Kleft;  but  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  attempt,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  O^man  assailants  by  the  hardy  Guerillas,  (Sonn  die 
subject  of  the  above  effusion,  which  is  of  very  modem  date. 
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TBB  p£on*B  or  India. 

Mb.  XaoBABVB  eondnvet  t»  perecyerc  in  tbe  be&evoleiit  object 
"wliich  he  pvopoees  to  aeeomplisb^  by 'Opening  the  eyea  of  the  peo- 
jple  of  £ngliui4  to  tb«  tionditkHi  of  their  feUow-men  and  feUow* 
SHbjeets  in  India,  .  Like  all  the  philanthropfte  and  veH-iafbrmed 
individuals  who  haye  retorned  to  England  after  a  long  letidence  ia 
4he  £a8t,  he  has  be^n  forciblf  stauck  with  thf  general  tgncvraace  of 
■bis  conptrymen  on  all,  topics  connected  with  tbe  history  or  condi- 
tion of  that  part  of  our  empire  ^  and  still  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  fed 
fcr  the  sufferings  of  otilers,  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind  of  £ng* 
land  iome  spark  of  sympathy  towards  those  whom  they  now 
r^ard  with  far  greater  indifference  than  the  savage  inhabiiants  of 
Caffraria,  or  the  wandering  tribes  of  ^Labrador.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  plan  couM  be,  better  adapted  to  the  acQompUsh- 
ment  of  this  purpose  than  the  one  be  has  so  judiciously  adopted ; 
namely,  that  of  laying' before  tbe  world,  io  small  portions  at  a 
time^  and  at  moderately  long  intervals  of  succession,  a  Series  of 
Facts,  lUnstrative  of  the  real  character  and  actual  condition  of  the 
Native  inhabitants  of  India,  based  on  authorities  whi^b  no  man 
will  dispute,  and  interwoven  with  obeervatbns  calculated  to  dispel  the 
grossly  ilfaislve  and  hiaccurate  ideas,  Vrhkh,  even  in  the  well-fnfonned 
classes  of  the  communi^,  are  f^und  to  prevail,  whenever  India  or 
Indian  affairs  are  made  the  topics  of  conversation. 

It  is  intended  by.tbis  array  of  Facts,  illustrative  of  the  actual 
-condition  of  bidbt,  to  furepare  tbe  way  for  the  better  reception  of 
the  Suggestions  which  it  is  the  author*s  intention  to  offer  for  reform- 
ing thepr^sent  systen^  of  Government  in  that  country.  And  when 
it  IS  stated  that  Mr.  Jlickards  has  himself  passed  the  largest  portion 
of  a  long  and  activ^  life  in  filling  some  ojf  the  highest  offices  under 
the  East  India  Company's  Government  at  Bombay, — and  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  experience  acquired  in  that  country,  and  in  the  closest 
kMerconrse  with  tbe  Natives  themselves,  bis  thoughts,  his  pursuftSj, 
.and  his  labours,  have  been  uninterruptedly  directed  towards  the 
ajfi^^ibratlon  of  the  state  of  things  which  he  so  well  understand) 
and  so  powerfully  describes, — it  will  be  at  least  admitted,  that  no 
nM>re  competent,  or  more  disinterested  witness  could  be  beard  m 
>«vkIenoe  on  such  a  subject^  and  no  man's  judgment  be  entilled  to 
BfeMe  ttoqutdtfied  actaitton  or  respect. 

Of  the  First  Part  of  Afr.  Rickards's  work,  we  have  ah:eB4T 
rendered  an  account  in  a  previous  Number  of  '  Tbe  brieoial 
Herald/  The  Second  Part  has  been  also  i»pa»e  time  issued  from 
the  press  j    and  of  this  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  analysis^  witb 
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codtractttofr  tfiejpo0t*feikipg«yoilitsa^'in*iihMl)ifatietti^  tlM»  liftnm 
entertained^  aiii^<4QttiitH»eiSbwsdjbyi4be^xeeUent'&^ 
ottlfi  tie  5irhoJ^  ofjiia  valuable . publicaUpa.  Tbe.iiiteAt^vn  o^  the 
First  Partitas V  shoiif^by  authorities,  ati^  evidence,  the  ^)p^t  ii^ 
eontrovertible^  ^t  the  stationary,  condition  and  confirmed,  poverty 
of  the  Natives  of  Iitdj^^^'  ^ere  not  owing,  as  had  beon  constantly 
asserted^  and  readily  beUeved^  to  any  immutability  of  character,  or 
evien  to  reli^ous  restraiints  I  and  having  prov^  ^hid,  the  author 
proceeds;  in  the  Second  Part^  to  show  that  this  stationary  condition 
and  confirmed  poverty^  whidi  is  admitted  on  all  sides  tq  exi^t, 
have  had  their  origin  jn  other  causes^  quite  ,9^ompetent  to  produce 
t)iiem^  and  suqh^  indeed>  as^  \n  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  could 
lipt  &i]  to  be  attended  by  the  evils  in  q^iestion.    He  ^hen  prpceecfs.: 

1  TA  Very  able  writer,  in  the  9l6t  Number  <rf  '  The'Edinburgh 
Review/  aeoounts  for  the  stationary  or  degenerate  condition  of 
Indians 'generally^  whilst  European  society  has  advanced,  by  sup- 
posing that  there  is  a  natural  and  inherent  difference  in  thei:haracr 
ier  and  tempemment  of  tJie  Ewropean.and  the  AncUie  races  9  a 
more  sober  and  robu)^'  understandings  cm  the  former^  mtk  a  mare ' 
reasonable,  principled,  and  inflexible ,  moraUty^  and  a  *  superior 
4apacUy  of  patient  and  persevering  thougfit^  ''It  is  the  want  of 
thia  knowledge^  (the  Reviewer  adds^)  or  raiker  of  the  icapmcity  for 
eUiavkmg  it»  that  constitutes  the  palpable  inferiority  of  the  Eastern 
racea ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  fanoy>  ingenuity,  and  restleas  aolivily, 
condemns  them  irretrievably  to  vices  aad  sufferings,  from  whidi 
nations,  in  a  far  ruder  condition,  are  comparatively  free,**  . 

'  That  there  are  differences  of  character,  physical  and  oaofal^ 
among  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  the  earth,  is  obvious 
enough  to  common  observation ;  and  these  differences  may  in  one 
sense  be  termed  natural;  but  that  the  degradation  of  Native 
Indians  is  ascribable  to  a  natural  dqfect  of  character  absolutely 
adverse  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  is  a  position  from  which  I 
am  compelled  to  dissent;  first,  because  that  inherent  defect  of 
character  which  the  writer  supposes,  is  assumed — not  proved  ;  and 
next,  because  the  stationary,  or  rather  the  deteriorated,  state  into 
which  the  population  of  India  has  fallen,  and  in  which  it  is  still 
ehained,  may  be  accounted  for  from  natural  and  rational  causes  ;  as 
wdl  as  the  difference  which  obviously  exists  between  the  greater 
|)art  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  families. 

*  Indeed,  it  id  of  as  much  importance  to  refute  this  error,  as  the 
other  of  immutability  ;  for  if  an  *'  irretrievable**  incapacity  could 
be  proved  to  be  the  characteristic  of  Native  ludians,  it,  woidd  be  a 
powerful  argument  for  the  adaptation  of  an  exclusive  system,  of 
some  sort,  to  so  mysterious  and  inexplicable  a  race :  the  very  case 
tf  the  monopolists  would  be  made  out,  or  greatly  strengthened, 
and  exclusive  privilege  have  some  grounds  at  least  for  its  mystical 
and  fallacious  doctrines ;    but  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show  that  there 
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^y  "rte  UriV Yaw  gJven  td'min 'W|i1[s' fallen  state,  atid  ^hich  may' 
l5ie  said  to  be  tTi^  basis  of  all  others,  was,  Ihat  be  sbuuld  live  bjr  th^ 
Sweat  df  his  fece/  until  bis  return  to  tbat  dust  from  which  he  was 
iriginalljr  talcen  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  should  depend  on  his  own' 
industry  Vind  exertions  for  support  and  prosperity.  Accordingly 
the  powets,  both  of  mind  and  body,  are  admirably  adapted  to  ^is. 
end.  Man  is,  by  nature,  formed  not  only  to  earu  his  livelihdod  by 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  but  by  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  atad 
tile  stimuli  of  hU  passions,  to  piish  forward,  Withotit  intemlisiioD, 
in  the  road  to  fresh  acquirements  and  multiplied  enjoyments.  He 
hAs  not  only  the  cravings  6f  hunger,  like  aJl  animals,  to  procure 
for  himself  nences^ary  sustenance  ^  but  cravings  of  the  mind,  which 
perpetually  sthnulate  him  to  add  comforts  to  necessaries,  aad 
IfMcurie^  to  comforts,— ^to add  mental  to  corporeal  acquirements ;  and, 
in  the  multiplication  of  these,  it  is  his  lot  to  have  no  natural  limit 
placed  to  his  wishes,  his  warns,  or  his  powers.  These  kws  being 
universal  to  the  whole  fiimilj  of  mankind,  it  follows  that  tlM 
species  would  every  where  move  forward  in  ^e  career  of  impn>f«- 
meot,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  its  possessions,  were  it  not  heU 
b4ck  by  some  more  powerful  restraints.  Among  the  moi«  obvioue 
ef  tbefie  restHcU^e  causes  are  the  despotic  power  of  rulers,  whetiier 
spiritual  or  temporal,  and  poverty  and  ignoranoe,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  people  as  to  deaden  every  hope  of  amendment. 

'  It  would  be  superfluous  to  endite  truisms  on  the  well-known 
eflbets  of  despotic  power  to  obstruct  the  progressive  improvements 
of  society,  and  to  keep  it  more  or  less,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
in  a  stationary  state.  Our  business  here  is  rather  with  the  degree 
in  V^ich  despotism  is  exercised,  and  has  prevailed,  in  different 
parts  of  the  known  world ;  and  the  variations  observable  in  the 
state  of  human  societies,  in  proportion  to  the  duration,  as  well  as 
the  varying  degrees  of  its  intensity.  If  the  writer  in  'The  Edin* 
burgh  Eleview*  had  adverted  to  the  greater  rigour  of  Asiatic  over 
European  despotisms — to  their  uninterrupted  and  unmitigated  con- 
tinuance from  the  earliest  times — he  might,  I  think,  have  nxyre 
easily  accounted  for  the  retrocession  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
whilst  those  of  the  West  were  slowly  advancing,  than  by  ascribii^ 
the  distinction  to  inherent  defect,  or  incapacity  of  character.  At 
.though  the  reviewer  allows  that  our  greater  political  freedom  may 
be  urged  as  a  secondary  cause  of  the  advancement  of  the  West,  it 
Is  still,  he  says,  a  desideratum  to  know  **  by  what  that  freedom  has 
itself  been  produced.*'  And  this  he  refers  to  the  natuml  superiority 
of  the  European  character.  But  it  was  the  fete  of  the  Western, 
like  the  Eastern  world,  to  be  equally  over-run  by  the  barbarous 
liordes  of  the  North — by  conquerors,  whose  genius,  as  their  deeds, 
are  but  fac-similes  of  each  other,  <ind  whose  descendants  still  inhabit 
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diade  oColmnql^riatici^diftsmaq.  Alttib,  Zm^fiii;b«iit  4ii4'K«Mvr 
9fg^  019  OM  called  the  'f  Acoiurge  o<  G<rf^"  and  (be  9liier  the  ''^ci^ 
braod  of  tke  world/*  carried  with .  tb^in  tbe  «tinie,brutal  ignomnoB^ 
the  same  savage  felroclty»  thf  Mine  thirai  o£  bloody  and  the  Bane 
contempt  of  civilided  life^  into  aU. the  couiUries  th(ey  subdued*  'Tbe 
i^uU,  bowever.  of  tbe  Easier^  and  Western  conquests  widely 
4^ffi;red>,  an4  the  cause  admits^  as  I  conceive,  of  satisfactory  expla* 
uatiop, 

^  la  Europe  tbe  seeds  of  political  freedom,  and  of  moral  in^oove* 
mvxitVkWf  b9  said  tobax^e  always  been  generaUy»  however  sparingly^ 
igMead.)  they  bad  ibeir  root  in  the  frame  and  eonstiuition  of  sofiiaty 
amoiig  our  German  aaceators|    and  although  their  growth. has 
ketn  loBgyand  greatly  impeded  by  the  stvaag  band  of  power,  they 
iMMre  never*  under  any  change,  been  eradicated  fsom^  the  soil  $    aad 
ia  «  few  favoured  spots  have  bf  aached  forth  to  serve  as  a  beaeoa^ 
or  as  a  waraing,  to  aeigbbouring  states.    After  the  irmptioa  and 
ravages  of  tbe  Barbarians,  property  soon^ame  to  be  more  respectiedi 
aad  better  secured,  under  the  Western^  than  under  the  Eastera 
4)aiiquefors ;    not  that  the  Huns,  Goths,  or  Vandals,  were  at  all 
aparing  of  tbeir  rapacities ;    but,  after  settling  in  the  conquered 
4touatries^  and  appropriating  to  themselves  the  lands  and  property 
of  tbe  vanquished,  tbe  higher  nobles  dwelling  at  the  same  time  or 
their  respective  estates,  and  reserving  the  produoe  to  tbenMelve^, 
wealth  was  more  generally  die 
of  Asia ;    and,  in  proportion  to 
penditure,  served  to  encourage 
an4  half  independent  nobles  of 
^oys  or  governors  of  provinces 
for  the  reigning  prince,  and  n 
i^itary  proprietors.      They    v 

arbitrary  power,  but  often  opposed  to  its  exercise  :  not  the  mere 
stewards  of  a  ravenous  master — "  lowly  factors  for  another's  gain^-r- 
but,  having  interests  and  possessions  of  their  own  to  defend,  they 
became  a  shield  to  their  own  vassals  against  lawless  oppression  on 
tbe  part  of  the  monarch.  In  the  struggles  which  ensued,  both 
parties  were  often  driven  to  seek  alliance  and  aid  from  the 
Inferior  classes  3  and  many  were  the  privileges  and  concessions 
which  consequently  resulted  to  commerce,  and  to  towns,  from  the 
perpetual  contentions  and  jealousies  between  these  proud  chieftains 
and  their  superior  lord,  as  well  as  from  the  occasional  necessities  of 
the  latter  for  the  support  of  foreign  war.  Hence  laws  and  rights 
arose,  which  gave  by  degrees  a  more  settled  form  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  West ;  whilst  the  Barbarians,  adopting  the  refine- 
ments, and  ultimately  the  religion,  of  the  nations  they  had  oyer- 
•run,  an  amalgamation  of  the  social  body  took,  place,  which  generated 
A  feeling  more  favourable  to  forbearance  and  moderation  than  could 
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'iM'CKpeoled  Co  e<is^  where  a  eanquered  p€c»|4e^  in  addition  t»  ra»- 

aysloa 'df  Soix^  may  l^beidtire  be<>8aid  i^  km^-  btva  alvwjs 
ittbtfed'intli  pfintfifdes  «0Aeiitkiilly  aiifei-4Mp0tic  5  -'wlifctllio  vartotti 
M|Mib]iD«i  as  wofl  in  the  north  aatbe  sdath^iofBiiroiie^lucvieaenpiiA 
M  keef^«liva  a  epivH  idttig«iAMr  Mkaoiini  in  tha  £i»ti 

'  'llie  exanlples,  too,  of  andeiat  Greecii  "and  ll6me  hkda  powerful 
iiifluence  in  giving  vigour  to  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  of 
political  freedom  in  Enrope.  From  the  earliest  revival  of  learning, 
theliiolory  and  litei^ture  of  OVeece  and  flotoe^we^^  lAie  Ifiem^  of 
elithudtttstie*  admiration,  and  long  contynaed  to  be  almost  liie«irie 
obfeets  iof  •dtody.  The  yombs  of  every  eountry  ^f  Enropei,  ffwn 
^nenttbn  to  genferaUon;  have,  for  centuries,  been  trained  in  the 
iK^lk]^' of  th^e  immortal  States:  the  forms  of  theit  Grovenimewl, 
Ihe  wi^om  oF  their  Statesmen,  the  brilliant  deeds  of  their  faeroeb 
and  patriots,  the  ^toquenee  of  their  orators,  Aie  «ttbllme  efi^ 
liions  -  of  -  their  poets,  and  the  prineipks  of  their  philosophers. 
This,  indeed,  is  still  the  system  of  our  schools  ^  tbcj  nxditnent,  ae  it 
>were,  of  instruction :  and  whatever  may  be  its  disadvantiige^,  con- 
sidered  as  an  eitdoske  pilrsnlt,  or  ^the  errors  and  £EiHadegi'V»ith 
vhich  its  doctrines,  motak  and- political,  may  bo'charged,  it  has  atiil 
6ti«igthe<iod  and  stimulated  lAie  itfteUecttiftl  fhcvkies  to  faigber  and 
grander  attainments  fand'Whieh  the  di^oovery  of  theart  «f  printing 
has  rendered  imrpe^ishable.    - 

*  WHh  the  aid,  too,'  of  this  invaluable  <Ksoovery,  bow  wonderful 
have  been  the  strides  of  the  human  mind  in  every  branch  of  science 
and  of  art ! — in  investigating  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature ; 
in  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  the  habitable  world  and  its  pro- 
ductions 5  in  extending  our  |K>wer  over  matter,  and  in  promoting 
the  comforts,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  degancies  of  life:  and 
though  the  knowledge  and  civilisation  thus  acquired,  and  spread, 
have  only  in  some  few  instances  burst  forth  into  freer  and  better 
forms  of  government,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  their  efficacy  in 
moderating  the  e^tcesses  of  arbitrary  power  in  every  one  of  the 
European  states.* 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  nothing  resembling  the  state 
of  Europe,  as  thus  described,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  early 
ikionarchies  of  Asia  5  where  pure  and  unmitigated  despotism  always 
produced  the  calamitous  effects  which  spring  from  its  exercise  in 
every  climate  and  in  every  age.     On  this  he  wisdy  observes : 

'  To  judge  accurately  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  and  the  causes 
of  that  condition,  the  character  and  principles  of  their  rulers  require 
to  be  known.  Sovernment  i$  the  comer^one  on  which  nre  bated 
the  good  and  evil  of  eoclehf ;  its  prowperity  and  moral  growth 
being  adioaneed  or  retarded,  as  the  power  of  government  ie  Uierdlj^) 
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nalrrattve  6f  foyal  wan  Mi  toyntf^ttUa,  but  €dkalKte|l'to'^lld# 
Ike  opemdoti  c^  power^  and  the  bearing  of  p<^tical  atid  jMi^llii^ 
cfnmtt  ew  IbercoodMoif  ^  the  'people'  tii  ha^,  is  ^g^lt^  a  desideratdm 
4tt itiiian  Btefatare.  ^  Iittbe  prceent  ithpeifectAli^b/howeveri  aH 
UMit  is  pwpoatdis*  to  fomiiBh  the  reader  "w^tfa  the  m^D*  of  Jiidgteg 
correctly  of  the  real  character  and  «etattldiTains«aiiees(>ftboa&  for 
'Whom  we  areixyw  again  alxmt  t6  k^late»  aid  whom  we  profastm 
wish,  at  least,  to  govern  on  the  purest  principles  of  Juttlce-^to  divert 
Indian  Crovemments  of  the  false  glare  with  which  they  ane  to#  oftea 
aurroaJKle<t  and  to  show  tboX  the  people  are  still  free  to  reoeivye  in- 
sututions  really  calculated  for  their  benefit,  in  preference  to  the  9pn^ 
tinuatioB  of  systems  which,  have  only  ccmduptd  to  misery  and  der 
gradation.  In  this  view,  it  is  thought  that  a  connected  series  of 
h]stori(!al  facts  will  best  serve  to  elicit  truth  ;  and  that  a  more  ac- 
curate idea  will  be  &rmed  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Indian 
Governments,  and  of  the  consequences  to  the  governed,  by  noticing 
some  of  the  events  of  the  more  reoiarkable  reigns.  I  have 
accordingly  selected  these,  that  when  the  reader  shs^  havje  seen 
what  occurred  under  the  best  and  most  renowned  of  the  rulers  c^ 
India,  his  opinions  may  be  easily  settled  in  regard  to  the  rest.' 

An  enumeration  is  then  made  of  the  most  striking  periods  of  plunder 
and  atrocity  committed  by  the  several  Moghulconquerors  of  India,  be- 
^nuing  with  Mamood  the  first,  of  the  house  of  Ghizni,  who  invaded 
India  twelve  different  times,  with  overwhelming  forces,  and  in  each 
carried  off  treasure  to  an  amount  that  is  startling  from  its  excess  $  and 
80  passing  onward  to  the  other  monsters  by  whom  this  fine  country 
has  been  from  age  to  age  desolated  and  ravaged,  he  shows,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  it  is  to  bad  government  alone  that  all 
the  evils  under  which  India  ever  has  laboured^  or  still  continues  to 
labour,  ought  in  justice  to  be  attributed.  Some  of  these  passages 
are  so  remarkable,  that  we  shall  present  a  few  of  them  to  our 
readers : 

'  Between  the  years  of  our  Lord  1000  and  1003,  Mamood  I.,  x^ 
die  lieuse  of  Ghisni  or  Ghasna,  invaded  India  twelve  different  ttaftea 
with  overwhelming  forces  5  on  which  occasions,  besides  the  ordSnary. 
ravages  of  a  Musulman  army,  he  is  stated  to  have  carried  off  the 
following  spoils.  In  his  four  first  expeditions,  vast  plunder,  a  great 
many  elephants,  and  numerous  slaves^  among  the  treasure  are 
fnumerated  sixteen  strings  of  jewels,  each  of  which  was  valued  at 
180,000  rs.  (18,000i.)  t&en  from  the  person  of  Jepal^  the  captive 
king  of  Lahore. 

'  From  Bim6  in  Nagraeot,^  in  hb  fifth  expedition,  TOO/XX)  golden. 

*  '  Bim^  in  Naf^racot,  in  Paujaab,  it  described  as  a  famous  fort  built 
on  the  t<^  of  a  steep  mountun,  "  where  the  Hindoos,  on  account  of  ita. 
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t  ^FKiii»4'anM»r,  in  hiftiiiHh»tospe4iii<xiirthe|»lluider4tf tkt  UmpU 
40iJv»iioom }',  tH^idol^mdfkii  or^oviarilitbcifigcarmdaff  toGftMi 

ifais'^octelim  IMOi^  WNi»^2ftkim  ftftd  pliiii^^  $!  «&at  which  ]|i€MMMd 
BetertaA  ia  '^(ittiisM  with  40>000  tia|iiliivea  (6l«v<6>iiaiHl  -ttiiidi 
vealtii'f.  80  thtttthe  city  couM  now  hardly  brdiatinguished  in  richct 
itoin  iodifti itself/''  ^     *    .  '■  ■  ^ 

^  In  hid  s^emfh  expedition  be  phindered'  Laboie  tod  Casfhme^ 
.«<  of  j^eat  ireaKh;  and  having  fbrced  tiie  itihabitantsf  to  ackodw- 
li^dgeihePkopfaet 

'  tn  the  eighth 
^nnoge^  Merat, 
"which  are  represei 
ravage  and  desolai 
the  articles  of  his 
hems,^  33,000  a 
precious  effects,  w 
the  private  spoil  c 
li-easnry."  '^ 

'  In  his  ^inth^  tenths  eleventh,  ^nd  ^itweU^h  expeditions^  the  sai^ie 

M"'"     "    '  ' '■ '■ ■ 

•trei^gtky  h9d  dejmUed  the  wealth  amteomtedt^  their  idols  in  all,the  neigk^ 
bourin^  MngdotM ;  so  that  iu  this  fort  there  was  a  greater  attaotitv  of 
irold.  Silver,  preciqus  stones,  and  pearls,  than  had  been  ever  collected  uito 
tne  royal  treasury  of  any  prince  on  earth." — ^Dow's  Ferishta,  vol.  .1. 

p:  63.  * 

♦  'Dinar,  is  a  gold  coin,  weighing  one  mwAa/,  or  ninety-six  barley- 
eoms/— Ayecn  Acbery,  p.  3?. 

'   f 'There  are  two  mailnds  in  nse  in  Bengal,  one  equal  to  eighty-tito 
pounds  avoirdupoise,  and  the  other  to  seventy-four  pounds. 
.   X  'Miekal,  a  weigiit  used  in  wdighinnf  gold,  and  aocordiBg  to  the 
««  Ayeen  Acbery/*  p. 36,  is  equal  to  ninety^sijE  bar]ey*coni8.  Thewcig^ 
therefore,  of  the  ruby  must,  I  apprehend,  be  an  exaggeration. 

H  '  Dow's  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  60—63. 
'  §  '  "  It  is  siud  thatMamood  found  in  Muttra,^^^  great  idoli  o/pureg^oH 
with  epee  ^ruhiee,  each  of  which  eyes  were  worth  50,00Q  dinars.  Upon 
eneiher  idol  he  found  a  tapnhire  weighing  400  miskal,  and  the  image  being 
melted  down  ftroduced  98,300  mishaS  of  pure  gold.  Besides  these,  there 
were  above  one  hundred  idols  0/ silver,  which  loaded  one  hundred  camels 
with  buUion." — Dow's  Ferishta,  vol.  L  p.  62. 

f  '  In  the  "  Ayeen  Acbery,"  a  direm  or  dirhem  is  stated  to  be  a  iilver 
coin,  but  of  various  value.  "  Fazel  Khojendy  says,  that  in  former  times, 
t^hems  were  of  two  kinds ;  eight  dangees,  and  six  dangees."  A  dangee 
or  dang  is  equal  to  sixteen  barleycorns.— Ayeen  Acbery,  p.  36. 

••  '^Dow's  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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Hbe  pIiHKler  "^f  Sumnaatj,  in  G«zemt,  and  tbe  destnicMoiiT^f''^ 


were  in  the  temple  some  thousands  of  small  images,  in  gold  fuaii 

.  '  In  the  year  1184^  die  lamily  of  Ghisni  was  exUognifihed;  by  a^ 
warlike  prince,  of  the  bou«^  of  Ghor  or,  Gawr,  Mahomed  Gfafurij 
whose  uncle^  Al|a>  had  a  short  ^me  before  taken  the  capitiil  oi  Ghisui  f 
and  whether  considered  as  aa  act  of  jvst  retribution  w  the.cruelUes 
of  the  GhisnianSx  or  as  marking  the  pabits  anfl  dispositions  of  ^ese 
barbanans^  it  may  be  here  added,  that  Alia  gave  up  the  city  to  mas- 
sacre, rapine,  and  devastation,  for  seven  days  3  when  "  pity  scented 
to  have  fled  the  earth,  and  the  fiery  spirits  of  demons  to  actuate  the 
bodies  of  men  ;*'  after  which  *'  insatiable  revenge,  he  carried  ^ 
number  of  most  venerable  priests,  learned  men,  and  citizens,  in  chains 
to  Ghor,  to  adorn  his  triumph,  'there-^we  shudder  to  relate  it — - 
be  ordered  their  throats  to  be  cut,  tempering  earth  with  their  blood, 
Witti  which  he  plastered  the  walls  6f  his  city/*  |  This  barbarous 
act'cf  AUa's  was  intended  to  retaliate  on  the  Ghisnians  fbr  having; 
first  tortured  and  niuirdered  fais  brother,  Seif-ul-dien^  at  the  sam^ 
time  tliat  his  vizier,  Seid  Majud,  Was  impNUed  alive. 

'  In  1266  an  army  was  despatched  to  extirpate  the  Mewats,  a  race 
of  people  inhabiting  an  extensive  country  about  eighty  miles  S.E.  of 
Ddhi.  On  this  expedition  above  one  hundred,  thousand  persons 
^i^ere  put  to  the  sword.  To  quell  insurrections  in  the  Dooab  many 
thousands  were  put  to  death.  In  Badoon,  on  another  occasion,  he 
ordered  a  genend  massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 

^  *  Shortly  after,  Toghril,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  rebelled,  and  as- 
sumed the  red  umbrdla,  with  other  insignia  of  independent  royalty,. 

'  This  rebellion  occupied  Balin  three  years.  Tughril  was  at  first 
suocesafiil,  and  defeated  the  Inoperial  army,  at  which  Balin  was  so 
enri^^,  that  he  ordered  the  general  who  commanded  his  troops  to 
be  haaged  at  the  gate  of  Oude.  Tbe  rebellion  was  at  length  put 
down,  after  whichi  "  be  ordered  spits  to  be  erected  in  the  market* 
place,  for  the  execution  of  all  the  prisoners ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  diffichlty  that  the  cazies,  mufties,  and  learned  men,  in  a  body, 
petitioning  their  pardon  could  obtain  it.    This  yf  i^e^^^^^  body  at  last 

*  '  One  crore  espial  to  ten  OMUieas. 
t '  Dew's  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  70—77.  J  Ibid,  vel.  i.  p»  143. 
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mAdnddof  pufe^ld/7  manfids  of  pearls,  ^  maunds  of  diamonds^ 
mfcii^^'  emerA'dS,  afid  sapphfres ;  1000  maunds  of  silver  3  4000 
pi«eed  6f  silk;  and  a  long  list  of  other  precious  commodities^ 
(Ferisbta  obscfrves,)  "  that  snVpass  all  tfellef. 

'On  his  return  to  Kurrah  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  repairiiigp 
to  Delhi,  to  lay  the  spoils  at  the  £mperor*s  feet  >  and  ofier  mud^ 
artiBce  and  intrigue,  at'lengtli  persuaded  Ferose,  >vho  was  mudi 
attached  to  him,  to  visit  him  at  Kurrah.    The  Emperor  proceeded 

narmed.  Alia  threw 
sins,  prcparfd  for  the 
his  head  was  carried 
Ua  marched  with  hi«^ 
Dr;  and  shortly  after- 
amily.  The  cruelty^ 
pond  with  its  bloody 
commencement. 

,  '  I^  1311,  Cafoor  was  sent  to  reduce  Dhoor-Summund  and  Mabefv 
in  the  Deccan,  where  he  had  heard  there  were  templet  very  rich  i$^ 
gold  and  jewels.  After  three  months*  march  from  Delhi,  the  amy 
reached  these  countries ;  and,  a3  the  historian  observes,  "  began 
their  inhuman  cruelties/*  Cafoor  defeated  the  King  of  the  Carnatic> 
took  him  prisoner,  and  ravaged  his  whole  country.  In  the  temples 
he  found  **  a  prodigious  spoil  in  idols  of  gold,  adorned  with  th9 
most  precious  stones,  and  other  rich  effects.**  Being  about  to  return 
with  the  plunder  to  Delhi,  other  treasures  of  immense  amount,  ooib> 
cealed  near  the  camp,  were  disclosed  to  Cijifoor.  These  were  dof 
up,  placed  on  elephantSjLioid  conveyed  to  Xklki,  where  he  preflemed 
l£e  Bmperor  with  319  elephants,  20,000  hor8es>  96,000  numnii  of 
gold,  several  chests  of  jewels,  pearls,  and  other  precious  things. 

'  On  this  expedition  the  soldiers  were  said  to  throw  away  silver,  as 
too  cumbersome,  when  gold  was  found  in  such  plenty.  Cafoor  in- 
vaded the  Decdtf%  fourth  time,  ito  13  W,  ravaging  the  country,  stad 
rwing  the  tribute  cm  the  helpless  inhabitants. 

*  '  A  sircur  or  district  within  the.soubah  of  Allahabad.— ^ye^  Acberf, 
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crease  tbe  revenues  generally.  la  some  provinces  th#  impute 
wer^  tripled.  Omrahs  were  invested  with  governments^  on  condi- 
tion of  sending  annually  immense  sums  to  the  royal  treasury. 
Copper  money  was  ordered^  by  public  decree,  to  pass  for  silver  3 
and  such  waa  the  extent  of  oppression,  distress,  and  cruelty,  that 
*'  the  formers  were  forced  to  fly  to  the  woods,  and  to  maintain 
themselves  by  rapine.  The  lands  being  left  uncultivated,  famine 
began  to  desolate  whole  provinces^  apd  the  sufferings  of  the  people 

*  '  The  country  called  by  Ferithta,  '  Malabar,'  would  seem  to  be  that 
alonpf  the  hilly  bat,  or  summit  of  the  Ghauts,  extending  from  Soonda  to 
Coaxg.-^^m^s  South  0/ India,  vol.  i  p.  10. 

t  *  A  ruitjf  is  stated  m  Bow's  ^'  Periahta,''  to  be  eqi»l  to  seyen-ei^thi 
of  H  oarat.  If  by  "  oarat"  is  meant  the  goldsmiths^  weight  of  fou#  gnou; 
this  diamond  would  be  equal  in  weight  to .  588  grains,  or  one  ouni^e  and 
1<)8  grains  =147  carats. 

'  Ferishta  has  given  an  account  of  many  other  precious  stones  of  almost 
incredible  sise  and  weight,  found  by  the  Musulman  conquerors  in  thehr 
plunder  of  various  Hindoo  temples.  To  jud^e  of  their  value,  wq  may 
compare  this  diamond  with  that  of  the  largest  which  are  known  in  Europe. 
The  great  diamond  of  the  King  of  Portugal^  weighing 

1680  carats,  is  valued  at .1^224^000,000 

The  diamond  in  tbe  sceptre  of  Russia  weighs  779  carats, 

and  is  valued  at 4,854,728 

N.B.  This  diamond  was  stolen  from  a  Malabar  idol 
by  a  French  grenadier. 
The  diamond  of  Anrungzebe  weighed  2799-IOths  carats, 

and  was  valued  at 399,000 

Aa«ter  diamond  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  weighing  215 

carata,  is  valued  at d88i290 

The  diamond  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  weiglis  ld9i 

carats,  and  u  valued  at 114,996 

The  dUunond  of  the  Kins^  of  France,  called  the '  Regent,' 

.   weighing  136}  carats.  Is  valued  at         ....  218,750 

L  '  Accor^Ung  to  these  valuations,  a  diamond  of  168  ruttys,  or  147  carats^ 

sufmosing  it  to  be  of  equal  purity  with  the  *  Regent'  and  the  last-men* 

ti<^d  Portugal  diamond,  may  be  taken  to  be  worth  about  255,000/. 

MCernbg. 
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aBcribe  the  present  state  of  the  uative  Indians  to  inherent  or  im- 
mutable  degeneracy  of  character. 

"  ^^  About  this  time  the  taxes  were  so  heavily  imposed^  and  exr 
acted  with  such  rigour  and  cruelty,  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue^ 
that  the  whole  extent  of  that  fertile  country  between  the  two  rivers^ 
Ganges  and   Jumna,  was  particularly  oppressed.     The  farmers, 
weary  of  their  lives,  in  one  day  set  fire  to  their  own  houses,  and 
retired  to  the  woods  with  their  families  and  cattle.     Thq  tyrant 
having  received  intelligence  of  this  circumstance,  ordered  a  body 
of  troops  to  massacre  these  unhappy  people,  if  they  resisted  $  and 
if  they  should  be  taken,  to  put  out  their  eyqs.    MaDy  populous 
provinces  were,  by  this  inhuman  decree,  laid  waste,  and  remained 
£o  for  several  years.     The  colony  of  Dowlatabad  was  also  in  great 
dUtr^UitioD  'y  the  people  withoMt  houses,  without  employment,  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.     The  tyrannies  of  the  crud  Ma* 
homed  exceeded,  in  short,  any  thing  we  have  met  with  in  history  r 
of  which  the  following  is  a  horrid  instance.     When  he  remained 
at  Delhi,  he  led  his  army  out  to  hunt,  as  i: 
When  they  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Bir 
that  he  came  not  to  hunt  beasts,  but  men^ 
reason,  began  a  general  massacre  of  the  vi 
bad  even  the  barbarity  to  bring  home  some 
and  to  hang  them  over  the  city  walls.     I 

Hiade  an  excursion  of  the  same  nature  towards  Kinnoge,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  iahabitanta  of  that  city,  and  the  adjacent  country  for 
many  miles,  spreading  terror  and  desolation  wherever  he  turned  his 
eyes." 

'  InsurrectioBS,  civil  war,  and  conspimciesj  were  coasequentlgr 
piiq;>etaaL  At  one  time,  Dcdhi  presenteid  the  spectacle  of  two  Em- 
perors residing  for  three  yean  in  the  same  ci 
streets  almost  daily  with  blood.  In  these  s< 
Bengal,  the  Deccan,  and  other  provinces,  wen 
the  empire;  confusion  prevailed  in  all  parts 3 
was  alone  sustidned  by  the  armies,  who  phin 
districts  for  their  own  gain,  whiht  wreaking 
geance  on  his  unhappy  subjects,  often  without 
or  distinction. 
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^TeiMio  tht  conftisioa  of  tiiis  unhappr  period,  or  in  tWf^ 
Tfatoour  Be^/  cOBbVkrai^ddl^  l[^ft<b^e,  ^  the  "^tdirdinl  t^f  ^dfe 
wMd/'  «tfler«d  Sinddosttti  dt  tbft  liead  of  an  iitedstlble  ibrcd.  H\s 
modeoli,  Mdiomed' Jdmuiit',  had  cr^sfted  the  tnditt  the  year  be* 
TOn»,  end  oitablisbed  hlttise&r  In  BlotdtaA ;  but  Tloidtif  huw  pressed 
ferwftfd  l^e  «  ibaming  torrent,  ^presBidfti^  sround  destruction'  aiid 
death.  In  the  cities  and  towns  which  he  took  and  pfll^ed  on  hi9 
iiiafeh  to  Dettii,  the  mhabitsants,  as  wdl  as  the  garrison,  were  in- 
bmnai^  Mdered  to  be  massacred  3  and/in  some  instances,  when 
atif  partlcuiar  resistance  was  made  to  his  arms,  or  difficulty  expe* 
rlmced  m  the  levy  of  contributions,  the  eity  itself  was  reduced  to 
asbea.  This  was  the  fate  of  Tulmubini,  Battenize,  Surusti,  Fatte* 
al»d,  Rahfb,  Amirani,  and  Jonah.  He  divided  his  army  under  dif- 
ferent chiefs,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  through  all  the  provinces 
of  Mbultan  and  I.<abQre  3  and  afterwards  rendesvodsed  on  the  Ap- 
Inoach  to  Delhi;  taldng  first  tlie  fort  dtf  Lowni  by  assault,  and  putr 
ting  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  Oki  bis  arrival  before  Delhi,  Thnour 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  citadel  with  deven  hundred  horse  only, 
whidi  tempts  the  Emperor  to  sally  on  the  Mbght^  with  a  large 
force.  The  Omrab,  who  led  the  attack,  waff  taken  prisoner,  and 
instantly  ordered  to  be  bcftieaded.  At  this  tlm^  Timour  had  an  im- 
mense number  of  Indian  prisoners  in  his  xaanip  5  and,  on  ita  being 
rqMMted  tbhim  that  some  nf  them  had  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
little  check  he  had  experienced  in  reeonnoitnng  D<elhi,  *'  he  gave 
orders  to  put  all  above  the  age  of  flfteea  to'tbe  sword ;  'So  thoc  od 
that  horrid  day,  100,000  men  wore  tnassacred'  in  cold  blood." 
Delhi  was  shortly  afterwards  taken,  and  pillaged  -,  and  the  hihabi- 
tants  being  laid,  besides,  under  coatributions,  ^  whkb  some  of  the 
Oparabs  were  unwilling,  or,  unable,  to  pay  their  quotas,  a  general 
i^assacra  commeoced,  in  which  "  some  streets  were  niMule  impaa-^ 
sable  by  the  heaps  of  dead.  The  Hindoos,  according  to  their  niaa- 
&er,  seeing  their  wives  and  daughters  ravished  and  polluted,  thdr 
wealth  seized  by  the  hand  of  rapine,  and  they  themselves  insulted, 
t^eat,  and  abused,  at  length  with  one  consent  shut  the  city  gates, 
set  fire  to  their  houses,  murdered  their  wives  and  children,  ai^  ran 
out  like  madmen  against  their  enemies.  But  the  desperate  courage 
of  the  unfortunate  Delhians  was  at  length  cooled  in  their  own 
Uood  i  they  threw  down  theur  weapons,  and  submitted  themselves 
Kke  sheep  to  the  slaughter.*' ' 

To  this  succeeds  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  reign  and 
character  of  Baber,  in  which  much  prevailing  misconception,  with 
respect  to  both,  is  removed  -,  and  the  whole  is  followed  by  this 
short  summary : 

*  I  have  thoi^ht  it  necessary  to  state  these  as  some  6f  the  trans^ 
actions  of  Baber's  reign,  that  an  undue  estimate  might  not  be  formed 
^  the  character  of  a  man  so  celebrated  and  eulogised  as  he  has  been 
by  his  admirers^  or  of  the  influence  of  his  acts  on  the  <H>ndition  of 
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^tke  Pt^  of  Indian  109. 

ite  h^M  bejiind  Jhifli  Jiq.^c4)^mii^  j^jWU^iqn^.iw  J/f^i^ff^mrti 

"  dog?''—"  daj0W»b}e  h^l^eft"— "  atMii^c4  w?r^^b^*i~'',fiM4|ri 
ftt!^^  peQi^le  ,the  Ipwe^t  re^on^  of  bell,'*  witb,o^^jC)ipi»intM;io)^ 
dfi9igi>a^^%Tr4t  J3  iiupossible  to  coDceiy^  tb^t  th^  mm^  oC  9^^^ 
"was  ever  imbued  witb  principles  or  de^igiw  oi  a  .oadu^e^  to  veUi^F^) 
'^  tbe  ficcurs^d.'*  froin  tbat  state  of  desojatipn,  and  degenefacy  ii^o 
"Wlucb  tb^ey  bad  been  plunged  for  age^,  by  a  succes^^  of  inbui^ait 
de^pot$/ 

Tbe  reigns  of  his  son  and  aucoesscirs^  Hunaioony  Share  Kban^ 
SdiQQ,  ferose,  Mufaarkk,  and  other  omrahs  of  the  Patati  race,  arej 
beau  adverted  to^  with  the  general  desctription  that  war  and  deva^a^ 
ti^m  periidy  of  ti^e  most  abandoned  character,  and  murder,  weve  the 
principal  features  ,t>f  each  $  the  general  principle  aeted  upon  by  all 
being, '  that  the  ettipire  was  no  -man's  inheritance  but  should  alwaya 
Hollow  the  fortuae  of.  the  swond.*  The  character  of  Akbar  is  tbea 
examined,  witb  the  same  careful  scrutiny  as  bad  been  before  applied 
to  that  of  Baber«  and  his  great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  virtva  ja 
shown  to  have  been  much  •exaggerated,  and  indeed  to  be  wholly  uik 
deserved,  except  in  oontiaaC  with  the  more  atrociously  cruel  aiKlq»« 
presaive  reigns  of  hia  predecesaors.  The  fc^owing  are  pasiagei. 
uom  thia  portion  of  the  work : 

^  As  a  proof  of  Akbar's  moderation,*  it  is  recorded  of  him,  ttiat 
on  hia  accession  «o  the  throne,  he  issued  orders  to  prohibit  the  ex^ 
action  of  the  usual  present  of  money  from  the  farmers ;  to  let  aK 
goods  pass  totl-free;  and  to  prevent  th^  injorions  practice  of  pressing 
labourers  to  the  war.  Being,  however,  constantly  engaged  against 
rebellious  armies,  whose  chiefe  carried  with  them,  for  security's  sake, 
the  treasures  they  had  accumulated,  he  appears,  on  the  defeat  and 
subjugation  of  these  rebels,  to  have  possessed  himself  of  great 
wealth,  numerous  elephants,  and  other  valuable  effects.  When 
these  services,  or  the  invasion  of  fresh  countries,  were  performed  by 
his  generals,  they  frequently  retained  the  plunder,  to  assert,  in  due 
time,  their  own  independence  ^  and  only  disgorged  it  when  com* 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  imperial  arms.  Many  transactioos  of  this 
pature  are  recorded  in  the  reign  of  Akbar. 

*  'It  is  a  carious  example  of  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  a^e,  that 
Aa  vizier,  whom  Akbar  had  appointed  after  the  disf(nce  of  Byram, 
tbottld  be  mardened  ia  the  pdacie  while  q^tXy  readinf  the  Koran»  by 
another  omrah*  who  bore  him  a  £rudge»  o^  which  the  Emperor  himuti 
was  so  earaged,  that  instead  of  aeliveriQ/i^  over  the  murderer  to  justice^ 
he  personid^  pursued  him  to  a  terrace,  knocked  him  down  with  his  fiat, 
ana  ordered  his  attendants  to  throw  him  headlonfr  over  the  parapet  waD; 
forty  yards  hi  hei|(ht.— Dow's  Feri^ta,  vol  ii.  p.  33^ 
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Ifahommiid^  governor  of  Malwa,  put  all  the  garrison  to  ithe  i^MMndi 
bWMMe  tliey  obliged  kn^  ^.  iMtw  aisauHs  '994  &|  ^  roliBeqqeoc 
liWoyrof  Brampoqr,  be  onbre4;«  cruel  massfwnpe  ot  att  ther  infaAhjtt 
ants,  among  ^rhom  were  a  number  of  philosophers  and  learned  DMA, 
That  Akbar  approved  of  tbese  and  other  acts  equally  eruel^  must  be 
inferred  from  Feri^ta*8  notice  of  ttiem  as  common,  and  (herefore 
not  censurable,  occurrences ;  but  they  detract  from  the  demeocy 
which  Akbar,  on  other  occasions,  displayed  in  pardoning  ini^vidu«l 
omrahs  for  offences  against  hims<^.  -  - 

'When  the  imperial  arms  were  occupied  in  other  quarters,  Asaffa^ 
w1k>  had  been  appointed,  by  Akbar,  govetnor  of  KurrAh  and  M^ 
iiiik|MX>r,  attacked  the  neighbouring  Hmdoo  kingdom  of  CMTrah  or 
Kuttac^,  which  had  never  yet  fr£en  tinder  tbe  domtnton  of  fo« 
rcigofers.  It  was  300  miles  long,  and  1€0  miles  broad;  with 
fO^OOO  towns  and  villages,  well  inhabited.  Asaph,  after  deifeating 
^tke  Hiiidiio  army,  healed,  by  their  heroic  queen  Dargetti,  who  was 
kiBed  it  the  action^  laid  siege  to  Jora,  where  all  the  treasures  of  the 
royal  family  had  been,  for  ten  geoeiiitk)ns>  deposited.  When  iht 
unfortunate  garrison  were  reduced  to  extremity,  they  performed  the 
horrid  ceremony  of  the  Joar,  or  general  massacre  pf  their  women 
and  children.  The  riches  of  Jora,  when  taken  by  Asaph,  in  gold^ 
silver,  jewels,  and  precious  effects,  Mfete  invaluable.  Of  go)d  alone^ 
there  were  found,  in  one  treasury^  101  chests  of  mohurs.^  Asaph^ 
reserving  this  plunder  to  himself,  and  igniting  with  other  rebels, 
the  Emperor  marched  against  him  with  a  large  force,  compelled  him 
to  submit,  and  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  which  was  accord- 
ingly transferred  to  the  imperial  exchequer.  The  other  rebel  i^hiefs, 
in  this  ouarter,  were  also  ultimately  subdued,  token  prisoners,  and 
carried  by  the  Emperor  to  Jionpoor,  where  they  werf  trodden  to 
death  by  elephants. 

'  Akbar,  shortly  afterwards,  laid  siege  to  the  strong  fort  of  Chitor, 
in  Rajpootana,  then  governed  by  a.  Hindoo  prince,  Jeimal.  The 
prince,  being  killed  in  defending  a  breach,  the  garrison  gave  them* 
aelves  up  to  despair,  and  destroyed,  according  to  customf,  th(*ir  wives 
and  children  by  a  Joar.  Akbar  led  his  men  in  person  to  the  assault ; 
and  havinff  introduced  .SOO  elephants  of  war  into  the  fort,  he  ordered 
them  to  advance  on  the  desperate  Rajaputs,  and  to  tr^  them  to 
Seath.  "  The  scene  became  now  too  shocking  to  be  described. 
Brave  men,  rendered  more  valiant  by  despair,  crowded  around  the 
^frfiaots,  seized  them  by  the  tusks,  and  inflicted  on  them  unavailing 
wounds.  The  terrible  animals  trod  the  Indians  like  grass-hoppers 
under  their  feet,  or  winding  them  in  their  (lowerlul  trunks,  tossed 
them  aloft  into  the  air,  or  dashed  them  against  the  walls  and  pave- 
ments.     Of  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  8,000  soldiers  and 

*  '  A  gold  mohur  is  sixteen  rupees,  or  thirty-two  shillings.  . 
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''  'Hhe'MoiiAhff  i^  a  ju^  mid^Msfaetofy  ^MklMM  otttbe  <ihai«e^ 
tht  af  K}^Vihpf^(3ft  iti  'tfhoM'  re^  thi  levms  pmricnriiy  dmaMl 
ttwd^br^-:-  '  '  •  '•■'•'^-  ■   •    •    •    ^'  <•  '     ^^    -' 

'"'''AkW*s  reigii  cbntinxi^d  fifty  years,  trad  t 
are  addiiced  df  hid  clemency  to  individuals,  w 
^Dtmnoh,  considering  tfie  spirit  of  his  conten 
from  '^tbfaf  he  sptang,  he  cannot  be  consider 
vices  of  Mohammedan  despots.   He  stands  p 
ekviAty  miA  assessitiatibn,  tqgether  with  the 
al  a  lime  of  tke^ 'hapless  Hindoos  j  fdr  after 
nister  Byrom,  sotne  of  thoee  acts  are  imputal 
others  wore  perpetrated  by  his  dfficers  and  generals^  which,  if  he 
did^not  approve,  he  9«rfer^  at  all  events  to  pass  unnoticed.    Being 
a  man' of  gfeat  enterf^rise  and  undaunted  courage,  he  succeeded,  td 
we  have  seen,  iuk^onquertBg*  all  the  revolted  pirovinoes  of  the  eoi^ 
pire,  audextended  his  domikiions  %6  the  soutbenk  parts  of  the  Deccan } 
but  thd  gloryrof  lus  arms  redounded  in  uotbtng  to  the  benefit,  the 
bappinese;  or  the  seourity  of  his  people. 


state  of  civilisation  as  well  as  despotism  of  th( 
of  thef  jmost  importaot^-^specially  as  regarde 
were,  because  ihey  never  could  be,  carried  into  effect,  as  will  be 
more  foUy  illustrated  hereafter.  Whatever  vigour  or  regularity; 
fherefore,  Akbar*s  mind  may  have  infused  into  his  own  adminia* 
fration,  it  was  not  of  that  comprehensive  character  as  to  embrace 
the  intereiits  of  futurity.  The  merit  of  his  reign,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  cooBned  to  its  own  period — his  regulations  had  no  endor* 
ance  beyond  il>— and  the  proof  is,  that  his  son  and  successor  had,  on 
Akbar*s  death,  immediately  to  enter  on  the  same  scenes  of  conten- 
tion for  power,  of  civil  war,  anarchy,  devastation,  and  blood,  as 
constitute  the  characteri.<>tic  features  of  every  other  reign. 'f 

*  *  On  one  occaBioo  he  impaled  alive  Munsoor.Shirazi,  an  omrah  of 
the  coQit^  accused  of  correspondence  with  his  enemies.  The  enemy  ia 
this  cifse  happened  to  be  Hakim,  the  Emperor's  own  brother,  who  set  up 
the  standard  ot  rebellion  in  Poniaab.— Dow's  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

t  '  Selim,  alias  Jehangire,  had  scarcely  reigned  six  months,  before  ^'' 
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Aurottgzebeis  aaatlMriianie  tolietddeifoliioseof  Bilier  and 
Akbar,  as  having  had  a  mater  share  of  hdnoiir  bestowed  «poii 
it  than  wils  reaQy  its  dM  |  and  as  his  re^n  extends  to'  a  later' 


woman  sovereign.  They  were  at  length  pat  down  by  Aurun^ebe^ 
jiretending  to  superior  enchantment,  and  furnishing  hfs  troops  with 
H  charm^  under  the  influence  of  which  the  witchcraft  of  the  oldma- 
gielun  was  broken,  and  the  whole  body  of  Fakirs  was  j^t  to  the 
sword.  • 

'  We  are  likewise  informed,  that,  during  this  reign,  "  an  odious 
religious  capitation  tax  was  imposed  on  the  mild  and  inoffensive 
Hindoos,  and  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Their  sufferings  at' 
length  exceeded  their  patience  \  they  resisted,  and  wete  overpowered 
and  disarmed.  They  w^re  now  abandoned  a  prey  to  every  body  of 
^underers :  cultivation  ceased,  as  they  tilled  but  a  suffiriency  for 
their  own  consumption  ;  and  a  famine  ensued,  with  all  Its  conco* 
mitant  evils.  Such  had  been  the  tetutt  of  the  gavernmerU  of  one  of 
the  wisest  Emperors  " — Waring's  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  p.  93. 

ddest  son,  Khosro,  aided  bv  two  powerful  Omrahs,  rose  in  rebeHiori. 
Bein^  overcome,  and  led  captive  into  the  imperial  presence,  Khosro  was 
eansijnied  to  a  dungeon,  and  blinded,  by  order  of  his  fetther,  and  after* 
wards  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  brothers.  Of  the  two  Omrahs,  oae 
ifas  sewn  up  in  the  raw  hide  of  an  ox^  the  other  of  an  ass»  aud  in  this 
State  of  suffocation  paraded  through  the  streets  for  public  show.  Three 
hundred  of  the  priocipdl  rebels  were  impfded  alive;  and  Khosro,  previous 
to  his  being  blinded,  marched  through  the  writhioj^' bodies. — Enc.  Loo. 
vol.  X.  p.  43.  These  are  some  of  the  events  which  immediately  followed 
the  death  of  Akbar.  It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that,  in  spite  of  hU  that 
has  been  said  of  Akbar's  own  government,  the  Musulman  system  itself 
underwent  no  reform  or  beneficial  change.  It  was,  on  the  contrary. 
-Oontinued  through  every  succeeding  reign,  in  all  its  former  violence  and 
atrocity. 
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ws^i|&P«§m4  uiJGinps  of,|i^ifi<ly)  bvpocri^y,  wi  nilitanf  viQf 
IeQ(:a  ,  Not  a  ^boju^bt  o^  pii|jec^--<K4  a  hm  or.  reguli^ioii-^&r  the 
comfort  ^od  i^eneni  of  .bi^  p?ople»  i^  ax^  vber«  mentiopied.  The 
pnociplc  of  ^u»a  a§  of  e^ecy  othfl^  roip*  se^m^  to  have  been  the 
coiifidtutiopal  doctcioe  df  the  B»9t,  that  .kiiigs  jure  made  to  keep  the 
World  in  awe,  and  t^iat  all  living  creatures  are  equally  the  slavea  o^ 
royalty ;  consequently,  only  fit  to  be  considered,  or  used,  as  minis- 
idnng  to  the  ambition  or  the  pleasures  of  their  ^vereigu  lord.  Al* 
most  aB  that  we  know  from  history  of  the  people  is  to  be  drawn  by 
inference  from  the  acts  of  their  rulers,  and  a  few  occasional  remarks 
oil  passing  events.  '  When,  therefore,  we  are  informed,  shortly  after 
tbe  death  of  Auningzebe,  that  the  disorders  of  the  country  continued 
— ^that  **  the  Zemindars  aimed  at  independence,  and  that  the  people 
either  became  robbers  or  suffered  from  bands  of  robbery  who  plun- 
dered  the  country  with  impunity,**  we  are  left,  from  this  and  other 
occurrences  above-mentioned,  to  form  our  oWn  conclusions  (no  dif- 
ficult task,  it  may  be  said)  of  the  true  character  and  state  of  the 
times. 

'  Bn^  of  Aurungzebe's  rapacious  and  oppressive  admieittration 
we  have  an  authentic  account  (thoqgh  not  recorded  in  the  history  of 
th^  period)  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  contemporary,  the  Ri^ 
Jesswunt  Sing.  The  elegance  of  this  production  will  probably  ex- 
cuse me  with  the  vq^t  for  its  insertion  here,  not  onlv  as  a  con* 
firmation  of  the  ^t  contended  for,  but  to  show  also,  what  it  is  the 
main  object  of  tliis  publication  to  show,  that  the  minds  of  native 
Indians  aire  ajbundantly  embued  with  principles  and  ^ith  powers  that 
would  do  no  small  honour  to  the  wisest  of  mankind. 

., '  After  advertiiMfi  in  the  Eastern  style,  to  the  glories  of  >Aunmg"r 
zeb^*a  ancestors,  Jesswunt  Sing  proceeds : — '*  Such  were  the  bene* 
yoknt  inclieaUons  of  your  ancestors.  Whilst  they  pursued  these 
great  ^nd  generous  principles,  wheresoever  they  directed  their 
steps,  conquest  and  prosperity  went  before  them,  and  then  they 
reduced  many  countnes  and  fortresses  to  their  obedience.  During 
your  Majesty *s  reign,  many  have  been  alienated  from  the  empire  j 
and  farther  loss  of  territory  must  necessarily  follow,  since  devasta*" 
Hon  and  rapine  now  universally  prevail  without  restraint.  Your 
subjects  are  trampled  under  foot,  and  every  province  of  your  em- 
phre  is  impoverished ;  depopulation  spreads,  and  difficulties  accu- 
imdate.  When  indigence  has  reached  the  habitation  of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  princes,  what  can  be  the  condition  of  the  nobles  ?  As 
io  the  soldiers,  they  are  in  murmurs  ;  the  merchants  complaining, 
4iie  Mohammedans  discontented,  the  Hindoos  destitute,  and  multi- 
todet  of  people  wretched,  even  to  the  want  of  their  nigiitly  mnii 
Are  h^^ng  their  hands  thcoug^ut  the  day  in  desperation. 

'  "  How  can  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  be  preserved  who  em- 
ploys his  power  in  esuurting  heavy  tributes  from  a  people  thus  miser- 
OrienUl  Herald,  FoL\9,  I 
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114  Chdrdcier  an)i  &oniRii6n 

Bi  to  we!ttV  that  tfie 
H)  devotee,  wift  ex* 
B,  BeraughieSj'  So- 
ir  of  his  Hmurean 
be  solitary,  inoffen- 
in  those  books,  by 
ted,  that  God  is  the 
ins  alone.  The  P^« 
:e ;  distinctions  of 
xistence.  In  your 
fer  5  in  a  house  o^ 
bject  of  adoration, 
is  to  set  at  nought 
a  picture,  we  natu- 
[ustly  has  the  poet 
e  various  works  of 

'  *'  In  fine,  the  tribute  you  demand  from  the  Hindoos  is  repugn 
pnt  to  justice ;  it  is  equally  foreign  from  good  policy,  a9  it  must 
uupoverish  the  country  -,  moreover,  it  is  an  innovation  and  an  in- 
^lingement.  of  th^  laws  of  Hindoostan.  But  if  zeal  for  your  own 
religion  bath  induced  ygu  to  determine  upon  the  measure,  the  de* 
9);and  ought^  by  the  rules  of  equity,  to  hav^  been  made  first  upon 
Ramsiog,  who  is  esteemed  the  principal  among  the  Hindoos.  Tnei^ 
}et  your  well-wisher  be  called  uppn,  with  whom  you  will  have  less 
difficulty  to  encounter  >  but,  to  torment  ants  and  fiies^  is  unwordiy 
of  an  heroic  or  generous  mind.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  Minister^ 
of  yomr  Government  should  have  neglected  to  instruct  your  Msyesty 
in  the  rules  of  rectitude  and  honour."  (Vide  Asiatic  Annual  Register, 
M.  Tracts,  p.  105.)' 

.  The  present  Government  of  India  might  hear  the  same  good 
«ense  and  reasonable  remonstrance  from  the  many  intelligent  Native 
now  under  their  rule,  if  the  people  were  at  all  consulted  as  to  the 
turts  or  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  > — but,  with  a  much  greater 
show  of  readiness  to  listen  now  than  at  any  former  period,  tb^ 
tame  indifference  as  to  what  maybe  said  or  thought  by  those  whose 
only  duty  is  to  obey,  prevails  now  as  ever.  The  narrative  of  thf$ 
iustCHian  passes  on  to  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  in  1739,— <an  i^^ 
ruption  still  more  terrific  than  that  of  Timour  Beg,  and  thus  da- 
jchbed: 

'  Nadir  Shah  entered  Hindoostan  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and^ 
having  subdued  Candahaf,  Cabul,  and  the  Punjaab,  with  the  uswAl 
rtmges  and  devastatbns  of  a  Musuhnan  army,*  mardied  direct  to 

•  '  Nadir  Shah  found  in  the  treasury  of  Cabal  alone  2,500,000/.  in  spe- 
cie, and  effects  to  the  valae  of  2,000,000/.  more.  In  these  were  included 
4900  complete  sets  of  armour,  inlaid  with  gold ;  4000  of  polished  steel ; 
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Min,  Tlifi JEmperor, Mahnin»wj>  wiUi  Mioist^ <Nr CowmodDr* 
ioMKhie^  tkMuwi,  ivere>  now  roused  J&Qm,  the  iSep^tX'  ^^^  "^^^  . 
tlK^had  been  lulled  by  tbe  artificea  of  tbe  tre^cWcNis  Oiiifa)i6 ;  ai^. 
D^im  marcked  oiijt^  Aft  the  bead  of  a  uamevaiia  fprce,  to  oppose 
thePeraiaiis*  He  waa  defeated  in  the  aetion,  through  tbe  tfeaimery 
of  the  two  princiinl  con^piralorSi  Sadet  und  Nizam  ul  Itfulky  ai^ 
mortally  wounded.  Nadir  Shah's  army  suffered  severely  in  thia  , 
a<^u;  but^  after  some  further  intrigues  and  perfidies,  he  contriy^ 
to  poases9  himself  of  the  capital,  closed  the  gates,  to  pseveut  the 
inhabitants  from  carrying  away  their  wealth,  and  demanded  of  them 
tweiity-fiye  crores  of  rupees,  or  thirty  millions  sterliog^  as  a  ransom 
fqs  apaiii^  the  city.  All  communication  with  the  couotry,  and  conse- 
quently all  supplies,  being  cut  off,  a  famine  first  raged  in  the  city  | 
then  a  tumult,  in  which  thousands  on  both  sides  were  slaughtered, 
axwl  every  street  in  Delhi  became  a  scene  of  confusion  and  death. 
Nadir  Shah,  having  an  officer  killed  by  his  side,  was  so  enraged,  that 
be  ordered  a  general  massacre ',  and,  in  a  few  hours,  above  100,000 
persons,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  lay  dead  in 
&eir  blood.  ^  The  Hindoos,  according  to  their  barbarous  custom, 
shut  up  their  wives  and  daughters,  set  fire  to  their  apartments,  and ' 
then  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.  Thousands  plunged  heact^ 
long  into  wells,  and  wete  droWned,  Death  was  seen  in  every  horrid 
ihape,  and  at  last  seemed  rather  to  be  sought  after  than  avoided*'*  ^ 
At  the  entreaty  of  the  Emperor  Mahommed,  this  dreadful  scene  of 
destruction  was  at  length  stayed  5  but  Nadir  Shah*s  thirst  of  blood 
was  not  satisfied.  He  sent  detachments  daily  into  the  surrounding 
TiUages,  to  put  all  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  sword  3  and,  as  a  proof  of 
the  sense  entertained  by  a  Mnsulman  despot  of  justice  in  punishment, 
another  party  was  detached,  after  the  massacre,  into  the  royal  mar* 
ket,  where  the  tumult  first  arose  3  and  700  persons  bein^  seised 
indiscriminately,  their  noses  and  ears  were  cut  off.  Ailer  this,  the 
eiCy  was  given  up  to  pillage,  in  which  many  of  the  Omrahs  were 
beheaded,  tortured,  or  otherwise  cruelly  used.  Nadir  Shah  hinaetf 
^'seized  upon  the  public  treasure,  and  the  regalia  of  the  Moffhnl 
Bmperor.  In  t^e  treasury  several  vaults  were  discovered,  in  mmit 
knudk  wealth  lay  concealed,  as  well  as  many  vahiaUe  effects.  In  the 
jmbKc  treasury  was  found.  In  specie,  four  millions  sterimg  3  in  tlie 
Jjffivate  vaults,  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  jewel  ofiHee  was  esti* 
mated  at  thirty  millions,  induding  the  famous  throne  of  the  Moglral 
Smperors,  which  was  valued  at  more  than  twelve  millions.  The 
-royid  wardrobe  and  armoury  were  reckoned  worth  seven  millioai. 
Eight  millions  were  raised  in  specie,  by  way  of  contribution,  on  the 
,fiity>  apd  ten  millions  in  jeweb  3  all  which,  with  horses,  camels,  and 


4000  mails  for  horses;  and  a  ip*eat  quantity  of  fine  tissues  and  drtisef.-T- 
Dow's  Fer.  vd.  iL  p.  416. 

* '  Dew's  Ferishta,  vol  ii.  p.  428. 
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nil  Character  and  CcndUUm 

dephants^  amount  to  about  6^^600^0001. 9terlihg."  *  In  1^39,  Nadir 
Shawf  returned  to  Persia,  having  reinstated  Mabommed  on  the 
throne  of  Hindoostan,  after  a  formal  cession  to  the  crown  of  Per« 
s»a»  of  the  provinces  of  Cabul,  Pesbawer,  Kandahar,  Ghizni,  Moultan, 
and  Sind.  The  whole  treasure  which  Nadir  Shah  carried  from 
Hindoostan^  on  his  return  to  bis  own  dominions,  amounted,  it  is  said^ 
bjr  the  best  computation,  to  eighty  millions  of  our  money.  | 

'  We  thus  see  how  the  wealth  cf  India,  after  extortion  from  the, 
oppressed  inhabitants,  was  first  amassed  and  hoarded  by  despots  for 
their  own  strength  and  protection,  and  afterwards  became  the  spoil 
of  a  fellow-tyrant,  or  conspirator,  who  heeded  no  other  justification 
than  the  power,  or  the  art,  to  sebe  it.  Ii^  the  Subahs,  or  vice<^ 
royalties  of  the  empire,  the  same  system,  and  the  same  practices, 
prevailed.  The  will  of  a  rapacious  tyrant  was  the  law  universal ; 
uncontrolled  in  its  exercise,  except  where  a  stronger  arm  was  up- 
lifted to  oppose  its  violence ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  thereby 
plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  oppression  and  poverty. 

^  The  circumstances  of  this  invasion  may  be  quoted  as  a  fair  spe- 
ctmen  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  occurrences  of  the  times,  and 
as  proof  of  the  utter  impossibility  for  moral  improvement,  nay,  for 
i|Dy  thing  but  the  lowest  degradation  of  character,  to  exist  among  a 
people  siU]ject  to  the  rule  of  such  unprincipled  and  rapacious  des- 
poits.  One  of  the  intrigues  attending  it  is,  in  the  same  view,  deserv- 
ipg  of  notice.  Nizam  ul  Mulk  was  soubahdar,  or  viceroy  of  the 
Decoan,  where  he  had  established  an  independent  government  ia 
reality,  though  still  nominally  subject  to  the  crown  of  Delhi.  Being 
summoned  to  court,  he  delayed  goin^,  until,  by  intrigue,  he  had 
efiectually  provided  for  his  persond  saiety  -,  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  Delhi,  accompanied  by  an  army  of  20,000  men. ,  His  object  was 
to  supplant  the  Captain-General,  Douran,  who  had  the  ear  of  the 
Emperor  i  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  joined  the  faction  of  the  Vizier, 
S^ummir.  Another  Omrah,  Sadit  Khan,  soubahdar  of  Oude,  also 
aspired  to  tbe  ministerial  office }  but,  finding  he  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Miction  of  the  Nizam  and  Kummir,  was  easily  persuaded 
to  join  them  -,  each  conspirator  hoping,  after  the  fall  of  Doiutm,  to 
ha  able  to  outwit,  or  to  subdue,  bis  brethren  in  iniquity.  Douran^ 
having  the  sole  command  of  the  army,  was,  however,  still  too  power* 
lol  for  the  fiEiction  5  and,  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  they  invited 
Nadir  Shah  to  invade  Uindoostan,  hoping  that  the  consequent  dis- 


♦  •  Dow»8  Ferishta,  vol.  H.  p.  429. 

i* '  Nadir  Shah  was  originally  the  son  of  a  shepherd  of  Chorassan,  who, 

..by  the  sale  of  his  father's  flocks,  hired  banditti,  plundered  the  country^ 

and  ultimately  rused  himself  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  His  career  was  one 

of  dreadfid  cruelties,  and  terminated  in  his  being  massacred  in  his  tent 

near  Meshed,  in  June,  1747- — ^Mill,  i.  p.  614. 

J  *  Dew's  Fcrishta,  i.  431. 
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tftctirttf  of  ibe  empife  ^rouM  enftble  them  at  least  to  eAa]]foh  a 
complete  independence  in  Ihtii:  own  respeetive  gbvetunients,  IvUHut 
the  J^pam  aspiredj  it  is  said^  to  the  empire  itself,  expecting  to  hold 
it  as  a  yic^royalty  under  t^adir  Shah.  The  consequences  of  this 
inttxffit,  as  rejg;ards  the  empire,  have  been  already  mentioned.  In 
the  mUtle  before  Delhi,  Sadit  Khan  joined  the  Persian  army.  Dour^ 
being  wounded  in  the  arm,  of  which  he  afterwards  dle4  was  sup^ 
posed  to  have  had  the  wound  poisoned  by  the  secret  instigation  of 
the  Nizam.  On  the  death  of  Douran,  the  Nizam  engrossed  the 
Ivhole  power  of  the  court,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Nadir  Shah 
(whose  army  had  been  nearly  defeated  in  the  late  action)  taeviK^vate 
Hindoostan  for  the  pitiful  sum  of  about  625,000^.  of  oor  naoney. 
Sadit,  hearing  of  this  treaty,  offered  Nadir  Shah  2,500,000L,  on 
condition  of  his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration* 
Nadir  Shah,  who  cared  as  little  about  treaties  as  the  conspirators 
themselves,  easily  found  means  to  evade  his  plighted  faith  to  the 
Nizam ;  vibo  was  also  persuaded  to  visit  the  Persian  monarch  in 
his  own  camp,  where  he  was  immediately  seized  and  confined. 

'  After  the  pillage  and  massacre  of  Delhi,  Nadir  Shah's  power  was 
BO  well  established  as  to  leave  him  nothing  to  dread  fVom  the  in* 
trigues  of  the  court.  Calling  the  Nizam  and  Sadit  to  his  pre^ 
sence,  he  addressed  them  as  follows  in  full  Durbar  :  ''  Are  not  you 
both  most  ungrateful  villains  to  your  King  and  country,  who,  after 
possessing  such  wealth  and  dignities,  called  me  from  my  own  do* 
minions  to  ruin  them  and  yourselves  ?  But  I  will  scourge  you  both 
with  all  my  wrath,  which  is  the  instrument  of  the  vengeance  of 
God."  *  He  then  spit  on  their  beards,  the  greatest  afiront  that  can 
be  offered  to  a  Musulman,  and  turned  them  out  of  his  presence  with 
every  mark  of  indignity.  The  traitors,  being  thus  ignominiously 
treated  and  disgraced,  swore  to  each  other,  by  the  holy  prophet^ 
that  they  would  not  survive  the  indignity,  and  resolved  to  take  poison 
on  their  return  home.  Sadit,  having  no  Confidence  in  the  Nizam*s 
oath,  sent  a  spy  to  watch  his  proce^ings  ;  but  the  crafty  Nizam 
instructed  a  trusty  servant  to  bring  him  an  innocent  draught,  which 
the  servant  did  with  apparent  reluctance.  The  Nizam,  after  formally 
saying  his  prayers,  drank  it  off  in  the  presence  of  the  spy,  and 
shortly  after  pretended  to  fall  down  dead.  Sadit,  on  receiving  this 
intelligence,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by  his  fellow  in  iniquity,  swal- 
lowed real  poison,  and  died.  The  Nizam  was  not  ashamed  even, 
to  pride  himself  on  the  wicked  trick,  by  which  he  had  got  rid  of  a 
rivaL  He  afterwards  enjoyed  the  firuits  of  his  villanies,  in  the  un*  - 
rivalled  possession  of  power,  although  Nadir  Shah,  on  taking  leave 
of  the  Emperor  of  Hindoostan,  cautioned  him  against  this  perfidious 

*  *  It  if  curious  to  remark  of  one  of  then  intriguini^  sinners,  that  the 
title  assumed  by  him,  viz.  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  means,  being  interfureted^ 
'*  Composer  of  the  Stale.'* 
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jQiiift»«eK^  a«yiw,  '*fiad  tootlimBseamyword  for  b&  8a6^;iht 
.€M  trailor  ^oqU  net  HVe  to  diaHirb  Milhoinmed." 

/It  may  be  lEidded  of  tbis  conspiracy,  tb&t^  some  time  previous  to 
iW  occurrence,  tbe  En^peror^  wbo  b'at^  and  flared  the  'gr^t  power 
of  Mzam  111  Mulk,  bad  instigated  the  governor  of  Hyderamid  to 
assassinate  bim ;  bnt  the  governor  lost  his  life  m  the  attempt. 
Whether  tbe  Nizam,  therefore,  was  actuated  on  the  ocotsion  by 
■views  of  personal  aggrandizement,  or  by  revenge  for  the  treacheroiw 
attempt  on  bis  life,  or  by  both,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  stoty 
is  equally  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  spirit  of  Musulman  mler^, 
wad  of  the  doom  to  which  the  subjects  of  such  lawless  sway  mUst 
necessarily  be  feted.* 

On  tbe  evacuation  of  India  by  the  Persian  invader,  the  Niz^m 
Mabommed  remained  at  Delhi  3  and  his  reign  was  greatly  inter* 
rupted  by  tbe  irruptions  of  tUe  Mahrattas,  or  Hindoos,  who  pfurried 
fire  and  sword  to  the  yery  gates  of  Delhi,  and  extorted  feom  Mahom* 
med  an  engagement  to  pay  them,  as  tribute,  the  chout,  or  fourth* 
port  of  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

'  Mabommed  died  in  1747,  frcxn  whidi  time,  till  1764,  the  throne 
of  Delhi  was  nominally  occupied  by  Mogbul  princes  of  the  house  of 
Timour  y  for  continu^  anarchy,  complicated  treachery,  murder,  de* 
yastation,  and  pillage,  pervading  every  part  of  the  empire,  its  suc- 
cessive chiefs  still  inherited  but  tbe  tidies,  and  none  of  the  substanice^ 
of  imperial  power.  In  this  time,  tbe  Mahrattas  established  several 
independent  and  powerful  sovereignties  in  the  central  parts  of 
India,  extending  quite  across  the  peninsula,  from  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, to  the  Gulf  of  Camby.  The  Jaats,  or  Jates,  a  numeroiif 
tribe  of  Hindoos,  under  Sourage  MuU,  possessed  a  large  terri- 
tory near  Agra.  The  Robillas^  beaded  by  a  military  adven- 
turer, threw  off  the  imperial  yoke,  and  occupied  Budaooi^  and 
the  provinces  north-east  of  Delhi.  The  Seiks  in  the  Pui^aab,  th^ 
Soubahdars  of  Oude,  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  j  of  the  Deccan^^ 
Guzerat,  Camatic,  &c.  became  also  permanently  independent  f 
Whilst  Acbmet  Abdalla  the  Durannee,  another  military  adventur^^ 
formerly  a  chohdar,  or  mace-bearer,  in  the  train  of  Nadir  Shab^ 
taised  himself,  after  the  assassination  of  the  Persian  monarch,  to  tbe 
sovereignty  of  all  the  countries  which  had  been  ceded  to  Persia 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Indus,  and  which  formerly  composed  the 
great  monarchy  of  Ghizni.  From  thence  he  made  frequent  irrup- 
tions into  Hindoostan.  In  1757>  he  penetrated  to  Delhi,  entered 
the  city,  and  levied  a  contribution  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  crore  of 
rupees,  a  sum  now  more  difficult  to  raise  than  ten  crores  in  tbe 
days  of  Nadir  Shah.     His  ravages,*  and  those  of  the  most  dreadful 

*  '  AmoBg  other  eroelties,  after  taking  Muttra  hy  assault,  "he  sacked 
tbe  place,  aad  nut  the  inhubitants  to  the  sword  for  the  enormous  crime  of 
attempt  to  defend  their  lives  and  property."— Dow,  vol.  n.  p.  468. 
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mtux%  exteD<ted  tbronghoi;t  the  country  Qf  Hie  Jatee.  when  the 
mirs  of  his  o^n  o^pIr^^^qAi^^  .^  m  '  ^    ' '      ^  ^   ^ 

.,.  /Bi^Ji^  17^9j  A^^l^Pi^i^  turned  h 

Mjfi,  in.  1761  possessed hiu^self  of'  its 

yip  f^-ity^  UDd^  heavy  contributions,  and 

such^  x;^g^our.  ancl  cruelty^  ihat  the  unfort 

j^e^fsix,  took  up  arms,    The  Persian  o 

;W|u9h>  vithout  intermission^  lasted  se 

Purann^^  were  not  even  then  glutt 

j^tei^ch^of  the. (lead  bodies  drove  them  ou 

ojT  the  buildii^s  were,  at  the  same  tin 

many  thousands,  who  had  escaped  the  i 

death  by  famine,  sitting  upon  the  sm 

houses.    Tbus  the  imperial  dty  of  Delt 

glory,  extended  seventeen  crorest  in  length,  and  was  said  to<x>ntfQn 

two  millions  of  people,  became  almost  a  heap  of  rubbish/'  ' 

'But  this  was  not  all 3  for  the  Mahrattas  had  now  marched 
towards  Delhi,  to  oppose  Abdalla  with  an  army  of  200,000  hor^e. 
On  their  approach,  Abdalla  evacuated  the  city ;  which  "  the  Mah-* 
rattas  immediately  entered,  and  filled  every  quarter  of  it  wtth  de- 
vastation and  death.  Not  content  with  robbing  the  miserable 
Remains  of  Abdatla's  cruelty  of  every  thing  they  possessed,  they 
stripped  all  the  males  and  females  nfJjLed,  and  wantonly  whipped 
them  along  the  streets.  Many  tiow  praybd  for  death  as  the 
greatest  blessing,  and  thanked  the  hand  which  inflicted  the 
wound.  Famine  began  to  rage  among  the  unfortunate  citizenis  to 
such  a  degree,  that  men  fled  frOm  their  dearest  friends*  as  from 
l>easts  of  prey,  for  fear  of  being  devoured.  Many  women  devoured 
their  own  children ;  while  some  mothers  of  more  humanity  were 
Been  dead  in  the  streets,  with  infants  still  sucking  at  their 
Ireasts,'* 

'  Abdalla,  having  defeated  the  Mahrattas^  in  a  pitched  battle,  re- 
turned to  his  dominions;  leaving  affairs  at  Delhi  to  be  conducted 
in  the  name  of  Jewan  Bucht^  the  eldest  son  of  the  rightful  empeior 
,Sbah  AUum,  under  the  tuition  of  Nujib  al  Dowla,  the  chief  or 
prince  of  the  Patau  Uohillas.  In  the  mean  time.  Shah  Allum,  who 
fearad  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  Abdalla,  after  wandering;  a 
l^gitive  throughout  the  empire,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
on  their  defeating  the  soubahdar  of  Oude,  Suja  al  Dowla,  at  Buxar, 
in  1764.  On  this  occasion,  the  British  Government  settled  the 
JBmperqr  at  Allahabad,  with  a  small  district  around  it,  vielding  about 
twelve  lacs  of  rupees  in  annual  revenues  :  to  whicn  were  added 
.twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  from  Bengal.     In  1772  we  find  Shah 

■  ■  ifc 

*  *  The  tribe  of  which  Abdalla  is  chief  are  disdngmshed  by  that  name, 
t  '  One  crore  is  equal  to  about  two  m'les* 
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Alhtm  a  prisoner  in  tbe  hands  of  iht  iKalirattafl^  ni^'  Ibrowh 
mockery  restored  bini  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  in  order/as  wowd 
appeal,  to  obtain  fei-  themselves  Variohs  grants  at-  teititory  under 
the  imperial  seal.  In  i605,  he  again  fell  Into' the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  his  son  Acbail*  Shah  liow  resides  at  Delhi,  "with  tile 
name  and  tide  of  Bmperor,  and  a  revenue  irdm  the  Companjr  of 
fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  pef  amram.  Acbar  Shah  is  said  to  be  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  qge.  He  still  affects,  as  far  as  his 
means  admit,  the  pageantry  and  ceremonials  of  imperial  state ;  but 
alas !  it  is  Init  the  wreck  of  fidlen  greatness — ^the  poor  remains  of 
that  wealth  and  splendour' which  were  once  the  pride  of  the  Mogfaul 
throne.* 

Adverting  to  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  other  quarters  of 
India,  particularly  in  the  Peninsula,  no  more  favourable  view  presents 
itself  'f  the  picture  is  uniformly  dark  and  dreadful : 

'  Throiighout  the  whole  period  of  the  Mohammedan  ascendancy 
in.ttie  south,  the  same  enoi^mities,  the  never-failing  accompani- 
ments of  their  presence  and  power,  are  recorded  to  have  been  uni- 
fqrmly  and  unceasingly  perpetrated,  as  have  been  already  described^ 
in  the  northern  provinces*  To  review  the  occurrences  of  this 
period  would  only  be  to  give  further  examples  of  the  same  un- 
provoked and  devastating  war£Eu?e  3  the  same  struggles  for  power  ), 
the  same  unbridled  thirst  of  conquest  3  the  same  perfidy,  treasoi^ 
and  private  assassination  3  the  same  disregard  of  every  tie,  whether 
of  nature,  of  honesty,  or  of  honour  3  and  the  same  persecution,  op> 
pression,  and  massacre  of  the  Hindoos.  The  scenes,  indeed,  of 
butchery  and  blood  are  often  mentioned  as  too  horrid  to  relate — 
thousands — twenty — seventy — a  hundred  thousand  souls,  being  sa- 
crificed at  a  time,  without  the  least  remorse.  Of  one  of  these 
southern  monsters,  Mahomed,  son  of  Alia  ud  Deen,  who  died  in 
1374,  it  is  recorded,  and  the  trait  may  be  received  as  characteristic 
of  the  fraternity,  that  he  died  acknowledging  "  all  is  vanity  3*'  after 
the  gratification,  during  his  hfe,  "  of  every  sensual  passion,  the 
daughter  of  500,000  persons,  and  the  ruin  and  depopulatibn  of  the 
Carnatic.*'  The  treasuries  of  these  southern  princes  were  also 
filled  flrom  the  enormous  plunder  of  their  defenceless  subjects  3  and 
the  system  of  Mohammedan  exaction,  sometimes  under  the  name 
of  contribution,  but  permanently  under  that  of  revenue,  being  every 
where  the  same,  wim  the  power  of  rapacious  armies  every  where 
to  enforce  it  3  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  people  was  here,  as  iii  the 
north,  stamped  with  the  same  wretchedness.  There  was  no  secu- 
rity for  p^son  or  property.  The  latter,  more  especially,  was 
always  a  fiur  object  of  seizure,  wherever  it  was  known  to  eidst  f 
^aod  the-mass  of  the  people  were  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  pover^^ 
firom  which  there  was  no  escape  3  and  of  violence  and  oppression, 
against  which  there  was  no  redress.' 

The  state  of  the  people  under  the  most  recent  of  the  Hindoo 
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ttweffittento^  appean  tpfmve-  been  bot  IHtl^  belter.  In  the  i  _^ 
of  J^ndiay  they  had  acquired  aafficient  pjtrength  to  oyeHbrorw  lli^ 
boose  of  TiiQoiir  j  and  cm  the  ruios .  of  the  Mogfaul  power,  wlndl 
waa  oow  confined  within  the  kingdoms  qt  Oiid&  and  Bengal,  in  tba 
north,  and  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore,  in  the  south^  arose  nioderft 
Hindoo  Gorermnents,  which  were  as  destitute  as  their  predeoessdrt 
of  «ny  p^rovision  for  Uie  happinese  of  the  people  over  whcun  they 
ruled: 

'  All  1h^  accounts  we  possess  of  the  Hindoo  Ooremnienta  of 
India,  proTe  them  to  have  ever  been,  as  they  are  now,  in  pnnci|^ 
and  ptBCtical  operation,  pure  despotisms.  In  no  respect  do  they 
differ  from  the  Mohammedan,  except  that  conquest  has  not  been  an 
object  with  the  Hindoos  for  the  purposes  of  conve^ion^  or  of  haaor 
tical  persecution  of  the  vanquished  -,  but,  barring  this  degree  oT 
ferocity,  peculiar  to  the  disciples  of  the  Koran,  a  Hindoo  Govern^ 
ment  bears  as  full  and  distinct  a  stamp  of  covetousness,  and  rapa- 
city, of  the  love  of  power,  and  disregard  of  the  means  of  acquidng 
it,  as  any  of  the  Mohammedan  states.  Colonel  Wilkes  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  undeviating  despotisms  of  India,  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  union,  in  both  sects,  of  their  respective 
religious  and  political  codes  -,  both  of  which  enjoin  the  monarchical 
as  the  only  form  of  government;  and  inculcate  the  doctrine,  thai 
royal  authority  is  an  emanation  of  the  divine  power ',  wlnlst  Ih6 
perpetual  revolutions,  civil  commotions;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest, 
which  have  uniformly  marked  these  states,  are  mahily  owing  to 
precepts  contained  in  the  same  code),  which  the'  fbHowers  of  each 
equally  believe  to  be  of  divine  authority. 

'  But,  independent  of  these  positive  laws,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  despotism  is  nourished  and  supported  in  the  lower  stages  of 
civilisation,  in  all  countries,  by  some  of  the  natural  propensities  of 
the  human  mind.  Man  is  every  where,  more  or  less,  disposed  to 
submit  to  a  governing  power,  as  his  only  protection  against  lawless 
violence,.  A  military  leader  is  the  first  protector  of  his  tribe  -,  and, 
aa  fortune  favours,  or  talent  promotes,  his  future  acquisitions,  he 
establishes  a  firmer  hold  over  their  respect  and  admiration.  To 
wbat  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  is  the  attachment  of  the  latter  often 
carried  for  a  brave  and  victorious  chief!  We  have  here  the  basis 
of  arbitrary  power ;  and,  as  these  beginnings  progressively  ^ow 
up  into  states,  self-anterest  co-operates  with  other  passions  of  the 
mind,  in  attaching  to  the  ruler,  or  prince,  aU  who  share,  and  aU 
who  aspire  to  participate,  in  the  sweets  of  his  power.  All  the  Go* 
▼enuncnta  of  India  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  on  military 
adventure  and  the  sword  $  and,  when  once  established,  the  moft 
fnwuiog  sulnnission,  the  most  al^iect  flattery,  are  put  into  ectioa  tfi 
obtain  its  fevours.  The  rivalry  of  courtiers,  and  supplicants,,  in 
these  debasing  arts,  swdls  out  the  dispenser  of  gifts  into  an  idol  o^ 
earthly  perfection,  whose  will  is  law,  and  whose  vices  even  it  be- 
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fll^MH^li^jOf jpoUtipal  xighte  can  never,  be  knoviir  jnu(;h  leaa.^s^pt^e^, 
KMNT^ih^y:  M^^npfc  P¥bliQ^  i^acim^j  there  is  PQ  alternative  £of 
1kff^f999i  mi-  4ie  igiKirant  .mulUUide,  but  hop^i  subocuaeion  to  ft 
fftt^  vbich  tbey  a^so^  from  knowing  no  better,  x^urally  coiici^ye'tp 
be  the  will  of  heaven. 

^la  Coiooel  Wilkess  "^  History  of  the  South  of  India;*  we  have  an 
;MieedoCe  of  one  of  the  Mysore  Rajas,  showing  that  despotic  power 
fiha9ge«  nothing  of  it^  nature,  in,  whosesoever  hands  it  may  be  placed. 
CbiG^L  Deo  ^>  who  reigped  from  J  673  to  1704,  employed  ^e  firf^ 
•yeiMPP  of  his  reign  in  financial  arrangements,  increase  of  revenue 
htaxhgf  as  usual,  the  olject,  with  a  view  to  foreign  cpnquest  and  eir 
M^Eti^  power.  But  the  Hindoo  law  being  opposed  to  an  augmeor 
^tifan.  c2f  the  rate  of  land  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the, people, 
•jthe  Rf^  had  recourse  to. an  expedient,  against  which  there  was  np 
}/^gd  imkMbition  -,  viz.,  to  propose  tax^  on  other  articles  so  burden- 
.ao9ie  And  vexatious^  as  should  induce  the  inhabitants  to  compound 
for  their  abolition  by  a  voluntary  increase  of  the  land-tax,  Cbidk 
J)^  a^spQi^dingly  ordered  twenty  new  taxes  to  be  levied  throughout 
jth^  country,  of  which  Cc^onel  Wilkes  gives  a  list.  One  of  th^ 
;W|ts.a]^for  "  opening  a  dopr."  The  whole  were  so  oppressive 
j^^Ui  oQcasipn  great  opposition,  which  the  Jungum  Priests  Mf^re 
uilippoi^  to  be  active  in  promoting.     The  Priests  ^ere  accordii^ly 


fiightAil  picture  of  human  misery,  resulting  from  the  mere  abuse 
.of  human  power— which  the  author  thus  pourtrays  : 

'  The  character  of  the  Mtidirattas,  throughout  all  these  tnume- 
tioBS,  has  been  that  of  the  most  rapacious  plunderers.  Their  pre- 
^datoff  hdbits  are  quite  proverbial,  and  their  conquests  wese,  in  a 
great  measure, -effected  by  laying  waste  the  countries  through  whieh 
^they  passed.  When,' therefore,  it  is  considered  that,  in  their  first 
tnumphs  over  the  Moguls,  they  demanded  and  exacted,  where  they 
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<lieSift]^4Mr^ «  btforemitiitMiiicfl,  a  IomoaI  .•gfttut  «f:4liift«nl»vlit 
^Piih ix>i9er  ilienns^ei  toleiry^t  od  Hie disaffpcttd yh>yipflee, ill^ 
h,  4ie  ^tce^royiJties,  ^vIMi  Intd^shaken  off  4be  hii|MTiiil*a»lbcNrii^| 
lite  WMMJHr  qwy  judge  of  ^e  alate  ef  misery  and  ^pprNskm  lo  i#iiA 
Utt  iolwfaitftiits  of  these  devoted  ^comiCiries  mluthave  been  niBie4 
i»to  ^mett  tlMu  Mbject  to  -ttuce-Md  plunier  and  «xtortkm ;  first)  ^ 
Ibe  kapenal  amuse  from  D^i^wbo  still  continued  to  canrf  off  vait 
eontritotions  froA  diaS^eoostt^  secondly,  of  HuAr  looallfttiufaBaa 
goiremors  $  and  tkfardly,  of  their  equally  inintintr  Mnhmttn  inimMtsip 

'  The  march  of  a  Mahratta  arady  is  generally  described  as  dleso^ 
latlng  the  countries  throagh  which  it  passes^  on  either  side  its  roUte, 
which  may  be  thus  easily  traced  by  ruined  Tillages^  and  destroyed 
cultivation.  They  plunder  as  they  move  along,  seizing  by  violence, 
or  by  treachery,  on  all  that  is  valuable,  or  any  way  eondudve  to 
^eir  present  security  or  ulterior  views.  8evajee*s  depredatiotw  in 
tbis  way  were  excessive ;  so  that,  at  fais  death,  his  treason^  smI 
arsenals  were  stocked  even  to  exuberance.  Among  other  aetstsf 
the  kind,  he  plundered  the  rich  city  of  Surat  three  different  times ; 
on  one  of  which  occasions  only,  fats  booty  was  estimated  at  one 
million  steiiing.  In  his  cdebroted  incurai<m  into  Bramreda^  now 
called  ''  the  Carnatic,'*  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  vast  weallli ; 
Imt  the  best  proof,  as  wdl  as  the  most  chat acteristic  trait,  of  Hg 
unbounded  tod  indiscriminate  depredatioBs  is,  that  he  was  atlen^ 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Thb  RonBEs,'*  which  Wtts  np^ 
plied  to  him  as  an  appropriate  and  exdusive  title. 

'^It  was  a  fixed  principle  of  Sevajee's  government  to  be  consi^ 
dered  as  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare ;  on  which  account,  a  larger 
army  was  kept  up  than  the  ordinary  revenue  of  his  territories  would 
maintain  ^  and  whith,  therefore,  owed  a  great  part  of  its  subsistence 
to  booty.  At  the  annual  festival  called  the  Dessara,  formerly  held 
with  great  pomp  in  the  month  of  October,  and  before  harvest-time> 
the  army  was  assembled,  and  afler  the  feast,  sent  forth  to  raise  con- 
tributioBs  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Their  demand  was  a 
ckaut,  or  one-fourth,  of  the  revenue  paid  to  Musulmans  -,  and  tte 
districts  which  resisted  were  over-run  with  fire  and  sword  -,  the  in- 
habitants tortured  and  murdered ;  and  the  country  left  a  dreary 
wmotc  to  forewarn  others  of  their  £Bite,  if  not  averted  by  ready  com- 
^lance  with  tiiese  lawless  exaetioBS.  It  is  added,  by  persons  ac- 
qBainted  with  the  Mahratta  tongue,  that  the  language  itself  Is  de- 
scriptive of  their  manners  and  habits,  no  other  aboundiBg  in  such 
copious  and  definite  expressions  &iT  booty  and  fdtmier, 
'  '  As  usual  with  the  despotisms  of  tiie  East,  conspiracy,  tfeachtrf, 
mud  assassination,  markal  tk^  career  of  Sevajee,  his  descendaoiB 
iatid  successors  ^  of  which  the^fbllowing  brief  notice  win  suffice : 

'  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Sevajee  threw  off  his  allegiance,  seixM 
on  his  fether's  treasures,  rtdsed  a  corps  of  banditti,  ravaged  tiw 
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cmsatry  round,  raked  coDtribatJona^  >nd  get  up  for  Wmtrif.  Omtol 
falir  fint;  etplbtti^  was  td  nmrder  Biiij^  Oorepora,  and  3,000  of  hit 
ibttowers/for  having  beCrayied  liis  iktter  Shajee  to  (be  BeejqKxir 
Oovemmant.  He  treacherously  uiurdered  the  Kaja  of  Jaotdee, 
iadkwised  hts'  territory  and  treasures.  Sxtendtng  his  usurpations 
Md  pUoMier,  an  anuy  froin  Bec^poor  was  aent  ttainst  him.  Ht 
Mgned  repentance  and  submnsimi,  invited  the  Musuhnan  general 
t»a  oonfoience,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  afterwards  cut  hit 
anoiy^  pieces.  Sambiyee,  the  son  and  heir  of  •Se^jee,  oonspired 
against  his  father,  and  jonied  the  Mogfauls  :  but  ftuling  in  his  ol^ecl^ 
submitted  5  was  kindly  received  by  the  father,  and  paidoned.  sisun-* 
hajee  was  aftterwards  treacherously  seized  by  Aurunffzebe,  and  nxist 
inhumanly  murdered.  His  tongue  was  cut  out  for  blaspheming 
theMuaulman  prophet  -,  his  heart  was  next  cut  out  j  and  his  limbs 
and  body  separated,  and  thrown  to  dogs  to  be  devoured.* 

After  the  perusal  of  such  portions  of  Indian  history  as  we  have 
here  laid  before  our  readers,  who  is  there  among  them  that  can 
wonder  at  the  stationary  condition  and  confirmed  poverty  of  its 
unhappy  people  ?  If  their  industry  in  works  of  art,  and  the  surplus 
|iroductions  of  their  soil  in  the  bounty  of  nature,  had  been  suffered 
to  accumulate,  without  interruption  from  the  savage  invaders  who 
have  ^m  time  to  time  destroyed  both, — the  human  imagination  can 
hardly  conceive  the  degree  of  wealth  and  happiness  to  which  the 
pieople  of  such  a  country  might  have  attaint.  But,  with  such 
swarms  of  destroyers  visiting  them  periodically,  and,  like  the  lo« 
custs,  laying  waste  the  whole  foce  of  the  earth,  no  degree  of  abun* 
duice  in  nature,  and  no  accumulation  of  the  produce  of  industrv  in 
•works  of  art,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  them  falling 
into,  and  continuing  in,  the  state  of  misery  and  degradation  in  which 
they  stOl  remain,  though  the  English  have  now  been  settled  among 
them,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  at  least  a  century  pasU 
Mr.  Rickards  closes  his  enumeration  of  the  enormities  described, 
by  the  following  judicious  remarks : 

'I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  coi^vey,  by  a  series  of  historical 
iacts,  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  and  character  of  Asiatic  depotism. 
It  is,  as  before  observed,  the  only  form  of  government  known  to 
eKist  throughout  India  5  and  from  the  lawless  and  rigorous  spirit 
in  which  it  has  been  ever,  and  universally,  exercised,  the  inference 
is  ]^n,  that  the  whole  population  of  these  vast  regions,  thus  sub* 
jected  to  a  rule  so  thoroughly  paralysing  in  its  effects,  and  continu- 
ing for  ages  to  bear  them  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation, 
must  necessarily  be  the  same  ^m  generation  to  generation,  whatr 
ever  may  be  their  religion,  their  philosophy,  or  the  learning  and  civili- 
aation  of  the  select  few ;  and  that  change  or  improvement  are  impos* 
sibiMties  unda  despots,  regardless  of  every  other  object  than  the 
acquisition  and  confirmation  of  power,  and  reckless  of  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained.    In  India,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  mat- 
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t^ei  Uul^  .t9  the  interest,  pjr  tHte«HPiHQ«s0,  oi  ^i  pe^k  M  h««r 
in,  whose  jiands^  or  in  what,  civst^^  the  poi^ef  ,li^  hei^  i^ecitT^thjf) 
p^ple^baveinvackibly  beeoitd  yictime.  '«    ^  : 

*  ^  Of  Ae^JIbMtilmaii  despots  of  <  Iiidift»  W6  hmre  seen  thal»  bedMefi 
the  fuiatical  persecutian  and  femed  omiversloB  of  thdr  Hittdofrtidb^ 
jfteta,  thiir  fuling  pdiMaplea  of, acden^uv  all  other  retpecia/'were 
ooljr  cakulaited  to  deaden  eirery  affection  of  the  mind  in  th#se  thef^. 
governed^  save  what  was  indispensable  for  self-preservation.:  Wherev 
there  was  no  fjjbed  rule  of  suocesftion  to  the  throne,  and  the  wiM  of 
the  reigntngp  prince  the  only  law,  the  sword  of  the  stroqgest  be- 
osme  t£e  best  title  to  possession*    To  secure  a  seat  so  acquired,  thar 
successful  prince  distributed  the  most  important  oflSces  of  state,  and 
the  provinces,  and  more  distant  parts  of  his  dominions,  in  govern*, 
ments  to  his  sons,  nearest  relatives,  or  most  trustworthy  servants. 
The  lust  of  independent  power  and  wealth  was  however  common 
to  all  ^  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  objects,  the  closest  ties  o^ 
nature,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  obedience  and  good  faith,  beiog^, 
most  unscrupulously  violated,  it  often  happened,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  reigniug  prince,  but  almost  always  at  bis  death,  that 
sons,  parents,  and  brothers  were  in. arms  against  each  other.     In' 
these  unnatural  contests,  every  crime,  even  to  the  most  cruel  assas- 
sination, was  justified  by  tbe  value  of  the  prize.     It  also  frequently^ 
occurred,  that  when  one  prince  or  viceroy,  instigated  by  the  thirst 
of  conquest,  plunder  or  revenge,  invaded  the  territories  of  a  neigh- 
bour, another  neighbour  would,  from  similar  motives,  invade  the' 
dominion  of  the  first ;  and  so  on  with  others  -y  each  of  them  deeming; 
the  absence  of  his  neighbour's  force,  or  any  other  cause  of  weak-, 
ness,  to  be  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  assault.     Thus  actuated,  the 
Mohammedan  despotisms  of  Asia  have  exhibited  little  more  than  coh- 
iinuisd  scenes  of  war,  treason,  and  devastation.     The  followers  of: 
these  sanguinary  despots,  as  lawless  and   unprincipled  as  their 
master,  were  just  as  faithful  to  his  cause  as  their  own  interest  re*  ' 
quired.     Fidelity  was  not  among  the  virtues  they  professed  to 
esteem  j  and,  when  instigated  by  prospects  of  greater  advantage  or 
enjoyment,  they  hesitated  not  to  murder,  or  to  abandon,  a  leader, ' 
who  had,  in  all  probability,  set  them  the  example,  by  being  himself* 
the  first  and  greatest  violator  of  the  most  sacred  of  our  sodal' 
duties. 

'  The  loose  principles  of  banditti  were  thus,  though  on  a  larger ' 
scale,  the  principles  of  every  one  of  these  Asiatic  courts ;  for  the 
acts  above  recorded  are  not  to  be  taken  as  peculiar  to  particul^ 
persons  or  reigns,  but  characteristic  of  all.  With  the  power  to 
execute,  the  disposition  to  perpetrate  deeds  of  perfidy  and  blood 
was  never  wanting,  nor  restrained  by  the  sense  of  shame,  of  gratis 
tude,  or  of  duty.  Success,  and  personal  bravery,  stamped  eclat  and 
credit  even  on  the  greatest  atrocities.  Neither  persons  nor  pro- 
perty had  any  security  among  these  barbarians,  save  where  arms, 
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tbesMiBtfni'td'wiMfle  sway,  fbrsev^en  or  eight  o^nturies,  Uie  be^ 
kfls  iiriiabitGmte  vnn  8irii|fected;  «itd  iRFfao^  fti  nkfitioti  to  tkeif  no* 
■iliMHul  hnliinl  fModty,  tboiiglit  it  mmlovmis  totpbiider,  tor- 
tony  aMtfdir»  aod«iie]Mro-clie  pagaoa  of  India* 

'  This,  however,  is  but  k  tibetch  of  the  transtedons  of  the  peHdd 
aBnded  to;  Whoever  has  a  taste  for  atrocities  of  ^is  nature ;  for 
details  <it  kwless  rapine,  and  wholesale  butchery  of  the  spedetir ; 
§ot  teymg;  and  impaling  alive,  and  other  species  of  tortme  ;  Hmt 
hewing^  hviag  bodies  to  pieces  -,  for  massaerin^  prisoners  in  cold 
Mood,  and  making  hiUocks  of  their  bodies,  and  pyramids  of  thdr 
heads  for  public  ^ow  -,  for  huntii^  down  the  inhabitanta  of  whole 
pv^mneas-like  wild  beasts ;  with  other  like  modes  of  royid  amuse* 
Bieat,  may  he  feasted  to  satiety  in  the  history  of  the  Musulman 
eonqnests  and  governments  of  Hindoostan  and  the  Deccan,  which 
ir  Utde  more  tiian  a  continued  series  of  these  disgusting  hai^'*' 
hariliea. 

'  How,  then,  can  we  wonder  that  the  unhappy  subjects  of  ^nch 
ftaodous  rule — seeing  that  the  prince  and  his  ooUes  only  sought 
aggrandizement  and  riches  at  their  expense  ^  and  that  plunder  and 
extortion,  massacre  and  captivity,  were  all  they  had  to  expect-— 
were  driven  to  the  habitual  practice  of  artifice,  duplicity,  and 
eonning,  to  protect  themselves,  as  much  as  circumstances  would 
ajdmit,  agunst  the  violence  and  exactions  of  their  rapacious  tyrants  } 
And  is  it  reasonable,  let  me  add,  or  is  it  just,  to  impute  qualitiee, 
which  are  thus  forced  on  a  people  by  the  iron  hand  of  power,  as 
inherent  defects  of  their  natural  character } 

.  *■  In  respect  to  die  civil  institations  of  these  hariNudans,  I  shall 
HMrtly  observe,  that  the  inhabitants  who  escaped  thelury  of  their 
wart  and  mSitary  ravages,  and  were  left  to  find  a  miserable  sub^ 
sialenee  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  still  subjeoted  to  the 
most  sanguinary  faiw  that  was  ever  yet  inflicted  on  die  human  laosu 
Ite  Keian  ordains  war  against  infidels  to  be  a  religious  duty,  ia 
which  the  woiMn  and  children  of  the  vanquidicd  are  oondemoed  to 
sfavery,  and  the  men  to  death ;  and,  acting  opoQ  this  saAaoic  ocdL* 
ilMoe»  the  Musulman  goremnents  of  India,  in  their  mercy,  con^ 
deseended  to  fix  a  ransom,  and  to  take  one  half  the  aotoal  prodace 
of  the  eoil,  as  revenue,  for  not  nuudering  and  enslaving  its  original 
pri^rietors. 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted  ^with  the  utter  imposstbilittf  of  S9^ 
liige  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  any  extensive  tract  of  country 
bcng  oontributed,  either  as  rent  or  revenue,  wit^  a  sufficient  reserve 
at  the  steie  time,  for  the  barest  mamtenance  of  its  cultivators,  wiB 
^Muly  conceive  the  extreme  poverty  and  misery  to  which  the 
iidiabitants  were  every  where  reduced  by  the  attempts  to  en* 
fpcoeit. 
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^  ^'Bjrtliis^ferochnn  ^kW/tlie  origima  projmiAon  of-  erftatwhi^Fe 
bben'swieptfTDm-ihe  &ce  of  the  esrtb,  or  redakxd^'willitiMlrd^ 
90etidaMU,  toite  ^^tcfaed  coodition  of  lyoCs,  or  ddthratora,  tt  hdT 
produce;  atnd  a  state  more  replete  with  despair,  inore^hDroi^;^^ 
mdidiiiiig  the  energies,  of  ihe]niiidjaidbo<fydFiBaD,«oiddliatdI)Fiie 
4eWied  hy  the  most  inischiew>ii9  ingenoitjr. 

]  *  Ifwe  tunrfrotn  Ais  picture  to  that  of  the  other  CrOTeniBieiits' 
of  the  Bast,  we  find  «othiDg  calcidated  to  hnprov^  dte  condition,'oi' 
aUeviate  the  ojppressioiis,  of  the  people,  save  tite  absence  cifmMaA 
Persecution.  The  incessant  plund^  and  devastation  of  provinces ; 
the  perpetual  inarching  and  counter*marching  of  armies,  trith  tbeif 
bwless,  predatory  habits  ;  the  same  scenes  of  usurpation,  treadiery; 
and  violence,  every  where  meet  us,  and  prove,  that  whatever  affU* 
h^tfypow^r  is  established,  it  has  nothing  in  cbmmon-^no  sym* 
^thy,  with  th^  interests  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Their  faie  kf 
that  of  confirmed  poverty  and  bondage  ;  then*  condition  admits  of 
no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  change — ^it  is  the  same  to*day,  atf 
yesterday,  and  for  ever.* 

After  a  recapitulatton  of  the  principal  £u:ts  ^diich  tend  to  estdb* 
lish  the  portions  originally  laid  down,  and  to  show  that  the  rigonia 
of  Asiatic  despotism  spread  anarchy  through  every  branch  of  the  in^* 
temal  administration^  drive  the  people  to  habits  confirmatory  of  their 
degfadadoQ,  and,  conseqisently,  paralyse  every  principle  intended 
by  natore  to  promote  the  improvement  of  man,  the  author  forcibly 
asks  : 

'  How  inconsistent,  then,  is  it  in  those  who  admit  the  high  state 
of  wealth,  civilisation,  and  learning,  to  which  the  Hindoos  mui  ai- 
taiaed,  pievioas  to  the  Mohammedan  conquests,  to  contend  for  their 
pfasent  immutability,  or  inherent  inferiority  of  character  ?  If  tha 
Hindoos  ever  were  in  the  state  above  described,  they  must  have 
qhanged,  and  f^eatly  ^langed  -,  but  is  not  despotic  power  sufficient 
te-acoooBt  for  the  change,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  oonfirmatioa  at 
4^eaeracy  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  fote  of  the  Greeks  in  Europe,  and 
foom  precisely  the  same  cause  I  No  one  will  pretend  that  the  scdl^ 
cUmate,  or  religion,  of  Gceeoe  has  so  changed,  as  to  produce  a  total 
diaage  in  the  diaracter  of  the  peq)le ;  and  why,  if  it  be  not  so,  ara 
Hate  modem  Greeks  in  a  lower  state  of  degradation  than  the  modem 
Italians,  but  because  the  deapotism  of  one  country  is  far  more  rig#« 
rous  and  intense  than  the  despotisms  of  the  other  ?  It  is  the  despo* 
tism  of  Asia  that  alone  remains  unchanged ;  and  that,  consequently, 
admits  of  no  change  in  the  character  or  condition  of  its  subjects. 
The  hordes  of  Toorks,  and  Moghuls,  to  the  north  of  the  Himala 
barrier,  are  as  wild  and  wandering,  at  this  day,  as  in  the  iige  of  At- 
tila,  or  Chengis  Khan  -,  and  all  the  Musuhnan  states,  to  the  south  c^ 
thati||nge,  in  the  same  mental  darkness,  political  misrule,  and  po- 
verty, as  the  earliest  of  their  predecessors. 
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dkcU,  why  seek  for  others  In  India,  vkuan  4he  rule  of  tfttua^ 
j^dy  called  the  scourge  of  the  hmmm  race,  has^  fc«m  the  hi^ponio|P^ 
dr  history  to  the  present  hour,  had  its  idlest  away  ? 

'.  'But  if  {he  reader  can  doubt  the  facts  above  detailed,  or  the  6on^ 
duaions  thence  deduced,  because  they  have  occurred  in  a  fiur  disCsnt 
yVF»v%  whose  history  he  may  not  have  familiarly  contem^ated ;  let 
me  im;ploie  him  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  existing  state  of  Turkey,  or 
Ibe  Governments  of  northern  Africa,  under  his  more  immediate  ob-^ 
aervation.  Let  him  contemplate  the  ferocious  spirit  with  whIcK 
war  bas«  of  late  years,  been  carried  on  against  Infidels,  as  they  are? 
temved,  in  the  Morea.  Let  him  consider  the  total  absence  of  justice 
in  the  provmces ;  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property ;  the  avowed 
practice  of  piracy ;  and  slavery  of  prisoners  ;  the  pleasant  exdxuse 
of  the  bowstring ;  the  happy  method  ai  settling  diffiereaoes,  and  dis- 
aatidfi^tions,  by  assassination. — sometimes  of  the  reigmng  prince-*- 
sometimes  of  viziers,  pashas,  hespodars,  and  other  troiiblesoixie 
officers  ;  and  often  by  the  wholesale  butchery  of  unresisting  sub- 
jects ',  whose  heads  are  exposed  on  die  gates  of  the  royal  palace/ 
fbr  the  edification  of  the  people,  and  the  amusement  of  their  sove- 
feign.  Let  him,  I  say,  consider  these  simple  facts  :  and  then  ask 
Us  own  reason,  whether  such  a  scourge,  in  the  shape  of  hunan  go* 
V^mment,  does  not  stand  forth  to  t^  world,  like  the  Upas  of  the 
ferest,  breathing  destruction  around,  and  blighting  every  germ  oi 
improvement  within  the  influence  of  its  poison/ 

To  such  a  question  every  man  of  reflection  and  humanity  must 
answer  in  the  afiirmative ;  and  to  the  next  tjuestion,  which  naturally 
iirises  out  of  it,  namely, '  Whether  every  man  is  not  In  duty  bound  to 
embrace  all  occasions  of  which  he  can  avail  himself  to  ciit  dowd 
ftiis  Upas  tree,  and  so  uproot  it  for  ever,  as  to  prevent  its  poisonous' 
fafluence  from  doing  ferther  mischief  T — we  trust  tfiete  Will  also  bfe 
but  one  answer,  and  that  equally  in  the  affirmative  l  fbr  no  matt 
-^th  a  right  heart  and  sound  understanding,  can,  wc  are  persuaded, 
witness  such  a  state  of  things  without  f?eHhg  a  desire  t6  assist  in 
reforming  it,  Mr.  Rickards  closes  his  interesting  and  valuable  Tof- 
hime,  which  we  recommend  to  the  careful  perusaland  seridus  attett- 
tfon  of  all  men  who  can  feel  pleasure  in  alleviating  the  miserfes  of 
others,  with  the  following  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  those  Ott 
whose  behalf  his  labours  are  undertaken  : 

'  Of  the  real  character  of  the  natives  of  India  I  have  already  re- 
corded my  opinion,  "  that  they  are  capable  of  every  virtue,  and  of 
every  acquirement  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind  j  and  I  here 
confidently  re-assert  the  same  belief.  For  proof,  I  appeal  to  all 
those  who  have  held  much  intercourse  with  the  Natives,  during 
their  services  in  India — whether  they  have  not  met  with  numerous 
instances  of  great  natural  sagacity,  quickness  of  apprehension^ 
sound  intellect,  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  patient  investigation^  and,  I 
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ito  «M»  hmmtf,  gnHitwdi  9iid  attaduiieBi.to  tbMetvho 
ufe-ilian  weO.  I  appeal  to  their  haady  wodu,  and  the  progrew 
VHdb  ia  the  awelal  a«to  of  life>  in  all  sitnatioQs  where  oppression  is 
not  supreme.  I  appeid  to  the  many  iodicaliona  wluch  are  now  to 
be  met  with,  of  advances  made  in  European  literature,  science^  and 
principles.  I  appeal  to  the  concurrent  testhmmy  of  many  of  the 
aUest  and  most  experienced  ofour  Indian  servants  now  in  England. 
And,  finally,  I  appeal  to  the  public  records  of  the  Indian  G^rent^ 
mcnts,  in  which  many  volumes  of  papers,  and  coo^spondence  "mWb 
Natives,  are  inserted  -,  and  in  which  it  will  be  found  (I  speak  from 
knowledge  of  the  fact)  that  the  productions  of  the  Asiatic,  both  as 
to  sound  reasoning  and  eloquence  of  expression,  have  often  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  those  of  his  European  superior. 

'  Hie  preceding  remarks  may  be  thought  to  give  a  different 
view  of  Indian  society  and  Gavemmeuts  to  what  has  been  commonly 
•otertained  in  this  country.  My  aim  has  been  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  thb  people  of  a  mysterious  cast — that  their  present 
degraded  condition  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature — but 
rationally  to  be  accounted  for  by  causes  which  are  invariable  and 
vmiversal  in  their  effects )  and,  therefore,  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
same  remedies  which  have  proved  effectual  in  the  improvement  of 
other  nets  of  human  beii^ps.  If  I  dissent  from  other  writers,  I 
may  say  in  defence  of  my  own  impressions,  that  they  are  the  result 
of  k>ng  residence  and  personal  intercourse  with  this  interesting 
people  i  and  I  refer  again  with  satts&ction  to  the  extracts  I  have 
already  given  from  Bishop  Heber*8  Journal,  for  confirmation  of 
my  opinions.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  I  would  therefore  add,  that  of 
all  the  works  which  the  labours  and  learning  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
Captain  Wilibrd,  Mr.  Cokbrook,  and  others,  have  brought  within 
the  ken  of  English  readers,  there  is  not  one,  relating  to  laws,  to 
morals,  to  politics,  or  history,  that  does  not  contain  intrinsic  proof 
of  the  despotic  character  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  and  Musulman  Go- 
vernments, and  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  slavish  submission, 
on  the  part  of  the  governed.  There  are,  however,  two  classes  of 
writers  on  this  point :  one  who  laud  beyond  measure  the  former 
civilisatjk>n,  morality,  learning,  and  wealth  of  Hindoos — ^the  other, 
as  we  have  seen,  passing  the  severest  judgment  on  their  natural 
and  incorrigible  depravity.  As  is  generally  the  case,  truth  will  pro- 
bably be  found  between  the  two  extremes.  The  Hindoos  of  the 
present  day  I  take  to  be  in  no  respect  different  from  the  Hindoos 
of  times  past,  as  to  manners,  institutions,  and  attainments.  What 
despotism  forced  them  to  be  ages  ago,  despotism  forces  them  to  be 
stilL  Despotic  power,  considered  as  a  cause,  is  every  where  in- 
variable in  its  effects ;  neither  caste  nor  complexion  alters  its  spirit ; 
it  is  the  same  in  the  hands  of  a  Musulman,  a  Hindoo,  or  a  Euro- 
pean. And,  as  regards  the  character  and  attainments  of  Hindoos, 
viewed  as  a  people,  I  can  see  nothing  that  the  influence  of  despotic 
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poiwer  is  not  fioUy  siifficient  to  aocoirot  for.  I  cannot^  therefan, 
agree  in  Sir  W.  Jones's  extravagant  praises  of  the  ancient  Hindooty 
their  civilisation  and  literature^  on  the  one  hand  -,  or  in  the  severe 
juAgmmitn  of  Mr.  Mfll  on  the  other;  mott  especially  In  the  prefer- 
ence ffiven  by  the  latter  to  the  Mosnlmans  of  India.  My  own  ob- 
servation of  Uie  two  sects  inclines  me  to  a  contrary  belief.  Musul- 
mans  are  sensnal  alid hcnifious,  fbndof  eftse,  indblence^  and  plea- 


Tp  TaoMAS  Mooup,  £^q. 


UNBirALL'n  Lyrist !  Matchless  Bard  of  Love ! 

Poet  of  Beauty  1  Minstrel  of  Delight ! 
In  eorvespondtng  praise  I  Mn  would  prove 

How  nmeh  1  mmnrel  at  thy  menial  fllfght>* 
Whether  yon  glowing  sphere  it  leads  ^b(yr^;    ^  ' 

Catching  new  fencies  from  the  worlds  of  {^t,*-^ 
Or  from  Bnrth's  youthful^  love^aHured  tbi'on^. 
Stealing  fresh  raptures  to  enrich  thy  song  T 

How  much  I  love  the  n 

How  doat  upon  thv  d 
How  hang,  enamour  d, 

Thy  Song  is  poured^  d 

Afflicts  thy  favoiuites,— 

The  gladsome  sportii 
How  I  rejoice ;  all  this 
But  mighty  feeling  mo<  ^ 

"Ij^et,  Oh^  despise  me  not,  because  o'er  thee 


E 
T 
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Pretended  Sect  of  Deyil-Wosshipvers  in  Tfi«  BviufBin 

TERBltORIBS. 

Tothe  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — As  you  have  fbou^ht  proper  to  pollute  the  pages  of  your 
herald/  by  the  admission,  m  your  Number  for  September,  of  a  covert 
aiMl  tnost  scandalotis  attack  on  the  principles  of  Evangelical  Quia- 
tipos.  In  a  letter  signed  D.  V,,  and  purporting  to  he  written  from 
Calcutta,  yon  wOlnot/I  trust,  refuse  admission  to  a  few  observa? 
tTons  in  reply. 

Who  D.  F.  may  be,  I  know  not  j  that  is,  whether  his  ignorance 
has  occasioned  him  to  be  deceived,  or  that  he  himsdf  is  the  de- 
ceiver ;  but  every  follower  of  the  faith  I  profess,  thai  is^  every  se« 
rious  Christian,  must  observe,  at  half  a  glance,  that  ia  the  attempt 
to  ascribe  our  doctrines  to  a.olais  of  Devil- W€Mr8hJ4^>trs»  tHa^mxmt 
serious  and  wanton  injustice  is  done  to  us.  Good  God !  Sir,  are 
tenets  approved  of  by  such  men  as  Irving,  Chalmers,  and  all  the 
orthodox  in  our  own  day,  and  by  Calvin  and  Knox  in  those  goii6 
by,  to  be  considered  rs  it  aecbrapaniihents  for  a  belief  in,  and  wor- 
ship of,  the  Devil  ? — ^for  such  really.  Sir,  is  the  tendency  of  D.  F.'s 
letter.  ' 

To  put  the,  most  chapUbie  ponstniction  on  the  matter,  and  to 
suppose  D.  F.  himself  deceived^  it  is  quite  dear  to  any  understand- 
ing, and  I  think^  1  shall  satisfiu;torily  prove,  that  the  religion  of 
MydhadsbaJD^  ^  far  from  haying  an  origin  of  even  one  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  hapk. ascribed  to  it,  is  nothing  else  than  a  garbled 
4X>llection  of  our  own  saci ed  creeds  and  tenets  $  which,  I  doubt  not. 
some  pious  mission(^ry  promulgated  in  the  Burmese  country,  ana 
which  the  impious  Wretches  whom  D.  F.,  I  must  do  lum  the  justice 
to  say,  most  laudably  execrates,  have  diabolically  perverted  into  a 
base  application  to  their  Demon- Worship.  Missions  to  such  people^ 
Sit,  ctin  I'eally  be  of  little  service,  when  we  thus  see  them  capable  of 
applying'  divine  truths  to  the  basest  of  superstitions.  I  am  quite 
shocked  to  Chink  of  the  impiety  -,  but  to  prove  what  I  have  said,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  quote  a  part  of  D.  F.*s  extracts,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  genuine  worship  from  which  they  are  too  evidently 
horrowed* 

The  five  articles  of  theMyelhadshans* '  sacred  creed,*  as  D.  F.  calls 
it,  are,  in  fietct,  no  other  than  the  'Jive  points,'  so  hapfMly  establi^ed 
at  a  meeting  of  divines  assembled  at  Dort  in  1618»  to  quash  tiic 
Arminian  heresy.  (Would  to  God  it  had  then  been  effectually  put 
down,  and  not  been  permitted,  as  it  has  been  since,  t^  creep  hito 
4iDd  corrupt  fhe  practice,  at  least,  of  the  Established  Church  of  tlds 
United  Kingdom.)    To  this  assembly  our  King  James  I.,  of  pious 
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Pretended  Sect  of  Devil-H^orshippers 


memory,  s< 
being  from 
l¥hich  are 
established 
ing  of  eid 
"whom  onYj 
tion^ — tbes 
but  those  1 
sessed  by 
hardly  to  fa 


■ee  more  clergymen,  one 
pproved  of  fte  articles 
,  of  our  bope.  Bemg 
;,  the  assembly,  consist- 
iir  several  Churches,  of 
in  the  'points'  in  ques- 
ily  orthodox :  and  none 
are  seared  up  and  pbs- 
;  them ;  though  it  ^^ms 
DUld  be  fbxrod  so  darhig 


snd  successlul  as  to  claim  and  estiU^lish  them  as  a  part  of  fais  own 
worship,  which  he  has  evidently  done  in  the  Burmese  country,  if 
your  correspondent  D.  F.  is  not  himself  a  base  deceiver.  I  slnll 
now  contrast  the  extracts  and  the  '  Points  of  Dort'  word  for  wovd ; 
but  I  shall  omit  in  my  transcript  of  the  latter  those  sacred  names^ 
which  might  possibly  appear  to  be  degraded  by  any  remote  bearing 
to  those  by  which  they  would  thus  appear  to  be  superseded : 


Creed  of  the  Demon- War  shippers. 

I .  That  the  D^mon,  by  an  ab- 
solulje  decree,  hath  chosen  as  bis 
fiiiv<>urites  entitled  to  participate 
in,  evjerlasting  enjoyment,  in  bis 
habitation^  a  very  small  number 
of  men,  without  any  regard  to 
their  principles  or  obedience  to 
bis  will,  and  appointed  the  rest 
of  mankind,  for  his  gratification, 
honour,  and  glory,  to  eternal  tor- 
ments, without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  theur  demerits. 

3.  That  the  Demoness  did  not 
sni^r  for  any  other  than  these 
^vourites,  having  had  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  her  sacrifice  to  the 
itst  of  mankind. 

S.  That  by  the  fault  of  the 
Water-drinker,  mankind  lost 
their  free-will,  being  put  to  an 
miavoidable  necessity  of  doing  or 
not  doing,  whatever  they  do,  or 
do  not,  whether  good  or  bad, 
being  predestined  thereto  by  the 
eternal  and  effectual  secret  decree 
of  the  Demon. 


Points  ofDort, 

.1,  That  *  *  *,  by  an  absolute 
decree,  bath  elected  to  salvation 
a  very  small  number  of  men^ 
without  any  regard  to  their. &ith 
or  obedience  whatever,  and  se- 
cluded from  Saving  Grace  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  ap^ 
pointed  them,  by  the  same  db-* 
cree,  to  eternal  dan:mation>  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  infidelity 
or  impenitency. 

2. That  *****  ****  b«kb 
not  suffered  death  for  any  other 
but  ibr  these  decl  only ;  having 
had  nei^er  any  intent,  nor  com** 
mand  of  bis  &ther,  to  makesa- 
tis^tion  for  the  sina  of  the 
whole  world. 

3.  That,  by  Adam's  iall,  bis 
posterity  lost  their  free-will,  being 
put  to  an  unavoidable  necessity 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  whatever  they 
do  or  do  not,  being  thereunto 
predestinated  by  the  eternal  and 
effectual  secret  decree  of  *  *  ♦. 
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4.  Iliat  the  I>emon>  to  save  4.  That  *  *  ^^  to  save  his  elect 

his  JBivoiirites  from  the  rgected  from  tbe  corrupt  mass,  dotbb^^ 

mas^  exercises  a  power«  equal  faith  in  them,  by  a  power  equal 

to  that  by  which  be  created  the  to  that  whereby  he  created  the 

world,  and  raised  up  the  dead,  to  woHd,  and  raised  up  the  dead, 

uiAise  in  the  former  a  reliance  on  insomuch  that  such  unto  whom 

him,  whilst  those  to  whom  this  he  gives  that  grace,  cannot  reject 

preference  is  given  cannot  reject  it,  and  the  rest,  being  reprobate, 

it,  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  being  cannot  accept  it. 
woirthless,  cannot  obtain  it. 

6.  That  such  as  have  be^  5.  That  such  as  have  once  re^ 

once  received  into  favouritism^  ceived  that  Grace  i>y  faitb,  can 

nan  never  faU  from  it  finally  or  never  fall  from  it,  finally  or  to- 

totatiy,  notwtthstandiag  the  most  tally,  notwithstanding  the  most 

enormous  contempt  d[  the  De-^  enormous  sins  they  can  commit. 
moa  a  lawa,  of  which  they  can  be 
guilty. 

Can  any  base  forgery  be  more  palpable  thi^  this  ?  and,  havinA^ 
Sir,  been  successful  in  its  detection  so  far,  I  have  occupied  mysw 
in  a  most  careful  and  laborious  research  to  discover  the  remainder 
of  the  abominable  deception,  not  one  word  of  which  I  shall  leave 
nnezposed.  It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  abo^ 
minable  comments  of  these  Burmese  ftinatics, — abominable,  I  mean, 
as  applied  to  doctrines  relating  to  the  worship  of,  and  a  belief  in, 
the  supremacy  of  Satan,  (for  the  case  is  widely  diflferent,  when  we 
view  such  doctrines  as  emanating  from,  and  reflecting  back  on,  the 
fountain  of  truth)  ',  and  it  seems  equally  superflaons  to  opjxjise  to 
them,  word  for  word,  as  T  have  done,  in  regard  to  the  'five  points 
<^  Dort^  the  pious  commands  of  the  fathers  of  our  faith,  from 
which  they  have  been  borrowed  >  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  base 
perversion  of  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lies  what  was  Intended  to 
apply  to  the  Father  of  Truth  alone,  the  comments  on  each  side  are 
Tery  nearly  word  for  word  the  same.  For  instance,  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  the  non-elect,  referred  to  in  D.  F  s  letter,  immediately 
after  the  '  five  points,'  is  the  same  as  stated  in  a  pious  work^  enti- 
tled, '  Besuh  of  False  Principles  ,'  which  see,  p.  58. 

The  Deity's  partiality  towards  the  elect,  after  eleciian,  is  frooi 
Crisp  -J  that  of  the  case  of  the  elects-observe  that  in  all  instances 
wh^te  the  word  '  favourite'  is  used  in  these  abominable  comnaents, 
the  word .'  elect'  appears  in  the  writings  from  which  the  commenta 
are  borrowed— that  of  the  case  of  the  elect  taken  away  in  the  very 
act  of  sin,  is  from  Frynn  -,  the  privilege  of  the  elect,  siter  election, 
is  from  Bishop  Lavington,  on  '  Enthusiasm  ;'  the  wonderful  power 
of  belief  in  Christy  is  horn  Whitfield  5  the  corrupt  state  of  the  electa 
who  are  yet  fr^  in  the  eyes  of  their  Maker,  is  from  Mason.  Whit- 
field frimishes  the  true  definition  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died ) 
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c^tiieif  DettumesB.  Petlti&B  hft»  'prdiduo^  4fito  eenae  ^  di«  next  eo«M^ 
ment  en  tbeiion^respoiidtWiily'  ctf'Cbe  elect}  Cakio;  th«  two  ib]fe#» 
ifl^  patBgraphB.  That  ir^^faErdiag  tlie  dlM¥6pa»o^  between  the  m^ 
^reiandreteflkxl ^ill t>f  Him  ^whcMn^r wiD  tmt  nam^ in  this  piaoc^ 
is  fixMn  Piacator ;  the  next,  from  tVighmd  5  and  the  two  4bl]<»wfai||: 
fiom  Pteeator  agaih.  The  app{ife^i,'htsi  inefficackms,  revelation  of 
the  Divine  will,  and  that  of  the  secret  wishes  et  God  <IWerisg  ftm^ 


tMj  describes  the  Divine  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  the  sufferinga 
of  Christ.  Boston,  in  his  *  Fourfold  State/  represents  the  state  of 
the  blessed  in  aflfsr  life,  and  particularly  of  the  reUsk  which  the 
punishment  of  their  outcast  relations  gives  to  their  own  enjoyments. 

Having  thus,  Sir,  laid  the  whdle  im)k)^ion  bare,  I  shall  advert 
to  a  circumstance  noticed  by  your  cortieBpondetit,  DJ  F.,  that  de- 
mands, I  £hinlc,  particular  remark.  He  says  lihat,  in  times  of  old,  it 
had  been  usual,  in  the  Burmese  terrifeortes,  to  offhr  «p  hiiinan  sacri- 
fices. Now,  Sir,  although  I  am  ikr  frpi»  approYiDg,  of  such  a  prac- 
tice as  an  actual  act  of  worship,  yet  I  thiak  that  t)ie^  jBubject  of 
sacrifice  is  one  which    "  ^^rith 

reverence.     Was  not  le,  to 

secure  the  salvation  o\  iring 

many  ages,  deemed  it  xines 

by  having  recourse  to  con- 

vincing stubborn  here  pasa 

to  that  world  where  tl  ndis- 

puted  splendour,  thouj  their 

purpose  ?    Did  not  th  faitb 

under  Christ,  the  gr<  hand 

apply  the  burning  fi^got  to  the  irredaimiible'  Serv^ttitf  ?  and  who, 
among  Calvin's  stneere  fbliowers  now-a-days,  does  not  wish  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  rid  the  earth  of  all  who  were  of  the  same  wicked 
way  of  thinking  ?  I  am  iar  from  wishing,  mind  me,  that  such  means 
of  establishing  truth  should  be  again  resorted  to ;  I  only  wish  to  say, 
that  it  would  have  been  happy  for  us  all,  if,  in  those  by-gone  days, 
our  good  Calvin  had  done  -Uie  work  effectually  when  he  set  about 
it  5  and  I  am,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that,  if  our  orthodox  Church. 
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for  UK  HmkM^h^mm  p^mA*^  >  <$^i4iM  pIi»Mim^  mx^^Qta^ 
ocmi^9lia%  t»Qi»eatJ^  iloiQtber,!!^  i^.  fi^  deayjipg.  that  69 

nwd^^sm^ashe^otberwia^  «atgfct  xspnimit?  ^iwu}d^^fi»eby  be  eattiDh 
gpMwiit^  white  ^  «x«xiple.woiiW  operate  io  tb^  adv^n^ag^pf  tl^osf 
•#iMreoBlvmaciQU0]y>  Dike  tb^fliarii^eeea  of  «id,  sbiM;  their  ey«8  ^od 

T:1)  cotdtidfe,  ^owcvef :  H^vittg  exboscd  the  bade  htigety  of  tbeae 
detestable  Mye^hadshans;  tbe'like  of  lihich  has  never  becfd'attempt^d 
olnce  tfae^dayd  6f  l^auder,  who  ^shed  to  j)Ws  on  the  ^^orid  hfe  forw 
g^tfed  ^8  the  sodrce^MUtoo's  *  Partwlifte  Lbst/  I  hfipel'tthgldfijr 
of  iio  ^estl^iptioti  iti  dahhhig,  Ufce  Douglas,  thie  aj^u&e  of  ihe 
worldforifae  service  1  have,  like  him,  done,  tnAhe  exposure  her« 
made  bf  a^lbir^i^  tio  less  anrtful  and  extensive,  and  tm  a  stU  v^riB 
siwinBd  siibject.  ■  1  ath.  Sir,  yours,        ' 

A  Smnoot  CfimsnAM^ 


'^r       V\ 


'  'fxvocATi6^f  v6tL  X  LaW's  Album. 


•  -  ^ .    ftO  yfc  J  ^whow  flowlfi  can^ywp^bke       ^    ,    ,      

u        t  Wthboldwd^afMleii^ioiM,  . 

.  •    ,  \  liVklse  QVAd^  hw«v  flasii^ng,  thr4?T«h  your  ,ey«^, . 
/    r  .  Belol»i««  loftiest  wltjoqs,-- 

^       •  ^HHited  «^tWi]^t»  dancte^  the  ^onndelay^ 
*'         '"OrPo^:^,^-^*«*hbs^hicwr8 
'   ^' •'     •eWfebhftaoftthetfve-kfngday 

'       '  ^  ^  WM  »Micy*idafeic  hovers  t 

"     \       <)  yfi'<rftiiste^nd  btxelody ! 

^  '*    ;  ^'  Come  I^sweep  with  careless  measure 

/    '  "'    ppr'intn^^^^^ 

'''',' May  ^diinto  our  treasure. 

..  y,  T.  !  Wfeelberye^chaMttttbeiippassioneds^^  :, 

■  ;t    um  Orwp(^th<^Mu8^of.Paittting^. 

^ ./ P}ai(e.909ie.f3hc)ice  powers  our, bap  {UQ(iQZ]|(» 

i ;  .       ,  Chas^  hearts  with  bliss  agquaintiagi 

Fb^  n&u^  bKathes  in  all  thiags  «weet««» 
•      In  k>Ve;  In  friendship  tf  ue. 

And  eaeh  and  every  iWag  we  meet 
'    Sprirfiled  itith  PaS8ioa?8  dew  s 
And  clothe  your  gift  iu  gairb  that 's  gay. 
Or  grave,  as  fittest  seemah:—     ' 
He  skeps  not  valiUy  hffe  siway; 
Who  tells  of  what  he  dreameth. 
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On  3§c90r§  ■commanding  Corps  to  mMth  thty  fft>  not  tegimentdUy 
.'-■-'.■  belong. 

'  Sili,-^As  youT  columns  have  been  occupied  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  welfki^  and  effidency  of  tihe  Bengal  Army,  I  trust  you 
^1^  «iX)V  mt  to  fiH  a  small  SfKice  on  a  subject  of  cotfsSderable  im- 
ymftknc^;  one  ivUcb,  as  ikr  as  I  can  karn,  has  occasioned  constdarar 
Ue  Mtmiok,  as  touching  upon  what  some  consider  the  fair  and  just 
BxpeeMioiiB  of  many  deserving  offlc^rd. 

The  measure  to  which  I  allude  is,  the  nove]^  and  I  believe  un- 
precedented oner,  of  partially  removing  regimental  officers  (Majors) 
to  the  command  of  regiments  to  which  they  do  not  belong  ^  a 
measure  which  seems  equally  at  variance  with  the  lonfif-established 
usage  and  conatitutCon  of  this  army,  as  it  appears  injurious,  even 
as  a  genera!  principle,  but  much  more  so  when  partiaUy  applied. 

By  this  measure^  Captains  may  be  superseded  by  ^t«rlopiiig 
Majors,  junior  to  themselves  in  the  service,  and  see  the  advantages 
arising  ^m  service  with  their  corps,  and  the  dangers  and  bard* 
ships  of  campaigns  which  they  have  shared,  wrested  from  them, 
perhaps  by  a  man  not  only  junior  in  the  service^  but  one  wbp  kas 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  service  in  some  staff  appointment,  er  in 
ihe  security  and  comfort  of  cantonments.  Is  this  a  just  reward  fpr 
an  officer  remaining  with  bis  corps,  when,  perhaps,  be  had  the 
means  and  wish  to  take  his  furlough  ? 

AH  supercession  in  an  army  constituted  as  this  is,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  grievance  which,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poasible : 
it  must  occasionally  occur ;  but  by  the  constitution  of  tbla  army^ 
Majors  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  r^mental  officers,  equally 
with  Captains,  and  surdy  ought  to  be  obliged  to  take  their  chance 
in  their  own  regiments. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  by  a  Ma|or  looking  for  one  of  these 
TCgjinients,  that  it  matters  not  to  a  Captain  whether  he  be  super- 
seded in  his  command  by  a  Major  or  Lieuteaant-CoioneL  This 
argument  evinees  but  htUe  knowledge  of  hoaaan  nature,  and  no 
Goosidexaiion  <if  Ihe  curcumalanoM  and  established  custom  of  the 
service.    There  are  but  £tw  mataooeBof  LJwttmant^ohnids,  junior 
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Id  the  service  to  Cq>iaiiis»  but  of  Majors  there  are  a  great  nwDy.  A 
CapCun  knows  be  may  expect  sapercesskm  by  the  former,  acoovd- 
ing  to  the  usage  of  the  s^iVi^  ^  ""Bttf^-iaK^  latter  it  is  an  innova- 
tion which  he  never  could  have  contemplated.  ,May  not  the  mii;a- 
^inre  prove  injtrriousi 'to* -^  disei^liiie  ittd  hiiitiko^*6f'tki  sijNke 
by  ei^ii^  jeikldtidfes  thd!  heartlHiMngs  fn  \ltipse  over  Whom  thewt 
iBCortopitig  Bli^rs  are  ihts  plated,  stnl  be  dettimetital  fn  as  mncB 
as  ft  cannot  be  expected' that  M^^s  tbommandingr^g|iiii^ntsinit 
Aeiv  own,  aiid  who  moBt  be>  removed  whdb  that-  ^rade  becomes 
vaekit,  can  fi^  the  same  Interest  in'tbe  ^i^chWne  aiid  wel&re  of 
these  regiments  as  the  officers  who  property  belong  to*  them*     '  "" 

!flf^  iQeasure-may  :a)so-  hftve  a  teBdeaoyitojiiiioiis.to-ihe'Sefvfce, 
by  taking  away  a  strong  inducement  to  officers  entitled  to  furlough, 
to  remain  wiUi  their  corps,  and  thu?  increase  the  security  of  old 
officers  with  regiments,  ali;eady  so  prejudicial  to  their  jefficieBcy* 

The  measure  is  also  open  to  another  ol^tion.  From  Ihc  ir«> 
quent  changes  of  Commanders-in*-Chief  to  this  Airmy»  they  hmh^ 
neoes^^ily  be  occasionally  almost  strangers  to  the  moeita  of  its 
officers,  except  through  the  report  of  persons  in  oBlct,  thus  opening 
a  door  to  the  exerci^  of  patrpnage  that  may  (for  who  shall  answer 
fbr  the  in&UbjIity  of  human  nature  ?)  be  abused,  and  it  m^y  89 
happen  that  a  junior  olBcer  s  opinion'  shall  operate  to  t^e  pr^udlcf 
of  his  senior  officers.'  ' 

From  these  reasons^  I  have  been  led  to  think  it  possible^  that 
the  measure  in  questio^  will,  before  it  is  permitted  to  take  resti» 
duly  meet  with  that  consideration  generallv  given  to  io^portant 
changes  ¥n  the  constitution  and  long-established  usage  0/  tUi 

army.     ■  1    ••*'••''.•■   • 

F.P- 

N&i^  by  the  Edildt  vf  '  The  British  Indian  Military  Repository: 

OvR  correspondent^  apprehensions  of  the  evil  consequence 
likely  ^to  ;-esult  ^om  the  measure  he  deprecates^  wiU,  we  hc^ie, 
prove  both  premature  and  Ul-founded«  .  No  Captain  who  has 
established  any  claim  to  consideration,  need,  we  think,  dread  that 
he  will  be  superseded  by  ah  interloping  Major,  junior  to  himself  in 
tbe  service.  The measure  of  ordering  officers  of  one  corps  to  do 
diMy  wMi  another,  is  not  novel  -,  and  regimental  staff  appointments 
(for.  want  of  qualified  interpreters)  were  some  time  ago  temporarilj 
bestowed  out  of  a  regiment  at  another  Presidency,  upon  an  officer 
ordered  to  do  duty  with  it.  The  discipline  of  the  army  being 
intrusted  to  his  Baoellency  thfr'ComiiianderHn»Ghief|  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  those  only  should  be  nominated  to  eommand  oorp^ 
whom  hemayeoaeider  qualified}  and,  although  regimental  protiMH 
tion  in  the  UonomaUe  Company's  service  goto  ahmys  by  seniority, 
it  ioe^  no<^seemtofbIlow  that  ^e  eommand  of  a  regimeni  mnsl,  in 
the  absence  of  ita  fiaU  oflkMrs^  always  go  to  the  senior  Captain, 
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la^llit^st^'idr  Mdof/  tfefot^gh  li^v  qtiflflifted  to  cOmi^tid  ^  tbtps^ 
•MSftttgf'teMimit'hiijr  cbmtnartd  iat  W  urid^  aXretiiefriant-Cddnc!; 
nMfo'&QOtli^  COINS',  ^dbabl;^  at  the^v^ry  dkmb  dtatibn,  'wad  com- 
Ts^Mab^'hf^  "C^rptaSit.  N^;  tMd  'Captain  tntght  not  only  bed 
j«tlQP(CIiHiSMB,cl»it^$ittH)rtofiiadr to  Oie  Maj6r  !  VikwM  it  dien I>e 
JMtiftililBttotocp-4>»6  weH-^oalifiedifieldioffieers  with  ^one  Native 
ceTi^^'^wilile  tfatrcr  -wai  not  ODe>  witb»  anotber  ^  IV  ceiMyvtB  b. 
ijtfMtemiitwColoael  on^tcty  such  0Gcasidn>  wouki  bey  to  snbjtet 
tbafc  raolL  td  a  real  grkiraneey  becafOBd  an  unnecasnfpy  one,  indtilb 
Majort  caa.be  apamd  to  dotbe  tenkpoauT:  dntf.  To<«OQcllidev  if 
thciQ  teione  point  more,  koportant  than  another  to  ti^  diaeq^ioe  of: 
the  am^r^  .we  ooasider  it  tto  be  his  Dxeenency  tbe  CommaDdep^in* 
Cbi^o^NMrogative  of  selecting  oflhievs-for  tliocoiaHiaiid^eor^K 
it  is  a.' power  whieh  in  such  bamb  ean  seldom;  fkil  'to  fae^exeieised 
wltb  disth'etaop^  discdminatiOByand  delitnoy.  It  is  ona  indaspenaa* 
bif  neoessaty  in  a  seniodty  senrioe  y  and  the- latitude  latdy.takfia,> 
of  ootosidiiially  ofkenibg  th^  liit  of  Majors  fis  weU>#6  ^that  of 
LietitemulttOoloticfl^  for  oominond  of  corpse  sinee  the'  8e|noratioa.of  ^ 
battalions^  bad  ibeiif  fomalion  idUi  i^ginii0Bts>^seaEiis  little  mover 
than  ani  enlarged  nididifinatioA  of  the  previons  p^adiiee  ef  ^  Mn^nringp 
^tfi^QlQS  from  a  battalion^  havan^  a  lientenant^Colonel  pcateiit,  to 
aaotbevt temporarily  left,  in  the.  absoioe  of  ita.>.fieldHafiioeffs/undBr 
chaige  of 'a'ti)afitain. ' 


for  bis  patronage,  and  these  persons  must  also  be  free  from  aigr 
biad  of  inter^t  or  aflSecUon ;  but  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  such  an 
improbability.    Need  I  go  farther  than  the  instance  we  have  just 
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It^  ajjp^omlmcs^  of  a  suUIterii»  of  mf,  eight,  y^ftrs!  rtaivlii^  ^tQ  ^ 
conmiiaiid  of  jptc^rps  of'  iiurc^ular  bcurse,.  tp.^ow  tW  interest ifi(ijQ|^' 
pi^vail  over  length  ^f  sef  vice,  md  merit*  X  tl^i^ore  Uiji|i]i;,th«jt  tbc 
]S4itQr's  pQrrespmuiei^t  has.  very  jusj;  rea«aii  fiu:  hk  ^prfAtgnsiomij^. 
l^^d  thatjtbe  A^ej  of  thi^.  Editor  are  buUt  on  afbuodation  .oi^^^ff^ 

Tin  Editor  sa^6,  'No  captain /who:  has  eaiaibKalKd  WK^^daLm  t» 
coBsiderataoii,  need,  ise  thidsydnadftiMt  he.wBlbeaiUfieiidMk^lM 
irtmlnpag;  Major,  .^amot  td  hnnsdf  ro  the  aerritte/  it  is  4^ 
ficidt  to  ascertaiik  eoLactly  what  the  Editor  ndagr  cobaidir.  4MiyL 
chum- to  £wisidtriUion;.  bnt>  LtlHi>k>  aad  have,  no  doubt  bat  tlM 
gBDeaditf.wiU  think  with  lue  aLso^  that  a  captain  who  has  TiaeQ.'t(» 
bfitbe.aemor  oflicer  present  with  faia  r^giaiant  in'thecorreBt  pcf« 
^DNnnanoe  of  bis  iviiy,  and  free  fik>in  the  censure  of  .GovenimeBtaod 
the  pomiaanderriar^Chicf,  has  established  a  good  claim  to  be  tniBted 
ix&tb  the  eousreise  of  the  authority  (bus  fidling  to  him*  as  well  as  the 
banefits  mocxvaof  from  it,  until  be  aball  be  found  inadequate  ferattdr 
a. situation '9  for  it  must  be  taken  into  oonsiderataon,  thatitiatba 
rank  of  Captaiiionly  that  ci^ates  the  disqualification :  if  baahoBld 
bepsoiBoted-tbe  neat  day  to  a  m^ovity,  he  would  bA  x}uaiifinl»i»«' 
gimUr^  To.  be>  superseded  by  a  Major  ./aotior  to  bknself,  ismesel^ 
g^pitiogtobisfecliBga^  tobesnpetBededby.aiiyMajorviateinnovmK 
tiiKi  in^  tbe^raotioei^f  tbeservioe,  it^nnons  to  bis^interaitaAaddt* 
serCiy  wbieh iie  oonldnol  contem(dale,  and  panicuiafif  when  b«^ 
sees,  as  he  may  do*  other  regiments  commanded  by  oaptaina  jviior 
to  himself*  but  who  have  more  interest. 


*  It  b  ciMTently  report«4  ^hal  such  orders  kaye  come  oat  frotn  the 
Cpurt*  though  not  puolisbed. 
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caimot.    The  Bditor  a  whilst  argtring  in  oppo- 

dtioD  to  Ae  aboHiioo  c  :h  his  correspondent  de* 

precrttes,  that  aMaior  i  of  this  army  to  all  intents 

and  purposes  a  teginnei  nth  the  Captain^  and  thai 

lie  cannot  he  i^moved  manently^  which  a  Lien- 

tenant-Colonel  can.  It  ivation  on  the  constitution 

of  Ihe  army  td  remove  to  the  detriment  of  the 

kiterest  of  the  officers  <  i^hich  he  is  removed^  and 

eiight  not  to  be  done>  es  e  stated — disqualification 
Captain. 

e  which  the  Editor  has  brought  forward  to  show  the 
Lieutenant-Colonfil  in  bis  removal,  by  no  means  jus- 
tusiou  5  these  are  his  words  :  '  Yet«  except  the  very 
orrespondent  contends  against  be  adoptedj  he  might 
;hough  highly  qualified  to  command  a  corps,  servings 
Mnmand  at  all,  under  a  iLieutenant^Colonel,  while  an- 
)robably  at  the  same,  station^  was  ctin^manded  by  a 
,  this  Captain  might  not  only  be  a  junior  Ca|itain»  but 
r  to  the  Major !  Would  it  then  be  justifiable  to  keep 
lified  field-officers  with  one  Native  corps,  wh&e 
one  with  another  >  To  remove  a  Lieiitenant*CakNid 
\i  occasion  would  be  to  subject  that  rank  to  a  real 
ause  an  unnecessary  one,  while  Majors  can  be  spaved 


in  a  seniority  service,  and  the  latitude  lately  taken,  of  occasioaatty 
opening  the  list  of  Majors^  as  well  as  that  of  Xfieulenanl>Colonel8, 
for  command  of  corps,  since  the  separation  of  battalions  and  tbeif 
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foi  ttle  mpre  ^af)  je^i^  eiuafgea  ^  rnodi-^ 

fie  it  reo^xoyingM^j^r^  firooa  ft  baU^ 

Bo  I .  pr^ot,  tp,  aoQ^Uer  te.iQjK>iaii](y 

lef  /under  chai^  of  9,  Citpialn.'    | 

ha  rogatlve  exerci^  ui  tb^  renoavat 

of  wn  to  be  necessary  to  the  di^cip^i 

Hn  t  been  don^/  nor  ^ven  attempted,), 

is  ]  authority^. nor  in  confon^ity  with, 

tht ;ge  of  the  army;  it  can  be  defended 

only  on  the  grounds  of  undevlating  partiality,  guided  by  a  thorough 
Imbwkdge' of  individual  merit,  and  theni  only  in  extraordinary 
emorg^tiei^'^  the  service,  ^ere  the  very  best  abilities  it  contains 
ait  tequi^te  to  meet  the  occasion  calling  for  them.    The  Editor 


temporarily  left,  in  the  absence  of  its  field-officers,  under  the  charge 
of 'tt  Captain,*  I  nm  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  an  trdttrged  mo^cation  of  the  practice  of  removing  Majors 
from  one  battalion  of  a  regiment  to  another,  to  both  of  which  he 
equally  belonged  -,  and  an  enlarged  vwdtfication  of  the  constitution 
of  the  service,  which  goes  to  establish  a  precedent  for  setting  aside 
all  the  advantages  of  tegimental  rank ;  but  it  is  u  precedent  which 
I  yet  hope  and  trust  may  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  with  a  fair  and  free  discussion  of  its 
injurious  tendency. 

Fai«  Play. 
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Fragment  of  a  MS.  Poem. — ^The  Stobm. 

^HB  etBrniem's  mother  haCb  gone  to  the  iteep. 
For  she  heard  the  wind  hi  her  shimbers  weep  ; 
Her  candle  hy  nighty  and  her  eye  by  day« 
Had  hoth  waxed  dim  with  a  donbtful  ray, — 
And  the  winding-sheet  on  that  taper  li^^ 
Had  twisted  and  turned  to  ber  eye  ail  night  1 
She  heard  in  the  wall,  by  the  grey  hearth  ^tone. 
The  death-watch  tick  with  prophetic  tone  5 
And,  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  sky 
Grew  dark  and  deep  to  the  weary  eye  ; 
And  the  stars  fell  back  ia  the  rear  of  heaven^ 
And  ^he  saw  the  light  l^tHn  the  pale  moo*  riven : 
With  clouds  all  mirk»  and  borders  of  grey. 
Hurrying  th«eu^  heaven  on  their  stormy  way  \ 

She  hath  gone  to  the  shore  by  the  raging,  sea. 
And  she  eyes  the  big  waves  dancing  Tree, — 
80  happy  they  seem,  and  so  light  oT  heart. 
She  almost  with  them  in  their  mirth  takes  part  I 
But  light  on  her  eye-lid  breaks,  and  the  peal 
Of  the  doubling  bolt  makes  her  eye*baUs  reel : 
She  looks  on  the  sky-— on  the  raging  main. 
And  the  madd*mng  waters,  convulsed  in  pain. 
Are  swelling  and  foaming  like  steeds  *nea^h  the  r^  I 
She  looks  on  the  heavens^  but  she  sees  not  there 
The  blue  stars  laugh  on  the  corn-fields  fair.: 
They  weep  ! — they  are  weeping  like  virgins  yoiuig» 
Though  the  knell  of  Nature  the  thunders  rung !     . 

Her  dreams  were  once  of  a  smiling  seaj 

And  barks  as  fleet  as  the  hawk  is  freci 

Prom  foreign  shores  of  a  hap(iy  land, 

To  rest  by  her  own  dear  native  strand* 

She  hears  not  there,  on  the  weltering  mdH», 

Their  shout  of  joy  as  the  port  they  gain ; 

But  over  the  gathering  surges  nigh, 

A  bark  hath  met  her  vrandering  eye. 

And  a  blpod^red  flag  on  the  mast  waves  high ! 

Ah  !  woe  to  the  ship  that  hath  crossed  that  straad. 

It  bears  on  its  bosom  a  gallant  band  -, 

But  the  rock,  and  the  sand,  and  the  swirl  is  there^ 

And  few  can  the  ¥aXee  of  that  g#od  ship  spare ! 
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Captain  Horsburch's  Charts. 

[Hatino  recdvad  the  subjoined  letter  from  Cftptain  Honburgli,  rela- 
tive  to  a  remark  contained  in  an  article  in  our  last  Number,  we  deem  it 
an  act  of  lustice  to  ^e  it  publicity,  for  tKe  purpose  of  showing  the  true 
caiiise  of  the  discrepancjr  therein  alluded  to.  We  hare  taken  occasion,  in 
a  |ilote  on  a  second  portion  of  the  same  Voyage,  which  will  bt  found  in  a 
preceding  page,  to  do  full  justice  to  Captain  Horsburgh's  distinguished 
merits:  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  again  repeating  our. conviction, 
that  Oriental  Uydro||[rat>hy  and  Nari^tion  are  more  indebted  to  the  in* 
dustry,  talent,  and  luOrinent  of  this  experienced  Mariner,  than  to  any 
man  that  evev  preceded  him  in  the  same  career.— «£d.} 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Ewt  India  Houbs,  dOth  August,  1828. 
Sir,— I  haire  observed  in  the  last  Notnber  of  'The  Oriental 
Herald,*  an  ahstraot  of  an  interestiag  Voyage  from  Bombay  to  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  whecein  it  is  sUitedthat  the  longitnde  of  Ras-el-had, 
by  my  cban»4s  59^  55'  £*,  hat  described  t<y1>e  €0P  40"  £.,  in  the 
Sailing  Directory,  and  you  remark  that  this  is  not  ^he  oidy  instance 
of  discordancy  between  them.  When  I  published  the  first  edition 
of  the  Directory,  in  1809,  the  longitude  of  Bas-el-bad  was  very 
imperfectly  known^  and  60^  40^  £.  was  assumed  as  the  result  of  a 
chronomeiric  measurement  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend ;  bot^ 
having  obtaiiied  more  correctly  tbe  loi^itude  <)f  that  headland  when 
I  delineated  a  chart  of  the  Arsdbian  Sea^  in  1816, 1  placed  it  nearly 
correct  in  that  chart,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Directory^ 
published  in  ldl7>  tbe  longitude  stated  corresponds  ^vith  the  chart 
within  one  or  two  miles  ;  nor  have  any  recent  observations  made 
by  the  officers  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  afforded 
a  result  to  enable  me  to  alter  the  longitude  of  Ras-el-had  as  given 
in  the  <^art  and  second^ition  of  the  Directory,  which  I  consider 
to  be  between  59°  55'  and  59°  58^'  E. 

Great  part  of  my  time  is  employed  in  correcting  errors  in  the 
Oriental  navigation,  and  the  chief  object  I  have  in  view,  is  to 
improve  the  charts  of  those  seas.  I  therefore  trust  you  will  notice 
my  correction  of  the  longitude  of  Ras-el-had  in  your  next  Number 
of  '  The  Oriental  Herald,'  as  you,  no  doubt,  inserted  the  remark 
inadvertently  in  your  former  Number,  by  not  having  tbe  second 
edition  of  my  Saib'ng  Directory  before  you  at  the  time.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Jaues  Horsburgh. 


Nkw  Life-Pre$erv£R. 


Among  our  Advertisements  will  be  seen  a  Notice  of  a  valuable 
Pre|ifuration  under  this  name :  in  frirther  commendation  of  which 
we  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  introduce  the  following  do- 
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comeots,  as  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  by  two  very  comp^ent  and  imfwrtial  joilges  : 

Exhoct  from  Captain  Parry' g  Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach 
the  North  P0te. 

^  We  narrpwly  esoajped  the  loss  of  a  bag  of  cocoa  ynhxdhfell  oiMr- 
hoard.  The  bag  being  made  of  Mackintoshes  Water-Proof  Canvas, 
the  cocoa  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  injury.  Of  this  invfduable 
manufkctiire  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  hiffhlv.  I  know  of  no 
material  wMch^  with  an  equal  weight,  is  equally  ourable  and  water^ 
tight.    In  the  latter  qua^,  inde^,  t^  u  altogether  peifecf.^ 

'  To  John  Trotter,  Esq.,  Secretary  io  the  Marine  Board. 

'  Calcutta,  ilamtary  ^  ^^^ 
*  SfBr-^n  answer  to  Mr.  Assistant  SeoreCary  Palmer's  tottw. 
No.  148,  ondar  date  the  Sth  lastaiit,  I  big  to«ta«e;  tiat  I'ba;vt 
Cfoiied  experiments  to  be  made  upon  the  new-invented  Life*Pre- 
acnrers,  and  am  satisfied  of  their  perfection  and  teetrity,  so  much 
so,  tiiat  a  man,  however  heavy  and  unable  to  Bwim>  (wi^Kmt  emdk 
aid,)  camiot  sink  with  one  attached  to  his  pemon/while  it  Temaina 
aig*tigbt  j  aad,  as  the  Preservers  in  qtKstim  are  made  of  ehiilie 
gpmi,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  injure  them.  I  deed  seapotly  add,  after 
what  I  have  sakl,  tiuu  1  conskier  them  an  iawduable  secWity  t»  aH 
persona  subjected  to  shipwreck,  or  other  similar  disattitr^  aflott^*— 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  .*Jf;  Hayes, 

'  Master'Atteiidant. 
'  Mastor^ttendanf 8  Offlee/  «        ' 


iMPaoVKD  CnBLTBNVASf   ^LTi.       '  • 

Next  to  the  preservation  of  hiunan  l\fe,  foic  which  the  preceding 
article  is  well  cdculated,  under  the  peciiUar  circumstances  of  danger 
to  which  men  of  a  certain  profession  are  exposed,  is  the  conservation 
of  the  health  of  men  of  all  classes ;  and,  as  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  of  the  several  preparatbns  adapted  especially  to  Eng- 
lish residents  in  India,  or  persons  returning  fh>m  that  countrv  to 
England,  who  are  almost  all  more  or  less  subject  to  certain  affections 
of  the  liver  and  intesdnes,  highly  injurious  to  health,  we  know 
of  none  of  whiph  we  can  speak  more  fiivourably.  than  of  Mr. 
Laming*s  preparation  of  Cheltenham  Salts,  described  in  another  of 
the  Notices  in  the  present  Number,  of  which  we  can  conscien- 
tiously speak,  as  deserving  i^  the  commenthtion  there  bestowed 
^pon  it. 
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Narkatitb  of  TH8  /¥^a««'^i^  Captain  Dillon  to  ascbbtain 
T^x  Fatb  or  La  Peroube. 

Hating  been  fiiyoured  ^vftk  b  peniftai  of  Captain  Dillon's  narra- 

substance^  to- 
n  the  Resedrch 

e  already  been 
;  and,  should 
)e  vessels  and 
>nceiye  it  pro- 
bable t)iat  d^ey.  wil\ir.MEilb  tbe  sanctipn  of  tbe  French  Qoverniipent  in 
India,  be  forwarded  to  France  -,  in  which  case,  Captain  Dillon's  ap- 
peal tof  be  peTaiitied40  aoootnpany  them,  founded  as  it  is  in  reason 
gnd  jiistioe,  iHQ,  no.^o«bt,  be  anoceg&fid;  Palmamfm  maruit^at  f 
The^eaefa  G^^wmiefit  stands  fledged  to  /  remnd>  aocotdiigto 
tlM  imfoktMnetaf'  the  aerviee,  ti|e  ptami  or  persons  wba^shaH  knd 
sBSMtanee  to  tlrate  luurigHtor^,  olitain  inforaialion  coaoefniDg  them, 
m  M  aroek  aa  pioeivei  for  France  the  reetitntton  of.  such  papens,  or 
atfatfT  effcBta,  o^wbalov^  kind^  wihich  belonged,  or  might  lunre  be^ 
lD%ed,  'to  Iheir  mptMlKm.1    Captain  Dillon  has  certainly  earned 
wfatttet^  rewaid  the  detfermioaiion  tm  to  the  i  fate  of  La  Perouse  may 
ba  deemed  t^  nterit^  «id  it  is  baped  he  wili  feooinre  it 
llie 'following 'is  the  substance  of  Captain  Dillon's  nwrative  :    ' 

'  I  sailed  fsonfk  Port  Jackspin  on  the  4th  of  June,  1827,  and  an- 
chored at  the  Bay  of  Islands^  m  New  Zealand,  on  the  1st  of  July. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  I  sailed  for  the  Rirer 
Thames,  and  arrived  off  its  mouth  the  same  night  -,  the  wind  being 
unfovdnrable  for  entering  it  next  morning.  Not  wishing  to  lose 
time,  I  bore  away  ior  Tongataboo,  the  ci^pkal  of  tbe  Friendly  Islands^ 

in  steering  for  Tongataboo^  was  to 
Urville,  of  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
,  who  had  sailed  from  New  Zealand 
rrival  there. 

chored  in  Tongataboo  roads,  and  was 
zh.  deserter  from  the  Astrolabe,  aoi 
belonged  to  the  Port-au-Prince,  a 
lat  was  cut  off  at  one  of  those  islands 

'This  person  informed  me,  that  the  Astrolabe  bad  sailed  from 
Tonga  to  survey  the  Fegee  Isknids,  about  the  middle  of  June  last> 
having  been  very  unfortunate  during  her  stay  here.  • 

'  On  entering  the  harbour  of  Tangataboo,  the  Astrolabe  got  on 
Onental  Herald,  rol.  19.  L 
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skofe,  in  which  state  she  remained  £or  eight  days  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  having  lost  her  £edae  keel^  two  anchors,  and  cables. 

'  She  was  at  length  providentially  extricated  from  her  perilous 
situation  by  an  unusually  high  flow  of  tide  that  enabled  her  to 
^t.  Such  was  her  danger  at  one  period,  that  the  commaaider 
prepared  to  abandon  her  to  the  islanders  -,  and,  with  this  intent,  Yuad 
actually  sent  his  plate,  cash,  &c.,  to  the  English  Mission  Establish- 
xnent,  near  to  the  anchorage^ 

'  After  the  Astrolabe  had  floated,  she  entered  the  port,  and  re- 
mained at  anchor  one  month,  repairing  the  damage  sustained  during 
the  late  accident. 

.  '  A  few  days  prior  to  her  departure,  a  misuAderstanding  arose 
between  the  crew  and  the  islanders  on  shore ;  and,  in  an  encounter 
that  ensued,  three  of  the  latter  were  killed,  and  one  of  the  former,  a 
corporal  of  marines. 

'  The  next  morning  I  was  visited  by  several  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ances, one  of  whom  offered  me  a  double  barrel  percussion  French 
gun,  and  a  silver  watch,  which  were  taken  from  the  officers  of  the 
Astrolabe  during  the  late  engagement.  The  French  gentleman  on 
board  purchased  the  watch,  and  I  the  gun,  with  a  view  to  restore 
them  to  the  proper  owners,  whom  I  shortly  expected  to  meet  with 
among  the  islands. 

'  On  hearing  the  above  account,  with  what  came  within  my  own 
knowledge,  of  the  American  ship,  Duke  of  Portland,  being  cut  off 
at  Tonga,  and  also  a  part  of  the  crews  of  three  whalers  being 
killed  in  defending  their  ships  against  the  attacks  of  the  Islanders, 
within  the  last  four  years,  I  was  determined,  although  an  old  visi- 
tor and  great  favourite  among  these  sons  of  nature,  not  to  trust  to 
their  friendship  for  my  safety. 

'  To  prevent  surprise,  I  divided  the  crew  into  three  watches,  with 
an  officer  at  the  bead  of  each,  whom  I  reminded  of  the  fatal  acci« 
dents  which  befel  our  countrymen  as  above  stated,  enjoining  the 
strictest  vigilance  to  be  observed. 

^  Notwithstanding  these  injunctions,  to  my  great  surprise  and 
astonishment,  I  am  sorry  to  relate  that  I  found  the  second  officer^ 
with  his  watch,  fast  asleep  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of.  the 
90th  of  August. 

^  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  under  the  stem,  inunedtately  looked 
out  of  the  window^  and  observed  there  a  long  double  canoe,  with 
about  seventy  men  on  board,  closely  flowed  by  eighteen  other 
canoes  of  a  smaller  size. 

'  Much  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  vbit,  I  supposed  the  ship  was 
on  the  point  of  being  boarded.  I  had  a  pair  ^  pistols  and  blunder- 
buss loaded  in  my  cabin ;  it  being  quite  dark,  the  only  arms  I  could 
lay  hands  on  was  a  pistol,  with  which  I  rush^  on  the  quarter-deck^ 
where  I  passed  the  second  oflicer,  fast  asleep  ;  and  from  thence  to 
^he  poop,  where  I  discharged  it  among  the  islanders  in  the  canoe. 
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'  I  was  closdy  fblkywed  by  a  native  of  tbe  island,  an  old  shipmate 
of  mine,  wbo  bad  embraced  Christianity,  and  slept  on  board  ikttt 
night.  He  called  out  to  his  countrymen  in  the  canoe  to  keep  off, 
otherwise  that  the  ship's  guns  would  be  instantly  discharged  <9n 
them.  By  this  time  the  crew  took  the  alarm,  and  were  all  at 
quarters. 

'  To  this  manoeuvre  the  Research  is  indebted  for  her  safety :  had 
I  been  five  minutes  later,  she  would  have,  no  doubt,  shared  a  si- 
•  milar  fate  to  the  Port-au-Prince  and  Duke  of  Portland. 

'  On  questioning  the  islanders  after  daylight  as  to  their  business 
alongside  the  ship  in  the  dark,  they  replied  that  they  came  to  trade. 
Let  that  be  as  it  may,  they  always  come  off  for  the  double  purpose 
of  trade  and  surprise,  being  never  unarmed. 

'  Having  completed  my  stock  of  fresh  provisions,  wood,  water, 
and  spars,  I  set  sail  from  Tongataboo,  on  the  ^6th  of  August,  taking 
with  me  three  of  the  islanders  as  interpreters. 

'  On  the  first  of  September  I  hove  to  off  the  island  of  Rothuma, 
^nd  was  soon  after  visited  by  some  of  the  natives,  and  two  English 
sailors,  who  resided  on  shore. 

*  From  the  latter  I  learnt  that  the  Astrolabe  had  not  touched  at 
that  island.  I  left  with  them  a  letter  for  Captain  Dumont  J>'Ur- 
viUe,  informing  him  of  the  object  of  my  voyage,  and  directing  him 
to  follow  the  Research  to  Tucopia,  where  he  would  learn  mrther 
particulars  from  me. 

'  I  sighted  Tucopia  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  sent  Martin 
Bussbart  on  shore  to  procure  interpreters,  and  bring  off  the  Lascar 
who  had  visited  IVfannicola. 

'  Towards  evening  the  boat  returned  with  the  Lascar,  and  a 
petty  chief  named  Eathea,  of  equal  rank  on  the  island  with  an 
Esquire  in  British  society,  who  offered  his  services  as  pilot  and 
interpreter  for  Mannicola. 

'  I  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  Lascar  to  accompany  me, 
-hat  in  vain ;  he  persisted,  as  upon  my  former  visit,  in  his  determi- 
.naiion  not  to  leave  his  wife,  friends,  and  adopted  country. 

'  This  man  is  a  native  of  Surat,  and  at  his  first  introduction  was 
unintelligible  to  us,  his  language  being  a  confhsed  mixture  of  £ng* 
'tish,  Bengalee,  Fegee^  and  Tucopian. 

'  I  learnt  from  lum  that  it  was  six  years  since  he  last  visitcid 
'Mannicola  in  a  Tucopian  canoe,  at  which  time  there  were  living  on 
^at  ishmd  two  old  white  men,  who  were  formerly  a  part  oi  the 
crews  belonging  to  the  ships  wrecked  there :  and  that  he  had  seen 
^aeveial  parts  of  the  wreck,  consisting  of  pieces  of  iron,  brass 
:;gun8,  &c.  &c. 

'-  It  being  near  night,  I  stood  on  different  tacks  tiU  daylight  of 
i^iie  atb,  when  I  sent  the  dranghtaman  on  shore  with  Martin  Bus- 
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shart  and  another  person,  to  purchase  from  the  islanders  all  the 
articles  in  their  possession  that  belonged  to  the  ships  wrecked  off 
Mtonicola. 

'  The  boats  returned  in  the  afternoon  with  the  articles  enume- 
rated in  the  accompanying  list,  under  the  date  6th  of  September, 
1827.  T^e  handle  of  a  sword  therein  mentioned  belongs  to  the 
guard  which  I  took  to  Calcutta  in  the  St.  Patrick,  ana  similar 
stamps  and  cyphers  on  it. 

'  I  also  left  another  letter  Jiere  for  Captain  Dumont  D'Urville, 
directing  hina  where  to  find  me, 

^  My  business  at  Tucopia  being  completed,  I  bore  away  shortly 
after  dark  for  Mannicola,  the  pilot  shaping  his  course  by  a  brilliant 
star  in  the  west.  At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  I  foimd  myself  in 
sight  of  a  middle-sized  high  island. 

'  At  noon  it  was  distant  three  or  four  leagues  j  I  could  perceive 
the  island  to  be  surrounded  with  innumerable  dangers,  such  as  coral 
recfe  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  others  with  one,  two,  and 
three  fathoms  water  over  them,  several  sand-banks,  &c. 

'  The  day  was  too  far  spent  to  send  the  ship's  boats  in  search  of 
anchorage,  on  which  account  I  passed  the  night  upon  different  tacks 
off  and  on  towards  the  island. 

^  At  day-light  next  morning,  the  8th  of  September,  I  despatched 
two  armed  boats,  in  which  were  M.  Busshart  and  Rathea,  to  search 
for  a  port,  and  to  open  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  islanders : 
they  returned  an  hour  after  dark,  with  intelligence  that  a  port  had 
been  discovered  which  might  be  entered  with  difficulty. 

*  The  officer  to  whom  I  intrusted  the  execution  of  this  duty, 
further  informed  me,  that  on  passing  a  point  of  land  the  boats  came 
suddenly  on  a  native  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  perceiving 
them,  hastily  sounded  the  cong-shell  for  war,  which  alarmed  the 
villagers,  all  of  whom  arming  themselves  with  bows  and  poispned 
arrows,  rushed  towards  the  beach,  and  commenced  the  animation  or 
war-dance. 

'  Rathea,  the  Tucopian,  however,  addressed  them  in  the  Mianni- 
colan  dialect,  desiring  them  not  to  be  alarmed  -,  he  had  brough  tthem 
a  ship  laden  with  beads,  cutlery,  &c.,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  nrom  the  white  men,  who  were  not  spirits,  but  the  inhabitanta 
of  another  land,  that  made  presents  to  all  the  cbiefe  whose  countries 
they  visited. 

*  Upon  hearing  this  th^y  laid  down  their  arms,  and  called  their 
women,  children,  and  old  men  from  the  woods,  where  they  had 
accreted  themselves  from  the  supposed  invaders  of  their  country.    . 

'  They  invited  Rathea  to  land,  and  when  he  complied  received 
him  very  kindly,  requesting  him  also  to  call  one  of  the  sailors  on 
shore  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  a  man  like  themselves. 

'  Martin  Busshart  embraced  the  opportunity  of  convincing  them 
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by  fearlessly  jumping  on  the  beach,  and  was  received  in  a  very 
friendly  manner :  his  flesh  and  skin  were  minutely  examined,  and 
all  present  were  soon  satisfied  that  he  was  a  human  being. 

'  Presents  of  beads,  buttons,  &c.,  were  then  distribiUed  among 
the  villagers,  who  promised^  as  the  boats  departed,  to  visit  the  ship 
next  day. 

•  ^  We  were  employed  from  this  period  to  the  12th  (September)  in 
search  of  a  better  harbour  than  that  discovered,  but  not  being  able 
to  succeed,  I  anchored  in  the  port  alluded  to  on  the  13  th. 

'  The  rdny  season  had  already  set  in,  and  the  climate  was  eot- 
ceedingly  unhealthy :  several  of  the  Europeans  on  board  were  co&r 
fined  by  fever  and  ague,  from  which  they  did  not  recover  till  after 
sailing  from  New  South  Wales. 

/  'I  made  particular  inquiry  after  the  two  white  men  left  at  Maa- 
nicola,  and  gathered  from  the  oldest  Natives  the  following  intelli* 
gence  respecting  them,  and  the  ships  they  came  in. 

'  When  the  oldest  islanders  were  boys,  on  one  dreadful  stormy 
night,  that  unroofed  their  houses,  broke  down  their  fruit-trees^  and 
did  considerable  other  Hamage,  tM^  large  ships  were  lost  on  the 
fiouth-west  side  of  the  island  near  the  villages  of  Wannow  and 
Priow  5  one  of  them  sunk  in  deep  water,  the  other  was  thrown  on 
the  reef. 

'  The  spirits  on  board  the  latter  ship  carried  on  shore  to  Priow 
several  articles  that  served  to  assist  in  building  a  small  two-^ooasted 
vessel,  in  which  they  sailed  away,  leaving  two  of  their  number 
behind.     I  was  upon  the  spot  where  the  small  vessel  was  built. 

'  These  men  were  known  to  the  islanders  by  the  name  of  Mara, 
one  of  whom  died  about  three  years  and  a  half  before  my  arrival^ 
the  other,  who  resided  with  a  chief  of  the  Pawcories  tribe,  join^ 
bis  protector  in  war,  wherein  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  seek 
safety  by  flight  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  his  friend,  .the 
white  man,  accompanying  him  on  the  voyage. 

'  This  event  happened  one  and  a  half  seasons  (or  years  3  the 
measure  of  their  year  is  estimated  by  the  succession  of  a  wet  $ind 
dry  season)  prior  to  my  arrival,  since  which  time  nothing  further 
has  been  heard  of  the  Pawcorie  tribe. 

'  The  natives  of  Mannicola  stated,  that  great  wars  had  been  car* 
ried  on  between  the  whites  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  and 
south-west  sides  of  the  island,  during  which,  five  of  the  Wannow 
Chiefs,  and  forty  of  their  men  were  slain. 

*  We  anchored  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  in  W.  B.  Bayley's 
Bay,  and  soon  were  given  to  understand  that  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages were  generally  at  war  with  those  on  the  west  and  south-west 
sides  of  it  3  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ,di,^»j^hja|K^^J^ 
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'  The  natives  near  our  anchorage  were  very  communicative  in  aS 
they  knew  concerning  the  unhappy  event;  while  those  inhabiting 
that  part  near  where  the  ships  were  wrecked  were  directly  the  re* 
verse,  being  much  disinclined  to  afford  us  any  information  upon  the 
subject^  excusing  themsdves  by  saying,  that  the  people  who  recol* 
leeted  ^  eircumstaiice  had  all  died^  though  evasion  was  stamped 
visibly  in  the  hoary  locks>  wrinkled  countenances,  and  age-stricken 
appearance  of  many^  who  made  use  of  this  subcerfoge  to  avoid  the 
diift  of  my  inquiries. 

'  The  fact  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wannow  and  Priow  regarded 
me  with  looks  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  -,  dreadii^  that  I  had  cotne 
to  seek  satis&ction  for  the  murders  they  had  committed  on  the  ship^ 
wrecked  white  men. 

'  I  sailed  from  Mannicola  on  the  8th  of  October,  with  the  inten^ 
tion  of  visiting  the  islands  to  leeward,  in  search  of  the  Frenchman 
who  had  fled  with  the  Pawcorie  tribe. 

'  The  nearest  to  Mannicola  is  Ourry's  Island,  or  New  Aldemey 
of  Captain  Carteret,  in  A.  D.  1767  :  he  has  kud  down  five  islatids 
in  this  situation,  only  one  of  which  now  exists,  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants Otooboa. 

'  I  took  from  Mannicola  a  native  of  Otooboa,  and  sent  him  on 
shore  next  morning  with  two  armed  boats,  which  returned  in  the 
evening  without  having  procured  any  information  respecting  the 
Frenchman  :  the  boats  brought  off  two  Tucopians. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  I  bore  away  for  the  next  island  in 
sight,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Santa  Cruz  y  by  the  English  Captain 
Carteret,  Lord  £gmont*s  Island ;  and  by  the  natives,  l^denny. 

'  I  spent  the  night  between  this  island  and  Tinnacoraw,  alias  the 
Volcano  Island  of  Carteret,  which  was  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and 
emitted,  at  short  intervals,  large  quantities  of  burning  lava,  that 
rolled  doNvn  its  stupendous  sides  in  torrents. 

^  Next  morning  (11th)  I  entered  La  Graciosa  Bay,  in  the  island 
of  Indenny,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  175  canoes, 
from  three  to  five  men  each. 

'  Before  I  reached  the  anchorage,  they  commenced  an  attacks  by 
shootihg  some  poisoned  arrows  on  board  the  ship,  which  was  re* 
turned  by  a  discharge  of  nine  muskets,  to  convince  them  in  time, 
that,  though  peaceably  inclined,  we  were  not  to  be  assailed  with 
impunity.  The  only  injury  done  on  the  occasion  was  to  one  of  the 
islanders,  who  received  a  musket  ball  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm. 

'  I  anchored  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  near  where  the  Spanish  Ad- 
miral, Mendana,  establishied  and  abandoned  his  colony,  about  233 
years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  ship  has  entered  La  Graciosa 
Bay  since  that  period,  except  the  Research, 

'My  Tucopian  interpreter,  Rathea,  could  not  understand  one 
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Jjord  Bpgoken  l^  tbc^e  isliinders.    His  two  countrymen,  who  joioed 
ie  $fai|>  at  Otoobo^  acted  for  him. 

'  I' inquired  if  the  chief  of  the  Pawcorie  tribe^  from  IV^annicoIa^ 
wMi^  the  white  main^  had  imrived  at  lodenny.  The  natives  repBed 
that  no  such  persons  had  ever  been  seen,  there. 

*  Whiles  anchor  in  La  Oraciosa  Bay^  I  «alled  a  counett  of  my 
officers^  porsaaat  to  the  instnicticnis  wkh  which  I  was  ^rnished  on 
that  b^d,  to  iftdiberate  whether  further  search  ought  to  be  made^ 
or  not>  for  the  supposed  survivor  from  the  shipwrecks  ^  when^  we 
WftTQ  unanimouBly  of  opinkm  that  further  search  would  be  ineffec- 
teiaL^  I  was  induced  to  give  my  vote  on  this  side  of  the  questk>n> 
ia  cenaequence  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  my  crew. 

'  RatHea  and  Martin  Busshart  now  applied  to  be  re-landed  at 
Tuo^ia,  according  to  the  engagement  I  hsid  entered  into  with  them 
hefoee  quitting  that  island.  My  present  circumstances  rendering  it 
difficult  to  act  in  this  matter  by  myself,  I  cdled  a  council  of.  my 
officecs^  who  were  of  opinion  that  these  men  ought  to  be  landed  ac-* 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  the  engagament  that  induced  them  to  quit 
their  home  upon  an  expedition^  in  which  they  felt  no  personal  in-t 
terest. 

'  I  saikd  from  Indenny,  or  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  i4th  of  October^ 
and  the  next  day,  the  French  gentleman  on  board,  the  draughtsman^ 
and  one  officer,  were  taken  ill,  and,  on  the  i8th,  I  was  seized  also 
with  the  same  diatewp^r,  which  was  then  raging  throughout  the 
ship.  Thus  was  there  left  but  one  person  to  navigate  the  vessd^ 
and  very  few  European  seamen  to  assist  j  the  hospital  list  now  ex- 
hibiting an  aggregate  of  twenty-two  individuals. 

'  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  sent 
me  his  written  opinion,  stating  that  I  ought  to  proceed  immecMately 
to  a  port  in  New  South  Wales,  or  New  Zealand,  as,  re-entering  the 
Tropics  with  such  a  number  of  sick  on  board,  might  cause  the  ma- 
lady to  increase,  and  thereby  endanger  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and 
the  lives  of  all  on  board. 

'  There  being  only  one  navigator  left  now  to  conduct  the  ship,  who 
was  as  likely  to  be  taken  ill  as  others  then  confined,  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  adopt  the  surgeon's  advice,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way 
for  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  New  Zealand,  where  I  arrived  on  Monday 
the  5th  of  November. 

'  The  next  day  the  surgeon  suggested  to  me  the  necessity  there 
was  of  procuring  a  house  on  shore,  to  be  used  as  an  hospital,  and 
that  the  men  on  the  Doctor's  list  ought  to  be  landed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  lost  no  time  in  procuring  a  house,  and  landed  the  sick 
without  delay. 

'  Being  very  ill  myself,  and  understanding  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  re-epter  the  Tropics  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  crew 
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in  8o  Biddy  a  stale^  added  to  the  rbk  tiie  ship  would  ran  ot  being- 
lost  in  a  8ea  strewed  with  dangers,  (while  so  many  valuable  relic» 
cKf  the  unfortunate  La  Peroyse  w^e  op  boai4»)  and  the  nearly  ex- 
haused  state  of  my  provisions,  caused  me  seriously  to  consider  what 
line  of  conduct  I  ^idd  adopt  at  so  critical  a  moment. 

.  '  In  the  firat  place,  I  was  awatne  that  my  crew  would  not  be  in  a 
coodition  to  b»I  ivom  New  2iealftiid  for  at  least  a  month  or  six 
W«d^  ;  it  wottld  then  ooeupy  two  months  to  go  from  there  to  Tu^ 
eopia>  and  Irom  thence  %a  Pbrt  Jackson  for  supplies,  when  the  sea- 
son wiwdd  be  too  far  advanced  to  proceed  to  India  by  the  way  of 
Basses  Straits }  it  would  also  be  too  early  in  the  year  to  pursue  the 
northern  passage  through  Torres  Straits,  or  St.  €reorge*s  Channel, 
which  would  prevent  me  from  readung  Calcutta  before  th%  b^n- 
liingof  July  4)ext. 

.  *  I  thefcfbret:<msulted  my  officers  upon  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  present  case,  who  were  of  opinion  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
procure  a  small  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  interpreters. 

*  Shordy  after  the  above  delibemtion.  Captain  Kent,  commander 
of  the  Port  Jad^son  brig  Oavernor  Macqttarie,  ofiFbred  the  services 
of  his  vessel  to  convey  the  interpreters  to  Tucopia.  I  submitted 
his  proposal  to  a  council,  composed  of  Monsieur  Cliaigneau,  Mr, 
Russel,  and  myself :  we  were  idi  of  opinion  that  Captain  Kent*s 
prqxMsals  ou^  to  be  accepted*  Mr.  Hnssel  embarked  in  thfe  60- 
vemor  Macquarie  wiUi  the  interpreters,  and  shortly  after  sailed  fof 
Tongabatoo  and  Tucopia. 

'  I  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  the  13  th  of  December^  and 
arrived  at  Port  Jackson,  in  New  South  Wales^  on  the  d9th  of  the 
same  month. 

*  The  day  on  which  I  arrived  at  Port  Jaickson,  I  received  accounts 
of  the  French  sloop-of-war  Astrolabe  $  arrivsJ  at  Van  Diemeii'a 
Land  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  that  her  commander,  the  Cbe« 
Taller  Dumont  D'Urville,  had  received  some  information  at  Am-i 
hoyna  respecting  my  discoveries  in  the  St.  Patrick. 

*  I  also  understood  that  he  was  bound  from  Van  Diemea*s  Lawl 
to  the  Malicola  of  Captain  Cook  i  but  having  heard  6i  my  snoeeaa 
by  the  way  of  New  Zealand,  I  expected  him  to  arrive  at  Port  Jad^ 
son  oh  or  about  the  27th  of  January,  and  waited  accordingly  tifl  the 
3l8t,  when  seeing  no  likelihood  of  him  touching  there,  I  sailed  for 
Calcutta  direct,  on  the  Ist  of  February.*— -OaJctil^a  Gazette. 
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FrOCSEDINOB   op   THlf  FftEN'CA  til   Il^DU. 

W£  learn  from  Pondicbenrj^  tbat  bis  Modt  Christian  Majesty*! 
in(im9ad^  by  Monsieur  Fab we^  Lientenant 
ed  the  beginning  of  last  month  on  a  cmise. 
informed,  is  Batavia;  and  ber  object  is  to 
ge  supply  of  sugar-cane,  fbr  diatributiDa 
and  scientific  inhabitants  of  Pondieherry^ 
kcliaation  to  cultivate  the  cane,  and  to  esta* 
s. 

As  an  encouragement  to  their  industry.  Monsieur  Belanger,  the 
botanist,  attached  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  territories  in  the 
East  Indies,  was  permitted  to  acQOOipany  Monsieur  Fabvre,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  selection  of  the  proper  speeies  of 
sugar-cane. 

All  agricultural  speculaitioas  meet  with  strenuous  support  from 
the  Government  of  Pondicherry>  and«  as  a  stimulus  to  their  labeiarB, 

f  rants  of  land  to  any  extent  are  awarded^  on  appticatidn,  to  the  in* 
ustrious  3  and  we  und^tiind  many  have  oouuncneed,  with  pro« 
mising  success,  to  cultivate  the  gncmnd  allotted  to  them. 

Through  the  beneficence  of  the  Government,  steam-engines,  aiiS 
mechanics  to  complete  and  render  them  available,  are  shortly  ex- 
pected from  France.  The  machinery,  we  hear,  is  to  be  defivered 
at  prime  cost  to  such  cultivators  as  may  have  prepared  means  of 
rendering  them  of  service.  As  a  further  incitement,  money  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  zealous  and  industrious  cultivator,  on  moderate  terms, 
and  on  reasonable  security. 

The  encouragements  offered  by  the  French  Government  aie  not 
confined  to  sugar  manufiEicturers  alone,  but  extend  to  those  who  dis- 
play an  incIlDation  to  cultivate  coffiee,  roucou,  &c.,  &c.,  and  for  the 
produ^ion  of  silk.  Of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  latter,  from 
Various  trials  and  experiments,  not  the  least  doubt  is  entertained  | 
fbr  the  mnjbenry  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  every  part  of  Pondi- 
cherry.  Between  nine  and  ten  thousand  cacoon  of  silk -worms  are 
sufl^ent  io  produce  a  pound  of  silk :  and,  as  the  production  of 
Bilk-worms  is  so  exuberant,  moroseness  or  want  of  candour  alone 
can  deny  that  this  speculation  must  be  most  productive,  and  yield  a 
golden  harvest  to  those  who  undertake  it.  The  many  promising 
mulberry  plantations  apparent  in  the  French  territory,  augur  w^ 
of  the  prosperity  of  that  colony. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  prospects  which  the  cultivation 
of  coffee,  cochineal,  and  roucou,  holds  out  to  adventurers  and  traders, 
of  the  success  of  which  the  population  is  so  well  persuaded,  that 
Bimost  every  individual  is  turning  his  attention  to  cultivation,  and 
is  becoming  a  planter.    It  is  consequently  calculated,  that  in  less 
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dian  two  years^  there  will  not  be  a  stalk  of  paddy,  or  of  dry  giain, 
to  be  seen  throiighout  the  French  territory, 

3>yers,  weavers,  mechanics  of  every  description,  and  of  the  firdt 
al^ility  and  talent,  have  been  sent  to  India,  by  the  fostering  care  of 
the  irt'ench  Government  at  home,  on  the  requisition  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Administrator-General,  resident  at  Pondicherry,  and  others 
are  still  expected  to  arrive ;  so  that  it  will  .entirely  depend  on  the 
colonists,  and  natives  of  India,  to  learn  and  adopt  those  methods 
which  will  (it  is  contemplated)  render  Pondicherry  the  mart  lor 
every  article  that  is  useful,  elegant,  and  beneficial  to  mankind :  in- 
deed, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  philanthropy  exercised  by 'the 
Government,  and  the  sphrit  of  enterprise  displayed  by  the  French' 
subjects,  will  give  form  and  substance  to  what  is  figuratively  termed 
in  Europe  the  luxuries  of  the  East. 

The  great  and  useful  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
Pbndicherry,  and  its  vicinity,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  tend- 
ing towards  the  embellishment  and  salubrity  of  the  town,  and  to 
the  fertility  of  its^surrounding  territory,  are  really  surprising;,  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  what  is  intended  to  be  ac- 
complished before  all  the  arrangements  are  completed  -,  but  thus 
much  we  do  in  justice  mention,  that  establishments  for  a  college^ 
and  schools  for  both  sexes,  are  in  great  forwardness,  at  the  head  o# 
which  are  to  be  placed  Professors  and  Nuns  sent  from  fVance.— <- 
Madrae  Courier. 


Another  Specimen  of  the  FREsnoM  of  the  Indian  Press*. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Bombay  Gazette.* 

Military  Department,  No.  1243. 

'Bombay  Castle,  19th  May,  1828. 

'  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  notify  to  you  that  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil has  perused  with  equal  surprise  and  indignation  the  gross  and 
calumnious  attack  which  in  your  paper  of  the  1 4th  inst*  you  havQ 
made  upon  the  character  of  the  Second  Grenadier  regiment.  Al- 
though you  have  in  '  The  Extra  Gazette'  of  the  same  day  endea- 
voured to  extenuate  your  conduct  on  the  ground  of  being  misled 
by  false  information,  such  explanation  or  apology  can  be  received 
as  no  adequate  expiation  of  so  serious  an  ofifence  3  but,  believing,  as 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  inclined,  that  you  have  acted  noa^ 
ignorance  more  than  from  intention,  and  have  been  prompt  to  express 
your  contrition,  he  forbears  the  adoption  of  those  extreme  mea- 
sures which  the  occ£ision  would  so  fully  justify. 

'  I  am  at  the  same  time  directed  tc^  state^  that,  though  the  asper- 
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tkmB  you  have  cast  upon  the  diaracter  of  ibe  Second  GrenadKr 
r^ment  are  utterly  ^se^  you  are  not  to  infer  that  it  is  on  tiiat 
ground  alone  you  have  incuned  censure.  For  no  Editor  is  deemed 
at  liberty  to  publish  any  paragraphs  reflecting  upon  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Native  troops,  the  notice  of  whose  excesses  or 
offences  rests  exclusively  with  Government. 

'  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  the  copy  of  a  General  Order  which  ha$ 
heen  published  to  the  army  under  this  date,  and  am  instructed  to  add 
that  it  is  expected  this  order^  together  with  the  contents  of  '  The 
Extra  Gazette'  of  the  14th,  will  be  published  in  your  paper  of  next 
Wednesday.    I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Copy)  '  W.  Ne WNHAM,  Chief  Secretary.* 


'  General  Order  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council. 

*  Bombi^  Cfts^,  19th  May,  183S. 

'No.  132  of  1828.— The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  hat^ 
perused  with  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  the  gross  and  calumnious 
attack  which  the  Editor  of  '  The  Bombay  Gazette'  has,  in  his  paper  o^ 
the  Hth  instant,  made  upon  ^e  character  of  the  Second  Grenadier  regi* 
ment.  Although  the  Editor  has,  in  '  The  Extra  Gazette'  of  the  same  day# 
endeaToured  to  extenuate  his  conduct  on  the  ground  of  being  misled  by 
ftke  information,  such  explanation  or  apology  can  be  received  as  no. 
adequate  expiation  of  so  serious  an  offence ;  but,  believing,  as  the  Gover* 
Bor  in  Council  is  inclined  to  do,  that  the  Editor  has  acted  from  ignorance 
more  than  intention,  and  has  been  prompt  to  express  his  contrition,  hit 
forbears  the  adoption  of  those  extreme  measures  which  the  occasion 
would  so  fiiUy  justify;  for  there  is  no  duty  which  Government  deems  more 
incumbent  upon  it  than  that  of  guarding  the  reputation  of  its  Native 
troops.  And  while  it  assures  the  gallant  corps  who  have  been  so  deeply 
injured  of  its  fcdl  participation  in  their  indignant  feelings  at  the  false  impo- 
tatiotts  cast  upon  them  in  *  The  Bombay  Gazette,'  it  hastens  to  publish  to 
die  army  at  large  this  expression  of  its  sentiments.    By  order,  &c. 

(Signed)  '  W.  Newnham,  Chief  Secretary,* 
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Calcutta,  9th  March,  1838. 
Since  the  great  effort  made  hefein  November,  in  faTour  of  Cplo-^ 
nizaiion,  there  have  been  but  few  events  of  importance.  In  the 
December  Quarterly  Session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Grand  Jury 
addressed  the  Bench  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  a  general  nature  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice,  suggested,  some  of  them, ' 
by,  an  enlightened  charge  of  Sir  E.  Ryan  ^  among  others,  the 
Grand  Jury  boldly  asked  for  Jury  Trial  in  civil  cases.  But  the 
main  thing  was  a  demand,  that  the  Court  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
vise the  tables  of  fees  payable  to  its  swarm  of  officers,  who,  from 
the  iDcrea,se  of  business,  reoeive  prodigious  and  inordhKite  incomes, 
besides  their  salaries  from  the  Company.  -  The  Chief  Justice 
(lawyer-like)  stuck  to  the  abuses,  delays,  and  expenses  of  his  trade } 
got  very  angry,  bullied  the  jury  in  a  speech — a  castrated  edition  of 
which  he  published  in  'The  Government  Gazette  ;*  quibbled  with 
them  about  '  addresses,*  and  '  presentments,*  and  other  silly  tech-» 
nicalitiesj  refused  to  inquire  into  the  fees,  and  said  that,  if  he 
wished  to  do  so,  he  had  not  the  power,  seeing  that  the  37th 
Geo.  III.  had  prescribed  the  only  course  and  remedy. 

In  this  matter  he  showed  himself  im£brtunatdy  as  ignorant  as 
culpable.  The  press  was  not  idle.  Some  admirable  and  pithy 
writer,  a  better  lawyer  than  half  the  profession,  took  the  field  as 
*J<Ain  Doe,'  and  demonstrated  by  quotations, — 1st,  That  the  statute 
which  the  Judge  referred  to,  had  nothing  on  ea,rth  to  da  with  the 
relief  of  the  suitors  and  public  in  the  matter  of  fees  md  per  centa^ea, 
but  singly  and  solely  for  the  relief  of  the  Company,  ia  the  matter 
of  the  salaries  which  they  paid  the  same  officers !  2d.  That  by  the- 
12th  article  of  the  letters-patent  constituting  the  Courts  express 
injunctions  and  authority  are  given  by  the  King  and  Parllanoient  to 
the  Bench  to  make,  modify,  and  annul  the  fees,  &c.,  where  they 
please  3  and  they  have  pleased  several  times  before  now  ! 

This  was  embarrassing  enough  to  an  authoritative  and  eourtly 
head  of  the  law.  It  was  followed  up  by  sundry  heavy  and  light 
attacks  from  other  pens  ;  and  the  Judge  must  have  led  no  pleasant 
life  for  the  two  months  this  controversy  lasted.  The  next  session 
took  place  in  February,  when  the  battle  with  the  lawyers  was  renewed 
accordingly  in  a  presentment  on  that  single  topic, — a  fwm  most 
calculated  to  make  the  Judge  speak  out  and  talk  more  nonsense 
about  technicalities,  which  could  not  but  expose  him,  being  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  practice  here,  as  witness  Macnaghten,  West,  Cla- 
ru%e,  and  others,  and  equally  so  to  a  thousand  precedents  at  home. 
The  Judge,  however,  next  carefully  avoided  all  allusion  to  any  in- 
flammable topics,  and  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  this  renewal  of 
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the  combat.  On  being  asked  to  print  bis  rq>ly>  be  complied  \  but 
it  was  a  most  garbled  edition,  striking  outmucb  tbat  be  luid  said,— • 
in  particular,  a  passage  directly  approving  publicity  it\  all  tbings 
wbatsoever,«*«nd  adding  tbingts  that  be  bad  not  ventured  to  say  in 
•Court,  particularly  a  nauseous  valedictory  compliment  to  Lord 
Amherst,  and  praises  of  ail  the  Members  of  Government.  He  did 
not  i^enture  a  syllable^  written  or  spokeny  in  defence  of  his  ei^oneous 
law  on  the  former  occasion.  The  press  took  the  fieM  again  with 
vigour  and  effect ;  and,  though,  no  doubt,  be  would  gladly  take  ad- 
vantagie  of  the  clause  that  proleets  the  Judges,  he  was  and  is 
ashamed  to  do  ap*  He  was  roundly  taxed  "^b  his  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  comjQjiission,  and  fbr  his  taking  the  lead  (as  he  always  does 
in  fiilsomeness)  at  the  very  same  time  in  a  sort  of  attempt  to  get  up 
a  hole-and-corner  address  to  Lord  Amherst,  from  a  committee  of 
subscribers  to  a  ball  and  supper,  to  be  given  to  the  Crovernor  and 
family  as  a  private  return  for  ho^italities.  But  the  whole  thing 
was  a  miserable  failure. 

Among  other  things  that  have  lately  appeared  here  is  one  of  infi- 
nite value, — an  English  translation,  by  Rammobun  Roy^  of  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  Bengalee  newspapers,  written  by  Bewa^kanaut 
Tagore  in  favour  of  Colonization,  and  professing  to  sp^k  the  seati- 
ments  of  the  enlightened  minority  of  Native  landholders  (if  a 
minority  it  be)  on  that  question. 

This  has  been  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Bryce  and 
his  faction.  He  had  been  driven  half  crazy  by  the  success  of  the 
meeting  and  petition  in  November  last,  on  the  Anti-Transmissiba 
and  Colonization  and  Sugar  Questions,  and  had  contrived, to  get 
up  a  projected  counter  meeting  and  counter  petition  of  some  poor 
ignorant  Native  landowners,  by  alarming  their  fears  through  the 
most  infamous  and  public  attacks  on  the  European  character; 
assuring  them  that  we  only  wished  to  inundate  the  country  with 
Europeans,  to  commit  all  sorts  of  violences  and  excesses  against 
the  poor  Natives,  who  would  be  at  our  mercy  -,  that  we  shoidd 
extirpate  them,  as  the  Spaniards  did  so  many  of  their  conquered 
people;  that  we  should  take  their  estates  from  them  by  forc^ 
'  zubber-dustee,*  (his  own  word,)  and  serve  the  landholders  here  as 
the  English  settlers,  had  the  Irish.  But,  as  usual,  the  press  was  at 
its  post»  and  showed  its  conservative  power  most  usefully  5  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  this  miserable  servile  completely  failed  in  aU  hi^ 
endeavours  ;  his  Native  friends  fell  off  from  him  one  by  one,  untfl 
at  length  he  has  been  unable  to  muster  even  a  few  signatures  for 
the  Native  counter  requisition  for  a  meeting  !  far  less,  signatures 
to  a  petition. 

Will  not  this  singlilar  and  important  fact  open  the  eyes  of  men  as 
to  the  real  benefits  of  free  discussion,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fovourite  bugbear  argument  so  successfully  used  to  inti- 
midate people  in  England  into  acquiescence  in  the  severities  used 
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against  tbe  Indian  press  ?  Here  we  have  seen  an  incendiary  white 
man^  notoriously  the  friend  and  pet  of  the  Goyemxnent^  and  of  a 
Sacred  profession,  which  is  supposed^  from  its  sanctity^  to  give 
warranty  of  the  individual's  honesty  and  sincerity ; — we  have  seen 
such  a  man  taking  advantage  of  his  proprietorship  and  editorship  of 
ft  daily  Government  print,  for  two  or  three  months  continuously^ 
doing  all  he  could  to  excite  and  inflame  the  black  majority  against 
<!ie  white  minority^  by  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  and  the  most 
alarming  declarations,  prophecies,  and  calumniations,  levelled,  too, 
lit  the  weak  point  of  the  infatuated  class  of  Natives, — the  property 
and  lands  of  the  rich!  ^Vhat  has  been  the  evil  consequence  ?  Literally 
nothing )  indeed,  the  very  reverse.  Out  of  the  evil  has  grown  sin- 
Igular  good,  and  the  Colonization  party  has  acquired  infinite  strength 
by  the  conviction  worked  in  the  minds  of  the  Natives  who  think,  or 
«an  think  at  all,  about  such  things,  that  their  and  our  true  interests 
are  one  and  the  same  ;  and  that  the  more  intimate  the  connexion 
between  the  conquerors  and  conquered,  the  more  certain  will  be  the 
march  of  improvement,  moral,  economical,  and  political. 

Had  one  of  the  '  Radical  *  prints  (as  they  are  still  called  here, 
though  the  term  is  obsolete  in  England)  done  all  this,  how  long 
would  it  have  been  suffered  to  go  on  ? — Only  long  enough  to  furnish 
matter  for  quotation  to  make  the  hair  stand  on  end  of  every  M.P. 
or  India  Stock-proprietor  to  whom  Sir  John  Malcolm  would  write, 
or  Mr.  Wynn  or  Mr.  Astell  harangue,  of  the  dangers  to  our  supre- 
soacy  from  a  seditious  and  libellous  free  press  ! 

But  mark  the  evils  that  arise  from  too  long  deferring  the  prac- 
tical admission  of  Colonisation  and  a  liberal  system  here.  Long  be- 
fore this,  had  England  done  her  duty  by  India,  had  she  abolished 
Restrictions,  (or  never  made  any,)  on  free  resort  and  unmolested  re- 
sidence of  Eiuropeans  here,  the  country  would  have  been  overspread 
with  a  better  race  of  men,  furnishing  examples  of  improvement  in 
every  ziUah,  and  practically  showing  the  Natives  how  compatible 
such  a  system  was  with  their  happiness,  and  then:  acquisition  and 
possession,  in  peace,  of  capital  and  property  of  all  descriptions,  under 
ftB  equal  and  known  system  of  laws,  and  under  an  impartial  Go- 
vernment. Tt  would  not  then  have  been  in  the  power  of  an  incen- 
'diary  fiend  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  terror,  and  to  set  man 
against  man )  for  the  evidence  of  every  man's  senses,  and  his  prac- 
tical experience,  would  have  supplied  the  refutation,  and  shown  ^e 
Natives  that  the  benefits  of  intercourse  with  us  are  more  striking 
in  ^be  provinces  than  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay  !  Every  day  that  Colo- 
nisation is  deferred,  adds  awfully  to  the  di£Sculties  of  carrying  it  into 
practice. 

'  A.  B. 
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Madras,  April  3,  1828. 
Soon  after  I  wrote  you  last  months  a  splendid,  account  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  this  Presidency  of  the  entertainment  given  to 
Mr.  Compton,  the  late  Advocate-Greneral  of  the  Supreme  Court  hoe, 
on  his  departure.  I  had  mentioned  it  briefly  to  you }  but  the  speeches^ 
published  at  length  iu  the  papers,  will  be  in  your  possession  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you :  that  delivered  by  our  Right  Honourable 
Governor^  Mr.  Lushington,  was  received  with  great  applause ;  and, 
since  its  publication,  it  has  been  much  admired  here,  as  well  for  the 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  as  for  the  sentiments  it  contains. 
Mr.  Compton  has  sailed  for  Calcutta,  and  our  new  Advocate- 
General,  Mr.  Norton,  is  arrived  from  Bombay.  On  the  25th  ult.  he 
tooli  his  oaths  of  office,  and  was  on  the  same  day  sworn  in  as  a 
Barrister  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  second  law-term  commenced 
on  the  21st  ult. ;  and  the  Editor  of  '  The  Madras  Courier*  informs 
liis  readers^  that  the  first  term  was  nearly  '  a  blank  one,  but  that 
there  was  an  expectation  of  some  business  being  brought  on  this 
terin: 

The  first  term  might  well  be  styled  a  blank  one ;  for,  out  of 
twenty  days  of  its  continuance,  the  Judges  only  sat  for  seven  days 
in  court,  and  some  of  these  days  they  were  idle.  A  more  convincing 
proc^  than  this  need  not  be  sought  of  the  falling  off  of  employment 
m  the  numerous  barristers  and  attorneys,  with  their  train  of  fol- 
lowers, who  have  for  many  years  past  consumed  the  substance  of 
every  one  here  that  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  become  their 
prey. 

Indeed,  so  convinced  are  some  of  the  old  attorneys  that  their  trade 
is  totally  ruined,  that  it  has  been  currenily  reported  for  some  time 
past,  that  more  than  one  attorney  has  been  endeavouring  to  enter 
as  a  partner  in  some  of  the  houses  of  agency  here. 

The  month  of  March  here  is  always  expected  to  be  one  of  great 
drought,  and  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  so.  From  the  1  Ith  to 
the  26th  nh.,  the  weather  was  fair  but  dull,  and  the  wind  at  times 
blew  very  fresh ;  from  the  27th  till  this  time,  we  have  had  a  con- 
tinuance of  boisterous  and  cloudy  weather,  aceompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable foil  of  rain  and  a  good  deal  of  thunder )  at  times  we  have 
experienced  severe  squalls  -,  the  surf  has  also  been  high  and  rough, 
so  much  as  to  create  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
shipping  in  the  roads ;  indeed,  so  threatening  were  appearances  aC 
one  period,  that  sevend  ships  left  the  roads  and  stood  out' to  sea  for 
tf  day  or  two.  They  have  since  returned,  on  the  weather  becoming 
more  moderate. 
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The  sbip^  LaUa  Rookk,  a  very  fine  vessel,  a  firee-tradec,  which 
bad  arrf^ed  reethtlf  Ivoei  fin^aad^  kft.these  Roads  in  the  begui- 
tttng'  of  the  month  for'  Penanff  and  Sioga}i0re«  ^ith  a  great  number 
of  passengers,  aad  a  very  valuable  caiigo :  unfortunately,  she  was 
tottdly  wrecked  the  ttcond  day  after  sailiog^  when  off  the  French 
settletfient  of  Poadicherry,  froon  whence  she  had  taken  some  goods 
on  board.  This  indancholy  event  ooounred  whUe  her  commander 
was  ashore,  and  the  vessel  in  charge  of  the  chief  officer.  No  au- 
thentic acoouat  of  the  accident  has  yet  been  published,  and  the  re* 
porta  req>eoting  it  are  too  vague  and  contradictory  to  be  relied 
upon  I  but  a  great  xleal  of  blame  must  rest  somewhere,  fot  the^ 
weather  was  fkerfeetly  moderate,  and  the  vessd  wa#  actually  allowed 
to  drift  <di  shore- with  all  her  sails  bent ;  luckily  no  lives  were  loe^ 
but tbe  caigoand  all  the  passengers*  baggage  is  said  to  be  destroy* 
ed ;  nor  did  the  passengers  and  crew  meet  ^ther  with  that  hospi* 
tality  01)  pberality  from  the  French  authorilies  which  their  distressed 
situation  required  and  led  them  to  ex|)e^t. 

.  TIk^  steamer  Enterprise  anchored  in  the  Road#  on  the  ^d  ult., 
hoviiig  towed  H.  M.'s  ship  HerM,  with  Lord  Amherst  apd  suite^ 
out  of  the  Bay  $  a  few  passengess  came  by  her  from  Calcutta,  U> 
wfakh  port  she  has  since  retunied. 

Our  Right  Honourable  Oovemor,  Mn  Lushington,  has  taken 
possession  of  a  house  at  Ennore,  and  spends  some  part  of  his  tiioe 
Ihetfe ;  it  is  a  delightful  spot,  remarkably  oool,  and,  from  its  proou- 
mity  to  the  sea,  very  jtleasaat :  the  dtstettee  from  Madras  is  about 
ten  miles.  Mr.  LushingtOB  coDtinues  very  assidui^us  to  his  dutias, 
and  looks  for  the  same  from  others }  be  is  aealousin  the  ladoption 
<if  every  measure  that  will'  tend  lo  the  general  wei&^,  ^nd  Ke9der 
his  Cbvemment  aHke  foenefioiid  to  the  rukrs  and  the  miif^ 

^Preparations  have  been  made  fr>r  the  reception' of  Lord  Wiiiiam 
Bentinck  here  :  a  liouse  is  fitted  up  for  hnn,  and  the  (lervantsaie 
in  waitiag :  he  is  hourly  looked  Ibr^  and  all  are  on  the  qt^  vivi$  to 
give  him  a  warm  reception. 

That  fatal  disease,  the  cholera,  is  stiH  lurking,  about  $  a  few^easea 
occurred  recently  in  H.  M.*s  89th  rsgiment^  in  F^  St»<  CSjeorae ; 
and,  what  was  very  singukr,  it  was  confined  to  the  men  and  famvUs 
4^f  ane  company  only,  leaving  die  rest  of  the  regiment  fbse  from  it. 

Madras,  May  3, 1838. 
The  past  month  has  been  one  of  extreme  duwess  he»a: 
a  few  ships  have  sailed  for  England  5  but  ^re  has  hem  no 
i^val  fh>m  thence  more  recent  than  the  Mary  jinne,  whidi  left 
Portsmouth  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  so  that  our  news  from 
Europe  is  now  nearly  six  months  old..  We  have  been  in  anxious 
expectation  all  the  month  of  Lord  William  Bantinck's  arrival,  and 
every  sail  that  appears  in  the  offing  causes  a  stir,  until  it  is  ascer- 
tained  what  it  is. 
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At  the  Qaarter  Crimintil  SestioiM^  ^wiuch  oommenced  on  the  I4th 
%M^  ftiid  continued  till  ^le "Stat,  them  were  aevtnd  Nattves  tried  aad 
convicted  of  biirgkrieii  Monies,  and  pettjr  ]arettiitfl»  and  aenlenced 
to  vanou0  terms  of  transportation  and  imprnonment.  But  the  tri«l 
that  excited  the  greatest  interest  was  that  of  thd  B^um  and.ber 
three  servants^  who  were  accnsed  of  haring  murdered  a  Natira 
woman.  The  Grand  Jury  were  occupied  an  entire  day  in  inveeti- 
gatine  the  case,  and  threw  out  the  capital  charge  of  murder^  hot 
fpuna  a  true  bill  for  manslaughter  against  all  the  parties.  The 
Advocate-General,  who  had  been  cetaimd  to  defend  the  pnsoaera^ 
moved,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  illustrious  rank  of  Fukr-^nn- 
Nissa  Begum,  she  being  a  daughter  of  his  late  Highness  Nabob 
Wailagah,  and  in  deference  to  the  customs  of  the  Mohammedans, -tliAt 
her  personal  appearance,  when  pleading  tp  the  indictment,  and  npoil 
her  trial,  should  be  dispensed  with. 

This  motion  was  granted  upon  affidavits  of  some  of  his  Highness 
the  Nabob*8  family,  and  of  European  gentlemen  attached  to  his 
establishment.  The  Court  granted  the  first  part  of  the  motion, 
permitting  her  to  plead  by  her  attorney,  but  would  not  grant  tht 
seobnd,  namely,  to  dispense  with  her  appearance  at  the  trial.  On 
the  trkd  coming  on,  the  Begum,  rather  than  appear  in  a  pnUic 
CcHMt,  and  incur  the  infamy  and  disgrace  which  such  an  exposure 
would  subject  her  to,  pleaded  guilty.  The  three  Native  womenr 
servants  were  then  placed  tipon  their  trial :  on  their  appearing  In 
Court,  a  good  deal  of  astonishinent  was  raised  -,  for,  isom  their  ex> 
treme  youthful  aspect^  it  struck  every  one  that  they  must  have  beeA 
but  feeble  actors  in  tlie  perpetration  of  any  crime :  their  ages  ^fere 
stated  to  be  firotn  seven  to  ten  and  eleven  years;  andcertaioly  thw 
looks  bespoke  ^em  to  be  nodiing  more.  The  Court  hesitated  tat 
aome  time,  before  the  trial  was  allowed  to  go  on ;  however,  they 
vmte  at  length  arraigned,  and  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

From  ^e  evidence  adduced,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  « 
Native  slave  woman,  named  Bharrattee,  who,  having  given  aome 
diienee  to  the  Bcgiim>  <the  wttinre  of  which  was  not  stat^,)  had  in- 
<«yrved  bcr  displeasure  and  been  for  some  time  in  disgrace.  On  a 
•oertain  day  in  the  moAth  of  January  last,  the  Begum  had  the  de- 
ceased*ii  bands  tied  behind  her  back,  and  employed  the  three  girls 
now  before  the  Court  to  beat  her  with  billets  of  firewood,  she  her- 
self also  assisting  and  animating  them  to  do  so.  The  sticks  with 
whith  she  was  beat  were  described  by  some  of  the  witnesses  to  be 
about  three  fingers  thick,  or  about  the  thickness  of  the  constables* 
sticks.  The  slave  woman  died  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  she 
veoeivcd  the  chastisement ;  but  it  did  not  appear  certain  that  her 
dealii  had  arisen  from  it,  although  some  of  the  witnesses  spoke  of 
having  seen  several  marks  on  the  body  of  the  deceased  as  long  as 
their  fingers  -,  it  was,  however,  stated  by  others,  that  the  deceased 
had  been  ailing  for  some  tune  previous,  and  that  she  had  an  ulcer 
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on  ber  breast ;  and  it  was  fbrtber  stated^  tbat  tbe  Begmn^  on  hear* 
ing  of  Bbarrattee*8  deaths  had  evinced  much  sorrow.   . 

.  It  appeared  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  had  been  conveyed  fkom 
the  Begum*s  house  during  the  nighty  hid  in  a  bundle  of  leaves,  or 
rather  branches,  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  was  interred  on  the  sen- 
beach  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  flag-stafP  at  St.  Thorn^,  and 
near  the  burying-ground  of  a  Fakeer.  The  Coroner  was  examined, 
but  nothing  v^as  elicited  by  his  evidence :  strange,  however,  to  say.  Dr. 
Smith,  who  had  had  the  body  washed  and  examined,  was  not  called 
forward. 

The  Chief  Justice  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  the  jury,  after 
hfiving  retired  for  nearly  two  hours,  returned,  and  delivered  a  ver- 
dict of  Guilty  against  all  the  prisoners  -,  and  the  foreman  expt^sed 
a  wish  to  know  what  was  the  punishment.  The  Chief  Justice,*  in 
reply,  informed  him  the  jury  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  He  then 
proceeded  to  pass  sentence  on  the  three  prisoners,  and  went  on  to 
observe,  that,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  the  punishment  was  left  en- 
tirely to  the  Court,  and  that,  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  the 
Court  considered  a  slight  punishment  srufficient.  The  sentence  of 
the  Court  was,  that  they  should  be  imprisoned  till  twelve  o*c]oek  at 
noon  of  the  following  day,  and  that  they  should  then  be  discharged ! 

A  petition  was  then  given  in  by  the  Advocate-General  from  Fokr- 
un-Nissa  Begum,  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown.  It 
went  to  state  the  horror  with  which  she  viewed  the  disgrace  of  ^ 
public  exposiu-e  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  obloquy  it  would 
bring  upon  her  and  her  family,  which  was  worse  a  great  deal  tbam 
any  punishment  the  Court  could  inflict,  and  that,  to  avokl  it,  she 
had  pleaded  Guilty,  in  anticipation  that  no  judgment  would  be  passed 
upon  her,  but  that  her  case  might  be  remitted  home  to  his  Majesty, 
to  whom  she  would  humbly  and  respectfully  sue  for  a  ^rdoQ.  In 
reply  to  this  petition,  tbe  Chief  Justice  stated,  thi^  tfa^  jadgmei^ 
should  be  respited  until  the  result  is  known  of  the  application  to 
the  King  in  Council  5  the  Begum  giving  secutity  to  appear,  if 
required,  on  the  second  day  of  the  second  sessions  of  1829,  to 
receive  Judgment.  The  same  security  that  had  been  given  for  her. 
when  bailed,  was  then  put  in  -,  and  here  the  matter  rests. 

Notwithstanding  the  matter  has  thus  been  got  over,  a  great  sen- 
sation has  been  produced  out  of  Court ;  and  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  a  murder  was  committed,  but,  from  motives  of  prudence,  it 
has  thus  been  smothered  and  hush^  up.  A  tall  events,  it  appeared 
that  much  evidence  was  suppressed,  and  no  exertions  used  to  bring 
forth  any  thing  likely  to  criminate  the  accused.  There  appear^ 
no  prosecutor  in  Court  3  for  the  Advocate-General,  whom  we  here 
look  upon  as  public  prosecutor,  stated  that  he  was  instructed  (i.  e« 
feed)  to  defend  the  prisoners.  It  has  even  come  out  from  some 
who  were  on  the  petty  jury,  that  the  cause  of  their  delay  in  return- 
ing their  verdict  was,  tbat  part  of  their  number  wished  to  record  a 
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verdki  of  *  Gnilty  of  Murder/  althoQgh  they  were  only  trying  for 
manslaughter. 

JX  c^ppears  firom  a  list  published  during  last  month  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  there  are  at  present  180  gentlemen  of 
Madras,  who  are  liable  tp  serve  on  the  grand  jury ;  these,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions^  are  all  civil  servants  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany: and  there  are  50  Europeans,  110  Indo-Britons,  and  7^ 
Natives,  liable  to  serve  on  petty  juries  ^  and,  at  the  late  sessions,  an 
equal  num1)er  of  each  of  these  classes  formed  the  petty  juries, 
except  when  Christians  were  tried,  when  the  jury  was  wholly  com- 
posed of  Christians. 

An  old  European,  named  Biley,  who  formerly  bad  been  in  the 
army^  but  was  afterwards  employed  for  many  years  as  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  Qovernment  offices  here,  from  which  he  had  been  pen- 
sioned, was  found  one  morning,  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  dead 
in  the  Esplanade  ditch.  He  had,  it  appeared,  been  spending  the 
preceding  evening  at  Garty's,  a  European  taibr,  where  he  got  sadly 
intoxicated,  and,  being  allowed  to  walk  home  by  himself  in  that 
state,  had  missed  his  way,  and  fallen  into  the  ditch^  where  he 
perished. 

The  QSd  uk.  was  celebrated  here,  as  usual,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  our  gracious  Sovereign.  Salutes  were  fired  at  the 
customary  hours  from  Fort  St.  George,  Chepauk  Palace,  and  ^be 
shipping  in  the  roads,  &c.  In  the  evening,  a  ball  and  supper  was 
given  at  the  banqneting^room.  Government  House  -,  all  was  got  up 
in  the  usual  style,  and  it  went  off  '  as  well  as  could  be  expected.* 
We  had,  of  course,  all  the  community  of  Madras  and  its  vicinity 
present.  The  display  of  feoMle  beauty,  fashion,  and  dress,  was, 
however,  less  than  we  have  seen  on  former  occasions  -,  but  all  were 
very  gay,  and  all  seemed  pleased,  save  and  except  some  stately 
dafloes,  whose  air  and  gait  remind^  one  of  Pope  s  description  of  a 
statue — 

'  Stepp'd  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air.' 

Every  man  has  his  element  in  which  he  shines,  and  we  have  not- 
a  few  amongst  us  who  do  exhibit  to  more  advantage  in  a  ball-room 
than  any  where  else.  Such,  of  course,  shone  resplendently  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  we  have  an  infinitely  greater  number  who  *  dread  itt 
coming*  and  when  they  do  reach  the  gay  scene,  with  their  long 
yellow  visages  and  discontented  looks,  they  put  others  past  enjoying^ 
any  thing.  Among  these  were  sundry  old  civilians,  whom  the  late 
removals  have  brought  to  the  Presidency,  who,  from  their  long  re- 
sidence at  out-stations,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  the  duties  of  a 
ball-room,  except  suppleness,  which  quality,  from  the  constant  mo- 
tion of  their  arms  and  bending  of  their  bodies,  appeared  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  them  to  a  high  degree. 

Madras  continues  remarkably  healthy :  and,  while  we  were  hear- 
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iog,  «liiop8t  daily^  of  tbe  £^eat  aickness  and  mortiJHy  of  the  otbier 
Presidencies^  I  rejoice  to  say,  less  sickness  was  never  known  here 
thim  during  last  month.  Strong  winds^  and  a  pleasant  sea-breeze» 
have  been  generally  prevalent,  until  within  last  week,  during  which 
it  has  got  sadly  ck>se  and  hot  j  but  we  still  hear  of  little  or  no 
sicloiess. 

Our  Bight  Honourable  Governor,  Mr.  Lushington,  with  a  praise- 
wor^y  desire  of  ameliorating  individual  suffering,  and  preventing^ 
as  far  as  is  within  human  means,  any  distress  that  may  arise  from 
sickness,  has  established  a  Board  of  Health,  composed  of  medical 
men  of  great  experience,  whose  exertions  are  already  apparent  from 
the  various  judicious  measures  recommended  by  them,  and  already 
adopted,  for  clearing  Madras  and  its  neighbourhood  of  a  great  many 
nuisances ;  one,  in  particular,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Black 
Town  have  long  complained,  is  the  wide  open  drains  on  each  side 
of  the  Btceets,  which  are  the  depositories  of  all  sorts  of  filth,  and  are 
addom  cleaned  by  scavengers  ^  however,  measures  are  now  ssud  to 
be  in  contemplation  for  filling  them  up,  which  will  be  a  great 
benefit. 

Letters  from  Ceylon  state  that  colony  to  have  suffered  severely 
fma  the  heat  and  long  drought,  particularly  at  Colombo.  The 
deaths  amongst  the  European  soldiers  had  been  very  great,  dread« 
fully  so  amongst  the  women  and  children. 

The  French  Government  are  represented  as  making  most  stre- 
nuous exertions  to  improve  their  settlement  at  Pondicherry.  Steam- 
engines  and  engineers  have  been  sent  out  firom  France  -,  machinery 
oiF  every  description  has  also  arrived,  and  weavers,  dyers,  and  all 
sorts  of  mechanics.  The  Government,  it  is  said,  are  ready  to  ad- 
vance money  to  such  individuals  as  are  willing  to  embark  in  specula- 
tions there,  in  particular,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  coffee, 
cochineal,  and  raw  silks ;  the  latter,  however,  it  is  feared,  will  not 
be  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  mulberry  shrubs  never  thrive  on  the 
sea-coast  -,  hence  the  fsdlure  of  the  silk  trade  when  it  was  attempted 
at  Madras.  Considerable  improvements  have,  it  is  also,  said,  been 
made  in  the  town  of  Pondicherry  -,  but  these  are  described  as  tending 
more  to  outward  show  and  embellishment  than  to  substantial  benefit. 
Seminaries  for  the  education  of  both  sexes  are  about  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  profitssors  and  nuns  are  expected  from  France  to  sup^- 
intend  them.  The  French  ship,  L'Jrpenture,  Captain  Laviole,  was 
wrecked  early  last  month,  on  the  beach,  at  Pondicherry  -,  the  crew 
and  part  of  the  caigo  were  saved. 

Madras,  14th  May,  1828. 

The  homeward-bound  ship  Prince  ^geni,  Captain  Murphy, 
arrived  here  firom  Bengal  on  the  6th  -,  9be  continues  her  voyage 
bomeward,  saihng  from  hence  this  day,  and  carrying  a  few  passen- 
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> 
gfrs  with  her;  she  brou^t  round  several  for  this  from  Calcutta 
aitooiigst  them  the  new  Archdeacon  of  Madfas^  the  ReviMr.  Roim- 
son,  and  his  ftunily.  He  went  through  the  ceremony  of  inducHon 
al  St.  George*s  Church  on  Sunday  last,  the  llth^  where  he  read  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers  to  a  crowded  congregaticm,  and  isW- 
pected  to  preach  his  first  sermon  to-morrow^  Ascension  Day. 

We  are  still  without  any  arrival  ^m  Europe,  and  our  newspaper 
editors  are  crying  out  sadly  at  the  want  of  matter  and  material 
Wherewith  to  fiH  their  cohimns  and  amuse  their  readers.  Nothing 
new  has  transpired  in  the  interior  since  the  beginning  of  the  noonth. 
A  few  fiimilies  and  individuals  are  leaving  the  Presidency  for  Ban* 
galore  and  the  Neilgherries,  dreading  any  increase  of  heat  irom  the 
knd-winds,  which  have  now  set  in  here.  Report  says,  that  the  so- 
ciety on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  are  not  on  very  good  terms:  the 
military  commandant  and  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  civil 
department  there  not  understanding  each  other  exactly.  Several  un- 
pleasant bic'kerings  had  arisen,  to  the  equal  annoyance  of  both  parties  5 
however,  matters  wore  appearances  of  acQostment,  as  a  staff-officer 
had  arrived  from  Madras  as  pacificator. 

CD. 

SfilZCRB    OF   TVB   GuiRWAB*8    TEftRITORY   BY    TUB   GOTBENpR 

OF  Bombay. 

Bonrbsy,  April  2S,  1828. 

Some  years  ago  his  Highness  the  Guikwor  being  in  distressed 
circumstances,  borrowed  about  a  crore  of  rupees  on  certain  terms 
firom  some  shrcffTs.  Two  of  these  conditions  were,  that  the  money  was 
not  to  be  paid  until  the  end  of  a  specified  period,  and  only  in  »  cer- 
tain manner.  Our  Government  became  guarantee  finr  the  payment 
of  the  loan  or  debt,  and  for  the  method  0?  repayment  being  stiictly 
fhlfilted.  About  two  years  ago,  this  arrangement  not  pnyving  satis- 
&ctory,  another  was  made,  of  which  we  still  contimied  guarantee. 
Districts  were  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  the  revenue  of  wfaick  was 
to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  It  was  soon  ftund, 
however,  that  there  was  no  revenue  to  be  appropriated  5  tbat  the 
Guikwar  had  let  the  lands  at  a  small  nominal  rent,  and  had  taken 
fi'om  the  renters  large  sums  in  the  shape  of  fines.  Tlietf^  .fines 
were  carried  to  bis  private  account,  and  never  entered  in  the  public 
records.  About  sixty  lacs  have  been  traced  into  his  private  treasiury 
from  this  source.  As  no  money  came  in,  the  creditors  beetfkne  dis- 
contented, and  applied  to  us  as  guarantee  (or  the  execvtion  cf  the 
bond.  We  remonstrated  :  the  Guikwar  became  sulkly,  and  Would 
enterinto  no  other  arrangement.  He  would  not  even  see  the  Resi- 
dent. I  may  mention  that  he  hates  the  Resident  and  all  his  assistants, 
and  does  not  like  the  British  at  all. 

The  negociations  went  on  :  troops  were  assembled ;  but  he  con- 
tinued obstinate.    At  last^  I  hear  that  he  offered  to  pay  ffae  ihoney 
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down.  We  said  in  reply,  'Tbat  is  not  in  tbe  bond$  this  Imii  wtrnfor 
a  specified  time,  and  to  be  attended  with  certain  territorial  advan- 
tages. Your  creditors  have  made  their  arrangements  accordingly, 
ai^  could  not  invest  their  money  at  present  without  loss  to  them- 
selves ;  we  can't  take  the  money,  nay,  we  shall  not  allow  the  cre- 
ditors to  take  it, — we  insist  on  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  bond.' 
'  No ;  I  won't,'  says  his  Highness ;  '  but  I  will  not  fight :  you 
are  tibe  stronger  party,  and  can  do  what  you  please  -,  but  I  protest 
against  all  your  acts,*^!  will  not  be  a  party  to  them.*  Accordingly, 
about  the  Sd  of  this  month,  a  proclamation  signed  *  John  Malcolm,' 
was  circulated  in  camp,  informing  us  that  the  Guikwar,  by  his 
breach  of  faith,  &c.,  had  forfeited  the  friendship  of  the  British  Oo- 
Temment,  and  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  punishment  of  dethrone- 
ment. Of  course,  we  expected  nothing  else  but  the  order  to  march 
into  the  city  and  knock  his  Highness  down  ;  and  sorry  I  am  to  say, 
that  such  an  order  would  have  been  received  with  cheers,  for  there 
would  have  been  little  fighting  and  much  prize-money.  Baroda,  I 
imcy,  is  the  richest  Native  city  in  India.  We  were  not  so  lucky. 
The  proclamation  went  on  to  say,  that,  out  of  friendship  for  the 
family,  the  Company  would  not  proceed  to  such  extremities ;  but 
that  a  number  of  pergunnahs  (named  in  the  paper)  would  be  seized 
and  kept  possession  of,  until,  firstly,  the  creditors  were  satisfied ; 
andj  secondly,  until  we  were  repaid  for  the  extra  expenses  at  present 
incurred^;  thai  k,  as  I  interpret  it,  as  long  as  we  please. 

On  the  same  evening  a  tn-igade  marched  towards  Dubay,  (see 
Vorbes's  '  Oriental  Memoii^s,')  one  of  the  sequestrated  pergunnahs, 
and  has  already  taken  quiet  possession  of  that  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  districts.  It  has  cone  northward  since,  to  occupy 
some  more  of  them ;  and  the  forces  will  march  on  the  26tb,  in 
order  to  join  that  brigade,  near  Thunes,  a  fort  forty  miles  beyond 
Ahmedabad,  which,  with  the  pergunnah  of  the  same  name,  is  in  the 
condenmed  list.  The  Kattawar  and  Mi  Conta  tributes  are  two  d'the 
items  of  seized  revenue  5  they  will  not  give  much  trouble,  as  they 
have  always  been  collected  by  British  oflBcers. 


*  General  Orders  by  his  EsceUeney  the  Cammander^n-Chie/,  at  Madras, 

'Head-qaftrters,  Choultry  Plain,  29th  February,  1828. 
'  A  recent  instance  having  occurred  of  the  misapplication  of  the  intent 
and  ipeaning  of  section  26,  4  Geo.  IV.  chap.  81,  by  admittioj^  a  person 
of  the  lowest  caste  to  ffive  evidence  before  a  Court-Martial,  noi  upw  oath, 
his  Excellencv  the  Commander-in-Clrief  has  to  call  the  attention  of 
Courts-Martial  hereafter  to  the  wordin|(  of  the  Act  in  question,  and  to 
point  out  to  them  that  soiemn  declarations  of  witnesses  are  only  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  "  cfrcumstances  may  require,^'  and  are  intended  to  apply  to  the 
case  of  Hindoos  of  high  caste»  who,  from  their  particular  tenets,  are  inca- 

S)le  of  conscientiously  taking  an  oath,  and  would  consequently  become 
credited  witnesses,  if  compelled  to  do  so  agafaist  their  conscience.    The 
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circmnstances  ioflaendng  a  Court  to  admit  a  solemn  declaration  instead 
of  an  mA,  should  always  b«  fnll^  an4  explicitly  stated  upon  the  record 
of  tiie  prDoeedingB>  and  the  admwaion  should  be  founded  upon  tiie  special 
application  of  the  witness^  and  satisfactory  proof  of  his  caste. 

*  The  form  of  solemn  declaration  employed  in  like  cases  by  'Civil 
Govts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  under  this  Presidency,  is  herewith  pub- 
lished for  j^eneral  information  and  guidance : 

'  "  I  will  true  and  perfect  answers  makq  to  all  such  questions  as  shafl  be 
put  to  me^  touching  the  matter  now  before  the  Court,  betwixt  the  parties 
A  and  B,  which  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  troth,  and  nothing  bat  the 
truth ;  if  I  declare  any  thing  not  warranted  by  the  truths  or  conceal  anv 
part  thereof,  I  shall  be  deserting  of  punishment  from  Alm^bty  God ;  ana, 
if  I  break  this  declaration,  I  acknowledge  mvself  to  be  as  j^ulty  as  if  Ihad 
killed  a  Brahmin,  or  slain  a  cow  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  Causec." 

<  3d  March,  189d. 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  a  European  General 
Court  Martial,  held  at  Penaogon  the  29th  day  of  January,  1828,  by  order 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Snow,  C.  B.^  commanding  the  Madras  troops 
flerring  under  the  Government  of  Fort  Cornwallis,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
of  authority  vested  in  him  by  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  Sif  G. 
T.  Walker,  G.  C  B.  and  K.  C.  T.  S.,  Commandertn-Chief,  are  published 
to  the  Army : 

'  Charges  preferred  by  me  against  Lieutenant  Broeshooft,  Quarter- 
Master,  Interpreter,  and  Paymaster,  of  the  86th  Regiment  Madras  Na- 
tive Infontry. 

*  Ist  Charge.  For  repeated  neglect  of  duty,  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
subversion  of  military  oiscipliae,  particularly  in  the  following  instances  : 

'  Fir9t,  For  intrusting  the  keys  of  the  regimental  cash-chest  to  the 
vakeel  of  the  regiment,  thereby  causing  a  deficiency  in  the  regimental 
cash-H^hest  of  about  673  rupees,  being  compensation  money  in  lieu  of  rice 
due  to  the  men  of  the  35th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry. 

'  Seamdlp,  For  not  making  out  a  roll  of  the  family  certificates,  agree- 

,  able  to  positive  orders  conveyed  to  him  onboard  the  transport  Camdndge, 

during  the  passage  from  Mad^  to  Penang,  until  reprimanded  in  Regi- 

ment^  Orders,  and  made  to  report  daily,  anosend in  the  number  fornished. 

'  Thirdly,  For  frequent  neglect  of  duty,  as  recorded  in  Regimental  Or- 
ders and  letters  sent  to  him,  more  particularly  in  the  famUy  certificate 
department  of  his  duties. 

'  2d.  For  irregular  and  unofficer-like  conduct  in  withdrawing  his  own 
personal  familyr  certificate  without  my  knowledge  or  sanction,  thereby 
tending  to  deceive  me,  and  render  the  accounts  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Family  Payments  confused. 

3d.  For  breach  of  the  Articles  of  War,  in  misapplying  public  money 
intrusted  to  his  charge,  in  the  following  instance  :  viz.  not  dejpositing 
in  the  regimental  casn-chest,  agreeable  to  orders,  the  amount  of^  his  fa- 
mily certificate,  after  he  had  written  to  have  it  discontinued,  thereby 
making  me  responsible  for  any  retrenchments  that  might  be  sent  in  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Family  Payments  on  that  account. 
(Signed)  'H.W.Sale, 

'  Lieut. 'Col,  Command.  S5th  Regi.  N.J. 
(Signed)  '  Sahubl  Hicks, 

'  Lieut.^  Jcttng  Asii$t.'j4^.' General. 

*  Prinet  of  WmUiU  Island,  25M  Jan.,  1828. 
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xerpreter,  ana  jraymflwter. 

(Signed)  *  F.  Browne, 

'  Mqjar  25th  Regt.  N.  /.,  Pregtdeni, 
(Signed)  'R.T.Nixon, 

*  Lieut.,  Officiating  Deputy-Judge-Ade-^Gen, 

'  lYiough  I  approve  of  the  opinion  and  finding  of  the  Court,  I  am  con- 
strained to  refnae  my  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  as  it  is  not  lc;gal,— «^ 
Court-Martial  having  no  power  to  dismiss  from  a  staff  appointment.^ 
(Signed)  *  G.  T.  Walker, 

'  Lieut,~Gen,  and  Com,4n'CfMf. 

*  Remarks  by  the  Cammander-in-Chicf,  ' 

*  The  Commander-in-Chief  cannot  allow  the  trial  of  lieutenant  Broo- 
shooft  to  pass  widiout  the  comment  called  for  by  the  extreme  degree  of 
irfQgularitv  and  carelessness  which  has  throughout  characterised  thepro- 
ee^waga  thereon. 

*  The  charges  are  confused  and  irregular,  and  should  never  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  officer  directing  the  assembly  of  the  Court ;  they  are 
aU  without  any  specification  of  date  whatsoever,  and,  although  the  third 
charflfe  professes  to  specify  particular  instances  of  neglect  of  duty,  yet  in. 
the  &ird  count  it  contains  an  unspecified  and  general  accusation  of  fre- 
quent neglect  of  duty. 

'The  ti%i  count  of  the  first  charge  aUudea  to  a  circumstance  previoualy 
disposed  of,  and  for  which  the  prisoner  had  atoned  by  refunding  the 
money  deficient  in  the  regimental  cash-chest,  and  bj  undergoing  the 
censure  of  the  Head  of  the  armv.  Tlie  second  and  third  counts  r^er  to 
neglects,  which  are  avowed  in  the  counts  themselves  to  have  been  noticed 
by  reprimand  in  Regimental  Orders,  and  were,  consequently,  no  longer 
leji^timate  subjects  for  complaint  against  the  prisoner.  The  charts  are 
also,  by  an  unpardonable  neglect,  falsified  in  the  record,  wherein  they 
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iippcfV;t«  bear  t^  oovnter-^ignatiire  of  tli«  public  staff  officer^  wbieh  is 
not  Infixed  to  the  original  charges  (nemselves. 

.  '.  Afl-Mtvrally  consequent  upon  the  vague  and  dnspecitic  nattu'e  of  ^e 
cbarffea,  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  bave  been  cOndtlcf^  in  !a  con- 
fitted  and  unusual  ipode;  and  the  questions  put  upon  examidall6lir!ii 
duef  hare  been  necessarily,  almost  witbout  exception,  leadings  qnettkmi, 
fv,  where  dates  were  wanting,  bow  could  facts,  if  so  general  a  deverip- 
lion  be  deposed  to,  unless  actually  suggested  to  witnesses  in  ibe'  first 
ioitenqe^ 

'  The  great  bulk  of  documentary  evidence  adduced  is  illegal,  copi^  of 
latters  having  been  admitted  where  tbe  originals  might  bave  been  pro- 
dnced,  Cor,,at;any  rate,  wbere  there  was  not  any  proof  to  the  contrary.) 
On  tfie  defence  upon  the  third  charge^  several  original  letters  of  tbe  {Hri- 
soner  are  admitted  without  proof  of  any  kind ;  as  also  ah  unsigned  ex- 
tract of  a  letter,  and  an  unattested  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  tblfd  party. 

*  These  illegalities  and  irregularities,  vitiating,  to  a  ^reat  degree,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court,  combined  with  the  consideration  of  me  <felay 
of  communication  with  ipenang,  have  influenced  tbe  Commander-in-Chief 
to  refrain  from  sending  back  for  revision  a  sentence  beyond  tbe  compe- 
tence of  the  Court  to  award.  He  trusts,  however,  that  the  officer  com- 
manding the  troops  under  tbe  Government  of  Fort  Cerawallis,  will  here- 

VWr  refuse  his  furtherance  to  any  charge  made  out  witbofut  due  specifi- 
cation of  facts,  time,  and  place,  and  that  officers  in  general  wiQ  qualify 
themselves  as  members  of  Courts-Martial,  by  mak&g  themselres  ac- 
<|uainted  with  the  common  rules  of  evidence,  so  as  that  the  ends  of  jus- 
,tice  may  not  be  defeated  by  want  of  information  in  those  whose  e^>e!ual 
4uty  it  18  to  uphold  the  discipline  of  the  ariny,  by  tbe  due  and  correct 
administration  of  military  law  in  cases  requiring  its  application. 
(Signed)  *  G.  T.  Walker, 

*  Lieut. -Gen.  and  Com.-in-^Hhie/, 
'  Lieutenant  Broosbooft  is  released  from  arrest,  and  will  return  to  hb 
duty.*  

*  The  following  Extracts  from  the  Confirmed  Proceedings  of  a  Euro- 
pean General  Court-Majrtia],  held  at  Bangalore,  on  Thursday  tbe  14tb 
d|ky  of  February,  1828,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  his  Excelkncy 
Lleutenant-Oeneral  Sir  G.  T.  Walkw,  G.  C.  B.  and  K.  C.  T.,  kt„  Com- 
manner-iu-Cbief,  are  published  to  the  Army : 

'  6^Aar^^f.— Ensign  Charles  Wake  Walker,  of  tbe  29tb  Regiawot  of 
Native  Infantry,  was  placed  in  arrest  by  me  on  the  following  ehvget : 

'  For  conduct  greatly  to  tbe  prejudice  of  good  order  and  mtiltary  dis- 
cipline. 

'  lst«  In  sending  to  the  Ac^utant  of  his  Regiment  at  Bangalore,  oil  the 
etcMg  of  thie  15ib  of  November,  1827>  a  broken  sword,  accompantdd  by 
the  foUowing  letter : 

"  To  the  J4iutant,  29th  Regiment  Native  It^kntry. 

"  Sib, — ^I  have  tbe  honour  to  forward  my  sword  to  you,  for  ibe  benefit 
•f  your  worthy  Commanding  Officer. 

'*  I  nave  tbe  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  "  C.  W.  WAnram.'* 

"  Bangalore,  Nov.  16,  1827." 
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*  2d,  For  xeSotang,  at  Ban^ore^  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  Decern* 
ber,  1827,  to  apologise  for  the  traosactiod  above  stated ;  and,  in  l3i€»and 
ihera,  saying,  (\vhile  pointmg  to  Major  John  Scott,  of  the  29th  Regiment 
of  Native  Infantiy,)  **  There  sits  my  Commanding  Officer,  and  I  say, 
in  his  presence,  he  has  treated  me  like  a  tyrant  ;'^— or  mrds  to  ^lat 
effect. 

(Signed)  •J.Scott, 

*  M<gor,  Com.  29tk  Beg,  N.  L 
<  Btmgtim,  FeK  10, 1828. 

'  The  Court,  having  most  maturely  weighed  and  considered  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  prisoner. 
Ensign  Walker,  having  pleaded  guilty  to  both  charges,  is  of  <^nion — 

*  Finding,  on  the  first  charge— That  the  prisoner  is  Guilty. 

'  Fuiiling,  on  the  second  charge — ^That  the  prisoner  is  Guilty. 

*  SefHence.'^The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  both 
charges,  doth  sentence  him,  the  said  Ensign  Charles  Wake  Walker,  of 
the  29th  Regiment  of  Native  InlanCry,  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

(Signed)  '  E.  M.  G.  Manvbrs, 

'  Lieut^CoL  and  President. 
'  The  finding  and  sentence  is  hereby  approved  and  confirmed. 
(Signed)  '  G.  T.  Walker, 

'  Lieut,' Gen,  and  Com,4n^Chitf, 
'  Mr.  Walker  is  strack  off  the  strength  of  the  Army  from  this  date,  and 
l^aced  under  the  orders  of  the  Town-Major  of  Fort  St.  George.* 


'  At  a  Genend  Court^Martial,  held  at  Nagpoor,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1828.  Ramsamay,  a  sepoy,  of  the  47th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  was 
tried,  fcH  murder,  in  having  loaded  his  musket  with  ball,  and  shot  Suba- 
dar  Sh(uk  Fareed,  on  the  22d  of  Pebniary,  1828.  The  Court  found 
him  Guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hangea, — ^wfaich  sentence  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief confirmed ;  and  ordered  the  body  afterwards  to  be  hung 
in  chdns  in  view  of  the  parade.' 

*  At  a  General  Court-Martial,  held  at  Trichinoplv,  on  the  4tli  of  March, 
Private  Mathew  Heaply,  of  his  Miyesty's  30th  Regiment  of  Foot,  was 
tried  for  presenting  and  snapping  his  firelock,  loac&d  with  ball,  with  an 
intent  to  kill,  at  Colour-Serjeant  Ford,  of  the  same  Regiment,  and  for 
afterwards  avowing  his  intention  of  shooting  the  Serjeant.  The  Court 
found  him  Guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  soot  to  death  with  musketry, 
which  sentence  Uie  Commander-in-Chief  confirmed,  but  commuted  it 
into  that  of  transportation  for  life.  In  the  remarks  published  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  on  this  Court-Martial,  he^  states,  that  no  less  than 
ninetv-two  Courts-Martial  had  taken  place  during  the  last  six  months  in 
the  30th  Regiment,  and  attributes  this  to  the  Oflicers  of  the  Regiments 
inattention  to  their  duties.'        

'  General  Orders  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chitf, 

'  Head-ooartenL  Chooltry-Plain,  April  3,  18^8. 
'At  a  Genera]  Court-Martial  held  at  Masulipatam  on  the  20th  day  of 
March,  18fiB,  Identenant  Montague  Ross  Taynten,  of  the  1st  European 
TCgiiiient,  was  tried  on  three  separate  charges : 
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*  Ut,  For  leayiii^  his  qntftets  wlien  on  tlie  sick  Hst. 

*2dy  For  uUenng  soine  expressioos  relative  to  certiua  transactions  then, 
ffoinf  on  in  the  corps,  which  were  deemed  improper,  and  drawing  a  dis- 
monoorable  distinction  between  the  oath  and  woid  of  a  gentleman. 

'3d,  For  questioning  the  authority  of  his  commanding  officer. 

'  The  Court  fonni)  him  guilty  of  the  first  charge,  of  part  of  the  second 
charge,  and  not  guilty  of  the  third ;  and  the  Court,  having  found  him 
guilty  to  the  extent  above  stated,  sentenced  him  to  be  admomtked  by  hit 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  such  manner  as  he  might  aeem 
proper. 

*  Lieutenant  Taynten  is  hereby  admonished  to  be  in  future  more  atten- 
tive to  the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer;  he  is  to  be  informed  that  the 
flippancy  of  language  employed  in  his  defence  was  disrespectful  to  the 
tolemnity  of  the  Court  before  which  he  appeared ;  but  it  is  more  parti- 
cularly recommended  to  him  to  be  in  future  more  careful  of  tiie  expres- 
sions he  employs  upon  so  delicate  a  distinction  as  that  between  his  word 
and  his  oath ;  for  Uiough,  in  our  happy  country,  all  are  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  therefore  necessiEuy,  as  God,  the  searcher  of  human 
hearts,  can  done  distinguish  between  the  worthy  and  the  worthless,  that 
all,  from  the  gentleman  to  the  boor,  should  be  equally  sublect  to  Hie  oath. 
Truth  is  not  the  less  imperative  on  the  gentleman ;  and  he  cannot  claim 
the  character,  if,  in  his  conscience,  he  does  not  acknowledj^e  the  sanctity 
of  this  emanation  from  the  Divinity.  The  Commander-m-€hief  trusts 
that  this  feeling  will  guide  lieutenant  Tapten ;  and,  after  this  is  read  to 
him  in  presence  of  the  officers  of  his  regunent,  he  is  to  be  released  from 
arrest,  ac. 

(Signed)  *  G.  T.  Walkbr, 

*l4eut^0en.  and  Cem^^n-Cki^.' 

^  '  Before  the  same  Court-Marshal,  Lieutenant  and  Quarter-Master  fni' 
Ham  John  Manning,  of  the  1st  European  reg.,  was  tried  on  two  charges : 

'  1st,  In  accusing  a  superior  officer  of  spreading  false  reports,  and  using 
violent  and  insulting  language  to  the  said  officer  at  the  mess-table. 

'  2d^  In  accusing  the  said  officer  of  circulating  '  a  moit  malignant  and 
faUe  report  in  an  official  letter  addressed  to  rheA<!yutant  of  the  regiment 

'  The  Court  found  him  guilty  of  part  of  the  first,  and  guilty  of  the  second 
charge,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  rank  and  pay  for  six 
aiontns.  The  Commander-in-Chief  remitted  the  suspension,  but  deprived 
Lieutenant  Manning  of  bis  staff  situation  of  Quarter-Master,  and  di- 
rected him  to  join  his  corps  as  Lieutenant. 

'  At  a  General  Court-Martial  held  at  Bangalore  m  March,  1828,  Private 
William  Boag,  of  the  Royal  Be^ment,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Cor- 
poral J.  Dorans  of  ^e  same  regiment,  by  firing  a  musket-ball  through 
his  body.  The  Court  found  Boag  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged ; 
which  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  at  Bangalore  on  the  IJth  day 
of  April,  in  presence  of  all  the  troops  at  that  station.' 

*  General  Orders  by  his  Excellency  the  Cammander-in-Ckie/. 

*  12th  April,  1828. 

*  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  remarked,  with  deep  r^et,  the  pro- 
mssive  increase  of  the  degrading  and  demoralisiiu^  vice  ofdruBkenness 
m  the  Native  Army,  which  has  so  unaccountably  ana  unexp^rtedly  sprung 
up  in  its  ranks  of  late  years.     In  all  countries,  ana  in  all  wmies^ 
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the  practice  of  dnmkciiBCSB  bas  been  bvanded  with  disgrace  and  con* 
teiftpt,  and  artidea  ^  war  and  other  reffulattona  have  provided  specific 
and  severe  pmushment  for  those  addicted  to  it.  But  how  especially  cul- 
pable must  the  drunkard  be»  and  ho}v  hopeless  his  reform^  in  a  country 
and  in  an  army,  where,  from  the  habits  of  his  forefathers  and  the  tenets^ 
iOf  his  religion,  drunkeAue^  is  not  merely  disreputable  and  contemptible, 
but  it^fammte  and  irnpiow  i  where,  once  convicted  of  a  single  instance  of 
ex/cess,  he  must  inevitably  and  for  ever  forfeit  the  respect,  the  r^rd, 
and  the  society  of  his  comrades. 

'  His  Excellency  has  yet  another  cause  for  regret.  In  other  armies, 
ll^is  shameful  vice  is  usualW  confined  to  the  lower  ranks,  and  to  the  dis- 
sipated and  incorrigible  of  tb^r  men;  but,  in  the  Native  army  of  Fort  St. 
George,  drunkenness  is  not  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate in  habits  and  caste,  but  too  often  attaches  to  those  whom  respecta- 
blEty  of  connexion  and  elevated  rank  should  place  altogether  beyond  its 
infinence. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  equally  to  be  lamented,  that  those  who  have  won  pre- 
ferment by  previous  good  conduct,  and  who  have  been  elevated  as 
examples  of  merit,  should  degrade  themsdves  into  patterns  of  disrepu- 
table conduct  and  character  to  their  men.  If  the  pride  of  situation  will 
not  save  a  Native  Officer  from  such  shameful  habits,  be  must  indeed  be 
altogether  worthless. 

'A  salutary  example  has  been  afforded  in  some  recent  instances^  by 
tlie  summary  removal  from  the  service,  by  order  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Conncil>  of  certain  Native  Officers,  known  to  be  addicted 
to  drunkenness ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  hereby  pledges  himself 
to,  the  Native  Army  at  large,  that  he  will  invariably,  without  the  subtest 
consideration  for  length  m  service,  service  in  the  field,  or  any  other  pre- 
TiOUB  meritorious  conduct  whatsoever,  recommend  to  be  <mmi6sed,  or 
dismiss,  any  Native  Commissioned  Officer, ,  Non-Commissioned  Officer, 
or  private,  who  may  be  proved  to  have  disqualified  himself  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  by  habits  of  intoxication. 

'  This  Order  is  to  be  read  and  explained  once  a  month  for  a  year,  on 

{parade,  to  every  Native  corps  and  detachment  in  the  service ;  and  trans- 
ated  copies  of  it  are  to  be  prepared  and  hungup  in  the  barracks  of  every 
troop,  company,  and  corps  throughout  the  Native  Army. 

(Signed)  *  T*  H.  8.  Conway, 

'  ^dfvtant'General  of  the  Army,* 

*  General  Orders  by  his  Ejtcellency  the  Cmnrnander-ih-Chief. 

April  22, 1828. 

'  At  a  General  Court  Martial,  held  at  Secundrabard  on  the  29tii  day  of 
March,  1838,  lieutenant  Charles  Thomas  Kynaston^  of  the  19th  regiment 
N.I.,  was  tried  for  havhig  on  the  evening  of  the  ISth  of  January  last, 
knocked  down,  beaten,  and  otherwise  maltreated  Uiree  sepoys  ol  the 
Idth  regiment  N.I. 

'  The  Court  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  disviissed  from 
the  service. 

'Which  sentence  the  Commander-in-Chief  confirmed.  But,  from  a 
fiill  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  his  Excellency  deemed  Ifhe  whole  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  mistake,  and  acceded  to  tne  reeommendation  of 
the  Court  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  and  remitted  the  punishment.' 

'Before  the  same  Court  Martial.     Ensign  R.  Bryce,  of  the   19th 
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re^ebt  Nvl.,  ww  trieiS,  for  h«?ittg  oti  ibt  €99aime  of  theiaHiof 
January  last,  knocks  down  and  beaten  a  8«p#y  or  the  13th  naU 
merit  N.I.  *^  ." 

'  The  Court  found  that  the  prisoner  did  beat  the  sepoy>  htrt  were  of 
opimon  he  did  so  under  an  erroneous  impression  of  his  beinr  a  robber^ 
attached  no  criminality  to  his  conduct,  and  further  found  that  he  waa 
not  gnilty  of  any  other  part  of  the  charge  exhibited  a^fainst  him.  Which 
sentence  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  his  Excellency  theCommantkr- 
in-Chief 

*  Before  a  G^eral  Court  Martial,  held  at  Fort  St.  George,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1828,  George  Joshua  Fletcher,  of  the  Honourable 
Company's  artillery,  was  tried  on  seven  diffierent  charges  of  mutiny. 

'The  Court  found  him  guilty  of  all,  and  the  Court,  m  a  most  mature 
re-coHsidera$hn  of  the  ca$e,  sentenced  him  to  be  shot  to  death  wi^h 
musketry.  This  sentence  the  Commander-in-Chief  confirmed:  but 
commuted  it  to  transportation  for  life.  In  publishing  this  Court  martial 
the  following  ren^iarks  followed  it: 

'  In  publishing  this  sentence,  the  Commander-in-Chief  cannot  refrdn 
from  stating  lu»  dissatislactiou  at  the  conduct  of  the  Court ;  after  the 
ferocious  conduct  of  which  the  prisoner  was,  on  the  fullest  evidence,  con- 
ncted,  he  certainly  could  not  think  that  solitary  confinement  to  which 
he  was  first  sentenced  was  an  appropriate  j>unishm€nt,  but  tl^at  the 
nature  of  his  crime  called  for  corporal  punishment ;  and  as  a  proper 
BiAject  of  example  to  others,  he  recommended  a  revision  of  the 
sentenj^e.  He  could  not,  therefore,  but  feel,  and  he  thinks  the  army  at 
lair^e  must  feel  with  him,  consioerable  surprise  that  the  same  Court, 
w^ch  in  tl^e  first  instance  onjy  gave  a  sentence  of  solitary  confinement, 
(&  punishment  more  properly  suited  to  prisoners  of  whose  amendment 
any  hojpe  could  be  enterUuned,)  that  this  same  Court  has  at  once  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  sentence  of  death. 

(Signed)  '  G.  T.  Walker, 

*  Lieut, 'General  and  Commander-in-Chief,* 


CIVIIi  AMD  MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  AND 
CHANGES  IN  INDIA. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay — ^M.  Madras — and  C.  Calcutta.] 

Abbott»  H.,  Ens.,  posted  to  4th  extra  Left  Wing,  at  Juaapore. — C.  Feb.  20. 
AnderMn,  P.  S.,  Capt.,  15th  N.  I.,  onfnrl.  to  Bengal.— B.  May  7. 
Andersoo,  J»  Cade^^to  be  Ens.  of  Inf.— B.  April  12. 
ArmBtroDg,  T.,  (M.D.)  adm.  A88ist.-Surg.— B.  April  12. 

BlN>WD,  P^  Lieut^  Int^rp.  and  Quar.  Mast,  of  29th  N.I,,  permitted  to  resign. 

— C.  Feb.  16. 
Bowen,  H.,  Lieot-CoL  Comm.  app.  to  34th  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  16. 
Baker,  0.  P.,  Lieut-Col.  app.  to  15th  N.  I.-— C.  Feb.  18. 
Bbbop,  S.  P.,  Lieut-Col,  rem.  from  3d  extra  to  37th  N.  I.— C.  F^.  18. 
Barichiyoung,  F.  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  5th  N.  I.,  at  Delhi.— C.  Feb.  20. 
Brodie,  D.  H.,  E^b.,  posted  to  46th  N.  I.,  at  Dinapore.— C.  Feb.  20. 
Belly  J.,  Eds.,  posted  to  3d  extra  N.  I.,  at  Bhopaulpore.— C.  Feb.  20. 
Browne,  C.  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  60th  N.  I.,  at  Meerut— C.  Feb.  20. 
Burnet,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  2d  Eur.  reg.,  r.  St.  John.— B.  May  1. 
Bayley,  R.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  5th  N.  I.,  v.  Prescott— B.  May  I. 
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Blood,  C,  Supfenram.  1st  Lieut  Artfll.»  brought  on  the  effective  strength,  v. 

Smith,  dec.— B.  AprQ  10. 
Browne,  W.  J.,  Lient,  8th  N.  I.,  app.  Line  Adj.  at  Deesa,  r.  Sanderson,  prosn. 

— B.  April  10. 
Billamore,  T.  IL,  Capt.,  Gren.  N.  L,  to  take  rank  in  success,  to  J.  G.  Doff,  ret 

— B.  AprillO. 
Baker,  W.,  Ens.,  Gren.  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v,  Down,  prom. — C.  April  10. 
Bagnold,  M.  £.,  Maj.,  23d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Deschamps,  promoted. 

— B.  April  10. 
Brown,  F.  H.,  Lieut,  23d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  ▼.  Giborne,  dec.— B.  April  10. 
Brabazon,  H.  L.,  Cadet  Artill.  prom,  to  2d  Lieut — B.  April  12. 
Blenkios,  W.  B.  G.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  and  posted  to  6th  N.  I.— B.  April  12. 
Bailey,  B.,  Cadet,  to  be  2d  Lieut  Artill.— B.  April  )2. 
Brown,  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  12tb  N.  L— B.  April  12. 
BaU,  G.  P.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  15th  N.  L— B.  April  12. 
Browne,  A.  W.,  Capt,  11th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Gordon,  prom. — C.  April  5. 
Brownlow,  W.,  Lieut,  46th  N.  1.,  to  be  Aid-de  Camp  to  the  Gor.-General. 

— C.  March  13. 
Blood, Lieut,  Artill.,  on  fiiri.  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  March  24. 
Bowater,  J.  C,  Lieut,  to  be  Acting  AcQ.  to  the  Left  Wing  of  the  2d  or  Gren. 

N.  L,  detached  to  the  Northern  Concan.-*C.  March  24. 

C«ldecott,  C.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Second  Registrar  of  ZiUah  Court,  at  Allahabad. 

—  C.  March  6. 
Cavendish,  the  Hon.  R.,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Ajmeer,  and  Polit.  Agent  for 

States  of  Jodepore,  Jessulmcre,  and  Kishnegur. — C.  Feb.  28. 
Curtis,  J.  C.  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  the  61st  N.  I.,  at  Benares.— C.  Feb.  20. 
Corentrr,  H.,  Lieut,  to  be  Acting  Acy.  to  a  detachment  of  the  20th  N.  I.  at 

Baroda.— B.  April  30. 
CUbbom.  T.,  Capt.,  to  act  as  Interpreter  in  the  Hindoostanee  Lang,  to  the  1st 

Gren.  reg.— B.  April  23. 
Cleather,  T.,  Supcmum.  Ist  Lieut.  Artill.  brought  on  the  effective  strength,  r. 

Mew,  prom. — ^B.  April  10. 
Campbell,  H.  J.,  Lieut.,  Gren.  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  in  snce,  to  T.  R.  Bfllamove. 

— B.  April  10. 
Clibborn,  T.,  Capt,  Gren.  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  r.  Dunstenrille,  proaoted 

— B.  April  10. 
Crockett,  B.  H.,  Lient,  Gren.  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  r.  FhUipoB,  deceaaed. 

— B.  April  10. 
Christopher,  H.  J.  H.,  Lieutenant,  11th  N.  L,  to  take  rank,  v.  Capt.  Gidler. 

— B.  April  10. 
CorselHs,  H.  N.,  Lieut.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  LivfuflstDM,  promoted. 

— B.  April  10. 
Cartwrigbt,  £.  W.,  Lieutenant,  23d  N.  L,  to  take  rank,  ▼.  Bariow,  deceased. 

— B.  April  10. 
Christie,  T.  T.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  17th  N.  I.— B.  April  12. 
Cohiuhoun,  Sir  Robert,  Bart,  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  Military  Sec  and  Aide-de-Camp 

totbeGov.-General.— C.  March  13. 
Caldwell,  H.,  Capt,  Superint  of  Mysore  Princes,  to  be  Extra  Aide-de-Camp 

to  the  Gov.-Genend.— C.  March  13. 
Crawley,  C,  Capt,  to  act  as  Dep.-A8s.-Qoar.-Mas.-Gen.  in  Colcfa,  r.  Bamea,  on 

dutv  at  Guzerat — C.  March  24. 
Campbell,  Capt,  app.  Acting  2d  Ass.-Comm.-Gen.  with  the  Malwa  Field  Force, 

T.  Molesworth,  on  other  dutv. — ^B.  March  31. 
Constable,  G.,  Lieut.,  13th  N.  I.,  on  fori,  to  Europe  for  health.— B.  April  1. 

Dick,  Peter,  Ensign,  posted  to  69th  N.  I.,  at  Barrackpore.— C.  Feb.  20. 
Durie,  B.  H.,  Ensign,  posted  to  65th  N.  I.,  at  Barrackpore.- C.  Feb.  20. 
Dysart,  George,  Ensign,  posted  to  2d  N.  I.,  at  Barrackpore. — C.  Feb.  20. 
Delamain.  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  3d  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  the  Mauritius  for  health. 
^C.  March  4. 
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IHlmahoTy  J>»  Aaabt-Sttrg-t  ^  ^  Soperint  of  DitpeiiBary,  r,  Cos,  decewed, 

— M.  Pcb.2». 
DmtIm,  Q.  H^  Eas%ii,  7Ui  N.  I.,  to b«  Lfient,  t.  Tasker,  deceased.— B.  Bfay  12. 
jyOjly,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Salt  Chokies  in  fiehar. 

— B.  March  27. 
DminmoDd,  A.  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  Jodge  and  Crim.  Judge  of  Bellary. — M.  April  15. 
Dkkson,  T.,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  13th  N.  I.,  v.  Wenn.— B.  Aprfl  22. 
DescWunps,  fi.  R.,  I^ent. -Colonel  Infantry,  to  take  rank,  v,  PKston,  retired. 

— B.  April  10. 
Doim,  J.  S»,  Laent,  Gren.  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  v.  Falconer,  dec.— C.  April  10. 
Duff,  James  Grant,  Capt,  perrokted  to  resign. — B.  April  8. 
Dalxell,  the  Hon*  H.  B.,  lient.  Bengal  Artillery,  to  be  Aide-de-Camp  to  tho 

Governor-General. — C.  March  13. 
Davidson,  Lieut.,  acting  third  Assist-Comni.-Gen.,  to  be  relieved  from  dnty  ait 

the  Presidency  by  Lieut.  Stark.— B.  March  29. 

Elliot,  the  Hon.  J.  E.,  to  be  Collector  of  Midnapore.— C.  March  26. 

Fulljames,  G.,  Ens.,  25th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Ore,  dec.— B.  April  20. 
Faikney,  J.  P.,  Lieut  15di  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  in  succession  to  Capt  Wilkie,  r. 

IredelL— B.  Aprfl  10. 
Farquharson,  P.  A.,  Supernumerary  Ist  Lient  Artill.,  brought  on  the  etfiwtiTt 

strength,  v.  Laurie,  in  succes.  to  Moor,  prom. — B.  April  10. 
Foulerton,  T.,  Lieut,  Gren.  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  v.  Teasdale,  rem.  to  25di  N.  I. 

— B.  AnrU  10. 
Forster,  Henry,  Cadet,  to  be  2d  Lieut.  Artill.— B.  April  12. 
Fenwick,  Franklin,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.»  and  posted  to  10th  N.  I. — B.  April  12. 
Fane,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collec.  of  Allahabad.— B.  March  20. 
Fraser,  WiUiam,  Siirg.,  perm,  to  resign. — C.  April  8. 

Friiser«  S,,  Mr.,  to  officiate  as  Persian  Secretary  to  Government— C.  March  13. 
Fraser,  Alex.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Commissioner  at  Delhi. — C.  March  13. 
Fitigerald,  C,  Miijor  6th  Cav.,  to  be  Honorary  Aid-de-camp  to  the  Gov.-Gen. 

— C.  March  13. 

Gordon,  T.  J.,  Lieut.  15th  N.  1.,  to  officiate  as  loterp.  and  Quar.-Mas.  to  42d 

N.  I.,  V.  Lieut.  Jackson.— C.  Feb.  16. 
Gilbert,  W.  R.,  Lieot-Col.,  app.  to  14th  N.  L— C.  Feb.  18. 
Gilbert,  W.  K.,  Lieut-CoL,  14th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— C.  March  4. 
Gibbon,  J.,  Major,  5tk  regt,  to  command  the  First  Brig,  at  Baroda. — B.  May  1. 
Gordon,  G.,  Sen.  Surg.,  app.  Superintend.  Surg.,  v.  Treesh,  on  furl. — ^B.  May  8. 
Qough,  G.,  Mr.,  to  be  Reffistrar  of  Burdiran.— B.  April  2. 
Goodfellow,  W.  B.,  Lieut,  to  be  Assist,  to  Chief  Engineer.— B.  April  26. 
Gray,  Surg.,  to  act  -as  Med.  Officer  to  the  Poltticai  Agent  with  the  troopa  pro- 

CMding  to  Baroda. — B.  April  20. 
Grant,  J.,  Supernumerary  1st  Lieut  Artill.,  brought  on  the  eifectiTe  strenglh,  t. 

Hardie,  dec. — B.  April  10. 
Gordon,  W.,  Lieut-CoL  Inf..  to  take  rank  v.  Hicks,  dec. — April  10. 
Geddet,  W.,  Ena.,  2d  Gren.^.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Neville,  res.— C.  April  10. 
Gidley,  T.,  Capt.,  Qately  prom.)  11th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  in  aucoes.  to  Mi^ 

Browne.— B.  April  10. 
Geddes,  C.  S.,  Ens.,  24th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Ord,  prom.— B.  April  10. 
Glasae,  John  Maxwell,  Cadet,  to  be  2d  Lieut  AiiiU.— B.  ^ril  12. 
Gibeme,  H.,  Cadet,  to  be  2d  Lieut.  Artill. — B.  April  12. 
Goggen,  F.  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  23d  reg.— B.  April  12. 
Gordon,  Wm.,  Sen.  Major,  to  be  Lieut- Col.,  v.  Meall,  retired.— C.  April  5. 
GiUespie,  R.  R.,  Lieut,  4th  Dragoons,  to  be  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Gov.-Ge»« 

— C.  March  13. 
Grote,  P.,  Lieut,  to  be  Aid-de-Canip  to  the  Gov.-Gen.— C.  March  13. 
Gardiner,  T.  G.,  Mr.,  to  act  as  Secretary  to  Government,  in  the  Judicial,  General, 

and  Marine  Department,  v.  Norris,  sick.— B.  March  19. 
Goode,  the  Rev.  A.,  to  be  District  Chaplain,  at  Kirkee,  v.  Denbam,  dec. 

— B.  AprU  29. 
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Hamilton,  C.»  Lieot ,  22d  N.  I.,  to  take  charge  of  office  of  Paym.  of  Famttj 

l^ensions  at  Lucknow,  v.  Capt.  Lawrence. — C.  Feb.  16. 
HoUiDgs,  6.  E.,  Ens.,  posted  to  5th  extra  N.I.,  at  Jubbulpore.— C.  Feb.  20. 
Hunter,  R.  R.,  2d  Ueut,  Artill.,  to  be  1st  Lieut.,  r.  Taylor,  dec.— M.  March  7. 
Hyde,  T.  C.  S.,  Capt.,  43d  N.  I.,  retnmed  to  doty.— M.  March  7. 
Hudl^tone,  J.  A.,  Eaq.,  to  be  De^.  Coll.  of  Madras. — April  15. 
Hiitt,  Lieut.,  Artin.,  app.  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  pubKc  buildings  at  Sat- 

tara.— B.  April  30. 
Hamilton,  J.  «f.,  Assist-Surg.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Medical  duties  of  the  cmiaer 

Nautiius.'-B.  April  19. 
Hull,  G.,  1st  Lieut,  Artill.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Watson,  on  Ae  effective  strength. 

— B.  April  10. 

Heifhing,  A.  C,  Lieut.-Oen.,  to  take  rank  in  succ.  to  Clibbom. — ^B.  April  10. 
HIbbert,  J.  R.,  Lieut.  7th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  r.  Richardson,  dec.— B.  April  If. 
Hodges,  C.  S.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  13th  N.  L^B.  April  12. 
Hart,  S.  V.  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  2d  Gren.  Reg.— B.  April  12. 
Hufffaes,  R.,  Lieut.,  to  be  Acting  Adjt  to  a  detachment  of  die  3d  Reg.  N.  1.  at 
Broach.— C.  March  24. 

Ireddell,  J.  S.,  Capt.,  15th  N.  I.,  resigned.— B.  April  10. 

Jenner,  B.  W.  R.,  Ens.,  2d  N.  I.,  rem.  to  64th  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  16. 

Johnston,  A.,  Surg.,  app.  to  medical  charge  of  Got.  Body  Guard,  y.  Cox.,  dec 

— M.  Feb.  29. 
Jennings,  W.  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Coll.  of  ^e  Transit  and  Town  Duties  at  Patna. 

— B.  March  27. 
Jameson,  J.  S.,  Lieut.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  t.  CorstUis,  prom. — B.  April  15. 
Jackson,  J.  N.,   Major,  46th  N.  I.,  to  be    Aid-de-Camp    to  the  Gor.-Gao. 

C— March  13. 

Kennett,  C.  R.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  37th  to  3d  Extra  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  18. 
Kiloer,  James,  Lieut,  (new  prom.,)  to  be  Assist  to  the  Superintend.  Engin.  at 

the  Presidency.— B.  April  26. 
Kane,  C,  Surg.,  to  take  rank  on  the  augmentation  of  the  In£sntry. — C.  April  3. 
I#ing,  T.,  Lieut,  3d  Light  Car.,  returned  to  duty. — M.  March  7. 
Long>  W.,  Lieut  8th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Neihrherry  Hills  for  health.— B.  Mk?  7. 
Le  Messurier,  Capt,  to  act  as  First  Asaist-Commiss.-Gen.  to  the  Poonah  EMTif., 

T.  Snodgrass,  on  fnrL — B.  April  30. 
Ltriugaton,  J.,  Capt.  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  r.  Morrison,  prom. — B.  April  10. 
Lyons,  H.,  Capt.  23d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  m  succ.  to  Bagnold. — ^B.  April  10. 
Lloyd,  Tbos.,  M.  D.,  adm.  Assist-Surg.— B.  April  12. 
Little,  J.,  Capt,  2d  Eur.  Reg.,  to  be  Inspector  of  Hill  Ports  in  the  Deccan,  r. 

Browne,  prom. — C.  April  8. 
Landon,  S.,  Lieut  18th  N.  I.,  on  furl  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  March  6. 
I,4oyd,  P.,  Assist-Surg.,  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  health.— B.  April  1. 

Morris,  G.  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  a  principal  Assist  in  the  Delhi  territory. — C.  Feb.  28. 

Money,  S.,  Esq.,  to  be  Third  Judge  of  Prov.  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for 
NorUiem  Division. — M.  March  4. 

Macfcentie,  W.  A.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— M.  Feb.  2^. 

Moncrieff,  J.  W.,  Capt  23d  N.  I.,  returned  to  du^.— M.  March  7. 

Monteith,  W.,  Lieut.-Col.  of  Engin.,  on  furL  to  Eur.- M.  March  7. 

Mdrille,  Lieut,  Fort  Adj.,  app.  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Svrrtr* 
— B.  May  1. 

•  Manoe,  D.,  Lieut,  2d  Gren.  N.  I.,  to  be  Quart-Mas.  and  Interp.  of  Hindostanee. 
— B.  May  12. 

llartm,  W.  fC,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collec.  of  the 
Jungle  Mebauls.— B.  April  2. 

Murray,  the  Hon.  L.  G.  H.,  to  be  Superintend,  of  the  Custody  and  Issue  of  Sta- 
tionery.—M.  April  15. 

Melville,  P.  M.,  Lieut.  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Fort  Adj.,  &c.  at  Bombay,  t.  Seton,  tad 
fixtni  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Hon.  the  Governor.— B.  April  29. 
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Meriton,  R.  O.,  Capt.,  2d  Ear.  Reg.,  to  be  Pay-Mas.  with  the  Gaikwar  Siifasi- 

diary  Fbroc,  r,  Melirilte.~B.  April  2*. 
Morse,  A.,  Cnpt.,  to  be  Sec.  to  the  Clolhiiiff  Board,  y.  Barr,  res.  on  promotioiu 

— B.  April  29. 
Mackenzie,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist*  to  the  lifagis.  and  to  the  CoIlec»  of  Shahabad. 

— B.  March  27. 
Moir,  A.,  Ens.  I&tb  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Saonderson,  prom.-^B.  April  10. 
Morgan,  T.,  Lieut.-Col.  Inf.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Salter,  prom.— B-  Apnl  10. 
Morrison,  W.,  Sen.  Major  Inf.,  to  be  Lient-Col.,  r.  Me|iU)  retired.—- B.  April  10. 
MacCuUoch,  H.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  of  Inf.— C.  April  12. 
Maun,  G.  K.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  of  ArtUl— B.  AprU  12. 

Mac  Dongall*  N.  P.,  Cadet,  prom  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  9th  N.  L— B.  April  12. 
Morse,  T.  R.,  Qadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  23d  N.  I.— C.  April  12. 
Meams,  J.,  adm*  Assist-Surg.  (not  arrived.) — B.  April  12. 
Meldmm,  C^pt.,  9th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Eur.—B.  April  1. 
Melville,  Lieut.,  to  be  Paymaster  with  the  Guicawar  Subsidiary  Force,  r.  Mel- 

drum,  on  furl. — B.  April  1. 

Nisbet,  M.,    Asaist.  Surg.,  app^  to  do  duty  with  the  62d  N.    L  at  Seetapore 

—C.Feb.  16. 
Napier,  J.  P.,  Capt,  24th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Barr,  prom.-^B.  April  10. 
Nerdl,  Edmund^  Ueut,,  permitted  to  resign.— C.  April  8. 

Oakes,  F.  A.,  («ieutenant,  Ist  Brig.  Horse  Artillery,  to  act  as  Riding  Master. 

— M.Marth4. 
Owen,  J.  S.,  Mr,,  admitted  Assist.  Surg.r— M.  March  4. 
Osborne,  Edward,  Major,  2d  N.  L,  returned  to  duty. — M.  March  7. 
Ord,  R.,  Lieut.,  24th  N.  !.« to  be  Capattn,  v.  Napier,  prom.— B.  April  10. 
Oldfiehl,  H.  S.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  of  Cawnpore.— B.  March  20. 

Poole,  C,  Lieul.-Col.  Comm.,  app.  to  51st.  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  16. 

Penrose,  W.  H.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  Uth  N.L— C.  Feb.  20. 

Poett,  J.  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  27jLh  N.  1.  at  Benares.— C.  Feb.  20. 

Penrose,  W.  H.,  Eos.,  posted  to  63d  N.  I.  at  Hansi.— C.  Feb.  20. 

Prescott,  C,  Lient.,  to  be*  Major  of  First  Brigade  at  Baroda. — B.  May  1. 

Proiher,  E.  R.,  Ist  Lieut,  ArtilU,  to  Uke  rank,  v.  Feybrought,  on  the  effectife 

strength.— B.  AprU  13. 
Parr,  S.  C,  Capt,  7th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Wilson.- B.  April  10. 
Partidge,  S.  H.,  Ens.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  7.  Corsellis,  prom.— AprU  10. 
pHrr,  T.,  Lieat.»  23d  N.  L,  to  take  rank  in  succ.,  v.  Lyons. — C.  April  10. 
Pemberton,  S.,  Cadet,  to  be  2d  Lieut.  Artill.— B.  April  12. 
Peters,  G.  J.,  Cadet^  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  14tb  N.  I.— B.  April  12. 
Preston,  J.  P.,  Lieut.~Col.,  permitted  to  resign.-^C.  April  8. 
Payne,  Lieut.,  Third  Assbt.  Commiss.- Gen.,  to  assume  charge  of  the  Commii. 
*   Duties  with  the  Cutch  Subsid.  Force.— B.  March  31. 

Ross,  L.,  Ens.,  posted  to  34th  N.  I.  at  Sangor.- C.  Feb.  20. 

Roy,  Wm.,  the  Rev.  (D.  D.),  to  act  as  Archdeacon  of  Madras. — M.  March  4. 

Rawlinson,  H.,  Kns.«'lst  Gren.  N.  I.,  to  be  Interp.  of  Uindostanee. — B.  May  12« 

Ritherdon,  T.,  Lieut,  Artill.,  retired.— B.  April  10. 

Raitt^  C.  B,  Lieut.*Gen.  N.  i.,  to  Uke  rank,  v.  Stenton,  dec.— B.  April  10. 

Rooke,  J.  N.,  Cadet,  to  be  2d  Lieut.  ArtiU.— B.  Aprtt  12. 

Robertson,  A.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  and  posted  to  10th  regt — B.  April  12. 

Robinson,  H.  C,  Cadet,  promoted  to  Ensign,  and  posted  to  1st  Gren.  N.  L 
— B.  April  12. 

Rnssell,  John,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  11th  N.  I.— B.  April  12. 

Eusseil,  Wro.,  Surg./(M.D.),  to  be  Surgeon  to  the  Gov.-Gen.— C.  March.  13. 

Rollings,  W.,  Capt,  2d  Gren.  regt.  N.  1.,  on  furlough  to  the  Cape  for  health. 

.—B.  March  22. 

Ramsay,  H.  N.,  Lieut,  24th  N.  L,  appointed  to  act  as  Interp.  in  the  Mahcatte 
Language  to  the  11th  N.  1. — B.  March  31 ;  and  to  act  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Bazars  at  Poonah,  during  the  absence  of  Captain  Robertson^  on  duty  else- 
where!— B.  April  1. 

Onentai  Herald,  FoL  19.  N 
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Spilabniy,  E.  R.,  Lieut,  37th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  Bareilly  Prov.  Batt,  ▼.  Lieut. 

George.— C.  Feb.  15. 
Smith,  F.  E.,  Lieut.,  Ist  extra  N.  L,  to  be  Adj.  r.  Macdonald.— C.  Feb.  20. 
Slarke,  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  43d  N.  L,  at  Benares.--C.  Feb.  20. 
Sheppard,  H.  D.,  Sen.  Ens.,  19th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Wilkie,  deceased. 

— M.  Feb.  29. 
Stackpoole,  T.,  Ens.,  48th  N.  L,.  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  March  7. 
Scott,  C.  G.,  Lieut.,  1st  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  foe  health.— M.  March  7. 
Seton,  B.,  Lieut,  Barrack  Mast,  of  the  Presidency,  app.  a  Member  of  the  Com- 

fnittee  of  Survey.— B.  May  1. 
Sherriflf,  J.,  Maj.,  2d  Eur.    reg.,  to  Command  the  2d  Brigade  at  Baroda. 

— B.  May  1. 
Storktey,  H.,  Lieut,  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Interpreter  in  Mahratta  Lang. — ^B.  May  12. 
Shortt,  J.,  Lieut,  acting  Br^de  Major  of  the  Northern  Districts  of  Guzerat,  at 

Hursole,  to  assist  the  Ex.  Engin. — B.  April  21. 
Scott,  D.,  Lieut.,  3d  Light  Cat.,  at  Deesa,  to  assist  ^e  Exec.  Engin.  in  the 

Northern  Districts.— B.  April  21. 
Sannderson,?.,  Lieut,  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Edsall,  dec— B.  April  10. 
Sutton,  H.,  Supemum.,  1st  Lieut  ArtilL,  brought  on  the  effective  strength,  r. 

Blackford.— B.  April  10. 
Stark.  R.,  Lieut.,  Gren.  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  t.  Fenwick,  dec.— B.  April  10. 
St  Ckir,  W.  A.,  Cadet,  to  be  2d  Lieut.  ArtiU.— B.  April  12. 
Stather,  W.  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  posted  to  the  1st  Gren.  reg.— B.  April  12. 
Sprule,  S.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  7th  N.  I. — B.  April  12. 
Smith,  F.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  fifth  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 

of  Dirision  of  Benares. — ^B.  March  20. 
Smith,  G.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Register  of  the  Zillah  Court  at  Jessore.- B.  March  20. 
Seymour,  A.,  Capt,  20lh  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  April  3. 
Salter,  J.,  Sen.  Lieut-Col.,  Inf.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  Command.,  v.  Mackonochiey 

dec. — C.  April  5. 
Sbakespear,  H.,  Mr.,  to  officiate  as  Chief  Sec.  to  Government — C.  March  13. 
Stirling,  A.,  Mr.,  to  officiate  as  Sec.  to  Govemm.  in  the  Secret  and  Polit  Depart 

— C.  March  13. 
Smith,  G.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Register  of  the  Zillah  Court  at  Cnttack.— B.  March  13. 
Scott,  T.  C,  Mr,,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Magistrate  and  the  Collector  of  Patna. 

— C.  March  13. 
Stirling,  B.,  Mr.,  to  l)e  Private  Sec.  to  the  Governor- General. — C.  March  13. 
Smith,  G.,  Lieut,  20th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Fort  Adj.  at  Ahmednugger,  v.  Smee,  ou 

leavo.-*C.  March  24. 
Stark,  Lieut.,  acting  third  Assist  Commiss.-Gen.,  to  join  the  office  of  the  first 

Acting  Commiss.-Gen.  Presidency  Division. — B.  March  29. 
Tait,  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  28th  N.  I.,  at  Barrackpore.— C.  Feb.  20. 
Thomas,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  CoUec.  and  Magis.  of  Trichinopoly. 

— M.  AprU  15. 
Thomas,  C.  S.,  Eos.,  22d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Macintosh,  dec.— B.  April  30. 
Trash,  F.,  Superintend.-Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. — B.  April  19. 
Thuillier,  C,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Quar.-Mas.  and  Inter,  in  Hiodoostanae  to  the  2d 

Rqr.  of  Light  Cav.,  v.  Ottley,  on  duty  at  Cawnpore. — B.  April  30.  • 
Teas&le,  Lieut.,  25th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Brigade  Major  at  Sattara,  v.  Wilson,  on 

furi.— B.  April  22. 
Todd,  T.,  Assist  Apothecary  Eur.  Reg.,  permitted  td  resign. — B.  April  22. 
Trevelyan,  W.,  Lieut,  2d  Light  Cav.,  on  furl.  totNeUgherry  Hills  forheal^ 

— C.  April  10. 
Thomson,  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  1st  Eur.  Reg.— B.  Aprfl  12. 
Taylor,  W.,  Surg.,  M.  D.,  to  take  rank  on  the  augmen.  of  the  Inf. — C.  April  3. 
Twellyan,  H.  W.,  Lieut  ArtiU.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.- B.  April  1. 
Tapp,  J.,  Lieut,  app.  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  annual  and  special  ra- 

pairs  to  the  Military  Buiklings  at  Aseerghnr.— B.  April  2. 
▼ardon,  W.,  Lieut.,  1st  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Qai^r.-Mas.  and  Interp.  In  the  ffindoa- 

tanee  language. — B.  May  12. 
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Vragban,  J.,  Lietit.-CoL-Coin.,  Fort  and  Town  Major  of  Fort  WiUiaBiy  to  bt 
Sapem.  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Gor.-Gen. — C.  March  13. 

Wrottesley,  H.,  Lieut-Col.,  app.  to  15th  N.  L—C.  Fd>.  18. 

Wright,  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  26th  N.  I.,  at  Cawnpore.— C.  Feb.  20. 

Wamch,  N.,  Sorg.,  on  fiirl.  to  Eur.  for  health.— €.  March  4. 

Wronghton,  J.  C,  Esq.,  to  be  Sub-CoUector  and  Joint  Magistrate  of  Caddapali* 

— M.  March  4. 
White,  J.,  Surg.,  to  be  Can.  Surg,  at  Secnnderabad,  ▼.  Henderson. — ^M.  March  4. 
Warner,  T.  S.,  Lieut.  18th  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— M.  March  7. 
Whlttiitf,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Assist,  to  CoUec.  of  Colombo,  ▼.  Scott—- Feb.  28. 
Wells,  Lieut,  and  Acting  Paymaster,  to  take  charge  of  the  Pay  Depart  in  the 

Sisrat  Dinsion.— B.  April  29. 
Willoughby,  E.,  Capt,  Deputy  Assi8t-QQar.-Mas.-Gcn.  at  Baroda,  to  assist  the 

Exec.  Engin.— B.  April  21. 
Ward,  the  Rer.  R.,  to  be  Senior  Chaplain  at  Poonah.— €.  April  22. 
Wilkie,  W.,  Capt  15th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Iredell,  res.— B.  April  10. 
Webb,  H.  M.,  Supem.  First  Lieut.  Artill.,  brought  on  the  effective  strength,  r. 

Campbell,  prom. — ^B.  April  10. 
Wilson,  D.,  Major,  7th  N.  I.,  to  rank,  v.  Morgan,  prom. — C.  April  10. 
Walker,  J.,  Sen.  AjMist-Surg.,  M.  D.,  to  be  Surg,  on  the  augmentation  of  a 

Golundauze  hatt — B.  Api^  10. 
Watkins,  C.  W.,  Capt,  2d  Eur.  Reg.,  returned  to  duty.— B.  April  12. 
Warmald,  R.  C,  Cadet»  to  be  2d  Lieut  of  ArtiU.— B.  April  12. 
Wyatt,  S.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  posted  to  5th  N.  1.— B.  April  12. 
Williams,  J.,  adm.  Assist-Surg. — B.  April  12. 

Walter,  C,  Capt,  Ist  Eur.  Reg.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Feb.  23. 
Wells,  C.  H.,  Lieut,  26th  N.  I.,  app.  Acting  Paymas.  with  the  Baroda  Subsidiary 

Foroe.— B.  April  1. 
Webber,  the  Rev.  F.,  to  be  Junior  Chap,  at  Poonah,  v.  Goode,  rem. — B.  April  29. 

BIRTHS. 

Atherton,  the  lady  of  Robert,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Delft  Island,  Ceylon,  Feb.  21  • 
Anderson,  the  lady  of  G.  W.  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  the  Bee- hive,  Bombay,  March  5. 
Boddam,  the  lady  of  R.  H.,  'Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  still-born,  at  Cal* 
cutta,  April  6. 

Billamore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  F.,  17th  N.  L,  of  a  son,  at  Bhewndy,  April  16. 
Bvlkley,  the  lady  of  Lient,  20th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  the  Adawlnt  at  Kaini» 
April  20. 

CbriBtiana,  the  lady  of  Charles,  Esq.,  of  son,  at  Calcutta,  May  17. 

Colynn,  the  lady  of,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Beng.  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  at  the  Residency  at 

Hyderabad,  April  22. 
Cockbum,  the  lady  of  M.  D.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Salem,  April  21. 
Cary,  the  lady  of  Sic  Charles,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  atSurdah  Residency,  April  1* 
CoWin,  ^e  lady  of  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Serv.,  at  Hyderabad,  AprU  22. 
Cunliffe,  the  lady  of  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  April  12. 
Clifton,  the  lady  of  Captain  Wm.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  March  11. 
De  Fries,  the  lady  of  Tliomas,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Pondicherry,  March  16. 
Duntop,  the  lady  of  WiUiam,  Major,  52d  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcatta, 

Feb.  11. 
Creville,  the  lady  of  Capt,  16th  Lancers,  and  Brig.  Major,  to  his  Ma|esty't 

forces,  of  a  daughter,  at  Fort  William,  Feb.  28. 

Forbes,  the  lady  of  J.  A.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Surat,  May  9. 
Farrington,  the  lady  of  Capt,  Horse  Artill.,  of  a  son,  at  Saugor,  Feb.  21. 

Grant,  the  lady  of  Capt  C.  St  John,  commanding  3d  regiment  Nizam's  Inf.,  of 
a  son,  at  Bolanun^  April  24. 
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Griffith,  the  ladj  of  G.  J.,  Esq.,  at  Maza^n,  April  20. 

Gahagan,  the  lady  of  Thomas,  Esq.,  Ct7.  Senr.,  of  a  son,  at  the  Presidencr. 
March  29. 

Hay,  the  lady  of  lient  and  Adjutant,  James,  Benares  Prov.  Batt,  of  a  son,  at 

Benares,  Feb.  6. 
Houghton,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  (H.  C.  M.)  of  a  daughter,  at  Colaba,  April  9. 
Hodgson,  the  lady  of  Francis,  Captain  35th  reg.,  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Meerut. 
Keays,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  R.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Surat,  May  1. 
Keer,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  2d  Eur.  reg..  of  a  daughter,  at  Kamptee,  Feb.  22. 
Kentish,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  Civ.  Senr.,  of  a  son,  at  the  Piestdency  at 

Bombay,  April  27. 
LiddeU,  the  lady  of  D.  M'Waught,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  March^  18. 
Middlecoat,  the  lady  of  Lieut.,  and  Quart.  Mast,  2d  Batt.  Artil.,  of  a  son,  at 

Secunderabad,  April  25. 
Morris,  the  lady  of  Henry,  Esq.,  of  twin  sons,  at  Cuddalore,  May  9. 
Macqueen,  the  lady  of  Major  A.,  86th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Moulmein. 

Feb.  20. 
M'Kenzie,  the  lady  of  Major  W.  G.,  of  a  son,  at-Catcutta,  March  20. 
Mncvitie,  the  lady  of  W.,  Lieut.  ArtilL,  of  a  daughter,  on  the  River,  Calcutta, 

Feb.  20. 
Nott,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.-Gen.,  19th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Secunderabad, 

April  25. 
Nay  lor,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  H.  M.  89th  reg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Fort  St  George, 

April  21. 
Fringle,  the  lady  of  W.  A.,  Esq.,  of  Civ.  Senr.,  of  a  son,  -at  Cbuprah,  March  3. 
Plowden,  the  lady  of  Capt,  20tb  M.N. I.,  of  a  son,  still-bom,  at  Quilon,  March  5. 
Robinson,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  W.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  March  23. 
Rogers,  the  lady  of  Charles,  Capt,  20th  regt..  at  Barrackpore,  March  12. 
Ricketts,  the  lady  of  R.  R.,  Esq.,  48th  M.  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Aurungabad, 

March  11. 
Rumsay,  the  lady  of  H.  N.,  Lieut,  24th  N.  L,  of  a  son,  at  Poonah,  Feb.  12. 
Ranny,  the  lady  of  W.  P.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bancote,  March  17. 
Stnrt,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  O.  F.,  16th  M.  N.  I.,  of  a  dnughter,  at  Veltore,  April  10. 
Smith,  the  lady  of  Samuel,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Berharopore,  March  30. 
Squire,  the  lady  of  Lieut  E.  D.,  Bom.  Marine,  of  a  still-bom  girl,  at  Calcutta, 

March  27. 
Stewart,  the  lady  of  Robert,  Esq.,  jun.,  of  a  son,  at  Futtc^hnr,  March  16. 
Sherer,  the  lady  of  Lieut  G.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  of  a  son,  at 

Sulkea,  March  20. 
Stewart,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.  G.  M.,  of  a  daughter,  at  the  Neilgberry  Hills, 

March  10. 
Twemlow,  the  lady  of  Captain  G.,  Bengal  Artillery,  of  a  son,  at  Aurungabad, 

April  10. 
'  Heroey,  the  lady  of  M.  J.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a  son,  at  Benares,  March  12. 
Vincent,  the  lady  of  G.  F.  P.,  Adj.,  Provincial  Batt,  of  a  daughter,  at  Burdwan, 

March  17. 
'WiUoughby,  the  lady  of  Captain,  at  Sevemdroog,  April  8. 
Watkins,  the  lady  of  Captaian  A.,  7th  R.  Light  Cav.,  of  a  son,  at  Madras, 

March  27. 
Waters,  the  lady  of  G.  J.,  Esa.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chittoor,  March  4. 
Wedderbnm,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  Civ.  Senr.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bombay, 

May  10. 
Wood,  the  lady  of  G.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Chowringhee,  March  7. 
Whiting,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Jas.,  of  a  son,  at  Cawnpore,  Feb.  26. 
Webber,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  P.,  Chaplain,  of  a  still-bora  son,  in  camp  at 

Malligaum. 
Young,  the  lady  of  Doctor,  of  a  daughter,  at  Sattara,  March  4. 
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Aibnthnot,  R.  K.»  Esq.»  to  Anne,  second  dang^hter  of  Col.  IiltigenU,  20tli  foot, 

at  Poonah,  March  20. 
Cartwright,  C.  R.,  Esq.,  of  Ayno,  Northamptonshire,  M.  P.,  to  Alicia,  at  Cal- 
cutta, April  7. 
Cotton,  H.  P.,  Capt,  7th  Licfat  Car.,  and  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Maj.-Oen.,  to 

G«orgiana,  3d  daughter  of  Major-Gen.  Pine,  comm.  the  Presidency  difision  at 

Calcutta,  March  25. 
Crommelin,  J.  D.,  Lieat,  Bengal  Horse  ArtilL,  to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter 

of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Pennington,  of  BiUby,  Lincolnshire,  at  Meerot,  March  10. , 
Edmonds,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Sea  Service,  to  Harnett  Hose,' 

youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Philip  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  St.  Albans,  Herts, 

AprU  15. 
Frith,  Robert,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  to  Clara  Mary  Lind,  daughter  of  the  late  Major 

Joseph  Thornton,  Bengal  Army,  at  Calcutta,  April  10. 
Fitzgerald,  Lieut,  and  Quar.  Master  J.,  42d  N.  I.,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 

Lieut-Col.  Wight,  42d  N.  1.,  at  Gooly,  March  20. 
F^ntoo,  Capt  M.,  13th  Foot,  to  Mrs.  Eliaabeth  S.  Campbell,  youngest  daughter 

of  tiie  Rer.  Russell  Knox,  Leitrim,  Ireland,  at  Calcutta,  April  3. 
Forb^,  the  Hon.  Robert,  Civ.  Serv.,  youngest  son  of  Gen.  Lord  Forbes,  to  Frances 

Dorothea,  second  daughter  of  lliomas  Law  Hodges,  Eoq.,  of  Hemsted  Placs^ 

Kent,  at  Calcutta,  March  26. 
Griggs,  A8siSt.-Surg.,  28th  regt,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Lieut-Col.  Dalrymple, 

30th  foot,  at  Tnnchinopoly,  March  1. 
Godwin,  George,  Esq.,  to  Emily,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieut-Col.  J.  Leith,  55th 

regt,  at  Calcutta,  April  11. 
Gardiner,  Thomas  Geoige,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  only  son  of  the  late  Col.  Gardiner, 

of  Bellevue,  Southampton,  to  Mary  Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  P.  Grant, 

of  Bothiemurchus,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Bombay,  at  Bombay,  March  6. 
Knvvett,  W.  J.  B.,  Lieut,  88th  N.  1.,  to  Miss  E.  D.  Morris,  fifth  daughter  of 

the  late  J.  Morris,  Staines,  Middlesex,  at  Cawnpore,  March  10. 
Lawrence,  Lieut  Alex.  Wm.,  Uuar.-Mast,  Interp.  uid  Paymaster,  to  Miss  Hosanna 

Lyster,  at  Sbolapore,  April  10. 
Lfster,  F.  P.,  Capt  of  Artill.,  to  Miss  H.  E.  Honner,  at  Bombay,  April.  8. 
Liung,  G.  G.,  Lieut  in  his  Highness  the  Nizam's  serv.,  to  Elizabeth  Charlotte 

Diana,  daughter  of  the  l&te  Col.  Wm.  East,  at  Bombay,  Feb.  20. 
Martin,  Ens.  T.  D.,  28th  N.  I.,  to  Miss  Hannah  Simpson,  at  Calcutta,  April  5. 
Martin,  Lieut  W.,  52d  Bengal  N.  I.,  to  Jane  R.  Paton,  daughter  of  C.  Paton,  Esq., 

Junior  Commis.  at  Araccan,  at  Akyab,  March  26. 
Nixon,   W.,  Esq.,  19th  N.  1.,  Agent  with  the  Guikwar   Con.  at   Deesa,   to 

Maria  Money,  sister  of  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  his  High- 
ness the  Guikwar,  atBaroda,  May  1. 
putting,  C,  Lieut  2d  European  regt,  to  Miss  Emily  Stewart,  at  Hingolee, 

Feb.  15. 
Pickering,  C,  Esq.,  2d  batt  Pioneers,  to  Cora,  daughter  of  the  late  R.  Trewman, 

Esq.,  of  Exeter,  and  niece  to  Col.  IVewman,  of  the  Madras  Estab.,  at  Belgaum, 

March  6. 
Rickards,  R.,  Esq.,  son  of  R.  F.  Rickards,  Esq.,  of  Lantrissent,  Glamoiyanshlre, 

^  Isalielia,  youngest  daughter  of  E.  R.  Haigrove,  Esq.,  Madras  Civ.  Serv.,  at 

Madras,  April  10. 
Ryves,  Lieut  T.  J.,  43d  N.  I.,  to  Julia  Louisa,  jroungest  daughter  of  Lieut.-CoL 

Colebrooke,  Be  gal  N.  I.,  at  Wallajahad,  March  31. 
Sansoni,  L.,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Station,  to  Miss  L.  Twynam,  sister  to  T.  H. 

Tieynam,  Esq.,  Master  Attendant  of  Galle,  at  Ceylon,  Feb.  26. 
Swinhoe,  R.,  Esq.,  to  Caroline,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Anderson,  18th 

foot,  atCalcutU,  Feb.  18. 
Tennant,  Capt.  J.,  Assist- Adj.-Gen.  of  Artill.,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 

C.  Patersoo,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  at  Calcutta.  April  7. 
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Bttrrovs»  Mte,  A.  C^  daughter  of  Mr.  Borrows,  ABsist.  in  the  office  of  tke  See. 

to  Gov.  Mil.  Dep.,  &t  Calcutta,  April  19. 
Borrows,  W.,  only  son  of  John  finrrowf ,  £«}.,  of  Sfaigapore,   at  CalouCIa, 

April  20. 
Bornet,  Andiew  Bffonrison,  infant  son  of  Lieat.  W.,  2d  Enr.  rert.,  at  Bomhar, 

Maich21. 
Cheap,  John,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  at  Gonatea,  April  16. 
Craster,  Henrietta  Anne,  daughter  of  Ci^tain  Craster,  30th  N.  I.,  at  MaauU- 

patam,  March  23. 
Croesley,  the  wife  of  Major  Francis,  at  Henffolee,  March  1. 
Datt,  Captain,  of  the  free  trader,  Janet ^  at  Calcutta,  May  1. 
Denham,  the  Rev.  J.  E.,  Chaplain  on  the  Estab.  at  Kaira,  Feb.  17. 
Forster,  Lieut.,  17th  N.  I.,  at  Tannah,  May  3. 
Faria,  John  de,  Esq.,  aged  79,  at  Bombay,'  May  8. 

Fyvie,  Sophia,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  F^vie,  at  Bombay,  March  8. 
Greenwa^,  Edward  Croft,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  at  Madras,  April  27. 
Grote,  Lieut.  F.,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Hon.  Gov.-Gen.,  aged  21,  at  Calcutta. 

April  21. 
Gagerlv,  P.  M.  A.,  infant  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  Gogerly,  at  Calcutta,  April  21. 
Gage,  Major  WilUam,  36th  N.  I.,  aged  41,  at  Buzar,  March  25. 
Griffith,  Rhoda  Henrietta,  daughter  of  G.  J.,  Esq.,  at  Mazagon,  April  20. 
Hewitt,  P.,  Comet,  3d  Light  Cav.,  at  Arcot,  Feb.  5. 
Lamb,  George,  Esq.,  at  Hyderabad,  April  9. 
Laech,  W.,  Ens.,  48th  foot,  at  Paulsamoodrum,  March  2. 
Lloyd,  Adolphus  Thomas,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Service,  aged 

30  years,  at  Calcutta,  March  23. 
Loch,  James,  Esq.,  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Onde,  aged  S3,  at 

Lucknow,  March  12. 
Leech,  W.,  Ens.,  48th  foot,  at  Paulsamoodrum,  March  2. 
Maran,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.  G.,  16th  N.  L,  at  Gorruckpore,  Feb.  7, 
M'Curdy,  Helen  Flora,  the  infant  daughter  of  Capt.  E.  A.,  at  Trichinopoiy, 

April  4. 
M'Queen,  William,  Lieutenant^  5th  N.  I.,   at  the  Heggud  Pass,  in  Coiii|^» 

March  22. 
MulhoUand,  Mr.  B^  ArtiGcer  in  the  New  Mint,  at  Bombay,  April  9. 
Nisbet,  J.,  Assist.  Surg.,  of  the  Estab.  at  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta,  April  17. 
Phillip,  E.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  £.  Phillip,  Esq.,  Surg,  of  the  6th  extra  N.  I^  at 

Dinapore,  April  22. 
Rogers,  Lieut.,  of  the  Hon.  Co.'s  cruiser  Antelope^  at  Bassadore,  Feb.  20. 
Ramsay,  the  infant  son  of  H.  N.,  Lieut.,  24th  N.  I.,  at  Poonah,  Feb.  13. 
Santo,  the  Rev.  Father  F.  C.  de  E.,  Commissary  of  the  Holy  ApostoUcal  Order 

of  St.  Francis,  aaed  57,  at  Madras,  April  6. 
Simpson,  C.  F.  Le  B.,  infant  son  of  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  April  15. 
Shum,  John,  Esq.,  Civ.Serv.,  atPatna,  March  15. 
Seton,  David,  Esq.,  aged  30  years,  at  Bombay,  Feb.  19. 
Turner,  Theophila  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Turner,  Esq.,  Beng, 

Serv.,  at  Bareilly. 
Taylor,  Frederick,  the  infant  son  of  W.  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  at  Madeira, 

March  2. 
Wilson,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  the  Trichinopoly  Light  Inf.,  aged  23,  at  Janlnak, 

Feb.  24. 
Walkins,  the  infant  son  of  Capt.  A.,  at  Madras,  March  27. 
Waters,  Eliza,  wife  of  G.  Jenkms  Waters,  Esq.,  Mad.  Civ.  Serv.,  at  Chittoor, 

March  9. 
Warden,  Lionel  Francb,  infant  son  of  John,  Esq.,  Civ.  atPOonah,  March  28. 
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SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIYALS  FROM  EASTERN  PORTS. 


1828. 
Sept  I 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  12 
Sept  12 
Sept  12 
Sept  12 
Sept.  13 
Sept  13 
Sept  13 
Sept  13 
Sept  IS 
Sept  15 
Sept 15 
Sept 15 
Sept  15 
Sept  15 
Sept  15 
Sept  15 
Sept  18 
Sept  18 
Sept  18 
Sept 18 
Sept.  20 
Sept  22 
Sept  22 
Sept  22 
Sept24 
Sept  25 


Portof  AnriTsL  Ship's  Name. 


Plymouth  .. 
Plymouth  . . 
Falmouth  . . 
Falmouth  .. 
Plymouth  .. 
Liverpool .  • 
Portsmouth 
Cowes 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Margate    .. 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Cowes       . . 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth  . . 
Cowes 
Holyhead  . . 
Liverpool . . 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth  . . 
Plymouth . . 
Falmouth  . . 
Plymouth  . . 
Clyde 

Penzance  .. 
Penzance  .. 
Clyde 
Downs 
Downs 


Zenobia  ' 

Astell 

Bolivar 

Ganges 

Eliza 

Calcutta 

I^dyFaVel^ham 

Maria 

Mary  Anii 

Speke 

Grecian 

Larkins 

York 

Prince  Regent 

Henry 

MarofAu^lesea 

ElphinstOne  .. 

Carnarvon     . . 

Mar  m  ion 

Bombay  (84) . . 

Bellona 

Laurel 

Medway 

Janet 

Lady  Gordon 

Eleanor 

Mary 

Kerswell 

Catharine 

VaUeyfield     . . 

Jane 

Mt  Elphinstone 

City  of  Bordeaux 

Sir  Chas.  Price 


Commander^       Place  of  Depart.    Data. 
1828. 
Douglas    ..     Bengal     ..     Mar.  20 
Levy  China      ..     Jan.    21 

Mac  Donnal  Cape  . .  June  13 
Boultbee  ..  Bengal  ..  Feb.  27 
Leary  ..  N.S.Wales  Apr.  8 
Stroyan  ..  Bengal  ..  Mar.  14 
Adler  ..  Bombay..  May  4 
Ruards  ..  Manilla  ..  Mar.  15 
Spottiswood  Singapore 
Harrison  ..     Penang  .. 

Mauritius 

China 

Bengal    . . 

Bengal 


Apr.     13 


Smith 

Campbell  . 

WQkinson 

Murphy    •. 

Westmoreland  Bombay  . . 

Stewart     ..     .    .. 

Atkinson  ..     Bengal     .. 
Winspear . .     Singapore 
Jameson  . .     Mauritius 


Apr 
Mar. 

May  3 

Feb.  7 

Mar.  30 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  21 


Campbell . . 
Hutchinson 
Tait 

Wight       . . 
Whittleton 
Bell 

Edmonds  . . 
Macheath 
Armstrong 
Kinnaird  .. 
Johnson  .. 
Jameson  •• 
Ritchie    • . 

Talbutt    !. 


Bombay 

Singapore 

Bengal 


Mar.  8 

Apr.  4 

IVlay  € 

May  26 


Apr.  24 
N.S.  Wales  Feb.  18 
Bombay  ..     June     4 


Bombay  .. 
Madras  • . 
Batavia  . . 
Cape 

Bombay  •• 
Bombav  .. 
Maoritius 
Bombay  .. 
Cape 
South  Seas 


June  2 

Apr.  30 

Apr.  3 

June  28 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  20 

May  17 
June 


ARRIVALS    IN    EASTERN    PORTS. 


1828. 
March  13 
March  13 
March  14 
March  26 
April  4 
April  9 
April  12 
April  23 
May  7 
May  15 
May  19 
May  24 
May  25 
June  1 
June  1 
June  1 
Jmie      2 


Port  of  Arrival. 

N.S.Wales 

Singapore 

Madras 

Bombay 

N.  S.  Wales 

V.  D.  Land 

Bombay 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 


Ship's  Name. 

Asia 

Hindost^n 

Georgiana 

Cumberland 

Margaret 

Eliza 

Bolivar 

Reliance 

Tree 

Lord  Amherst  . . 

Govern.  Harcourt 

Dunira 

GaHovedian 

Rising  Star 

Edinburgh 

Duch.ofAthoU.. 

Annandale 


Commander. 

Stead 

Renner 

Moon 

Steel 

Coulthard 

Fiige 

Winder 

Hayes 

Frank 

AdUe 

Tnllis 

Hamilton 

Martin 

Gillies 

Box 

Daniell 

Penn 


Portof  Depart. 

.     London 
•     Liverpool 
.     London 
London 
.     Gh 


don. 
Liverpool 
London 
Clyde 
Lonion 
London 
London 
Liverpo<^ 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
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General  List  of  Passengers. 


DEPARTURES    FROM    EUROPE. 


Bftte. 

Port  of  Depart. 

Ship's  Name. 

Commander. 

1828. 

Aug.  29 

Liverpool 

Unity 

Johnson 

Aug.  29 

Grayesend 

Persian 

Plunkett 

Aug.  30 

Grareseud 

WeUington 

Evans 

Sept   2 

Gr&vesend 

Sesostrik 

Yates 

Sept.  3 

Liverpool 

Hope 

Morce 

Sept  3 

Grayesend 

Alfred 

Hill 

Sept.   7 

Liverpool 

Ganges 

Jefferson     . 

Sept   7 

Graveseud 

Wm.  Hannington 

Wilcockson 

Sept.  8 

Graveseod 

Swiftsure 

Johnson 

Sept  11 

Gravesend 

Lord  Melnlle     . . 

Sedgwicke 

Sept  15 

Gravesend 

Robarts 

Corbyn 

Sept  15 

Cowes 

Calcutta 

Mullen 

Sept  18 

Portsmouth    . . 

Admiral  Buyskes 

Duncan 

Sept  18 

Liverpool 

Protector 

Bragg 

Sept  19 

Gravesend 

Jessie 

Winter 

Sept  21 

Gravesend 

Duke  of  Roxburgh 

Brown 

Sept  22 

Gravesend 

Pero 

Rutter 

Sept  22 

Portsmouth     . . 

Crocodile 

Montague    , 

Sept  23 

Greenock 

George  &  Mary . . 

Pottinger     , 

Sept  26 

Gravesend 

Fairfield 

Booth 

Sept  25 

Gravesend 

Barretto,  jun.     . . 

Shannon 

tSept26 

Gravesend 

Resource 

Stoddart 

DestinatkMi. 

Mauritius 

V.D.Land 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bengal 

V.  D.  Land 

V.D.Land 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Bombay 

Cape 

Madras 

Cape 

Madras 

Bengal 

V.  D.  Land 

Madras 

Bengal 


Gknkral  List  of  Passengers. 

Passengers  Homewards. 

By  the  Nandi^  from  Bengal,  arrived  at  Liverpool : — Capts.  Grant.and  Robin> 
Bon  ;  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Bernard. 

Bv  the  Lady  Fervcrsham  from  Bombay : — Major  Macrie,  N.  I. ;  Captains 
Waker  and  Smith — ^the  latter  died  on  his  passage ;  Lieuts.  Bailey,  Landon^ 
^are,  and  W  H.  Short;  Drs.  Treesh  and  Provan;  Assist-Surg.,  Lloyd; 
Master  Simpson  ;  three  chiMen  and  two  servants. 

By  the  York,  from  Bengal : — Major  Fendal,  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Am- 
herst ;  Doctor  Patter&on  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Steward  ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Chippendale ;  Mes- 
dames  Durham  and  W.  T.  Fraser ;  three  servants  and  nineteen  invalids. 

By  the  Catherine,  from  Bombay  : — Rev.  Mr.  Fyvie,  lady,  and  four  children ; 
Mesdames  Cutchen  and  Leetch. 

By  the  Valley  field,  from  Bombay : — Capt.  Grice  of  the  Hon.  Comp.  Marines  ; 
Capt.  Seymour ;  Capt  Cotgrave,  (Ute  Commander  of  the  Tyne,  hurt  at  Bom- 
bay;)  Lieutenant  Viliiers,  4th  Dragoons ,  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

By  the  Fenelia,  from  Bengal : — Capt  P.  Campbell ;  Master  Campbell ;  Mes- 
dames Campbell  and  Enderly. 

By  the  Prince  Regent,  from  Bengal  and  Madras  :^-The  Hon.  J.  R.  Elphin- 
atone,  (died  at  St  Helena) ;  Lieut-Colonel  Mansell,  43d  N.  I.,  fdied  at  sea, 
June  17th)  ^  Captains  Boys,  45th  foot»  Thompson,  and  Hawkins ;  Capt 
M'CuUum,  \klQ  of  tht  Lalla  Rookh ;  Messrs.  M'Gregor  and  Maunsell ;  Mastres 
BojTS,  Colquhoun  and  Whitten;  Mesdames  M'Gregor,  Fitzgerald,  Whitten, 
Smith,  and  Colquhoun^  MiMses  Bums,  McGregor,  and  Fitzgerald  (bom  at  sea.j 

By  the  Elphinstone,  from  Bengal :— Capt  G.  Sadler,  47th  foot ;  Dr.  G.  Webb  ; 
Messrs.  Simon,  Curling,  and  E.  P.  Jenkins  ;  Mesdames  Webb,  and  two  children, 
and  Colberg,  and  child  ;  three  servants. 

<By  the  Cleveland,  from  Bombay^  — Lieut.  Hamilton,  41st  foot ;  Messrs.  Eus- 
tace, Laird,  Malcolmson,  and  Siiarpe. 

By  the  Henrv,  from  Bombay  : — Lieut-Col.  Grant ;  Lieuts.  Cunningham,  H. 
Trevellyan,  W.  Trevellyan,  C.  Blood,  Stackpoole,  and  G.  Constable  ;  Ensign 
J.  Stackpoole ;  Mesdames  Grant  (died  at  sea)  and  Brandera ;  two  servants. 
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East  India  Monopoly — ^Export  Trade  to  India. 

The  period  is  now  fast  approaching  when  the  concerns  of  our 
East  In^an  Empire  will  demand  the  attention  of  Parliament.  In 
whatever  light  we  contemplate  the  questions  which  it  will  then  be 
the  duty  of  the  British  L^slature  to  determine^  we  shall  find  that 
they  exceed  in  importance^  commercial,  political,  and  moral,  all 
those  which  the  history  of  this  countr}'  has  yet  had  occasion  to  re- 
cord. The  direct  sovereignty  over  an  immense  continent,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  certainly  not  overrated  at  100  millions, — the 
condition,  usages,  laws,  religion,  of  whom,  all  equally  dissimilar  to 
our  own,  are  diversified  among  themselves  by  every  variety  of  form 
and  combination,  exercised  at  a  distance  of  14,000  miles,  by  a  people, 
whose  immediate  territory  in  population,  fertility,  and  extent,  scarce* 
ly  bears  an  assignable  proportion  to  this  vast  dependency  -,  even  if 
it  absorbed  all  the  energies  and  all  the  resources  of  its  rulers,  would 
still  be  an  object  well  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and 
admiration.  But  when  we  reflect  how  small  a  fraction  of  British 
industry,  wealth,  and  power,  is  employed  in  the  administration  of 
these  splendid  possessions, — ^that  they  are,  in  fact,  governed  by  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  whose  European  servants,  civil  and  military^ 
at  home  and  in  Asia,  do  not,  in  all  {m>bability,  much  exceed  50,000 
men,  all  of  whom  are  imbued,  in  the  early  twilight  of  their  leason^ 
with  principles  totally  inconsistent  with  any  notion  of  equitaUe 
rule, — ^formed,  to  the  most  arduous  of  all  undertakings,  by  no  prepa- 
ratory discipline  or  institution,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
no  respect  for  the  prejudices,  of  the  people  submitting  to  their  yoke^ 
—esteeming,  in  the  deliberate  conviction  of  system  and  education, 
the  sphere  of  their  authority  as  a  temporary  exile,  and  the  millions 
whom  they  are  permitted  to  coerce,  as  the  mere  instruments  of  their 
own  aggrandisement ; — ^there  is  something  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
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images  \vhich  the  spectacle  presents  so  extremely  wonderful  and  im- 
posing, as  not  only  to  check  all  precipitancy  of  determination,  but 
almost  to  dishearten  and  discourage  the  hope  of  effectual  interference 
in  a  state  of  things  under  which  such  anomalies  have  so  long  existed, 
and  continue  to  exist. 

It  is,,  however,  no  longer  within  the  option  of  Parliament  to  in- 
stitute or  decline  an  investigation,  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
Sast  India  Company,  the  distress  of  our  manufoctnrers,  the  impa- 
tience of  our  merchants  and  shipowners,  the  stagnation  of  trade,  the 
altered  scheme  of  our  commercial  polity,  the  state  of  India,  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  New  World,  conspire  to  enforce.  Indolence 
may  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  the  intricate  labyrinth  in  which  the 
criminal  neglect  of  twenty  years  will  have  involved  the  affairs  of 
India,— corruption  may  dread  the  exposure  of  excesses  unequalled 
by  any  enormities  in  our  domestic  history  in  the  worst  of  times, — 
the  retainers  of  monopoly  will  strain  every  nerve,  and  employ  every 
artifice,  to  procrastinate  inquiry,  until  the  time  is  past  for  deliberate 
decision ; — but  unless  the  people  of  £ngland  are  utterly  lost  to  all 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  high  trust  committed  by  Providence  to 
their  care,  as  well  as  of  the  vital  interest  which,  on  their  own  ac- 
count, they  have  in  its  due  administration,  they  will,  by  every  con- 
stitutional endeavour,  early  and  perseveringly  interpose  to  convert 
a  charter  of  Monopoly  and  Exclusion  into  a  charter  of  Free  Settle- 
ment and  Free  Trade  for  themselves,  and  of  Rights  and  Privileges 
for  the  Natives  of  India.  They,  indeed,  ought  to  be  the  first  objects 
of'  our  solicitude.  To  raise  them  in  the  scde  of  social  existence,  by 
improving  their  moral  condition, — to  better  their  temporal  circum- 
stances, by  wresting  from  fiscal  rapacity  some  portion  of  the  fruits 
^  their  iU-requited  toil, — to  prepare  them  for  a  gradual  participa- 
tion in  the  blessings  of  freedom,  by  providing  an  effective  protection 
against  the  wanton  freaks  of  irresponsible  power, — ought,  and,  we 
trust,  will  be  the  prime  consideration  in  this  grave  deliberation  of 
policy  and  dominion.  The  people  of  Uindoostan  are  not  excepted 
from  the  rule  which  declares  the  happiness  of  the  subject  to  be  the 
end  and  purpose  of  Government.  If  practices  have  grown  up  under 
our  connivance,  in  flagrant  violation  of  that  eternal  law, — if  the 
ioQg  lease,  which  we  ratified  in  1813,  has  been  abused  by  our  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  waste  or  dilapidation  of  our  estate, — if  the  peasant 
of  Bengal  still  lives  on  18«.  a  year,^  with  no  clothing  for  ornament 
or  use,  but  the  '  cotton  rag  around  his  loins,*  surely  it  is  high  time 
to  inquire  if  the  extreme  of  misery,  thus  evidenced,  is  to  last  for 
ever,  and  what  chance  there  exists  of  meliorating  so  deplorable  a 
coodxiion. 
Besides,  however,  the  motives  which  duty,  humanity,  and  com- 
assion  suggest,  fbr  a  speedy  and  effectual  revision  of  our  relations 

*  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  12th  April,  1813,  p.  124. 
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with  the  East^  we  have  abuDdaot  reasons  to  engage  earnestly  wd 
zealously  in  the  work.     Justice  and  expediency  are,  in  this  questioi^ 
closely  and  inseparably  allied.    Let  any  noan,  at  all  acquainted  witb 
the  present  condition  of  this  country,  and  the  history  of  its  trade 
during  the  last  ten  years>  reflect  on  the  difficulties  under  which  die 
productive  classes  have  suffered,  by  the  continuing  surfeit  of  ^e 
few  regular  markets  to  which  the  products  of  our  industry  have 
access,  and  the  violent  alternations  of  prosperity  and  distress  to 
which  the  failure  of  precarious  and  hazardous  adventures  have  ex-* 
posed  them,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a 
certain,  uniform,  and  extensive  demand.     There  is  no  branch  of  in- 
dustrious occupation  which  is  not  afflicted  and  paralysed  by  the  evil 
of  superabundant  production.     Wherever  you  go,  want  of  employ- 
ment is  the  prevailing  cry,^-excessive  population  the  universal 
complaint, — schemes  of  emigration  the  deceitful  panacea.     Cooped 
up,  as  we  are,  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the 
absurd  impolicy  of  our  own  restrictions,  the  States  of  Europe  have 
little  inducement  to  extend  their  intercourse  with  England.     Hard- 
ware, woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  we  can  indeed  produce,  pf  a  quality 
and  price  superior  to  any  other  nation.     The  preparation  of  their 
raw  materia],  and  its  manufacture^  employ  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  j  in  the  intermediate  stages  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  millions  have  earned  an  honest  and  comfortable  subsist- 
ence.    The  skill  of  our  workmen,  and  the  excellence  of  our  ma- 
chinery, ensure  for  them,  wherever  they  are  admitted,  a  ready  and 
advantageous  sale.     It  is,  however^  the  policy  of  our  good  fnends 
and  allies  on  the  Continent  rigidly  and  systematically  to  exclude 
them  from  their  ports.     In  almost  every  part  of  Europe  bounties 
and  protecting  duties  encourage  foreign  capitalists  to  contest  the 
market  with  the  British  merchant.     America  has  at  length  acceded 
to  the  alliance  3  and  unless  we  can  make  it  their  interest  to  dissolve 
the  confederacy,  or  discover  fresh  fields  of  enterprise  for  ourselves, 
London  may  soon  be  as  Amsterdam,  Liverpool  as  Antwerp,  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  as  Bruges  and  as  Ghent, — immense  ceme- 
teries of  departed  wealth — the  mere  monuments  of  commercial 
grandeur. 

We  have,  however,  happily  within  our  reach  an  easy  remedy  for 
every  vexation  which  foreign  jealousy  can  inflict  upon  us.  U  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  will  but  take  an  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  view  of  their  own  interests,  and  resolutdy 
oppose  every  domestic  conspiracy  against  them,  the  restraints  im- 
posed upon  our  intercourse  with  Europe  are  matter  of  very  little 
concern.  Beyond  the  bar  which  our  own  laws  have  drawn,  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lie  immense 
regions,  producing  the  choicest  materials  of  European  luxury,  some 
of  whtefa  use  has  rendered  necessaries  of  life,  all  of  which  are  emi- 
nently contributory  to  its  enjoyment.    Nations,  rich  and  flourishing, ' 
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populous  beyond  all  precedent,  in  our  Western  World,  know  just 
enough  of  our  productions  to  induce  them  to  inquire  for  them  ¥dth 
unexampled  avidity.    There,  no  tariffs  impede  their  introduction,  or 
enhance  their  price,  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  consumer.     The  few 
and  furtive  opportunities  of  access  which  we  have  had  through  the 
medium  of  foreigners  and  the  East  India  Company  to  China  and 
the  Eastern  Seas,  have  enabled  us  to  acquire  information  respecting 
tiie  wants  and  the  taste  of  their  swarming  population,  which  has 
rendered  it  perfectly  notorious  that  British  manufactures  would  there 
meet  with  a  constant  and  extensive  demand.     Fourteen  years  only 
have  elapsed  since  private  trade  with  Hindoostan  has  been  indulged 
to  the  merchants  of  England,  and,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
last  year,  it  already  exceeds  in  value  the  whole  of  our  trade  with  the 
north  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
the  Netherlands,  by  991,779/.  5  that  of  all  Germany  by  2,767,803L ; 
that  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  Levant,  by 
697,082/.  5  that  of  our  colonies  in  North  America  and  the  United 
States,  by  707,053/.  -,  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  by  no  less  than  6,251,463/.*     We  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  believing  that  it  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  it  would  be,  if 
furly  laid  open  to  the  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital  of  the  private 
merchants  of  Britain,  and  to  the  natural  and  unfettered  energies  of 
oui  Indian  subjects.     Yet,  though  the  dulness  of  business,  and  the 
depression  of  manufactures,  are,  in  all  commercial  societies,  the 
everlasting  theme  of  complaint  and  lamentation, — though  the  work- 
men of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  are,  every  now  and  then,  dependent 
on  contribution  for  subsistence,  or  in  arms  a^nst  the  contrivances 
by  which  human  labour  is  abridged, — though  Ministers  and  Parlia- 
ment are  wearied  by  petitions,  and  remonstrances,  and  deputations 
on  all  other  subjects,  with  the  single  exception  of  Liverpool,  not  one 
trading  community  in  the  empire  has,  for  the  last  sixteen  years^ 
muttered  a  protest  against  that  most  odious  of  all  monopolies,  the 
East  India  Company. 

In  order  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  matters  now  at  issue  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  and  Monopoly,  as  well  as  of  the 
«pirit  in  which  the  contest  has  been  carried  on,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a  succinct  and  summary  view  of  the  relative  situations  of  the 
respective  litigants  since  the  commencement  of  the  dispute.  Many, 
(we  have  reason  to  know,)  opposed  upon  principle,  by  interest  and 
affection,  to  every  form  of  mercantile  restriction,  and  who  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  trade  is  best  secured  by  complete 
inamunity  ft'om  restraint,  are  still  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  contest 
requiring,  as  they  erroneously  conceive,  a  fi&miliar  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Indian  affairs.  Ahenated  by  this  delusion  from  an 
inquiry,  which  they  are  very  competent  to  conduct,  they  suspend 

•  See  '  Free  Trade  and  Colonisation  of  India,'  p.  72 
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their  opimons  on  a  question  of  vital  interest^  which  it  would  cost 
them  but  little  trouble  to  understand  and  decide.  The  cause  of 
justice^  policy,  and  truth,  is  thus  deprived  of  the  support  of  that 
public  opinion  which  can  alone  sustain  it  against  the  concentrated 
opposition  of  skilled  and  interested  enemies  5  and  theories  and 
fictions,  deserving  of  no  sort  of  credit,  are,  through  mere  indolence, 
taken  upon  trust. 

Before  the  acquisition  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  Bengal, 
A.D.  1765,  the  East  India  Company *s  trade  with  India  was  carried 
on  upon  the  common  principles  of  traffic,  namely,  by  sending  out 
such  commodities  as  found  a  demand  in  the  India  market  3  and 
where  that  demand  was  not  adequate  to  the  reciprocal  call  of  the 
European  market  for  Indian  goods,  by  a  large  annual  exportation 
of  treasure,  chiefly  in  silver.*  From  the  favour  of  the  princes  of 
the  Mogul  race,  the  Company  obtained  extensive  privileges,  and 
were  exempted  from  several  duties  to  which  naturd  bom  subjects 
were  liable.  Their  dustuck,  or  passport,  was  respected  at  all  the 
toll-bars  and  custom-houses  of  the  country,  and  much  private  trade 
was  surreptitiously  carried  on  under  its  protection.  This  privilege^ 
indeed,  soon  covered  with  its  immunity  all  the  merchandise  of  Ben- 
gal, and  became  a  source  of  so  much  injury  to  the  Native  traders, 
that  Cossim  All  Khan,  a  nabob,  who  owed  all  his  greatness  to  the 
Company,  could  contrive  no  means  of  evading  its  abuse,  but  the 
total  emancipation  of  trade  from  every  description  of  duty  or  impo- 
sition. For  this  measure  of  impartial  justice  and  unquestionable 
right,  the  Presidency  at  Calcutta  determined  to  eject  him  from  his 
throne,  to  which  they  raised  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly deposed.  From  the  facility  of  this  prince,  they  exacted  an 
assignment  of  part  of  the  territorial  revenue  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
the  office  of  Dewan,  or  Collector,  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar^ 
and  Orissa,  brought  the  administration  of  the  remainder  under  the 
control  of  the  Resident  at  his  court.  A  great  revolution  then  took 
place  in  the  trade  carried  on  between  the  Company  and  India,  the 
inmiediate  effect  of  which  was  not  less  ruinous  to  that  country  than 
it  was  delusive  to  the  people  and  Government  of  England.t  Large 
fleets  of  ships,  freighted  with  all  the  most  valuable  commodities  of 
the. East,  annually  arriving  in  the  Thames,  imposed  upon  the  public 
eye }  and,  as  men  reasoned  upon  the  common  principles  of  com- 
merce, naturally  gave  rise  to  an  opinion  of  the  happy  condition  and 
growing  opulence  of  a  country,  whose  surplus  productions  occupied 
so  large  a  space  in  the  commercial  world.  But  this  export  continued 
to  attach  consequence  to  the  trade,  and  consideration  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  ostensibly  conducted,  long  after  a  reciprocal  supply 
from  Europe  had  ceased.    The  territorial  revenue,  by  the  above- 

*  Vide  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  Afiairs  of  India,  AD.  1783. 
t  Ibid. 
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mentioned  assignment,  had  become  the  property  of  the  Proprietors 
of  East  India  Stock,  and  to  them,  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  must 
be  sent.  To  send  silver  into  Europe,  was  to  send  it  to  a  market 
where  it  had  long  been  most  profitably  employed  in  remittance  to 
Bengal,  to  be  there  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  merchandise* 
But  the  agents  of  the  Company  had  discovered  a  more  summary 
mode  of  supplying  the  European  market,  viz.  to  set  apart  a  certain 
portion  of  revenue  for  the  purchase  of  the  productions  of  India, 
which  they  afterwards  consigned  to  England.  This  was  called  the 
*  Investment ;'  and,  as  long  as  the  resoiuces  of  that  fertile  country 
were  equal  to  this  drain  upon  its  industry,  the  amount  of  the  In- 
vestment was  considered  as  a  certain  criterion  of  the  state  of  their 
affedrs. 

While  this  new  mode  of  trade  continued,  the  list  of  exports  from 
England  to  India  contained  very  few  articles  suited  to  the  wants  and 
desires  of  the  Native  inhabitants,  but  consisted  diiefly  of  military 
and  naval  stores,  clothing  for  troops,  and  other  objects  for  the  con- 
sumption of  European  residents.  The  gradual  impoverishment  of 
the  provinces  from  which  the  dominion  of  the  Company  enabled 
them  to  extract  this  annual  tribute,  soon  warned  its  agents  that  the 
unreqiuted  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country  could  not  con- 
tinue ;  the  progressive  decrease  of  the  Investment  alarmed  the  Di- 
rectors 5  and,  as  well  to  appease  their  dissatis£Eu:tion,  as  to  maintain 
the  exterior  appearances  of  prosperity  on  which  their  credit  at  home 
depended,  their  delegates  in  India  endeavoured  and  succeeded,  for  a 
while,  to  supply  their  exhausted  treasury  by  vk)lence  and  rapacity. 
All  the  wild  contrivances  of  insolvent  tyranny  were  successively  put 
in  practice  to  extort  funds  for  the  Investment  from  a  ruined  and 
beggared  population,  until  Mr.  Hastings,  in  1780,  announced  to  the 
Directors,  that  '  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  large  reduction, 
or,  possibly,  a  total  suspension,  of  their  Investnaent ;  that  they  had 
already  been  reduced  to  borrow  near  700,000/.,  but  that  that  re- 
source must  cease  at  a  certain  and  no  distant  period.*  This  predic- 
tion, as  might  be  expected,  coming  from  such  authority,  was  speedily 
verified  3  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Company,  and  the  miserable  con* 
dition  of  their  subjects,  rendered  interesting  by  the  brilliant  eloquence 
of  Burke  and  Sheridan,  the  struggle  for  power  between  Pitt  and 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  combined  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  this  country  to  the  political  condition  and  commercial 
opportimities  of  India. 

By  the  adjustment  which  followed  Mr.  Pitt*s  bill,  the  Natives 
were  relieved  from  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  Investment;  a 
BHaximum  of  dividend  was  enacted,  to  withdraw  all  temptation  to 
extortion  $  the  exdusive  privileges  of  the  Company  remained  invio- 
late )  their  revenues  were  in  some  degree  restored ;  and,  as  frv  as 
appeared  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  territory  already  ac- 
quued,  measures  were  taken  to  discourage  its  further  extension* 
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These,  however,  were  totally  inoperative.  Commercial  gain,  the 
original  object  of  the  '  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East,'  had  for  ever  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  concern  j  *  the  restric- 
tion on  the  dividend  confirmed  the  indifference,  while  the  rapid  and 
inevitable  enlargement  of  their  dominions  multiplied  opportunities 
of  Directorial  patronage  and  candidates  for  lucrative  employment. 
To  a  certain  extent,  and  of  a  certain  description,  the  exports  of  the 
Company  increased  with  every  accession  of  territory  j  and  the  esta- 
blishments of  Europeans,  to  which  such  accessions  gave .  rise;  but 
pretending  an  insuperable  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos 
against  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  they  took  no  pains  to  recom- 
mend to  their  use  the  staple  commodities  of  this  country.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  diligence  with  which  the  Company  inculcated 
the  unfitness  of  the  Indian  market  as  a  vent  for  British  manufac- 
tures, and  the  authority  which  the  lesson  received  from  the  publicity 
of  their  own  undeviating  practice,  the  impatience  of  absolute  prohi- 
bition was  so  great,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  provide  in  the 
33  Geo.  III.,  c.  52,  s.  87,  by  which  the  charter  was  renewed,  that 
tJiree  tbomsand  tons  of  shipping  should  annually  be  appropriated  to 
merchandise,  on  account  of  Private  Traders.  This  concession  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  effect  in  allaying  the  jealousy  entertained 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company,  which  was  further 
heightened  and  inflamed  when  the  commercial  treaty,  concluded  in 
^e  same  year  (1793)  with  America,  by  which  the  vessels  of  that 
country  were  admitted,  without  any  restrictions,  to  the  ports  of 
India,  became  more  generally  known.  No  more,  however,  could  at 
that  time  be  obtained ;  and,  either  on  account  of  designed  vexations, 
by  which  those  who  availed  themselves  of  this  scanty  privilege  were 
embarrassed,  or  the  unavoidable  formalities  and  delay  attending  its 
exercise,  the  consignments  to  India  by  free  traders  were  very  incon- 
aadefable,  and  the  tonnage  allotted  to  them  by  law  was  usually 
purchased  by  foreigners. 

In  this  state  things  remained  until  in  the  year  1812;  the  ap- 
proaching expiration  of  the  renewed  charter  revived  the  question 
between  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  and  the  Company.  The  time 
was  most  unpropitious  to  the  latter :  an  unusual  gloom  obscured 
the  commercial  prospects  of  the  country,  our  manufacturers  were 
distressed,  our  trade  contraband  in  almost  all  the  ports  of  continen- 
tal Europe,  and  a  general  distrust  prevailed  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
policy  so  very  analogous  to  that  pursued,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
omr  destruction,  by  the  rder  of  France.  Add  to  this,  the  actual 
condition  of  India  had  become  better  known  than  it  was  at  the 
previous  renewal  of  the  charter :  persons  whose  authority  and 
•tatioD  placed  them  above  subservience  to,  or  even  connection  with, 
ihe  Company,  and  whose  means  of  information  were  ample  and 

•  See  '  Oriental  Herald/  vol.  xiv.  p.  416. 
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uiiBiispected^  favoured  a  modified  rekxation  of  the  charter  ^  and  the 
flourishiDg  condition  of  the  trade  which  had  grown  up  between 
America  and  India  since  the  treaty  of  1793^  was  matter  of  mercan* 
tile  notoriety  and  envy.  When  the  Company  adduced  their  books, 
in  proof  of  the  regular  annual  loss  on  their  exportations,  they  were 
told  that  their  affairs  were  ill-conducted  5  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things  that  commerce  should  thrive  under  the  cumbrous 
establishments  of  their  imperial  dominion  ;  that  the  adventures  of 
individuals  would  be  managed  with  morQ  economy  and  greater 
activity  than  those  of  a  proprietary,  whose  dividend  no  prosperity 
could  increase,  and  whose  stock  was  no  longer  sought  for  but  as 
the  means  of  influence  and  patronage.  If  the.  Company  averred 
the  disinclination  of  the  Hindoos  to  consume  articles  of  foreign 
manu^ture,  authorities  were  not  wanting  to  discredit  the  assertion  5 
besides,  the  inhabitants  are  not  all  Hindoos,  and  the  Musulmans 
were  never  remarkable  for  distaste  of  the  luxuries  and  accommoda- 
tions of  life. 

Petitions  firom  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  £din- 
biurgh,  Birmingham,  Lancaster,  BelfiEust,  and  indeed  from  almost 
every  town  of  any  considerable  note,  covered  the  tables  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  petitioners  prayed  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  any  further  prolongation  of  a  monopoly,  which, 
without  conferring  the  slightest  benefit  on  the  Proprietors  of  East 
India  Stock,  excluded  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  better  half  of  the  habitable  globe.  They 
represented  the  alacrity  which  they  had  always  evinced  to  contri- 
bute their  fiur  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  struggle  in  which 
the  country  was  then  engaged,  but  professed  their  utter  inability  to 
comprehend  the  wisdom  of  extending  the  continental  system,  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  their  intercourse  with  Europe,  to  our  own 
territcNies  in  the  East,  and  the  other  opulent  provinces  of  Asia. 
They  pointed  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  trade  which  the 
Americans  had  carried  on  with  India  since  the  treaty  of  1793, 
argued  the  high  value  set  by  other  states  on  their  connection  widi 
the  East  from  the  great  sacrifices  made  to  maintain  it,  and  pro- 
tested with  becoming  spirit,  against  the  continuance  of  an  Alien 
Law  in  India  for  the  special  hindrance  and  vexation  of  the  mer- 
chants, shipowners  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain. 

Arguments  so  conducive  to  the  minds  of  all  disinterested  parties, 
necessitated  either  compromise  or  full  acquiescence  5  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  political  considerations,  such  as  danger  of  colonisatkin, 
prospect  of  future  independence,  example  of  the  United  States, 
intractabihty  of  the  Company  itself,  e/  aUa  enormia,  discreetly 
whispered  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
not  even  then  have  consented  to  any  more  burthensome  oonditiona 
than  the  mere  fiscal  regulations  to  which  the  Americans  were  sub- 
jected.    But,  however  inconclusive  the  logic  of  the  Company 
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appeared  to  the  oommercial  daeses  of  the  community,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  impresaing  on  the  Government  of  that  day,  the  propriety 
of  subjecting  private  adventurers  to  India  to  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Company  3  a  sort  of  compromise  took  pUice  between 
the  friends  of  Free  Trade  and  of  Exclusion,  and,  by  53  Geo.  III.,, 
c.  1 55,  it  was  (among  other  things)  enacted — 

1.  That  private  trade,  under  certain  restrictions,  should  be  per- 
mitted in  vessels  not  less  than  350  tons. 

2.  That  no  ship  or  vessel  engaged  in  private  trade,  under  the 
authority  of  that  act,  should  proceed  to  any  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  Company's  charter,  situate  on  the  Continent  of  Asia,  from  the 
river  Indus  to  the  town  of  Malacca  inclusive  without  a  license  from 
the  Comi;  of  Directors  5  and  that  no  such  ship  or  vessel,  unless 
specially  authorised,  should  proceed  to  any  port  or  place  within  the 
last-mentioned  limits,  except  to  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  and 
Penang. 

3.  That  none  of  his  Majesty  s  subjects  should  sail  to  visit,  hunt,, 
or  reside  in  any  part  of  the  Company's  territories,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Company,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of  ship,  goods, 
&c.,  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  arbitrary  deportation  to  Europe. 

Never  did  Parliament  legislate  in  such  utter  ignorance  as  on  this 
occasion.  No  county  job,  no  turnpike  act«  was  ever  hurried  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  with  the  indecent  precipitation  which  disgraced 
the  progress  of  this  important  bill.  It  is  impossible  to  read  its 
various  clauses  and  not  to  perceive  that  its  scanty  measure  of  relief 
was  the  result  of  a  corrupt  bargain  between  Government  and  the 
Company.  There  was  but  one  debate  of  any  importance  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  contradictory  evidence  presented  to  the 
Commons  could  obviously  justify  no  more  than  an  experimental 
measure. 

As  a  mere  cautionary  trial  of  the  comparative  credit  of  conflicting 
witnesses,  its  provisions  would  have  not  been  very  reprehensible  ^ 
and,  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  varying  relations,  the  Minister  of 
that  day  might  reasonably  have  asked  time  for  further  inquiry  3  but 
inasmuch  as  all  the  most  objectionable  privileges  were  confirmed 
to  the  Company  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  they  had  before 
possessed  them,  common  prudence  should  have  dictated  a  little 
parsimony  in  the  time  for  which  they  were  granted.  But,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  noble  Lord  who  then  dispensed  the  favours  of  the 
Crown,  time  was  of  little  consideration  5  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Canning,  it  was  resolved  by  the  collective  wisdom  dF 
the  country,  that  a  lease  of  the  toil,  fortunes,  and  lives  of  100,000,000 
of  human  beings,  and  of  ^be  whole  of  our  Eastern  trade,  was  of  no 
sent  of  value  for  any  less  term  than  twenty  years.  The  House  of 
Lords  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  share  they  had  in  ^lis  legisla- 
tive prodigality,  that  six  years  only  had  elapsed  before  they  appcnnted  a 
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ooonnittee  to  inquire  into  its  expediency,  the  report  of  ^hich,  though 
▼ery  civilly  drawn  up,  embodies  a  severe  censure  on  the  incon- 
siderate haste  with  which  the  53  Geo.  III.  was  passed. 

The  evidence  taken  before  their  Lordships  on  this  occasion  is 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  information  com- 
municated by  Messrs.  Goddard^  Crawfurd,  Rickards,  Ellice,  and 
Lyall,  respecting  the  trade  to  India  and  the  Eastern  Seas^  will 
furnish  in  the  approaching  discussion  abundant  reasons  for  dis- 
trusting the  theories  of  the  Company  3  and  the  arguments  adduced 
by  their  servants  in  support  of  the  monopoly,  demonstrate  the  real 
weakness  of  their  cause^  and,  above  all^  quo  anmo,  they  have 
hitherto  resisted  the  extension  of  Free  Trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  East. 

Mr.  Grant  being  called  before  the  Committee  is  questioned  as 
follows  : 

Have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  what  you  consider 
to  be  the  present  state  of  the  Free  Trade  from  Great  Britain  to 
India  ? 

Mr.  Grant. — Among  other  pi^rs  which  have  been  prepared 
at  the  India  House  to  be  submitted  to  this  Committee,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Free  Trade  from  Great  Britain 
to  India^  which,  with  other  documents  hereafter  to  be  mentioned^ 
I  have  now  brought  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee.  The  papers 
I  have  to  submit,  consist  partly  of  figured  statements^  and  partly 
of  observations  and  opinions  which  are  hypothetical  and  argumen- 
tative ;  hvLi,  as  far  as  I  know^  have  nothing  in  them  contrary  to 
truth. 

Whose  observations  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Grant. — ^They  come  from  the  India  House,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  materials^  are  gobd  deal  framed  by  myself^  or  by  my 
directions ;  I  believe^  harmonizing  in  general  with  the  opinions  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  Court,  though  they  have  not  been  laid 
formaUy  before  them.  As  £u:  as  I  know^  they  contain  nothing 
contrary  to  the  truth. 

The  witness  then  delivers  in — 

jin  Abstnot  nf  an  Account  qf  all  Goods  Eigpcrted  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  East  InMes  and  China,  durinsr  each  of  the  last  siw  if  ears,  specifying^ 
the  Quantity  and  Falue,  Sfc,  as  abow. 


Tern 

CMliDff 

fiUiJan. 

Ckmpany'a 
Tnde. 

FkveTnidd. 

Total. 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

£1,732,720 
1,753,302 
1,539,130 
1,313,494 
1,250,065 
1,358,327 

£570,177 
1,454,728 
1,868,397 
2,708,025 
3,052,741 
1,650,338 

£2,602,397 
3»208,0d0 
3,407,527 
4,021,519 
4,302,806 
3,008,625 
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Mc  Grant  then  states,  that  these  statements  do  not  fanoA  tbe 
§Bcts  required,  because  they  include  the  trade  both  to  India  and 
China,  without  affording  the  means  of  separating  the  amonnt  of 
either  from  the  general  amount  of  the  whole  :  but  it  might,  never* 
theless,  be  inferred  from  this  statement,  that  a  very  considerable 
decrease  had  occurred  in  the  last  year  (1820)  in  the  exports, 
when  compared  with  the  previous  years  of  the  period  that  the 
Free  Trade  had  been  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  commercial 
discretion^  and  secondly,  that  as  the  Company's  tradjs  had 
decreased  during  the  increase  of  the  private  trade,  the  speculations 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  merchants,  whether  advantageous  to 
them  or  not,  may  have  had,  in  some  degree,  the  effect  of  injuring 
the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Company.  For  further  illustra* 
tion  of  his  argument,  and  more  particularly  to  clear  up  the  bbsca- 
rity  in  the  former  statements  arising  from  the  confusion  of  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  trades,  Mr.  Grant  furnishes  the  Committee 
with  an  account  of  the  imports  by  the  free  traders  into  India  from 
1814-15  to  1817-18,  being  the  latest  date  of  which  such  stat^nents, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Grant's  evidence  (1821,)  could  be  obtained,  pre- 
pared at  the  Custom-houses  of  the  Company,  in  India. 

Value  of   r  1814.15 72,32,410  rupees. 

Imports    1 1817-18 2,75,89,998 

Mr.  Grant  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  with  the  exception  of  part 
of  the  cotton  piece-goods,  woollens,  the  metals,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others  of  inferior  import,  all  the  articles  composing  these  state- 
ments are  exclusively  calculated  for  European  consumption,  which 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  carried  beyond  the  moderate 
European  population,  and  of  which  there  was  then  a  prodigious 
glut  in  all  the  Indian  markets. 

In  further  confirmation  of  his  views,  Mr.  Grant  produces  a  paper 
exhibiting  the  number  and  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  licensed  in  the 
four  years  ending  1819-20,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  last  year : 

In  18 16- 1 7 124,626  tons. 

1817-18 147,748 

1818-19 127,581 

1819-20 73,821 

Now,  the  object  of  all  these  figured  statements  was  to  show  that 
the  Free  Trade  with  India,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Grant  gave  his 
evidence,  was  unprofitable  to  all  concerned  in  it.  As  &r  as  we  know, 
no  person  had  ever,  imagined  that  the  trade  with  India  would  be 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  to  which  otiier  ohannels  of 
mercantile  adventure  are  subject  3  and  we  believe  there  is  no  dovbt 
that,  in  the  year  1819,  there  had  been  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
'  commercial  indiscretion.*  But  we  have  to  observe,  with  tespeet 
to  the  abstracts  from  the  Custooi-houte  feturaa  to  the  Hoose  of 
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Commons^  that  we  have  carefully  examined  the  nature  of  the 
articles^  both  in  the  lists  of  the  Company  and  of  the  free  traders, 
and  we  find  that,  while  the  exports  of  the  Company  to  India  still 
consist  to  a  great  extent  of  military  and  naval  stores,  and  of  articles 
suited  to  the  consumption  of  Europeans,  that  the  assortment  of  the 
free  traders  comprises  almost  the  whole  of  the  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  for  which  it  is  most  desirable,  as  far  as  this  country  is  con*^ 
cemed,  that  new  markets  should  be  discovered,  and  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  are  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Native 
population.  Furthermore,  we  note  that  the  glut  from  which  Mr. 
Grant  (in  1820)  predicted  ruin  to  the  free  traders,  ceased  without 
any  diminution  of  the  exports  of  the  following  years  ;  and  that  so 
far  from  any  such  diminution  having  taken  place,  the  effect  of  it, 
probably,  on  account  of  increased  consumption  consequent  upon 
the  &11  of  prices,  was  materially  to  extend  the  consignments  to 
India  in  the  three  years  ending  in  1823,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  continuation  of  the  second  abstract  delivered  by  Mr. 
Grant  to  the  Committee  : 


Years. 

Company's 
Trade. 

Free  Trade. 

Total. 

1821 
1822 
1823 

;ei,721,114 
1,754,652 
1,279,021 

;e2,308,681 
2,836,007 
2,867,056 

£4,029,795 
4,590,660 
4,146,077 

As  to  the  statement  from  the  Company's  Custom-house  in  India, 
it  proves  nothing  whatever,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  trade  since 
the  last  renewal  of  the  Charter.  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
decrease  of  tonnage,  licensed  by  the  Company  in  1819-20,  though 
certainly  plausible  when  used,  is,  as  must  be  obvious  to  all  persons 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  trade,  extremely  fiedlacious ;  and 
the  prognostications  which  then  appeared  sufficiently  probable,  were 
not  realised  by  the  event.  We  find  that  the  tonnage  licensed  by 
the  Company  was — 

A.D.  1821 74,426  tons. 

1822 70,821 

1823 76,836. 

Exhibiting,  certainly,  a  considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
years  1817-18-19,  but  when  viewed  in  conjuction  with  the  increase 
on  exports,  manifestly  not  justifying  the  conclusions  for  which  it 
was  adduced. 

Mr.  Grant,  after  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uindoostan,  and  on  the  style  and 
composition  of  some  of  the  petitions  in  1812,  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  anticipations  in  which  they  indulged,  says,  that '  besides  the  ^ 
prejudices  of  the  Natives,  there  are  other  powerful  hindrances  to 
the  consumption  of  our  commodities,— climate,'taste,  immemorial 
habit,  inability.     The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  India  go 
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more  than  half  naked,  live  on  rice,  dwell  in  hats,  and  do  not,  proba- 
bly, one  with  another,  earn  more  than  6(.  a  year.' 

As  long  as  the  cause  of  trade  continues  to  be,  that  one  country  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production,  or  manufecture,  of  commodi* 
ties  di£fering  from  those  with  which  another  is  furnished  to  super- 
fluity,— and  that,  by  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  such  commodities, 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  may  be  increased,  the  advo- 
cates of  monopoly  certainly  evince  a  correct  conception  of  the  task 
which  they  have  undertaken,  when  they  rest  their  case  on  the  unique 
anomalous  character  of  the  Native  population  -,  for  surely  nothing 
but  the  irresistible  obstinacy  of  some  such  fact  will  ever  insinuate 
into  the  creed  of  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
traffic,  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  globe,  or  the  moral  nature  of 
his  species,  so  absurd  a  proposition,  as,  that  the  trade  between  two 
such  countries  as  England  and  India,  acknowledged  to  be  in  its  in- 
fency,  is  incapable  of  increase.     But  that  we  may  be  the  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  degree  of  credence  to  which  these  alleged  irregu- 
larities are  entitled,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  at  the  last  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  when  ingress  to  the  Peninsula  of  India  had 
beeu,  in  a  manner,  hermetically  sealed  against  all  persons  not  bearing 
the  passport  of  the  Hon.  Company,  and  when  sJmost  all  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  pretensions  of  that  body  were  combated,  were 
ex  concerns,  extorted  by  cross-examination,  or  betrayed  at  intervals 
of  communicativeness  by  unwilling  witnesses,  the  point  of  prejudice 
now  used  by  Mr.  Grant  as  a  kind  of  makeweight,  or  auxiliary,  oc- 
cupied a  much  more  prominent  position  in  the  array  3  and,  until  the 
work  of  that  distinguished  Orientalist,  Mr.  Henry  Colebrooke,  *  On 
the  Agriculture  of  Bengal,'  became  more  generally  known,  had  been 
urged  as  a  co]v:eded  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  British  goods,  which  no 
perseverance  of  adventure,  no  consultation  of  taste,  no  depression  of 
price,  could  possibly  overcome.  To  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ck>lebrooke, 
for  many  years,  was  opposed  the  unvaried  experience  of  the  Hon. 
Company  of  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  speculation  3  and,  in 
1813,  when  similar  information  was  obtained  on  the  evidence  of  ]Mbr. 
Rickards,  it  was  met  by  apprehensions  and  forebodings  of  surfeit 
and  satiety  in  the  Indian  market,  'hypothetical  and  argumentative' 
from  '  the  Chairs,'  and  renewed  and  positive  contradictions  from 
Mr.  Grant.    But  supposing  that  gentleman  to  have  been  right  in 
his  estimate  of  the  condition  and  abilities  of  the  people,  could  he 
mean  to  contend  that  the  misery  and  deterioration  indicated  by  such 
peculiarities  are  to  be  perpetuated,  and  that  no  measures  are  to  be 
taken  to  improve  the  former  and  extend  the  latter  ?  Or,  if  he  admit 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Company,  as  exercising  direct  dominion, 
and  of  Parliament,  as  paramount  sovereign  of  India,  to  provide  for 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  subjects,  what  more  e£Pectual 
process  can  be  suggested  for  the  attainment  of  this  first  object  of 
all  government,  than  their  conversion  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
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ooii^ferto— or^  if  liis  philosophy  so  deem  them — the  laxurid^  and  su- 
perfluities of  European  life  ? 

If  we  examine  the  records  of  European  civilisation,  we  may  there 
trace  the  pro^essive  growth  of  arts  and  manners  from  much  more 
bmnhle  heginnings,  and  under  much  more  discouraging  circum- 
alances^  than  we  should  have  to  encounter  in  endeavouring  to  revive 
a  iaste  for  what  is  not  even  yet  quite  forgotten  in  the  once  rich  and 
<^mleBt  provinces  of  India.  Has  it  not  always,  and  in  all  places, 
heen  the  constant  course  and  routine  of  commercial  intercourse,  to 
refine  and  civilise  the  harharous,  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  ig- 
norant, to  stimulate  industry,  and  to  enlarge  at  once  the  sources  of 
wealth,  and  the  capacity  for  its  enjoyment  ?  That  some  change 
must  take  place  in  their  means  and  hahits  of  life,  before  any  consi- 
derable consumption,  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  of  articles  not  now 
known  to  them,  can  be  depended  on,  is  probably  true.  That  it  is 
now  stationary,  (if  it  were  so,)  we  should  attribute  more  to  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  it  is  impeded,  than  to  any  abstract  hatred  of  inno- 
vation in  the  people.  The  experience  of  mankind  furnishes  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  that  the  transition  from  nakedness  to  apparel  of 
decoration  or  utility,  is  simultaneous  with  the  transition  from  po- 
verty to  wealth  ;  the  surly  stupidity  of  Diogenes  is  not  vindicated 
by  the  philosophy  of  Bramah  and  Vishnoo  ^  and  it  is  not  less  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  Hindoos  adhere,  through  taste  and  fashion,  to 
the  cotton  rag  '  which  covers  their  loins,'  than  it  would  be  to  fore- 
tell a  rage  among  our  English  belles  for  the  graceful  drapery  of  the 
fair  Peguese. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  the  distant  delegated 
dominion,  exercised  by  the  British  Legislature  over  our  Eastern 
Empire,  that  it  necessitates  dependence  for  information,  respecting 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  people  acknowledging  its  rule, 
on  agents  too  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  supreme  power  to  be 
awed  by  its  supervision,  and  who  not  only  are  not,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  the  obsequious  instruments  of  their  superiors,  but  regulate  and 
control  their  policy,  by  distorting  and  discolouring  the  data  on  which 
it  must  proceed.  Deriving,  as  they  do,  enormous  wealth  and 
Ixmndless  patronage  from  the  system  under  which  the  people  of 
Iidia  are  condemned  to  live, — habituated  by  early  education  to  the 
CMitemplation  of  the  most  oppressive  bondage  which  the  history  of 
the  worid  attests, — ^taught  to  regard  their  Indian  fellow-subjects  as 
predestined  instruments  of  their  own  aggrandisement, — the  servants 
of  the  Company  are  the  very  last  persons  on  whose  evidence  Par- 
liament can  confidently  rely  in  legislating  for  our  territories  in  the 
East.  Thus,  however,  it  has  been  in  our  former  attempts  to  make 
laws  for  India,  that  the  relations  of  men,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
conceal  or  disfigure  the  truth,  have  succeeded  in  casting  so  much  dis- 
credit on  the  testimony  of  unprejudiced  witnesses,  that,  bewildered  by 
conflicting  stateownts,  and  relying,  as  is  natural,  on  official  reports. 
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1V6  have  been  indueed  to  tum  over,  for  cycles  of  years,  the  govern- 
ment and  commerce  of  these  immeDse  possessions  to  men  whose 
constant  endeavour  it  has  been  to  conceal  Uieir  real  condition  in  order 
more  eflPectually  to  prolong  their  own  misrule.  In  this  respect,  the 
partial  relaxation  of  the  Charter  in  1813,  though  it  has  done  nothing 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Native  population,  and  compara* 
tively  little  to  extend  the  field  of  commercial  enterprise,  has  yet  been 
productive  of  one  great  good  : — it  has  confirmed,  by  unimpeachable 
returns,  the  statements  of  unprejudiced  witnesses,  and  taught  us 
that  all  the  experience,  fects,  and  conjectures,  which  we  derive  from 
the  Honourable  Company  are  totally  unworthy  of  credit. 

'  It  is  true  enough,'^  says  Mr.  Rickards, '  as  asserted  by  the  rulers 
of  India,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  Hindoos,  Musul- 
mans,  and  others,  are  obliged  to  live  all  their  days  on  rice,  or  the 
coarsest  and  the  cheapest  grains,  and  to  go  only  half  covered  with 
a  slight  cotton  cloth  ;  that  the  expenses  of  a  labouring  man,  with 
a  wife  and  two  children,  is  only  about  3/.«per  annum,  the  article  of 
clothing  being  only  6s,  for  this  family  of  four  persons.  All  this  I 
have  already  admitted.  Those  who  have  visited  Ireland,  may  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  human  beings,  when  necessity  compels,  con- 
triving to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  in  this  state  of  abject 
poverty  and  want  -,  but  to  believe  that  100,000,000  of  human  beings 
should  be  so  much  in  love  with  this  simple  system  of  wretchedness, 
as  to  be  one  and  all  ''  resolute  to  maintain  it  against  innovation," 
being  what  from  age  to  age  they  have  been  accustomed  to  vene- 
rate, requires  a  degree  of  faith  in  mysteries  and  marvels,  which 
the  strength  of  natural  reason  is  unable  to  reach,  and  which  the 
inspired  high-priests  of  the  great  temple  in  Lieadeuhall-street  must 
therefore  be  left  to  expoimd. 

'  In  the  meantime,  I  would  ask  any  Indian  gentleman  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  palaces  of  the  Native  princes  of 
India;  or  the  habitations  of  the  wealthier  Natives,  Hindoo,  Musul- 
man,  or  others ;  of  meeting  their  splendid  retinues  and  equipages 
abroad }  attending  their  processsions,  their  religious  feasts,  their 
marriages,  and  other  domestic  ceremonies,  whether  the  gmndeur 
and  magnificence  of  their  'displays,  the  luxuries,  the  indulgences^ 
the  enjoyments,  the  profuse  expenditure  of  erery  kind  which  he  has, 
in  these  places,  or  on  these  occasions,  witnessed,  have  left  on  his 
mind  any  impression  of  that  unalterable  simplicity  and  poverty,  of 
that  semi-demi  state  of  clothing  and  starvation,  which  the  Honoura- 
ble Court  would  have  us  believe  to  be  almost  an  object  of 
idolatorous  worship  to  the  Natives  of  India  ?  Or,  if  there  be  still 
aay  believers  in  this  monstrous  and  unnatural  creed,  let  me  beg  of 
them  to  peruse  with  attention  the  following  statement^  taken  ^m 
the  accounts  annually  laid  before  Parliament,  and  ordered  by  the 
Houae  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  May  15th,  1827 : 

•  See '  India,  or  Facts,'  &c.,  p.  67. 
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mal  Oficml  Falue  of  Eaporis  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Ettst 
Indies  and  China,  together  with  the  Mauritius,  distinguishing  the  Com* 
pany's  Trade  from  tnat  iff  the  Free  Merchants* 


Yean. 

East  India  Com. 
pa]i7*8  Trade. 

Privata  Trade. 

Total  Ezporta. 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

jei,117,515 

1,118,302 

952,674 

881,440 

820,566 

887,498 

1,129,917 

1,536,657 

989,070 

982,839 

1,050,700 

1,000,907 

1,292,833 

^^578,889 
946,264 
1,232,968 
1,898,186 
2,365,185 
1,486,058 
2,142,894 
2,766,388 
2,886,864 
3,372,592 
3,344,100 
2,944,169 
3,584,300 

jei,696,404 
2,064,566 
2,185,642 
2,779,626 
3,185,751 
2,373,565 

Arerage 
tier  ann. 

13)13,760,918 

13)29,548,557 

43,309,775 

1,058,532 

2,272,989 

In  1813,  the  year  from  which  these  statements  commence,  it 
had  heen  contended  even  with  more  pertinacity  than  in  1821,  by 
*  the  Chairs,*  and  their  spokesman,  Mr.  Grant,  that  it  was  absolutely 
visionary  to  hope  for  a  market  among  a  race  of  men  condemned  to 
irremediable  poverty  through  choice  and  religious  restriction  -,  the 
simplicity  of  whose  habits  precluded  all  wants,  and  whose  hatred  of 
innovation  rendered  their  creation  impossible.  In  opposition  to  a 
tribe  of  winesses  produced  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subpoena  of  the  Honourable  Company,  with  Sir  Thomas  Munro  at 
their  head,t  Mr.  Rickards  was  ahnost  alone  in  contesting  an  error 

*  It  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  the  scale  in  which 
the  value  of  exports  is  calculated  in  this  account  differs  materially  from 
that  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  statement  communicated  to  the 
Lords'  Committee  by  Mr.  Grant.  Not  having  within  our  reach  the 
data  on  which  that  gentleman's  estimate  proceeded,  it  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  extend  it  further  than  we  have  already  done,  without  incumng  the 
suspicion  of  twisting  it  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument.  The  clue  to 
the  reconciliation  of  the  difference  between  the  two  accounts  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  known  discrepancy  between  the  official  and 
the  invoice,  or  real  value.  The  former  is  a  value  assigned,  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1^,  to  everv  article  of  import  and  export.  As  it  may,  or  may 
not,  have  relation  to  the  current  value  of  the  present  time,  it  has  become 
a  test  only  of  relative  quantity  at  different  periods,  and  is  obviously 
illusory  if  considered  as  a  basis  of  actual  valuation. 

f  It  is  impossible  to  sj^ eak  in  terms  of  adequate  commendation  of  the 
benevolent  solicitude  evmced  by  this  gentleman  for  the  happiness  of 
India.  Others,  often  having  raised  colossal  fortunes  on  the  miseries  of 
that  unfortunate  country,  have  left  it,  without  compassion  or  regret,  to  the 
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;irhich  time  and  opportunity  have  now  8o  amply  refuted.  On  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  he  does 
]  not  now  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  increase,  since  the  partial  relaxai- 
tion  of  the  charter  in  1813,.  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  our  trade  would 
be  if  feirly  thrown  open,  without  impediment  or  restraint,  to  the 
capital  and  energy  of  private  enterprise}  and,  indeed,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  the  two  last  statements,  as  well  as  a  specification  of 
the  various  articles  of  export  and  import,  which  is  annexed  to  them 
in  the  account  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  considdr 
diem  in  conjunction  with  information  to  be  obtained  in  every  coffee^ 
house  in  the  City,  and  resting  not  upon  official  documents,  but  on 
the  indisputable  notoriety  of  trade,  we  shall  find  that  the  views  of 
Mr.  Rickards,  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  commerce  in  the  East, 
are  likely  to  be  as  fully  realised  as  his  former  anticipations. 

It  appears  from  the  annexed  specification,  that  the  chief  articles 
of  export,  of  which  the  official  value  is  given  in  the  above  statement, 
are  cloths,  camblets,  and  woollen  goods  of  all  descriptions,  cottons, 
plain,  printed,  and  dyed,  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  iron  and  steel,  cop- 
per, tin,  lead,  &c.,  while  the  imports  are  tea,  sugar,  rum,  indigo, 
coffee,  cotton  wool,  raw  and  waste  silks,  silk  manufactures  of  all 
descriptions,  taffetees,  &c.  But  this  specification  is  by  no  means 
80  clear  as  might  be  wished.  From  it,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
of  what  description  of  goods  the  exports  of  private  traders  consist, 
and  in  what  the  Company  chiefly  deals.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
on  examination  of  the  more  voluminous  statements  of  which  this  is 
a  very  compendious  summary,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  woollen 
and  cotton  goods  imported  into  India,  are  on  account  of  the  free 
merchants.  In  addition  to  them,  large  quantities  of  manufactured 
silks,  cutlery  of  all  descriptions,  marine  stores,  glass  ware  of  all  de- 
scriptions, porcelain,  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  plate,  furniture,  car- 
riages, harness,  hosiery,  haberdashery,  and,  in  fine,  almost  every 
article  of  luxury,  comfort,  or  convenience,  which  British  industry 
can  produce,  forms  part  of  the  assortment  of  the  private  traders. 
The  exports  of  the  Company  partake,  of  course,  of  a  trifling  extent 
of  the  same  goods.  Small  quantities  of  woollens,  and  of  cottons, 
and  of  the  various  metals,  enter  into  their  lists ;  but  the  chief  articles 
are  still  naval  and  military  stores,  clothing  for  troops,  and  so  forth; 
ka  short,  they  seem  determined  that  they  will  not  be  accomplices  in 

mercy  of  its  spoilers.  He  has  the  generosity  to  do  justice  to  a  calum- 
niated race,  whose  amiable  qualities  a  kind  disposition  has  enabled  him 
to  appreciate,  and  to  them  he  jledi^ates  his  work,  as  a  '  pledge  of  his 
remembrance,  esteem,  and  regard.*  When  the  long  night  of  India's 
opi)ression  shall  have  passed,  and  education  introduced  its  Natives  to 
their  benefactors,  surely  the  memory  of  such  a  friend  will  be  treasured 
in  especial  honour,  embalmed  with  that  of  Grenville  and  of  Burke,  in 
the  recollection  of  a  grateful  people. 
Oriental  Herald,  Kol  19.  P 
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eonvertingtbeHiiK  «8«  India  has  loiu* 
ago  ceasS  to  be  a  m  for  them ;  thev 
power,  their  patron  wholly  independent 
of  it,  and,  were  it  eges  in  China,  the 
atvie  of  Company  (  ist,  is  no  more  ap- 
plicable to  them,  t1  Commons  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  Company's 
India  trade,  until  it  is  distinguished  from  that  of  which  they  have 
<a  strict  monopoly  in  China.  But  this  is  undeniable,  that,  taking 
the  average  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  official  value  of  ^e  East 
India  Company's  export  trade  to  India  and  China,  is  1,058,5382., 
whilst  that  of  the  private  trade  to  India  alone,  is  2,872,9892. 

These  statements  speak  for  themselves.     They  are  a  complete 
refutation  of  all  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  have  asserted  for 
j&e  last  thirty  years,  and  should  furnish  an  instructive  lesson  to  the 
3ritish  Legislature.     Whether,  in  the  approaching  discussions,  the 
'  Chairs '  will  think  proper  to  revive  the  absurd  imposition  respect* 
ins  the  habits  of  the  people  of  India,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
It  IS  said  to  have  '  electrified '  the  House  of  Commons  when  used,  in 
1813,  by  Sir  Thomas  Monro ;    and  Mr.  Grant  seems  not  to  have 
tiiought  it  too  bad  or  too  shallow  for  their  Lordships,  in  1821.     No 
doubt,  however^  we  shall  hear  enough  of  the  dangers  of  free  inter- 
course between  Europeans  and  Native  Indians ;  we  shall  be  told  that 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  stability  of  the  Government,  will  be 
endangered  by  the  outrages  to  be  committed  by  the  former  on  the 
civil  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  latter.     Depend  upon  it,  a  des- 
perate struggle  will  be  made  for  retaining  the  power  of  arbitrary  de- 
portation.    We  hope  and  trust  that  the  country  and  the  Legislature 
will  resist  such  exorbitant  demands.    It  is  impossible  that  Govern- 
ment should  sanction  the  exclusion  of  British  subjects  from  advan- 
tages  which  all  other  Europeans,    French,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Danes,  and  Americans,  enjoy.     It  is  impossible  that  Parliament 
should  legislate  on  a  heresy  so  absurd  as  the  belief,  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  the  only  Europeans  between  whom  and  the  Hindoos  inter- 
course cannot  exist  without  constant  violence  and  contention.     It  is 
QOt  the  interest  of  private  traders  to  irritate  prejudice  and  foment 
disturbance,  as  it  has  too  often  been  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  unfettered  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  is  shrewd  and  saga- 
cious.    The  merchant  knows  well  that  the  progress  of  increased  de- 
mand for  new  commodities  must  of  necessity  h^  slow,  and  that,  even 
in  countries  where  facilities  of  communication  abound,  it  has  ever 
required  the  utmost  activity,  vigilance,  and  accommodation  to  create 
new  desires,  and,  by  a£fording  easy  opportunities,  to  invite  their  in- 
dulgence.    This  can  only  be  done  by  persons  who  live  among  their 
customers,  conduct  their  own  concerns, — whose  access  to  the  most 
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promising  markets  is  tmrestrwed,  ^d  vbose  persons  and  property 
are  free  from  the  tyrannous  surveillance  of  unbridled  power. 

If,  on  tbc  lecommendalioB  af  iheir  Lordships*  Committee,  the 
Company  would  expand  their  view  of  their  own  interests,  and,  in- 
stead  of  busying  ffaemselves  wHh  the  petty  expediencies  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  or  in  concerting  schemes  of  future  deception,  would  con- 
sider what  is  for  their  '  good  upon  the  whole,'  they  would  soon  dis- 
cover how  much  more  prudent  it  would  be  to  make  concessions  at 
once,  than  to  wait  till  the  impatience  of  the  country  renders  im- 
portant sacrifices  necessary. 

Let  them  be  well  assured  that  Parliament  will  never  more  be 
'  electrified*  by  their  facts,  their  conjectures,  or  their  experience.  If 
a  disposition  to  concede  be  not  soon  manifested,  the  question  will 
not  be  what  part  of  the  charter  shall  be  expunged,  but  what  shall  be 
permitted  to  remain.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  commercial 
benefit  to  themselves  3 — its  expiration  is  anxiously  expected  by  the 
people  of  England.  It  would  be  wiser  in  them  to  anticipate  the 
hopes  which  are  so  generally  entertained,  and  to  facilitate  their  ful- 
filment, than  to  perplex,  confuse,  and  mislead  the  Government  by 
false  or  fallacious  relations, — fictions  which  are  infinitely  injurious 
to  others,  and  of  no  kind  of  utility  to  themselves. 

But  if  they  still  persist  in  the  churlish  ne^gative  which  they  gave 
to  the  application  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  182I-S,  lumpily  it  is 
not  any  longer  in  their  power  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
country.  Light  has  broken  in  on  the  obscurity  in  which  India  was 
formerly  envdoped ;  the  veil  of  fraud  and  imposture  by  which  its 
real  condition  was  concealed,  has  been  rent  asunder.  The  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  shipowners  of  Great  Britain,  know  the  value  of 
their  inheritance  -,  and  nothing  but  their  own  supineness  can  rob 
them  of  its  fruits* 

In  this  conviction,  we  have  observed,  with  inexpressible  satis&c- 
tion,  a  notice,  which  appeared  in  a  late  Number  of  '  The  Oriental 
Herald,*  of  a  Society,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  disse- 
minating information  relative  to  this  momentous  questton.  Such  a 
Society,  if  conducted  on  a  principle  of  fair,  open,  manly  opposition, 
deserves  the  support  of  every  one  who  has  the  interests  of  hunumity 
at  heart.  We  trust  a  response  will  soon  be  made  to  this  note  c^ 
preparation;  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  plan  of 
operations,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  collection  of  the  leading 
petitions  in  1813,  and  their  transmission,  with  suitable  comments, 
to  the  various  institutions  and  corporations  from  whence  they  ema- 
nated. We  make  no  doubt  that  such  an  application  would  be  an- 
swered by  earnest  assurances  of  co-operation  and  support,  by  fresli. 
petitions,  adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  by 
attlpfe  encouragement  to  proceed  in  this  most  useful  undertaking* 
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No.  I. — Sesostris, 


But  Glory  weeps  to  breathe  a  nobler  i 
The  noblest  of  old  Egypt, — numbering  him 
With  those  who,  lur^  by  sanguinary  fame. 
Made  the  life-star  of  sorrowing  nations  dim. 

Sesostrifl — Sethos  of  old  song ! — thy  breast 
The  dsmon  and  the  angel  sway'd  by  turns ; 
At  times  all-hallow'd,  and  at  times  postess'd 
With  the  dread  lust  of  ruling  o'er  men's  urns  j — 

Or  of  surveying,  from  surrounding  thrones. 
Nations  of  slaves  that  own'd  a  stranger-lord. 
That  knelt  on  fields  yet  white  with  kindred  bones, 
,To  kiss  thy  sceptre,  and  to  curse  thy  sword. 

Alas  !  what  shall  the  weak  do,  when  the  wise. 
The  just,  and  glorious,  thus  are  led  astray  ? 
How  shall  the  mob  see,  when  the  lynx's  eyes 
At  times  are  darken 'd  in  the  blaze  of  day  ? 

Ill  graced  it  thee  to  be  Dominion's  dupe — 
To  wear,  with  meaner  babes,  her  leading-strings— 
From  the  high  manhood  of  thy  mind  to  stoop. 
And  yoke  thy  go-cart  with  a  team  of  kings. 

Great  as  thou  wert,  what  raightst  thou  not  have  been. 
Had  not  the  necromancer,  £mpire,  done 
His  work  within,  without^-on  sense  and  scene — 
Till  the  blind  eagle  soar'd  to  a  folse  sun ! 

Posterity  should  but  have  heard  tbee  hail'd. 
Friend  of  the  wise,  and  father  of  the  free ; 
Bank'd  with  the  starry  few,  whose  hearts  were  mail'd 
Against  imperial  imbecility  -, — 

The  starry  few,  who  shed  among  mankind 
Light  from  the  lore  they  loved,  the  deeds  they  did ; 
Who  oped  fresh  veins,  explored  new  beds  of  mind. 
For  gems  to  pile  Truth's  diamond  pyramid. 

Which  of  these  AIps,t  thou  charioteer  of  kings  ! 
Once  held  thy  relics,  or  now  bears  thy  name  ? — 
Mourn,  Grandeur,  mourn  !  —Oblivion's  murky  wings 
Wave  from  the  watch-towers  of  departed  Fame ! 
Crediton,  J. 

*  From  an  unfinished  poem,  on  one  of  the  noblest  subjects  in  the 
world.  t  The  Pyramids. 
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The  late  Sir  Thomas  Maitjland^  G.C.B.^  &c. 

Few  men  have  excited  greater  observation  than  did  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland^  at  the  commencement  and  towards  the  close  of 
his  political  career.  As  Major  Maitland^  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
at  the  period  of  the  Frencli  Revolution,  his  speeches  were  no  less 
remarkable  for  vigour  of  thought,  and  force  of  expression,  than  for 
the  determined  opposition  they  manifested  to  all  attempts  made  by 
the  Minister  of  that  day  to  entrench  upon  and  infringe  the  liberties 
of  the  subject.  Although  educated  for  the  Scottish  bar,  (at  which 
he  appeared,)  his  language  was  neither  correct  nor  classical :  and  the 
broad  accent  of  his  country,  which  he  always  involuntarily  adopted 
when  his  feelings  were  excited,  did  not  tend  to  add  grace  to  his  . 
oratory,  although  it  scarcely  marred  its  effect.  In  manner,  as  in 
person,  he  was  dignified  :  and,  in  stating  his  will  as  a  superior,  with 
the  determination  of  having  that  will  enforced,  his  tone  was  cer- 
tainly  imperative.  He  never  resorted  to  persuasion  or  entreaty  j 
nor,  when  he  had,  upon  reflection,  resolved  upon  a  measure  in  which 
he  ^It  fully  justified,  did  he  frequently  condescend  to  explain  his 
motives  publicly ;  and  his  emphatic  tone  and  gesture,  on  such  oc- 
casions, with  a  too  frequent  disregard  of  that  ceremony  and  eti- 
quette, (which  others,  placed  in  the  imposing  situations  he  latterly 
filled,  are  not  loath  to  observe,)  led  to  the  general  belief  that  he  was 
despotic  in  temper,  as  energetic  in  action  -,  and,  in  his  latter  day» 
procured  for  him  a  soubriquet,  which  was  long  familiar  in  all  the  Me- 
diterranean countries  where  his  name  was  known,  or  his  influence 
extended.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  when  it  became  requisite,  was 
rapid  of  decision,  and  judged  with  great  tact  and  precision  where 
reflection,  by  circumstance,  was  scarcely  permitted  him  -,  and,  having 
once  laid  down  a  plan,  he  was  seldom  induced  to  alter  it, — deeming 
it  a  point  of  character  not  to  retrocede  in  the  execution.  He  was 
not,  however,  a  harsh  or  ill-tempered  man  3  but,  so  little  did  he 
possess  of  reserve,  that  he  hesitated  not  to  expose  his  less  amiable 
qualities  to  public  notice,  while  those  better  acquainted  with  him 
may  well  attest  that  he  was  kind,  and  generous,  and  feeling,  in  pri- 
vate life, — as  his  desire  was  to  be  just,  and  as  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  pure  and  honest,  in  the  administration  of  the  high  oflSces  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  his  Sovereign.  The  succour  afforded  by 
him  to  unmerited  misfortune  was  frequent,  as  it  was  magnificent. 
The  rewards  accorded  to  such  as  had  been  long  personally  attached 
to  him,  in  public  life,  were  princely,  and  even  extracted  from  his 
private  resources,  the  mediocrity  of  which,  in  looking  at  his  long 
and  influential  career  of  public  service  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  attests  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity. 
The  public  never  possessed  a  servant  more  devoted  to  his  duty  to- 
wards his  country  than  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  -,  his  end  and  aim  was 
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itswdftre;  and  to  attain  tliat  end,  he  advanced  vriih  a  determinatiop 
that  had  often  the  appearance  of  rudeness ;  and,  if  he  uncourteously 
and  roughly  put  aside  those  whom  he  met  in  his  path»  it  is  scarcely 
matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  assailed  by  the  reproaches  of  such  as 
he  had  unceremoniously,  and  with  no  great  consideration  for  their 
feelii^a>  ejected  from  their  stations. 

That  he  had  feults,  it  would  be  adulation  to  deny, — if  adulation 
could  have  now  effect.  A  special  confidence  and  fsith^  and  a  soxB^e-* 
what  injurious  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  (to  the  exclusbn  of 
others,)  was  one  of  his  characteristics.  As  he  took  upon  himself 
the  entire  responsibility  attached  to  his  numerous  and  important 
offices,  and  as  the  labour  attending  their  fulfilment  fell  frequently 
upon  him,  he  was  Uttle  careful  as  to  the  tools  he  employed :  and  . 
those  who  (in  the  affected  style  of  official  expression)  were  denqmi- 
nated  the  organs  of  his  will,  were  not  always  adequate  by  character^ , 
education,  or  talent,  to  increase  respect  for  his  dictates,  or  add  dig- 
nity to  his  commands.  His  partialities  and  disgusts  were  said  to 
be  sometimes  capricious,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  too  often  inve* 
terate  -,  while  the  physical  infirmity  attending  a  life  passed  in  various 
climates,  obliged  him,  not  unfrequently,  to  rely  for  information  oa 
sources  scarcely  the  most  valuable  :  and,  if  injustice  might  occur,  it 
,came  through  the  substitute.  The  difficulty  attending  high  employ- 
ment, as  things  are  constituted,  he  was  also  doomed  to  feel^  iix  the 
shackles  imposed  upon  the  tolerant,  or  the  liberal,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  colonial  concerns,  by  those  of  less  enlarged  minds,  and  of 
more  hesitative  characters.  It  is  extraordinary,  as  it  is  true,  that 
the  two  freest  nations  of  Europe — Great  Britain  and  Holland — ^for- 
merly ruled  their  colonies  with  a  degree  of  severity  approaching  in- 
justice, if  not  cruelty :  and  it  has  been  proved,  by  the  very^cu- 
ments  furnished  to,  and  published  by.  Parliament,  that  the  state  of 
colonial  slavery  was  most  intolerable  in  the  instance  of  those 
Powers ;  that,  in  the  Danish  possessions,  it  became  ameliorated ;  in 
those  of  France,  it  was  yet  preferable  j  while  the  Spaniards  were  in 
fact  the  gentlest  of  task-masters.  The  principle  is  applicable  to  other 
cases  than  that  of  slaves;  (although,  in  some  instances,  the  distinction 
can  be  hardly  made  3)  and  India,  the  Cape,  the  Canadas,  and  Malta^ 
(we  wiH  not  add  Ireland,)  if,  as  it  is  contended,  they  attest  the 
wisdom,  afford  any  thing  but  a  denial  of  the  rigour,  of  our  rule.  In 
Malta,  the  revival  and  reform  of  an  ancient  system  of  Government^, 
corrupt  to  its  very  core,  and  sustained  with  obstinacy  by  those  in- 
terested in  its  duration,  (including  all  that  was  influential  in  the 
island,)  demanded  a  determined  spirit  and  a  powerful  arm  ;  the  task 
was  prudently  as  fearlessly  entered  upon  3  but  where  justice  was 
unpflJatable,  and  reform  ruinous,  to  the  interests  of  the  thousand* 
the  earlier  measures  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  wise  in  themselves^ 
as  ultimately  eminently  beneficial  to  the  people,  were  met  with  exe- 
cration and  hatred.  As  his  system  worked,  however,  the  most  en- 
lightened  members  of  the  community  were  enabled  to  appreciate  ita^ 
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advantages  ^  and' the  aspirations  of  those  ^wfaose  appnival  was  alone 
of  Taiue^  were  at  leDgth  directed  to  the  completion  of  a  plan^  as  vet 
imperfect  and  immature.  It  was,  however,  while  he  was  in  memos 
res  that  he  was  nominated  to  the  additional  office  of  Lord  High^ 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  ^ere  equal  and  as  long  es- 
tablished abuses  had  existied  as  in  Malta  -,  but  where  their  aboHtion 
was  an  enterprise  of  far  greater  difficulty,  if  it  partook  not  some- 
what of  danger.  The  character  of  the  Greeks  was  essentially  <fis- 
tinct  from  that  of  the  Maltese  ;  they  possessed  fau*  neater  talent  than 
the  latter,  without  their  virtue :  and  the  administration  of  seven 
states,  in  which  political  parties,  hostile  to  British  interests,  largely 
existed,  demanded  nearly  the  exclusive  time  and  attention  of  one,  in 
whom,  however  talented,  years  and  illness  had  in  no  slight  degree 
reduced  the  capability  of  toil  and  labour.  From  that  moment  the 
aftiirs  of  Mdta  became  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  What 
was  done  in  regard  to  that  island  by  the  Governor,  was  undoubtedly 
wisely  planned  5  but  what  was  left  undone  tended  to  prolong  the 
poverty,  want,  and  misery,  which  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  market 
for  the  staple  commodity  of  the  country,  cotton, — the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  British  commerce  with  her  shores,  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,' and  the  opening  of  the  Continental  Ports, — and,  above 
an,  the  last  fell  blow  levelled  at  its  interests  by  the  plague,  (which 
occurred  in  1813,)  had  assured,  since  the  absolute  occupation  of 
the  island  by  the  British  Government. 

The  change  of  political  opinion  in  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  in  having 
abandoned  the  Whigs  and  connected  himself  with  Mr.  Pitt,  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  him ;  but,  in  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
few  men  could  advance  a  better  excuse  than  he,  in  alleging,  (what 
was  undoubtedly  true,  however  opinion  might  differ  upon  the  iaict,) 
that  he  was  urged  by  conscientious  motives,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  his  country. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Treaty  for  the  cession  of  Farga  to 
the  Pasha  of  Jannina,  that  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  found  it  necetsacy 
to  have  a  personal  conference  with  his  Turkish  neighbour  ^  and  it 
was  arranged,  that  at  Bucintro,  on  the  shores  of  Greece,  the  meet- 
ing should  be  holden ;  and  there  All  had  directed  tents  to  be  pitched^ 
and  made  adequate  preparations  for  the  reception  of  his  Christian 
guests.  The  only  difficulty  that  occurred  to  the  Moslem  in  the 
way  of  gratifying  the  Jatter,  lay  in  the  department  of  the  kitchen ; 
for  himself  he  deemed  knives  and  forks  a  superfluity, — a  table-doth 
a  useless  luxury  3  but  he  was  well  aware  that  these  and  other 
things  were  essential  to  the  due  entertainment  of  his  Nazarene 
visitors,  and  that  pillau  and  stewed  kid  mi^ht  scarcely  serve  to 
satisfy  their  appetites.  So,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  iK>rd  H^h 
Commissioner,  with  his  staff,  did  not  neglect,  at  his  host's  request, 
the  household  Ude  3  and,  armed  with  a  6a^^erie  de  cuisine,  the  yacht 
bote  the  General  and  his  train  from  Corfu  to  the  opposite  shore. 
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wbfive  they  were  received  with  all  honour  by  the  ruler  of  the  land^  ^ 
whose  Moslem  prejudkes  were,  however,  somewhat  startled  at  re-, 
cognising  a  female  in  the  number  of  his  guests.    The  fact  was,  that 
a  lady,  a  relation  of  Sir  Thomas,  had  solicited  to  be  included  in  the 
party,  and  her  prayer  had  been  granted.     While  operations  were 
carrying  on  in  die  tept  appropriated  for  a  kitchen,  the  high  con-, 
tracting  parties  entered  upon  the  solemn  purpose  of  their  meeting  -,. 
and  seldom  has  there  been  a  conference  which  better  merited  the 
attention,  both  from  its  object  and  those  by  whom  it  was  pursued. 
Sir  Thomas  and  Ali  were  nearly  of  the  same  age ;  not  greatly  unlike 
in  manner,  for  both  were  dignified,  energetic,  and  imperative  3  and 
there  was  an  extraordinary  resemblance  in  feature,  which  would 
have  been  still  more  easily  recognised,  had  it  not  been  for  the  flowing 
beard  of  the  Moslem.     In  '  Nature's  mother*wit  *  they  were  pairs  ^.. 
and,  with  the  advantages  of  a  refined  education.  Sir  Thomas  was 
obliged  to  call  all  his  discrimination  into  action  to  encounter  and 
repel  the  close  arguments  of  the  insidious  and  wily  Turk.     It  was  . 
a  keen  assault  of  talent ;  for  Ali's  object  was,  as  feur  as  in  him  lay, 
to  reduce  the  demands  of  the  Briton  for  the  cession  of  Parga,  and 
Sir  Thomas's  determination  not  to  cede  a  para  of  the  price.     The 
contest  was  lengthened  and  severe ;  each  objection  of  Ali  was  super- 
seded by  the  oratory  of  his  adversary,  imtil,  unable  to  conceal  some- 
what of  admiration  at  the  skill  of  his  rival,  with  somewhat  of  vexa- 
tion at  his  obstinacy.  Sir  Thomas  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  a 
person  near  him,  '  In  my  life,  I  never  before  beheld  two  keener 
hands.'     The  result  was,  however,  decidedly  in  fevour  of  the  latter  > 
and  both  were  not  grieved  to  end  the  conference,  and  repair  them 
to  refection.     At  table  Ali  showed  more  of  tact  in  ordering  the  sta- 
tions of  his  guests,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  unused 
to  our  habits ;  the  lady  was  on  his  right,  the  Lord  Commissioner  on 
his  left — Aide^de-camps  and  secretaries  admirably  placed,  en  fac' 
turn;  while  roast  beef  found  itself  in  social  contact  with  pillau  for 
the  first  time,  and  a  happy  melange  of  British  and  Turkish  dishes 
graced  the  friendly  board. 

One  only  subject  of  embarrassment  occurred  to  Ali  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  feast  3  in  regard  to  females,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
command,  and  not  to  obey  3  he  saw  the  dame  the  object  of  general 
attention,  and  he  felt  something  in  the  way  of  poUtesse  was  due 
from  himself.  It  was  a  case  of  some  perplexity ;  with  her  many 
virtues  and  amiable  qualities,  he  was  not  acquainted  ;  she  was  no 
longer  young,  no  longer  beautiful :  he  had  not,  like  the  royal  sage  of 
Israel,  when  he  entertained  the  Queen  of  Saba,  a  Hod-hod  to  the 
winged  messenger  of  love,  and  compliment  to  breathe  his  flattery 
in  her  ear  -,  and  he  ruminated  long  on  the  point,  his  regards  intently 
fixed  in  deep  abstraction  on  the  truly  British  dish  of  boiled  fowl 
and  oyster-sauce  that  lay  before  him.  His  eye  was  suddenly 
lighted  up  by  the  sense  that  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome; 
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iffifid  in  actkKi  «&  qoick  m  pwatt^thM,  the  lifaslpn  daaliH.  his  j 
into  the  saroory  disfa,  and«  withdrawing  «0Bie  ifmtn  of  the 
tures  from  their  buttery  sea  in  his  coonnous  gnap,  be  hdd  tli^Qi'^ 
as  an  offering  to  the  surprised  and  affirighted  feoaale,  iadioatii^  bf 
his  gesture^  as  the  rich  fluid  dripped  from  his  hand>  die  bapptoeis*' 
he  would  experience  at  her  acceptance  and  masticatioii  of  the- 
ostraceous  gin.     Embarrassment  ukI  perpjexiiy  had  now  chanfpod' 
sides ;  the  savoir-vivre  of  the  female  was  unequivocally  at  hult,  as  • 
she  regarded  with  somewhat  of  iKUTor  the  well^pressed  dainties ;  - 
and,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress^  she  cast  a  supplicating  look  fof  - 
relief  to  her  relation }    but  Sir  Thomas  was  at  times  but  a  cold 
comforter,  and  all  the  counsel  he  afforded  was  contained  in  the 
laconic  expression  of  '  Eat  it,  to  be  sure  >'  wad,  while  signs  of  dis*  ^ 
taste  and  loathing  might  be  discerned  upon  her  features,  the  welL- 
congested  mass  was  received  to  All's  great  gratification  -,   and»  as* 
the  only  escape  from  swallowing  it,  the  oysters  were  permitted 
gradually  to  slip  upon  the  rich  silk  robe  of  her  who  possessed 
them,  while  she  inwardly  vowed  that  Ali  and  Parga  might  exist  to 
an  eternity,  ere  she  would  again  hazard  such  unpleasant  and  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  Greece, 

It  is  reported  that  at  a  levee  holden  by  the  Lord  High  Commis* 
sioner  at  Corfu,  amongst  those  who  attended  to  pay  him  their  • 
respects,  was  one  who  had  hitherto  refrained  from  their  expres-  - 
sion  }  and,  from  the  knowledge  possessed  by  him  he  visited  of  the 
little  accordance  of  his  sentiments  with  the  state  of  things  as- 
ordered  in  the  islands  under  the  protection  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
some  surprise  was  manifested  at  the  unexpected  and  unusual 
presence  of  the  Greek.  The  enigma  was,  however,  soon  solved  by 
the  latter  stating  in  audible  terms  to  Sir  Thomas,  '  That  having 
understood  reports  had  been  spread  of  his'  (the  visitor's)  '  not  only 
evincing  his  enmity  to  British  rule,  by  giving  expression  to 
opinions  which  he  avowed  he  had  done,  and  which  was  the  happy 
prerogative  of  those  existing  under  it,  but  that  he  had  held  cor- 
respondence with  a  foreign  Power  on  the  subject,  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty,  on  that  public  occasion,  and  in  the  iace  of  the  world,  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  statement.*  He  was  heard  with  patience  and  with 
courtesy  3  but  a  bow  from  Sir  Thomas  was  the  sole  response 
granted  him.  As  the  Greek  turned  away,  however,  the  latter  ob- 
served— *  The !  I  have  got  his  letter  in  my  pocket.' 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was  decidedly  a  most  humane  man ;  and^ 
as  the  representative  of  his  Sovereign,  when  called  upon  to  ^orce 
the  extreme  of  justice,  in  mercy  to  society,  it  was  never  done  but 
when  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  a  dereliction  of  his  duty.  As 
a  Governor,  he  ever  felt  severely  the  hard  necessity  of  such  his 
interference  3  but,  when  the  public  peace,  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  security  of  life  and  property,  imperatively  de- 
manded it,  he  was  quick  as  decisive  in  action.    A  rebellion  having 
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bMBcn  oat  in  oite  af  the  Mands  !m  gi^venied,  fbtnented  by  pap^ 
or  priests  of  tlie  Ch-eek  comnrattion,  who,  sheltering  them^dves 
under  their  inresuttied  irrttpoiidbility,  hesitated  not  to  comprdmise 
ihjB  livtes  of  their  mdre  ignorant  and  more  innocent  folbwers, — Sir 
Tbcmt»  resolved  to  save  those  who  were  misled,  by  the  du6 
poftlshnieal  of  thdr  leaders.  I^ieir  crime  was  treason  against  the 
Slate'^  its  eomoHSsion  was  amply  proved ;  and  the  pam  awarded 
by  the  laws  oi  the  comitry  was  death.  The  eeclesiasttcs  feared 
not  to  justify  the  act,  and  defy  the  authority  of  the  Tribunal,  sd- 
though  they  were  legally  soAijected  to  it:  but  their calcula^ons 
were  fidse  as  their  wickedness  was  great,  and  two  of  them  were 
executed.  On  this  was  the  imputation  of  cruelty  affixed  to  the 
character  of  Sir  Thomas  by  his  enemies ;  but  they  had  better,  in 
honesty,  have  admitted  that  it  was  but  justice  on  the  culprits,  and 
the  best  mercy  towards  a  misguided  people. 

Sir  Thomas  is  reported  to  have  bestowed  little  confidence  on 
those  who  were  placed  under  his  Government ;  but,  as  he  advanced 
iri  years,  and  bis  activity  became  impaired,  although  he  yet  de- 
clined to  share  responsibility  with  his  subalterns,  he  was  less  in* 
disposed  to  act  by  substitute.  On  one  occasion  it  is  said,  that,  when 
dining  with  a  party  of  men  high  in  office,  the  Members  of  the 
Company  dwelt  emphatically  on  the  advantages  of  being  aided  by 
men  of  integrity,  and  in  whom  confidence  might  be  fully  given  in 
the  performance  of  public  duties,— 'For  my  part,*  observed  Sir 
Thomas,  '  I  think  a  rogue  preferable ;  for  no  one  will  believe  him^ 
and  you  may  just  get  rid  of  him  when  you  like.' 

It  was  mentioned  to  him,  that  a  person  employed  under  him,  had 
been  guilty  of  breach  of  secrecy  in  official  concerns,  and  had  repre- 
sented matters  untruly.  '  I  would  forgive  him  his  lies,*  he  said, 
*  but  what  ofibnds  me  is,  his  having  told  the  truth.' 

A  foreigner  of  rank,  who  had  visited  England,  and  was  desirous 
of  re-visiting  the  Ionian  islands,  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to 
return  thither  in  the  frigate  appointed  to  wait  for  Sir  Thomas  at 
Marseilles  ;  and  he  accordingly  applied  to  a  gentleman  whose  near 
connection  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  whose  distinguished  station,  he 
deemed  would  readily  effect  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  was 
accordingly  applied  to  in  favour  of  the  stranger.  '  I  shall  do  no 
such  thing  j'  was  the  very  decisive  answer.     '  But  what  shall  I  say 

to  Count V   said  the  other.     'Just  tell  him,  that  you  dared 

not  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject.* 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  possessed  sound  constitutional  principles.  Having 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  northern  district,  in  times  m 
great  popular  commotion,  when  the  military  were,  however,  often 
called  in  untimely  by  the  Magistracy  to  suppress  tumult,  he  was 
applied  to  by  that  body  for  an  armed  force  shortly  afiter  his  ar- 
rival at  his  post  3  and  it  was  treated  by  its  members  as  a  matter  of 
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covM.  '  I  sbatt  no^  give  yon  a  man,.  gcotfeoMi,'  Mid-  % 
Thomas^  'until  the  civil  power  haa  been  iiiUy  excited  and ^ulod^ 
for  the  bayonets  should  never  be  used  until  the  constable's  stoC 


Although  he  entered  the  army  by  choice^  he  entertained  a  i 
but  haply  a  just,  opinion  of  the  independence  of  a  military  jmuk  f 
an(l>  on  joining  his  regiment^  hesitated  not  to  avow  his  sentipeata 
in  unmeasured  terms<  This  caused  high  offence,  and  the  ooasa* 
quence  was>  (what  might  be  well  anticipated  at  that  time  of  day») 
firequept  invitations  to  the  field,  none  of  which  he  neglected*  Yet 
he  remained  unconvinced,  and  his  was  a  spirit  which  fsared  not  to 
breathe  its  conviction  until  they  finally  left  him  to  pursue  his  course 
as  it  best  pleased  him.  A  surgeon,  however,  who  had  just  joined 
the  corps,  chose  to  resent  the  language,  and  even  dared  him  ta 
combat.  Tbe  medical  man*s  pill  took  effect,  and  he  was  horrifiad 
at  the  idea  of  having  shot  his  superior  ofiicer,  a  man  of  rank  and 
femily  3  and,  as  he  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground,  tbe  surgeon  pie- 
pared  for  escape.  He  was,  however,  somewhat  relieved  by  hearing 
the  wounded  man  exclaim,  '  Now,  Sir,  that  you  have  made  the 
hole,  cannot  you  just  come  and  try  to  mend  it  up  again.* 

Having  been  bitterly  attacked  by  a  London  Journal,  while  he 
was  at  the  head  of  Government  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  States,  on 
account  of  the  presiuned  expense  the  public  was  put  to  by  die  fre* 
quent  emfdoyment  of  a  vessel  of  war  in  tranapocting  hkn  frona 
place  to  place  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  circumstances  of  wlHeh 
were  grossly  misrepresented  to  his  pre|U(Moe, — Sir  ThoMas,  on 
visiting  England,  felt  it  nece^ary  to  apply  to  the  quarter  wheaoe  a 
correction  of  any  unfounded  statement  in  ofiicial  matters  shovM 
have  issued^  and  where  a  denial  of  it  might  have  been  expected  in 
favour  of  a  distinguished  public  servant.  The  gentleman  he  rasoried 
to,  although  seccwdary  in  his  department,  had  as  high  a  sense  of ' 
his  importance  as  he  was  little  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
his  visitor,  and  coolly  informed  him  '  that  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  ' 
deem  it  requisite  to  take  any  steps  upon  the  subject'  '  You  mis- 
take me.  Sir,*  observed  the  General  >  '  I  come  not  here  to  ask  any 
favour  at  your  hands,  but  to  insist  that,  before  the  day  is  over, 
your  master  complies  with  my  demand.'  ^  My  master.  Sir  V 
'Aye !  Sir,  your  nuister^  and,  if  he  do  not,  I  shall  go  to  your 
master* s  master  ;*  and  he  left  the  sub  to  chew  tbe  cud  of  bitter  foacQF^ 
resolved  to  avenge  his  offended  dignity.  The  latter  found,  however, 
that  for  once  he  had  been  too  presumptuous,  as  orders  from 
authority  he  might  not  dispute,  made  speedy  and  unqualified  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  General  needful 

A  Greek  who  had  long  contested  by  litigation  the  possession  of 
a  property^  tired  of  expense,  and  yet  wilHng  to  avenge  himself  of 
his  adversary,  presented  his  interest  in  it  to  Government  for  the 
public  service.    Assured  of  being  at  least  thanked  for  his  liberality. 
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'l^n  the  cause  first.  Sir/  said  Sir  Thomas^ '  and  then  do  with  the 
property  what  yon  Hke  ;   but  sub  lite  it  is  not  yours  to  give/ 

'Sir  Thomas  Maitland*s  avocations  obliged  him  on  several  occa- 
sions  to  resort  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  on  the  concerns  of  the  Roman 
CMholic  population  which  he  governed  ;  and  he  was  highly  esteemed 
by  \ht  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the  able  and  tolerant  minister  of  Pope 
Pius  the  Seventh.  The  British  Government  being  anxious  to  re- 
ward a  Dignitary  of  the  Roman  Church,  whose  sanctity  of  life 
and  manners,  great  erudition  and  general  popularity,  were  only 
equalled  by  his  loyalty  to  his  Protestant  rulers.  Sir  Thomas  applied 
to  the  Pope  for  that  augmentation  of  ecclesiastical  rank  which  the 
vhtues  and  services  of  him  for  whom  they  were  sought  so  highly 
merited.  His  application  had  been  anticipated,  however,  by  a  ^- 
tkm,  nei^er  unimportant  nor  inactive,  who  had  poisoned  the  ear  of 
the  Holy  Father  on  the  subject,  and  represented  that  such  a  con- 
cession to  the  wishes  of  a  heretic  Government  would  be  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  With  vexation  and  disappointment 
the  refusal  to  his  application  was  listened  to  by  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land, as  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  Cardinal  in  the  politest 
terms  :  but  the  former  was  a  man  little  accustomed  to  abandon  an 
honourable  purpose,  and,  nothing  daunted,  he  observed, '  That  for 
hiin,  he  was  as  little  disposed  to  trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  his 
Holiness,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  admitted  that  the  Papal  See 
was  induced  to  do  so  upon  the  privileges  of  the  King,  his  Master. 
That  the  request  he  had  preferred  had  been  no  less  founded  upon 
the  distinguished  merits  of  the  person  in  whose  fovour  it  had  been 
advanced,  than  from  a  sense  of  the  delicacy  observed  during  an  ex- 
tended period,  in  never  diverting  from  their  former  Church  purposes, 
the  many  (Miblic  buildings  which  had  reverted  into  the  absolute  posses- 
sion of  lus  soverdgn — a  feeling  to  which  convenience  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, as  they  were  admirably  adapted  for  ihe  accommodation  of  the 
large  military  force  stationed  on  the  spot  referred  to  -,  and  to  which, 
of  course,  they  were  now  at  liberty  to  apply  them.'  The  only  reply 
was,  the  order  to  prepare  a  bull  naming  the  ecclesiastic  to  an  arch- 
bishopric in  partibus.     This  is  the  tale  at  Rome. 

When  in  conmiand  at  St.  Domingo,  a  conspiracy  against  the  Bri- 
tish troops  was  hatched  :  wells,  it  is  reported,  were  poisoned,  and 
fires  broke  out  in  many  places,  even  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  a 
vast  powder  magazine,  which  it  was  feared  had  been  entered,  and 
would  probably  explode.  The  General  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
while  he  gave  directions  to  reduce  the  conflagration,  if  possible, 
ordered  a  person  near  him  to  examine  the  magazine  externally. 
Finding  his  orders  in  the  latter  respect  had  not  been  obeyed,  he 
walked  feiurlessly  to  the  spot,  and,  thrusting  his  arm  through  the 
bars  where  air  was  admitted,  coolly  observed,  '  All  is  safe.'    On  m 
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person  pnusing  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  he  replied^  *  Why> 
man^  vihat  did  it  signify  to  be  blown  up  here  or  there  ?' 

No  man  was  ever  more  studiouslf  careful  of  the  public  purse^  or 
more  munificent  with  his  private  funds,  tha^  Sir  Thomas  Maitland. 
A  military  officer  of  some  rank  having  been  cashiered  by  a  Court 
Martial,  applied  to  the  General,  to  whom  he  had  long  shown  him- 
self bitterly  opposed^  for  aid  from  the  military  chest,  as  he  and  his 
family  had  been  deprived  of  their  resources  by  his  long  suspension 
from  pay  previous  to  and  during  the  trial.  He  was  replied  to, '  that 
his  request  could  not  be  acced^  to ;'  but  a  sum  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  was  advanced  him  on  the  private  account  of  the  General. 

A  highly  meritorious  gentleman  who  had  long  as  faithfully  served 
under  him,  having  died,  leaving  a  family  not  largely  provided  for. 
Sir  Thomas  settled  five  thousand  pounds  upon  the  children,  and  ever 
after  exerted  his  influence  in' their  favour.  On  another  occasion,  he 
demanded  to  stand  as  godfather  at  the  christening  of  the  infant  of 
one  of  his  employes,  and  presented,  for  the  use  of  the  child  at  some 
future  period,  the  sum  of  one  thoustmd  pounds.  Other,  many  other, 
instances  might  be  cited  of  his  generosity. 

Although  in  command  formerly  at  St.  Domingo^  where  he  saved 
the  British  public  in  a  transaction  confided  to  his  management,  as 
it  is  said,  nearly  a  million  sterling  -,  afterwards  nominated  to  the 
government  of  Ceylon,  and  finally,  for  very  many  years,  presiding 
over  those  of  Malta  and  the  Ionian  States,  with  the  command  as 
General-in-chief  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
(inclusive  of  his  inheritance)  died  possessed  of  a  very  moderate  for- 
tune. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  were 
best  qualified  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  so  largely  indulged 
in,  as  to  his  character  and  conduct,  had  not,  on  his  decease,  done  that 
justice  to  his  fisune  which  it  truly  merited.  In  life  he  would  have 
disdained  and  repelled  such  interference,  and  it  little  boots  him  now 
to  do  so  5  but,  as  an  example  to  others  in  these  degenerate  days,  it 
might  have  been  beneficial  to  have  detailed  the  life's  history  of  one 
who^  as  a  public  man,  was  most  liberal  and  enlightened  in  his  views, 
just  in  his  measures,  and  wholly  disinterested  in  regard  to  gain.  As  a 
private  man,  he  was  a  warm  friend,  kind  of  feeling,  despising  all  that 
was  mean  or  ignoble,  unostentatious  in  his  high  station,  and  whose 
extensive  charities  may  well  cover  the  few  faults  he  possessed,  and 
which  are  the  appanage  of  our  nature. 

IT  • 
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On  a  Boat  at  Ska^ 

•BBH  ntOM  THE  NteDLBS*  LIGHT-HOOSB. 

Mt  heart  goes  with  thee^  little  hoat. 

Along  that  sparkling  sea  -, 
And  oh !  methinks,  'tis  sweet  to  float 

On  those  ftur  wares  like  thee. 

Thou  seem*st  to  have  a  pulse  of  life> 

A  gentle  thrill  of  pleasure, — 
But  nought  of  tumult,  toil,  or  strife. 

To  hreak  thy  sportive  leisure. 

Thy  sunny  sail  and  tihing  prow 

Flit  gaiiy  o'er  the  ocean. 
And  through  its  swell  their  shadow  throw 

With  fond  and  graceM  motion : 

But  airy  though  thou  seem'st,  and  light 

As  butterfly  in  heaven. 
As  forest  leaf — or  elfin  sprite — 

A  toy  to  young  winds  given  -, 

The  sea's  white  blossom  as  thou  art^ 

Or  bubble  of  its  ibam, 
That  boundless  world,  a  human  heart. 

In  thee  have  found  a  home. 

I  see  not  him  thy  helm  who  guides. 

And  trims  thy  tiny  sail ; 
Thou  gladd*st  my  gaze,  but  nought  besides 

Tells  me  thy  steersman's  tale. 

And  yet  in  thee  are  hopes  and  fears. 

The  yearnings  Natnre  gives. 
Remembrances  of  joys  ai^  tears. 

Which  cling  to  all  that  lives,^— 

And  thoughts,  perhaps,  of  holy  mood> 

And  aspirations  high. 
The  inward  sense  of  Truth  and  Good, 

And  human  sympathy  3 — 

The  image  these  of  him  whose  voice 
Ordain'd  the  ark  should  be, — 

Therefore,  O  little  boat,  rejoice,— 
God  also  is  with  thee. 
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No.  in. 

Departure  from  BuchareH — Arrival  at  the  Austrian  frontier — 

Mountains  of  IFiiZtecAia— CWy  ef  Preshurghr^ 

Arrival  at  Fi&ma. 

On  Friday,  the  10th  of  Noyember,  at  nine  o*eloek>  am.,  mj 
eompanion  and  myself  left  Bucharest,  in  a  Cronstadt  waggon, 
drawn  by  eight  horses.  Being  furnished  with  horses  by  an  order 
of  the  Prince,  we  had  only  to  pay  the  postilions  twenty  paras,  or 
half  a  piastre  each,  at  eyery  post,  excepting  when  the  length  of  the 
post,  or  carefcdness  and  good  ^ying,  appeared  to  merit  further 
eonsideration.  The  noise  and  attitude  of  ^e  Wallachian  postilion 
are  altogether  singular  and  ludicrous.  The  Turkish  postilion  sings, 
and  holds  a  conversation  with  his  horses  3  but  the  WaUachian 
keeps  the  right  arm  almost  constantly  extended,  with  the  whip  in  a 
tinreiatening  position  over  the  horses'  heads,  whilst  he  keeps  exciting 
Ikem  with  incessant  cries. 

The  sta^e  to  BoUentin,  which,  according  to  one  itinerary,  is  a 
distance  of  three  hours,  of  another,  of  ten  miles,  we  trayelled  in 
three  hours,  arriving  at  twelve  o'clock.  This  is  a  small  village. 
At  two  and  a  half  miles  from  it,  on  the  side  of  Bucharest,  is  a  village 
and  a  gentleman's  seat.  Bucharest  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  four 
Bilks.  The  road  is  very  wet,  muddy,  and  bad,  and  becomes  worse 
as  you  approach  the  mountains.  We  left  Bollentin  at  half-past 
twelve.  From  thence  to  Floreschti,  a  vilkge  distant  two  hours,  or 
ei^t  miles,  the  road  is  level  and  muddy.  We  arrived  at  three 
o'clock,  being  two  and  a  half  hours. 

To  Maroonchiki,  a  village,  the  distance  is  three  hours,  or  seven 
mSes,  and  the  road  level  and  muddy,  a  few  yards  of  it  on  the 
bfmks  of  the  Argis,  and  very  narrow.  We  arrived  at  this  post  at' 
five,  P.M. 

The  next  post  is  Ghiesti,  a  large  scattered  village,  four  hours,  or 
eight  miles,  distant,  the  road  being  level  and  muddy.  There  are, 
many  villages  and  cottages.  We  arrived  at  nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  and 
slept  here. 

Kirchinoff,  distant  six  hours,  or  twelve  miles,  consists  of  a  post- 
house,  and  a  few  cottages.  The  road  continues  the  same.  You 
pass  several  cottages,  and  two  small  streams  of  water.  We  arrived 
here  at  one  o  clock,  a.m.,  on  Saturday,  the  10th  November. 

Pitesti,  a  town  with  boarded  streets,  like  Bucharest,  is  three  miks, 
or  eight  hours,  from  Kirchinoff  5  the  road  to  it  is  nearly  as  befom* 
There  are  houses,  villages,  and  many  shops,  at  short  Hig»A«/»fy . 
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and,  within  half  a  mile  of  Pitesti,  you  cross  the  river  Argis.     We 
arrived  here  at  six  o'clock,  a.m. 

Monychisti,  a  post-cottage,  is  two  homrs,  or  eight  miles,  from  the 
former,  with  the  road  level  and  muddy.  Several  villages,  some 
gentlemen's  houses,  and  many  cottages,  are  seen  on  the  way.  We 
arrived  here  at  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  being  six  hours. 

Consti  di  Argish  is  a  town,  or  post,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  two  hours,  or  seven  miles,  from  Mouychisti.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place  is  a  monastery,  and  an  old  casde.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see.  The  river  is  large.  There  are  Roman  ruins,  and 
eevend  cottages  near  them.  We  arrived  here  at  five  o'clock,  p.m., 
being  three  hours. 

From  Argish  to  Bucharest,  there  is  no  hill  worthy  of  remark* 
The  plain,  which  extends  the  whole  way,  is  very  little  cultivated, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  thickets  and  underwood.  The 
villages  consist  of  a  few  cottages,  with  one  floor  on  the  ground, 
furnished  with  large  benches,  on  which  the  poor  inhabitants  sleep, 
having  no  beds.  The  greatest  comfort  they  enjoy  is  a  profusion  of 
wood  for  firing.  Wood,  water,  live  poultry,  and  hogs,  may  always 
be  met  with,  and  sometimes  eggs  and  milk,  but  no  bread.  On  this 
plain  there  are  several  roads  from  post  to  post,  so  that  these  remarks 
may  not  always  apply. 

Sallatrucbi,  a  poor  village,  is  the  next  stage,  being  four  hours,  or 
ten  miles,  from  Argis.  There  are  several  villages,  and  many  cot- 
tages, between  j  but  the  road  is  very  bad.  We  arrived  here  at  two 
o'dock,  A.M.,  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  November,  being  eijght  hours 
on  the  road. 

Pripaura,  consisting  of  a  few  cottages,  is  five  hom^,  or  eight 
HUles,  from  Sallatruchi.  Nearly  all  this  stage  is  through  woods ; 
and  the  road  is,  for  the  most  part,  abominable.  We  arrived  here  at 
one  o'clock,  p.m.,  being  seven  hours. 

,  To  Kinb  from  Pripaura  is  five  hours,  or  eleven  miles.  The  first 
part  of  the  road  is  composed  of  ascents  and  desc^its,  with  occasional 
levels,  interspersed  sparingly  with  villages  and  cottages.  Here  you 
meet  with  a  shallow  stream  of  water,  which,  from  its  serpeBtitie 
course,  must  be  crossed  several  times.  You  then  enter  a  levd 
road,  through  a  narrow  woody  valley  between  mountains,  and,  after 
passing  some  villages  and  precipices,  make  several  ascents  and 
descents.  The  road  now  becomes  level  -,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ftom  Kinfe,  you  cross  the  Aluta  in  a  boat,  which  takes  but  one  car- 
riage at  a  time.  The  river  is  about  forty  yards  broad.  We  arrived 
here  at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  after  being  six  hours  on  the  road,  which ^ 
is  very  bad.  Kinb  is  a  poor  village.  It  is  the  last  post  in  Walla- 
chia.  They  all  belong  to  the  Prince,  and  his  Mickmander  takes 
care  that  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  be  provided. 

Rother  Thum,  or  the  Red  Tower,  is  a  post  and  a  half,  or  twelve 
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m^es^  Drom  Kia^  About  half  way  is  the  frontier  between  the 
T^irkish  a&d  Austrian  dominions^  where,  at  a  pbce  called  the  Ck>a-» 
tumetz,  quarantine  is  performed  by  aU  travellers  coming  from  the 
side  of  Turkey.  From  Kin^  to  che  Contumetz  the  road  is  very 
rocky  and  narrow,  and,  in  some  places,  is  composed  of  large  pieces 
of  wood,  laid  sideways,  one  end  projecting  over  the  precipice,  and 
propped  up  by  large  stakes.  The  narrowest  part  is  about  ten  feet. 
For  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  worst  part,  it  might  be  prudent 
to  walk.  It  is  only  in  some  places  that  two  carriages  can  pass  each 
other.  The  horses  could  not  draw  the  carriage  over  the  rocks  in 
the  steep  ascents  5  and  we  were  obliged  to  get  bullocks.  We  arrived 
at  the  Contumetz  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night  of  Sunday 
Ae  l^th  of  November.  This  village,  on  the  borders  of  a  lai^se' 
stream  of  water,  and  surrounded  by  hills,  is  very  picturesquely 
situated.  It  consists  of  about  twenty  houses,  includii^  a  lazaretto 
fox  goods.  We  were  placed  in  as  good  an  apartment  as  the  place' 
affbnded.  Three  days  being  the  detention  allotted  to  us  by  the 
"kindness  of  €reneral  Kienmayer,  Governor  of  Transylvania,  and  the 
Cokmel-Commandant  of  the  Red  Tower,  and  the  day  of  our  arrival 
and  that  of  our  departure  being  allowed,  we  were  liberated  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  of  November,  at  noon,  after  having  actually 
..performed  a  quarantine  of  only  thirty-six  hours.  Persons  unfavoured 
are  obliged  to  perform  a  quarantine  of  ten  days,  or  more,  according 
to  circumstances. 

The  mountains  of  Wallachia,  extending  from  Argis  to  the  Red 
Tower,  being  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  are  stupendous,  per- 
pendicular, craggy,  and  woody,  and  their  summits  in  winter  covered 
with  snow.  We  met  with  very  few  travellers,  and  but  one  cal^-he, 
in  the  mountains,  having  a  merchant  of  Leipsic  going  to  Bucharest 
with  two  sisters,  whom  he  had  been  to  convey  from  Hermanstadt. 
The  country  from  Bucb^est  to  the  Contumetz  is  by  nature  rich  and 
1)eautiful,  but  almost  wholly  unaided  by  cultivation.  The  roads  are 
exeerable,  and  purposely  left  out  of  repair.  The  Hospodars  of 
Wallachia  dare  not  mend  them  $  one  of  their  predecessors  having 
for  such  an  attempt  been  deposed  by  the  Turkish  Government.  He 
was  accvised  of  having  acted  under  the  influence  of  a  foreign  Power, 
for  the  purpose  €A  giving  easier  access  to  the  troops  of  that  Power 
into  the  Turkish  dominions.  In  modern  times,  at  least,  we  have 
tiad  numerous  proofs  that  bad  roads  cannot  prevent  the  march  of 
armies. 

The  Rothen  Thum  is  a  sinall  fortress,  with  a  commandant,  twenty* 
five  soldiers,  a  donanier,  and  postmaster.  On  Tuesday  the  14th 
ci  November,  we  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  o'clock  p.m.  ;  and, 
after  dining  in  a  friendly  and  sociable  way  with  Colonel  Schvind 
and  his  fomily,  we  arrived  at  Hermanstadt  at  half-past  five  o'clock, 
♦.M.,  and  soon  afterwards  waited  on  the  Governor-General  Kien- 
mayer, to  whom  both  of  us  had  letters  of  introduction. 
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He  invited  ns  to  pass  the  evening  at  his  house,  where  we  met 
with  several  of  the  Hungrartan  and  Transylvanian  nobility,  and  heard 
some  good  singing.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  unaffected 
manners  of  a  young  Hungarian  Countess,  (Bethlen,)  who  was  to  be 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  a  Hungarian  gentleman  then 
present.  Count  Lazar.  She  sung  charmingly.  He  seemed  about 
thirty-five,  and  she  about  twenty-two.  We  were  invited  to  dine 
Ae  next  day  with  General  Kienmayer. 

On  the  following  morning  I  bought  a  carriage  at  the  price  of 
eighty  ducats,  of  a  partner  of  the  l>anking-hou8e  of  Popp  of  Vienna. 
The  Baron  and  myself  dined  at  General  Kienmayer*s.  During  and 
after  dinner,  our  host  conversed  much  re.<;pecting  several  £nglish 
officers  whom  he  knew,  and  with  whom  he  had  served  ^  and  of  some 
of  them  he  spoke  very  kindly.  We  found  that  we  could  not  get 
horses  to  proceed  on  our  journey  before  twelve  o*clock  the  following 
day. 

Herpii^nstadt  is  the  principal  city  of  Transylvania,  where  the 
military  governor  of  the  province  resides.  But  Clausenburg,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  Civil  Government,  is  the  capital.  There  is  at 
Hermanstadt  a  library  and  a  Saxon  academy,  consisting  of  six 
colleges.  It  is  a  considerable  town  with  good  inns,  and  is  computed 
to  contaiu  30,000  inhabitants.  These  are  principally  Waiia- 
chians,  and  the  descendants  of  Saxons,  who  htid  taken  re^ge  from 
persecution  in  Transylvania  after  the  thirty  years  war. 

.  We  left  Hermanstadt  on  Thursday  the  16th  of  November,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  peasants'  horses,  forcibly  pressed 
t(y  requisition  for  our  service.  We  had  not  travelled  many  miles» 
when,  a  little  after  dark,  the  carriage  was  overset  a  few  minutes 
after  we  had  quitted  it  to  walk. 

The  pe:isants  are  compelled  to  lend  their  horses  at  an  arbitrary 
rate  of  hire  ;  and,  although  this  is  much  cheaper,  and  consequently 
more  convenient  to  those  who  do  not  value  time,  and  are  satisfied 
with  travelling  in  the  day  only,  it  b  not  nearly  so  good  for  strangers 
as  by  post.  By  the  last  you  pay  more,  it  is  true ;  but  you  are  more 
expeditiously  and  safely  conducted  by  experienced  postilions.  We 
had  the  advantage  of  both  modes  of  conveyance,  and  took  the  post 
when  it  best  suited  us,  or  when  no  horses  of  the  requisition  were  to 
be  had. 

To  Reismarkt  we  took  a  route  different  from  the  ordinary  one, 
which  is  dangerous,  especially  at  night.  Last  year  a  gentleman 
a!nd  lady  lost  their  lives  over  a  precipice  between  that  post  and  Mark. 
Reismarkt  is  a  large  village,  with  a  tolerable  inn.  We  arrived  at 
six,  and  departed  at  seven,  p.m.,  on  the  i6th  of  November. 

Muhlenbach,  a  small  town,  with  some  tolerable  ikins,  is  the  next 
post }  and,  although  only  eight  utiles  distant,  it  was  six  o*clock» 
A.M.,  when  we  arrived,  having  been  eleven  hours  on  the  road.     So 
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Diiich  for  horses  obtained  by  requisition ;  for  Hie  emptoyment  of 
whicb,  on  this  occasion,  both  the  peasants  and  myself  were  indebted 
totbe  ill-judged  economy  of  my  fellow-traveller.  The  peasants  ac- 
companying their  own  horses  as  postilions,  have  good  opportunities 
of  taking  their  revenge.  We  departed  at  nine,  a.m.  But  we  stuck 
in  the  mud  almost  at  the  gates,  and  had  more  horses  to  drag  us  out  j 
and,  upon  setting  off,  we  again  stuck  in  a  pond»  and  had  a  firesh  . 
reinforcement  of  horses  to  extricate  us. 

Between  Muhlenbach  and  Sibbot,  we  stuck  several  times  in  the 
mud,  and  procured  bullocks  to  drag  us  out.  At  one  time,  the  Baron 
and  my  servant  having  rather  peremptorily  demanded  the  assistance 
of  some  peasants  who  were  passing  with  their  waggons,  they  assailed 
them  with  their  whips.  Near  Sibbot  we  changed  horses,  for 
mutual  convenience,  with  two  ladies  who  were  going  to  Herman- 
stadt.  We  arrived  here  at  six^  and  departed  at  half-past  six,  p.m. 
This  place  consists  of  the  post-house  and  a  poor  inn  on  the  common. 
The  po-t  is  eight  miles. 

Syasvaras,  a  large  village,  with  some  inns,  is  a  post  and  a  half 
from  Sibbot,  on  a  bad  road.  We  arrived  here  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  on  Friday  the  17th,  and  departed  at  two  a.m.,  on  Saturday  the 
18th,  of  November. 

Deva,  a  small  town  with  a  large  inn,  is  eight  miles  from  Syasva- 
ras.  The  road  is  bad,  partly  over  a  common.  There  are  some 
hills,  but  not  considerable.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  Mirisch  is  a 
handsome  country-house  of  Count  Yosika,  commissary  for  requisi- 
tion horses,  who  had  invited  us  at  General  Kienmayer*s  to  call  upon 
him.  Near  Deva,  is  an  ancient  castle,  upon  a  very  high  hill.  We 
arrived  here  at  eight  a.m.,  and  departed  at  ten  a.m.,  on  Saturday  the 
I8tb  of  November. 

Lesnich,  or  La  Bosnich,  is  a  miserable  village  j  at  which,  although 
nominally  a  post,  there  are  no  horses.  Those  from  Deva  go  to 
Dobra,  and  t?icc  versd.  We  slept  here  at  the  notary's,  who  spoke 
Latin,  and  appeared  to  be  a  good-hearted  fellow.  This  stage  if 
eight  miles. 

'  To  Dobra,  a  small  village  with  poor  inns,  the  distance  is  also 
eight  miles.  From  Deva  to  Dobra,  the  road  is  muddy  and  stoney, 
with  some  small  hills,  and  houses  here  and  there.  We  arrived  here 
at  eleven,  and  departed  at  half-past  eleven,  a.m.,  on  Sunday  the  19th 
of  November. 

J  Kosced,  eight  miles  further,  consists  of  a  post-house  and  a  few 
cottages.  The  horses  are  small.  Two  miles  from  Kosged  is  a 
small  inn.  The  postmaster  was  a  Hungarian,  and  spoke  Latin. 
We  arrived  here  at  one,  aad  departed  at  half-past  one^  p.m.«  on  the 
same  day. 

Ko  eva,  eight  miles  further,  is  a  small  village,  with  a  poor  inn, 
where  we  found  nothing  to  eat.     The  postmaster  was  an  honest, 
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tliese  parts.  The  road,  howeveri  was  execrable.  Wttkniiie^MiiMt 
we  almost  stuck  fast  in  tbe  mud.  We  arrived  hete  at  five,  aod 
departed  at  half-past  five  o'dock,  p.m. 

Farzet,  eight  miles  further  on,  is  a  viUage  with  an  inn.  We  tra* 
ycMed  this  post  with  four  bullocks,  came  safe,  and  with  tolerable  speed, 
the  road  being  level  and  good.  We  arrived  here  at  nine,  and  de- 
parted at  half-past  nine,  p.m. 

Boschur,  twelve  miles,  or  a  post  and  a  half,  is  a  poor  village,  and 
has  a  very  poor  inn.  The  road  lies  partly  through  a  wood,  where 
there  are  many  stumps  of  trees.  We  had  a  dispute  here  with  the 
c6nductor  of  the  diligence,  over  whom  we  obtained  a  preference  of 
horses,  in  our  quality  of  couriers,  although  he  had  first  arrived.  He 
Was  intoxicated,  and  abusive.  A  pretty  girl,  his  passenger,  return- 
ing home  to  her  friends  from  a  convent  in  Hermanstadt,  was  sittii^ 
in  the  same  room  with  the  conductor,  and  a  young  student  of  me- 
dicine, also  a  passenger,  and  drinking  sligowiiz  with  them.  How 
much  have  parents  to  answer  for,  in  respect  to  the  errors  (^ their  chfl- 
dren !  It  was  midnight  when  we  arrived,  and  we  departed  at  one 
o'clock,  A.M.,  on  Monday  the  20th  of  November. 

Lugos,  twelve  mUes  on,  is  a  small  town,  with  several  inns,  of 
which  the  Suwarrow  is  one  of  the  l)est.  The  first  part  of  the  road 
is  muddy  and  hilly  -,  then  a  long  steep  ascent,  and  afterwards  nearly 
level,  and  partly  covered  with  water.  We  arrived  here  at  five,  and 
departed  at  seven  o'clock,  a.m. 

Kit'ito.  eight  miles  further,  is  a  small  village,  without  ahabitable  inn. 
The  roiLd  is  tolerably  level,  and  planted  with  trees  on  each  side  all 
the  way.  Some  poor,  but  extensive  villages,  lie  in  the  route.  We 
jurrived  at  eleven,  and  departed  at  half-past  eleven,  p.m. 

ToRikas,  eight  miles  further,  a  village  with  a  small  inn,theroad  is 
for  the  most  part  over  a  common,  and  is  very  bad.  There  are  se- 
veral small  hills,  and  some  hamlets  in  the  way.  We  arrived  here 
at  two  and  departed  at  four,  p.m. 

Tameswar  is  two  short  posts  from  Rikas.  In  going  thither,  we 
stuck  three  times  in  themud,andateach  time  required  additional  horses 
t^  extricate  us.  After  a  great  deal  of  disagreeabW  traveUing,  we 
arrived  at  Tameswar  on  Tuesday  the  2 1st  of  November,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  been  ten  hours  on  the  road.  The 
mns  are  not  so  good  as  might  be  expected  in  a  town  of  so  much 
consequence ;  and,  not  being  able  to  get  accomnKxiations  in  this 
town,  we  proceeded  to  the  mrtress,  the  gates  of  which  were  open. 
Upon  declaring  ourselves  to  be  couriers,  we  were  aUowed  to  pass ; 
but  the  corporal  on  duty  was  put  under  arrest  fbr  not  taking  us, 
according  to  rule,  to  the  main*goard.  We  applied  for,  and  obtamed, 
hb  release. 
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W»  loit  no  that  to  mating  ff  ugaumnU  facoyrd^partwe  ^  Mdt, 
^Im  pde  of  tbe  eutiag^  Mog  cUmagisd,  ¥re  vere  deuioed  till  ftmr, 
F,if«,  m  gcttiiig  it  refMiired*  Comtariiig  oorsehnes  insulted  b^  Ike 
•npereilioosaess  of  one  of  the  aiHborities  wbo  has  the  revisMMi  «f 
paMports,  and  the  ordering  of  horses,  at  this  place,  we  reprehended 
blm  with  the  utmost  severity  of  language.  When  he  imderstood 
wbo  ve  were,  he  most  obsequiously  asked  our  pardon,  and  proffered 
some  excellent  bitters  as  a  peace-offering,  which  we  did  not  think 
fit  to  reject,  the  weather  being  very  cold. 

In  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  the  Bannat  of  Tameswar,  and  great 
part  of  Hungary,  monasteries  and  red  hogs  are  abundant.  The 
cattle  are  all  dun-coloured,  with  large  horns.  In  Hungary,  there'is 
a  very  pretty  breed  of  sheep,  with  fine  long  wool.  The  'IVansyl- 
vanians  differ  from  the  Wallachians  in  their  dress,  principally  in 
having  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  The  Hungarian  costume  is  different 
from  either.  The  increase  of  villages  and  cultivation  in  Transyl* 
vania  is  conspicuous :  it  principally  supplies  Austria  with  cattle  and 
bogs.  In  these  different  countries,  the  postmasters  are  chiefly  Uaa- 
gi^ians,  and  the  postil^ns  Wallachians.  The  form  'r,  brides  their 
mother  tongue,  generally  understand  a  little  Latiq ;  but  the  latter 
are  even  more  stupid  than  the  Turks.  They  understand  nothing 
but  what  is  literal,     'iliey  cannot  comprehend  signs. 

In  the  Bannat  and  part  of  Hungary,  thatis,  from  Kosched  toTame- 
■war,  and  from  Tameswar  to  Pesti,  by  the  preceding  route,  thei^ 
is  not  a  stone  to  be  seen,  not  even  of  the  size  of  a  pebble.  All  the 
bouses  are  composed  of  hardened  mud,  or  turf,  having  their  ends  lo 
the  street,  and  large  gates  at  the  side.  The  churches  idone  are 
built  of  stone,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great  distance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Orzidorf  are  all  Crermans.  After  leaving  the 
fortress  of  Aradt,  we  crossed  the  river  Marosh  for  the  last  time.  At 
Ctfentes,  we  were  persnaded  to  stop  all  night,  on  account  of  the 
alleged  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  danger  of  crossing  the  nver 
after  dark.  Believing  the  advice  to  be  interested,  I  was  for  pro- 
ceeding ;  but,  finding  my  fellow-travefler  inclined  to  listen  to  it,  I 
gave  up  my  opinion.  In  the  morning,  we  found  that  the  village 
profited  twenty-one  florins  by  our  stay,  and  that  the  roads  had 
considerably  improved  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

About  a  mile  from  Czentes,  we  crossed  the  Thais,  in  a  boat,  the 
horses  walking  in  and  out  of  the  boat,  as  is  dune  near  Kine,  without 
oar  descend^  from  the  oarrii^e.  The  roads  had  hitherto  been 
very  muddy  and  deep  ;  bot  shortly  after  we  had  crossed  the  rivter, 
they  became  quite  saridy ;  and  this  part  ^  Hungary  resembles  the 
Downs,  or  the  Links  of  Leith.  The  rafts  made  by  the  peasants  to 
carry  their  fruit,  com,  &c.,  to  market,  covered  with  wicker  chambehi 
In  whieh  they  arrange  their  goods,  and  rows  of  huts  in  whkh  they 
dwell,  have  the  appearance  of  villages  floating  down  the  river. 
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IlMe  rsfts  are  Bumercmff  m  tbe  Thm*  Oq  coming  to  their  destina- 
.  tioD,  they  break  tbem  up  and  sell  the  wood  i  and  this  savea  tbetocoD- 
venience  of  re-ascending  the  river  against  a  strong  current, which 
would  be  more  laborious  than  to  make  new  rafts.  On  theserivers, 
.and  particularly  on  the  Danube,  there  are  numerous  mills,  of  which 
the  bodies  float  over  the  watery  and  they  are  even  hr  out  in  the 
stream.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  hard  frost,  they  are  obliged  to 
be  raised.     Arpat  is  a  dry,  clean,  healthy-looking  place. 

At  Nagi  Koros,  we  witnessed  a  ludicrous  scene  :  the  chief  cha- 
racters of  the  village  were  all  assembled  round  a  large  table  drink- 
ing and  singing,  in  honour  of  the  promotion  of  the  son  of  one  of 
the  persons  present  to  an  ensigncy.  The  fother,  a  blacksmith,  waa 
so  ekUed  that  he  kept  drinking  without  uieasure,  pulling  every  now 
and  thai,  by  way  of  frolic,  the  noses  of  all  the  rest  of  the  drde, 
and  making  a  certain  noise  with  his  cheeks  at  each  pull,  like  that 
wbidi  is  produced  by  the 'violent  bursting  of  a  bladder.  His  com- 
panions suffered  his  rough  practical  jokes  with  great  good-humour 
m)d  forbearance. 

Between  Zigiid  and  Perzel,  the  horses  could  not  pull  the  carriage 
out  of  the  sand  ;  we  walked  on,  leaving  the  equipage  to  the  care  of 
Yanco  Sylva,  and,  having  met  a  troop  of  light  dnigoons.  we  got 
their  commanding  officer  to  send  three  of  his  men  to  press  some 
horses  in  the  village,  to  help  to  extricate  the  carriage.  This  they 
soon  effected.  But  we,  unfortunately,  iuKtead  of  returning  with 
tbem,  went  to  the  inn  to  breakfast;  and,  after  waiting  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  the  carriage  arrived  with  the  pole,  which  had  been 
mended  at  Tameswar,  again  broken.  Whether  this  was  done  in 
consequence  of  any  undue  exercise  of  authority  by  Yanco  Sylva  in 
our  absence,  which  he  was  very  guilty  of,  such  as  making  the  horses 
gallop,  or  by  the  peasants  in  revenge  for  having  their  horses 
pressed,  or  by  mere  accident,  we  were  unable  to  ascertain.  Fn>m 
Yanco*s  reluctance  to  explain,  I  concluded  the  former.  It  is  at  any 
rate  probable  that,  if  we  had  been  present,  the  mischief  would  not 
have  happened.  Let  no  man  leave  his  carriage  under  huch  circum- 
stances, in  the  hands  of  an  untried  servant.  By  cutting  off  the 
broken  part,  rendering  the  pole  shorter,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed 
in  about  an  hour  on  our  iourney.  This  village,  Perzel,  was  fortu- 
nately composed  principmly  of  Germans,  among  whom  were  some 
expert  artisans. 

In  Hungary,  there  are  thirty-six  circles  or  departments,  and  ten 
comitatuses  or  governments.  £ach  village  has  an  Ober  ReUhter, 
.  (a  kind  of  mayor,)  a  Kleine  Reichter,  and  a  Notariut  These  are 
the  persons  who  order  the  requisition  horses.  Besides  the  burses 
of  the  peasants  which  are  employed  in  thix  way,  there  are  generally 
three  sets  of  horses,  four  in  each  set,  in  each  village,  kept  expressly 
for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  comitatus.     These  are  some- 
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tines  hired  to  travellers*  We  h&d  tnein  three  or  fbuf  tinies  dmiiij^ 
oof  journey.  They  chdree  a  golden  more  for  these  than  for  ordi- 
nary horses.  We  had  them  the  'second  post  after  crossing  the 
Thais.    They  were  in  liigh  a^ndition. 

The  price  of  job,  of  posting,  and  of  requisition  horses  is  as  fol-> 
lows,  in  different  parts  of  the  route  : 

In  Turkey.— From  Wama  to  Rnstchuk,  a  waggon  and  two  hordes 
60  piastres  -,  a  waggon  and  one  horse,  95  piastres  ;  4  or  5  piastres^ 
or  i  rubies,  buxies 

In  Wallachia. — ^From  Giorgiowa  to  Bucharest,  a  waggon  and 
two  horses,  24  piastres  ^  from  Bucharest  to  the  Contumetz,  or 
quarantine  'Station,  on  the  bordern  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
(Transylvania,)  posting  with  four  horses,  136  piastreb ;  with 
eight  horses,  ^7^  piastres }  buxie  ,  90  paras  to  each  postilion. 
Our  horses  were  ordered  by  the  princi,  so  that  we  had  only  the 
buxies  to  |)ay. 

In  Transylvania,  the  Bannat,  and  Hungary. — ^From  the  Contu- 
metz, throughout  Transylvania,  the  Bannat,  and  Hungary,  till  you 
come  to  Heinbourg,  the  first  post  in  Austria,  price  <^  posting  is 
S  goldens  M  kraitzers  for  each  horse,  and  2,  or  most  frequently 
3,  goldens  to  the  driver.  From  Hermanstadt  to  Buda,  the  requisi- 
tion price  is  15  kruitzers  for  each  horse ;  and  from  Buda  to  Hein- 
bourg, 30  kruitzers  :  one  golden  to  the  postilion.  Foreigners 
cannot  get  requisition  horses  ^  at  least,  it  is  not  usuaL 

In  Austria.-'— From  Heinbourg,  the  first  post  station  in  Austria^ 
on  the  side  of  Hungary,  the  price  of  posting  is  three  goldens'  m 
horse ;  and  three,  but  most  commonly  four  goldens,  as  drink 
geldr  to  the  postilion. 

We  arrived  at  Pcsti,  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  November,  at  8 
A.M.  Shifted,  breakfasted,  took  all  the  baggage  out  of  the  carria^, 
and  made  new  arrangements.  After  dinner,  we  crossed  the  bridge 
to  the  side  of  Buda,  and  ascended  a  hillio  the  left,  on  which  is  an 
observatory,  from  whence  we  had  a  complete  view  of  both  towns; 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend.  It 
is  flat,  marshy,  and,  I  should  presume,  unhealthy,  especially  on  the 
side  of  Pesti,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Both  towns  may 
contain  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  In  the  evening,  we 
went  to  the  play.  The  theatre  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Vienna. 
We  afterwards  went  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  at  a  kind  of  ridotto 
heM  at  the  tavern  at  which  we  lodged, — the  Seven  Electort. 
Here  the  inhabitants  entered  in  boots,  and  danced  waltzes.  The 
price  of  admission  was  a  florin  and  a  half,  paper  money.  There 
were  mme  of  the  genteeler  part  of  the  society  present.  The  palace 
of  the  Arch-Palatine,  situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  side  of  Buida,  is 
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•inn  ani.imtfaer  mapitflceiit.  The  Aicbdoke  Jotepb,  tlie  preselit 
Fimnie,  and  hk  J>MoheM>  a  veiy  prettj  German  Princess,  were- 
tn  appear  Aat  tMA^tu.  btM  at  Budai  but  ive  were  too  nmch 
&t%cied  to  cross  we  river  a  second  time  to  see  tfaem. 

Qa  Moadajr/the.  dTtl^  of  Nbremiwiv  at  ten  ajm.,  we  kft  Pted, 
and  found  a  greait  difference  for  the  better  is  the  roada  and  the 
ppstiag,  OB  the  right  bank  of  the  Danobe.  Nothing  material  oc- 
eunred  in  the  journey  of  this  day^  We  travelled  all  ni^t,  and,  at 
day-light  on  Tuesday  the  28th,  passed  the  fortress  of  Gomorn,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  riTer.  At  half-past  two,  p.m.,  we  arrived' 
at  Raab,  where  we  dined.  This  is  a  fortified  town,  not  quite  so 
large  or  so  handsome  as  Tameswar.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  the  war  or  campaign  of  1809,  and  great  part  of  the  fcnrtifications 
demcdished.  We  continued  to  travel  all  night,  though  it  was  very 
cold,  and  the  frost  keen  ;  and  at  day-light  on  Wednesday  the  29th 
of  November,  we  arrived  (^poske  Presbourg. 

We  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  river,  and  went  several  miles  out 
of  our  way  t6  visit  this  second  city  of  Hungary.  But  the  time  was 
not  thrown  ayay,  if  it  were  only  to  see  the  flying  bridge  over  the 
l>anube  at  this  place.  It  consists  of  a  Very  large  platform,  erected 
on  a  very  capacious  boat,  and  fastened  to  a  line  of  boats,  chained- 
together,  hi^er  up  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  This  platform, 
being  guided  by  oars,  is  impelled  in  a  regular  manner,  toother 
With  the  chain  of  boats,  by  the  action  of  the  stream,  from  side  t6 
side  of  the  river.  It  passes  and  repasses  every  quatter  of  an  hour, 
fuid  there  are  always  plenty  of  travellers  on  both  sides  waiting,  its 
arrival.  Whilst  we  were  waiting  at  Presbourg  the  return  of  this 
sooTing  viUage  from  the  opposite  side,  we  count^  sixteen  carriages 
and  wagons,  forty  horses,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  foot-passt-n^ 
gers,  that  had  crossed  in  it  at  one  trip ;  and  it  would  have  contained 
many  more. 

It  was  towards  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  we  left  Presbourg.  The 
8BOW  was  deep  on  some  parts  of  the  road  5  and  we  went  the  first 
stage  very  slowly,  having  peasants*  horses  of  the  requisition.  We 
lAerwards  took  the  regular  post,  and  travelled  the  four  last  stages 
quickly  and  comfortably  ^  the  roads,  the  horses,  the  equipages,  aaf 
Ae  postilions,  being  all  good. 

On  Wednesday,  the  «9th  of  November,  at  nine  o'clodc,  p.m.,  we 
entered  Vienna,  and  drove  to  the  hotd  of  the  Archduke  Charles. 
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Tm  '  V^AGBT  Mb  Rot*  fob  1099. 

A8  Mr.  Ackennanii  was  the  cirigiiud  pioprieCor  of  thMe  ioterestr 
iBg  and  b^Mitifel  litUe  works,  taHkA,  collectively^  '  The  Annual^* 
80  he  cootinues  to  take  tbe  lead  in  priority  of  publication,  and  to 
maintain,  for  his  '  Forgpet  Me  Noty*  a  high  rank  among  the  very 
best  works  of  this  description  by  wbkh  it  has  been  succeeded.  Aj 
our  notices  of  these  Annuab  will  reach  India  before  the  works 
themselves  can  be  accessible  there,  we  shall  gratify  many  of  oor 
distant  readers,  by  giving  not  merely  an  Index  to  their  Contents,  but 
a  selection  of  stime  of  the  very  best  articles  of  each.  Under  this 
knpresskm,  we  shall  commence  with  the  '  Forget  Me  Not,*  and,  if 
possible,  find  room  for  portions  of  the  others,  in  a  subsequent  part 
ot  our  present  Number.  The  articles  in  the  volume  hefi»re  us^ 
including  prose  and  poetry,  exceed  a  himdred,  and  the  embeUish*- 
meuts  are  foivteen  in  number.  Among  the  most  striki^  of  these 
last,  may  be  named, '  Marcus  Curtius,*  engraved  by  I^e  ai^ux,  from 
a  design  by  Martin  -,  a  '  View  on  the  Ganges/  engraved  by  Finden, 
froui  u  design  by  D.miell ;  '  The  Eddystone  Light-house,'  engraved 
by  WaUis,  from  a  design  by  Owen  ;  and,  '  V^cenza,*  engraved  b]r 
Fair  bairn,  from  a  design  by  Prout, — all  of  which  are  exquisitely^ 
beautiful,  and  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  volmm^ 
Among  the  prose  articles  which  form  the  Contents,  we  should  namc^ 
as  the  most  striking,  '  The  Cornet's  Widow,*  bv.  J.  Bird  -,  '  The 
Maid  of  the  Beryl,'  by  Mrs,  Holland  j  •  The  RedFhig  at  the  Fore, 
by  an  OW  Sailor ;  *  Memorials  of  a  Schojl-fellow/  by  the  Rev* 
Henry  Stebbing  ;  '  Eliza  Carthage/  oy  Mrs.  Bowdich  ;  and  '  The 
Houri,*  by  the  late  Henry  Neele.  Of  the  poetic  compositions 
*  Marcos  Curtius/  '  Constancy/  '  The  Banks  of  the  Ganges,'  and 
'  Lines  on  the  Recitation  of  Bishop  Heber's  *'  Palestine," '  are 
among  the  best.  We  cannot  find  room  for  all  of  these  -,  but,  instead 
of  giving  our  readers  imperfect  |K>rtions  of  each,  we  prefer  placing^ 
before  them,  in  an  entire  and  perfect  state,  such  few  of  the  very 
best  coui positions,  in  prose  and  verse,  as  we  can  find  space  for 
withto  our  limits  : 

'  ne  Comet'g  Widow. — By  John  Bird,  Etq. 

'  It  was  already  known  through  the  village  that  the  arms  of  the 
Ari|^lo-Spaniards  were  victorious,  and  the  French  in  full  retreat 
Alarm  at  once  gave  place  to  joy.  One  deafening  shout  of  accla- 
mation arose  to  greet  the  returning  victors ;  yet,  amid  the  impatient 
throng,  might  be  seen  many  a  rair  iace  looking  with  trembHng 
eagerness  ibr  the  moment  that  should  kindle  hope  into  ecstasy,  or 
still  the  beating  heart  with  the  torfiedo  touch  of  despair.  One 
there  was,  a  pale  yet  lovely  woomb,  who,  screeoad  belmd  the  tliia 
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MS  The  *  Forget  Me  ^oi'/or  1829. 

nvdiD  cQrtttii  of  «  bfty-win^w  looking  <ip  tlie  street,  iraftched, 
with  half-averted  eyes,  each  scattered  group  that,  waving  their  cape 
with  CKultation,  or  hunenting  silently  over  some  fallen  comrade, 
passed  in  quick  succession  to  the  temporary  guard-house.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  comet,  beloved  and  respected  through  the  regi- 
ment, and  by  that  wife  adored.  Like  one  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
a  precipice,  she  often  closed  her  eyes»  as  if  shrinking  from  the  fate 
that  awaited  her ;  now  awaking  to  breathless  hope  at  a  shout  of 
triumph,  and  now  dropp'mg  their  swollen  lids  as  the  lifeless  form  of 
some  remembered  friend  of  her  husband's  was  carried  moumfVilly 
before  her.  Alas  !  what  pangs  are  like  the  pangs  of  suspense !  It 
was  almost  a  relief  when  she  perceived  the  bosom  companion  <^ 
her  Arthur  appear  in  the  distance,  although  he  came  alone.  Unable 
to  restrain  her  impatience,  she  darted  from  her  concealment  and 
met  him  at  the  door.  He  took  her  arm  in  silence,  and  led  her  back 
into  the  apartment.  She  grasped  his  hand  convulsively.  Alas! 
%he  could  not  ask  a  tale  which  her  own  heart  too  well  divined.  The 
bie  tears  that  rolled  down  the  manly  cheek  of  Captain  Somers  were 
a  mtal  confirmation  of  her  worst  fears.  By  a  strong  effort,  how- 
ever, she  at  once  regained  a  calmness  that  astonished  and  awed  the 
heart-striken  warrior.  "  He  is  dead  !*'  A  pressure  of  the  hand 
was  the  emphatic  reply.  "  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven — a  bard  Ie8><in 
for  a  wife — my  poor  children  !**  At  a  signal  from  Somers,  they  were 
brought  into  the  room ;  and  a  gush  of  tears,  the  first  she  bad  shed, 
seemed  to  relieve  that  intensity  of  grief,  the  calmness  of  which  had 
alarmed  her  military  friend,  unused  save  to  clamorous  and  murmur- 
ing lamentations. 

' ''  I  must  not  yield  to  Uiis  !"  she  exclaimed,  putting  the  wonder* 
Ing  children  from  her  :  ''  go,  go,  poor  orphans — fatherless — ^friend- 
less !** 

'*'Notso,**  cried  the  worthy  Somers;  *' my  fortune,— my  ser- 
Tioes  (such  at  least  as  a  soklier  may  offer)  are  at  your  command.** 

*  She  smiled  faintly — '*  Dear  friend  of  my  Lesley — mine  !— oh, 
no — I  must  not  dwell  on  this  ! — yet  one  thing  I  must  ask  ! — the 
body,  captain  Somers  ? — ^his  precious  remains  ? — yoti  speak  not  !*' 

*  Somers,  strongly  agiuted,  would  have  evaded  the  inquiry  ;  but 
lier  increasing  emotion  rendered  this  impossible.  "  I  staid  bnit  to 
rescue  all  that  is  left  oi  my  departed  friend  from  the  hands  of— we 
searched  the  plain,  but  were  unable  to  recognise — *' 

'  She  sunk  back  in  her  chair  with  a  piercing  shriek — "  Trodden 
to  death !" 

'"  Not  so/'  exclaimed  Somers,  with  sparkling  eyes  :  "  he  died 
ibe  death  of  a  soklier  ! — ^I  saw  him  fall — a  bidl  bad  entered  his 
lureasty  and  he  expired  on  the  instant. — ^At  that  moment  the  enemy 
gave  way,  and  the  rushing  forward  of  a  column " 

'  '^  it  is  enough  !"  she  cried,  ckMing  her  eyes,  as  if  upon  the  pain- 
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M  Initii  ike  rtauuned  sihfeit  a  few  noMcnto— 41i«b»  nemfa^ti^ 
constrain  beraelf  into  nttenmee-— '*  Leave  me/*  die  said,  "  km4> 
genenios  Somers  >-^I  bow  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  bo^-*-'I  nMut  ba 
alone  T* 

^The  gallant  officer,  respecting  the  grief  to  which  any  elFort  lU 
condolence  had  been  but  as  mockery,  bent  in  iailence  and  withdrew.  - 

'  The  night  that  succeeded  this  eventful  day  was  chill  and  gusty.  ^ 
The  moon,  obscured  by  swiftly  coursing  clouds,  shed  a  dim,  se- 
pulchral light  over  that  battlcHeld  where  the  corses  of  the  fallen 
brave  lay  festering  into  decay. — Sentinels  had  been  stationed  to 
guard  the  dying  and  dead,  that  time  had  not  yet  permitted  to  re- 
move or  inter,  but  could  not  wholly  prevent  the  ravages  of  those 
vultures  in  human  form,  who,  brutalized  by  their  thirst  of  plunder, 
bad  tracked  the  scent  of  blood.     One  of  these  sentries,  a  serjeant  of ' 
Lesley's  regiment,  was  keepim^  wat<-h  near  the  spot  where  the  un- 
fortunate comet  had  fallen,  and  KiUntly  meditating  on  the  untimely 
fate  of  one  whom  he  had  loved  and  honoured,  when  a  pale  form,  in- 
distinct in  the  gloom,  glided  past  him.     At  such  a  time,  a  vague 
feeling  of  dread  may  be  forgiven  to  the  bravest.     "  Who  goes  ?**    he- 
cried,  somewhat  tremulously. — No  reply  was  given ;  but  the  white 
drapery  of  the  being  who  seemed  pausing  in  utter  inability  to  pro-  • 
ceed,  indicated  her  at  once  to  be  M)me  unhappy  mourner,  in  whose 
bosom  love  had  stifled  the  throb  of  fear  and  the  shrinkings  of  horror. 
Deeply  affected  at  such  a  vision,  the  seijeant  hastened  eagerly  to 
her  aid,  and  at  once  recognised,   with  awe  and  amazement,  the  - 
widow  of  the  fallen  cornet. 

*  *'  TeU  me,**  she  cried,  scarcely  articulate  from  emotion — *'  tell 
me  where — the  spot — '* 

"  Dear  lady,**  he  replied,  unable  to  restrain  his  tears,  "  this  is  no  • 
plac^  for  you — it  is  in  vain  !  we  have  searched '* 

'  **  I  know,  I  know,**  she  exclaimed  impatiently,  "  but  I— hiiwfar 
me  not,  Wilmot — it  is  the  duty  of  a  wife— a  wife ! — ^no,  do,  a 
widow — to  seek  out  one  who — **  she  leant  on  the  Serjeant's  arm 
almost  insensible,  but  soon  recovering — ^*  point  but  to  the  spot-—** 

*  Ue  stretched  his  arm  towards  a  heap  of  the  unburied  de%d,  a 
few  puces  from  them,  and,  with  true  delicacy  relinquishing  any  ftw- 
ther  effort  to  restrain  her  purpose,  retired.     He  retired,  however, . 
only  behind  the  covert  of  a  ruined  wall,  whence,  unseen  by  the  &ir 

■  mourner,  he  could  observe  her  motions  and  watch  over  her  safety. 
With  timid  steps  she  glided  to  the  gory  mass  that  had  baffled  the 
scrutiny  of  friendship :  but  what  can  elude  the  piercing  eye  of  love? 
An  ahnost  joyful  shriek  proclaimed  that  the  predous  form  was 
found. — ^Alas,  what  a  spectacle  it  presented  to  the  gaie  of  a  fond, 
doting  wife ! — The  upper  part  of  Lesley's  face  was  wholly  mangled 
and  disfigured,  the  brow  crushed,  the  eye  extinguished;  but  a  smile 
still  played  round  the  mouth,  to  which  the  cold  lip  of  the  scarcely 
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ht^tffMne  widowma  ewerly  prestldantte  ^dld  exahmocetf 
lime.  Having  llhus  yielded  to  the  ttttft  go^  of  p&sBion,  the  voiee  of 
tiYi^bn,  Ibe  only  tme  solace  of  the  afflicted,  seemed  to  r^hi  do«- 
minion  over  the  sweet  mourner.  Sinlcing  on  her  knees  by  ^tut 
corpse  of  her  beloved  husband,  with  clasped  hands  and  eyes  uplifted 
tp  heaven,  her  pure  and  lowly  spirit  breathed  itself  forth  in  a  bless- 
ing on  the  departed.  At  that  moment  the  moon,  emerging  from 
ber  shadowy  veil,  shone  full  on  the  pale  features  of  the  widow,  dis- 
plaving  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  Wilmot,  a  countenance  beaming 
witli  love  and  resignation  almost  beatific. — And  oh  !  what  lovelier 
Vision  has  life  than  that  of  a  beautiful  woman  pouring  forth  her 
soul  before  her  Creator  ! — ^Bowing  her  head,  as  if  in  submission  to 
the  divine  will,  and  fondly  stealing  a  farewell  kiss  from  the  cold  lips 
of  her  Arthur,  she  rose  and  seemed  intent  to  retire  3  but,  ever  turn- 
ing to  catch  another  glance,  still  lingered,  as  unequal  to  the  effort 
cnleaving  the  spot.  On  a  sudden  a  new  feeling,  incomprehensible 
to  the  observing  seijeant,  appeared  to  animate  her. — Hastily  stoop- 
ing, he  observed  her  remove  carefully  the  cap  of  the  departed,  as 
though  she  feared  to  wakie  the  slumber  of  the  dead,  atid  sever  a 
lock  of  hair,  which  she  hid  with  trembling  eagerness  in  her  bosom ; 
then  looking  wildly  round  for  the  friendly  Wilmot,  who  hastened 
anxiously  to  her,  she  pointed  to  the  spot — "That  dear  form — ** 

'  "  Shall  be  cared  for,  my  honoured  lady  !*'  exclaimed  the  Ser- 
jeant, placing  his  hand  solemnly  on  his  breast.  She  pre^t  his^ 
hand. — He  burst  into  tears.^ — "  I  would  weep  too,*  she  said,  looking 
tenderly  on  him,  *^  but  now  I  cannot — farewell  !** 

^  The  Serjeant^  gi^catly  affected,  entreated  her  to  remain  a  few  ini- 
nutes,  till  the  relieving  of  the  guard  should  enable  Mm  to  quit  his 
post,  and  protect  her  to  her  home.  *'  I  need  no  protection  but  that 
of  Heaven,"  she  cried  j  "  alas,  Heaven  alone  can  protect  me  now  !" 
She  pointed  once  more  to  the  spot  she  had  quitted,  and,  the  Serjeant 
replying  by  an  expressive-  gesture,  again  prest  his  hand  and  va- 
.-nished. 

'  The  absence  of  Mrs.  Lesley  from  her  home,  having  been  ob- 
served, had  given  rise  to  the  most  cruel  suspicions.  Somers,  how- 
'^er,  whose  penetration  htid  led  him  to  divine  Uie  true  cause,  bad 
eagerly  followed  her  steps  to  the  field,  and,  affected  as  he  was  by  the 
recital  of  Wilmot,  was  yet  greatly  rdieved  on  hearing  of  hier  noble 
mad  unmurmuring  resignation.  The  body  of  Lesley  was  removed 
under  his  directions  from  the  gory  mass  to  await  the  rites  of  septd- 
'tore — writes  whk:h  a  recent  order  for  the  advance  of  the.  detaichment 
cm  the  foHowmg  morning  rendered  it  essentia!  to  carry  into  efflMt 
ivfthhi  a  few  hours.  On  this  occaskm,  it  'was  his^  painful  duty  onoe 
more  to  seek  the  house  of  mourning. 

*  He  found  the  widow  paler  than  befdre,  but  quiet,  calm,  and 
composed.    *'  Somers,"  she  said,  ^  I  have  taken  a  last  farewell  of 
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iny  AtOiir "— IMT  cf^  }mgiak  lo  fiU— V I  ;i9iiat  not  yiaU  to  tlifs'*— 
•dfibtef  4m  ^athieriog  diope  aw»y— ^^  I  bave  dutieB  to  p«i6«m  4o« 
wj^da  tte  dwi  and  the  liviiig^  which  forbid,  the  md(4gence  of  aefiWii 
feding !    You  te)l  me  that  bis  remains  will  be  interred  with  the 
faoiHNirs  of  war  :^-^it  is  well! — Yet,  alas!  have  not  those  hononn 
bereaved  me  of  the  b^t  and  dearest  ?*-Ohl  that  he  had  never  ^m* 
bntfied  this  cruel  profession  l-r~then  might  his  ashes  have  reposed  in 
the  lone  tomb  of  his  fore&thers,  beneath  those  broad  beeches,  wh^re 
•ooce  19IQ  strayed — ^better  for  him  that  it  had  never  b^n  so! — ^Yoa 
look  surprised,  dear  friend  of  my  Arthur! — ^Know  tqu  not  that  bf 
marrying  roe  he  lost  fortune — ^father— ^1 — all!"    The  intensity  of 
l^er  feelings  gradually  overpowered  that  air  of  tender  resignation  to 
which  she  hc^  tasked  herself.     Somers  earnestly  entreat  her  to 
spare  herself  the  agonizing  recital.     "  No!**  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
fitting  that  you,  the  chosen  of  my  husband's  heart,  should  know 
the  past  story,  the  future  purpose,  of  his  widow. — I  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  village  rector  in  the  parbh  where  the  father  of  my  Arthur^ 
General  Lesley,  resided.     We  were  playmates  in  infancy  ;  but  the 
premature  death  of  my  parent^  transferring  me  to  the  care  of  an 
aunt,  and  the  absence  of  Arthur  at  school  and  afterwards  at  college, 
separated  us  for  several  years*     I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  husband 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  beings.     Noble  in  form,  but  oh,  bow 
much  more  noble  in  spirit !  be  seemed  destined  to  realise  the  most 
ambitious  hope  of  a  doting  &ther. — ^Why  was  it  my  fate  to  mar  the 
dazzling  prospect? — We  met — the  love  of  infancy  expanded  into  a 
softer,  dearer  emotion ;  and,  yielding  to  the  pleadings  of  my  Arthur, 
the  entreaties  of  an  anxious,  because  needy,  relative,  and  oh!  more 
iatal  than  all,  the  whisperings  of  my  own  heart,  I  became  a  wife! 
Anticipating  the  displeasure  of  the  General,  we  wedded  in  secret.— 
Alas!  is  there  not  a  curse  on  stolen  nupUals? — Had  it  been  my 
late  alone  to  expiate  our  fault! — ^but  Heaven  willed  it  otherwise — 
Nay,  nay,  no  sympathy! — the  sting  is  here ;  but  I  can  endure  it. 
Unmoved  by  our  tears  and  supplications,  the  (General  cut  us  oflT,  nij 
poor  Arthur's  cometcy  being  his  last;  his  fiital  benefaction :— ^the 
rest  you  know;  our  love,  our  suflPerings,  our  privations — ^andoh! 
the  dreadful  issue! — ^But  I  am  becoming  weak  again,  and  I  have 
yet  to  inform  you  of  my  purpose.     Somers,  I  carry  within  me  the 
seeds  of  death :  the  malady  that  destroyed  my  parents  is  preying  on 
ray  vitals,  and  will  soon  unite  me  to  my  Arthur.     Think  not  I 
grieve  at  this ! — Oh !  were  it  nqi  for  my  poor  babes,  what  bliss, 
what  ecstasy  were  mine  to  dose  my  eyes  on  this  vale  of  woe,  and 
awake  to  a  blessed  immortality! — But  I  distress  you: — a  few  words 
more  and  I  have  done. — ^We  are  near  the  coast — it  is  my  intention 
to  sail  immediately  for  England,  and  to  commit  the  dear  ple<%es  of 
my  Arthur's  love  to  the  care  and  protection  of  their  natural  guar* 
dian,  his  fietther. — ^Resentment  cannot  live  after  death — ^the  good 
old  General  will  not  refuse  to  receive  his  grandchildren,  or  if  be 
abouW •' 
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-  '''I  win  protect  them!"  exclaimed  Somen,  with  entbusiiism. 
'  The  widow  spoke  not ;  bat  the  warm  pressnre  of  her  band  aod  the 
tinar  in  her  eye  were  all-eloquent.  *'  I  caanot  resist  yonr  purpose/* 
he  replied;  '*  it  is  the  natural  impulse  of  a  noble  heart :  but  re- 
member/' he  continued,  *'  that,  while  Somers  lives,  you  and  yours 
have  a  firiend.  I  wiU  take  measures  for  your  safe-conduct  to  the 
hest  port,  and  your  embarkatk>n  from  tb«M^ — Nay,  no  thanks!'* 
He  pressed  his  lip  silently  and  respectfully  to  her  extended  hand, 
while,  with  eyes  beaming  with  gratitude,  she  took  a  long  and  last 
fkrewell  of  her  kind  and  generous  friend. 

'  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  wintry  day  in  November,  that  the 
widow  and  her  orphans  arrived  at  the  little  inn  of  the  village  where 
General  Lesley  resided.  The  sullen  aspect  of  nature,  the  fallen 
leaves,  the  cold  ungenial  wind,  all  seemed  in  unison  with  the 
monn^l  and  agitat^  feelings  of  the  drooping  wanderer.  To  look 
on  her  birth-place — to  retrace  the  spot  where  she  first  met  her 
departed  Arthur,  the  haunts  where  they  had  strayed,  and  the 
peaceful  church  in  which  they  had  together  offered  up  their  pure 
and  humble  prayers  to  Heaven — to  gaze  on  these,  and  feel  that  the 
one  pervading  charm  was  no  more — this  was  indeed  a  severe  trial 
of  that  fortitude  which  religion  had  inspired  and  preserved.  Even 
the  artless  and  natural  questions  of  the  elder  of  her  children,  a  boy 
of  six  years  old,  "  Which  is  grandpapa's  house?*'  and  "  Is  he  as  kind 
and  good-n<itured  as  papa?*' — by  recalling  to  her  mind  the  uncer- 

^tainty  of  her  reception,  awakened  feelings  that  were  but  more  acute 
from  their  exciting  the  childish  wonder  of  her  )roung  charge. 
Without  making  herself  known,  she  learned  that  the  melancholy 
fate  of  his  only  child  had  already  reached  the  General,  whose  gridT 
was  unbounded  j  that  he  was  then  at  his  mansion,  but  had  hitherto 
obstinately  refused  to  receive  any  visits,  or  to  Lsten  to  the  voice  of 

'  consolation. 

*  Short  di  liberation  was  requisite  to  direct  her  how  to  act.  To 
pour  forth  her  feelings  on  paper  in  a  brief  bu^  affecting  narrative, 
which  she  despatched  to  the  lumse  of  the  general  by  a  servant  of 
the  inn,  was  a  work  oi  a  tew  minutes.  Grief  is  eloquent:  but, 
alas!  the  excitement  ot  feling  arising  from  the  pertbrmance  of 
this  duty  soon  gave  way  to  a  deefiened  depression,  which  she  vainly 
attempted  to  subdue.  To  divert  her  thoughts  from  an  issue  she 
seemed  never  to  have  really  dreaded  till  now,  she  occupied  herself 
in  consigning  her  little  daughter  to'  rest,  and  was  preparing  to  per- 
form the  f^ame  maternal  olKce  for  the  boy  $  but  his  innocent  plead- 
ing to  "  sit  .mother  hour  with  po«>r  mamma/'  was  too  affecting  to 
be  res^jtted.  Never  hat  his  likeness  to  his  unhappy  father  seemed 
so  strong  as  at  th.s  moment,  when,  with  childish  earnestness,  he 
'.pressed  his  artless  supphcation  on  his  weeping  mother. 

"  Do  not  cry,  my  own  manuiia,"  excliimed  the  lovely  prattler: ''  I 
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shall  fooii  be  a  man,  and  then  yoa  fhall  naver  weep  agidiw-^And, 
tell  me,  inaminay  shall  I  shall  oot  wear  a  red  a^  like  najriMpa^*' 

*"  Heaven  forbid,  my  child  ! "  cried  the  iE^nised  mother.— >The 
door  opened,  and  the  Generid  stood  before  her.  Scarcely  knowhig 
what  she  did,  the  agitated  widow  sunk  on  her  knees  before  hhn, 
still  holding  xhe  hand  of  her  young  son,  who,  with  innocent  wonder, 
gazing  on  his  aged  relative,  silently  and  unconsciously  kneeled  be- 
side her.  His  stro^  resembkince  to  his  departed  sire  seemed  the 
irresistible  appeal  of  nature  to  the  feelings  of  his  progenHor.  Snatch- 
ing him  to  his  heart,  yet  putting  him  away  at  intervals  to  observe' 
the  lineaments  more  attentively,  tears,  the  first  he  had  known, 
broke  from  the  veteran's  eyes,  like  springs  from  the  burning  desert, 
while  the  noble  child  yielded  to  caresses  which  he  returned  with 
eagerness  and  delight. 

*  "  Dear  mamma,  tell  me,  is  this  my  own  grandpapa  V 

•  **  Yes,  yes — bright  image  of  my  lost  Arthur  !  **  cried  the  white- 
haired  grandsire — "  of  that  Arthur  who  is  wonderfully  and  merci- 
fully restored  to  me  in  this  dear  boy. — Oh,  shall  I  abandon  thee 
also! — Ellen,  my  child  !**  he  exclaimed,  sinking  on  his  knees  by 
the  side  of  the  still-  kneeling  widow,  whom  excess  of  feeling  had 
kept  silent  and  motionless  :  *'  Ellen,  my  own  sweet  daugliter,  can 
you  ever  forgive  me  ?  '* 

She  could  not  speak,  but,  bathing  his  hand  with  her  tears,  at- . 
tempted,  with  filial  tenderness,  to  raise  him. 

' "  Not  yet,  not  yet! "  he  cried,  gently  putting  her  child  from  him, 
while,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  bent  in  mute  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
In  silent  imitation,  the  wondering  boy,  kneeling  between  his  grand- 
sire  and  his  mother,  lifted,  as  he  had  been-  taught,  his  little  hands 
i|i  prayer,  while  his  fond,  his  enraptured  parent,  flinging  her  arms 
i^und  him,  gave  vent,  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  to  the  delighted  feelings 
of  an  overcharged  heart.  It  was  a  nnoment  of  bliss,  cheaply  pur- 
chased even  by  that  strong  emotion  which  threatened  to  accelerate 
the  dissolution  of  her  alrctidy- wasted  frame. 

'  '*  Ellen, my  child  !**  exclaimed  the  General  some  days  after,  when 
the  widow  and  her  orphan  had  been  formally  established  in  his 
mansion  :  ''  Ellen,  these  eyes,  that  cheek,  are  a  continual  reproach 
to  my  unnatural  desertion  of  you  J — You  must  have  advice.  I  shall 
not  think  you  forgive  me  while  I  see  you  thus  pale  and  languid.** 

* "  My  friend — my  father  !'*  said  the  widow,  taking  bis  hand,  "  we 
must  part !  ** 

' "  Part  !*'  repeated  the  old  man,greatly  affected—"  P^rt,  Ellen  !— 
Would  you  then  leave  me } — Would  you  bereave  me  of  your  chil- 
dren— of  my  dear  second  Arthur?** 

'  "  No,  no  !**  she  cried  :  "  in  comnvitting  them  to  your  fatherly 
care — in  seeing  them  taken  to  your  fostering  bosom,  my  last  duty, 
my  last  desire  is  accomplished.** 
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<  ^*  Aadibiiik  yon  then,  EDen,'*  Testuncd  the  QcQeral,  ^  that  I  love 
you  Itn  tban  your  chiklren,  or  that  I  will  ever  resign  you  ?*  8he 
heM  up  her  hand,  bo  wasted  that  the  light  shone  through,  and  the 
htal  truth  at  onoe  struck  on  the  affectionate  old  man.  He  burst 
into  loud  exclamaUons  of  grief*  "  It  is  I — it  is  I  tbat  have  killed 
70U  ! — that  have  iiHirdered  Arthur ! — Oh,  £lleii,  why  did  you  con- 
ceal this  cruel  malady  from  me ! — But  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late — 
^e  have  skilful  physicians — *' 

*  ^  Seek  not  to  avert  the  will  of  Heaven,**  she  exclaimed,  faintly 
sauling ;  "  it  may  not  be  controlled :  and,  oh  my  father  !  **  she 
continued,  pressing  her  thin  lip  to  his  ¥dthered  hand,  '  oi^ht  we  to 
repine  at  a  fate  which  will  unite  me  for  ever  to  my  blessed  Arthur  } 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  protect  his  children — to  rear  them  in  the  love 
of  virtue-^to  teach  them  the  way  of  pleasantness  and  the  path  of 
peace.*' 

'  Overpowered  by  emotion,  be  vainly  attempted  to  speak  -,  but,  the 
•children  entering  at  the  moment,  he  extended  an  arm  round  each, 
^pdeavouring  by  that  silent  gesture  to  express  the  solemn  purpose 
<tf  his  heart.  The  widow  smiled  as  she  drew  from  her  bosom  the 
lock  of  hair,  severed  on  the  nigbt  of  her  husband's  dea^b,  and 
placed  it  in  the  General's  hand. — "  It  is  my  only  legacy — can  I  be- 
queath one  more  precious  ?*' 

'He  looked  on  it  witli  glistening  eyes,  and  turned,  as  if  to  express 
his  sense  of  its^  value,  when  he  perceived  her  lift  her  clasped  hands 
to  Heaven,  and  sink  back  fainting  in  her  chair.  The  cries  of  the 
•children  brought  servants  into  the  room,  who  attempted  to  restore 
bar ;  but  in  vain — the  cornet's  widow  was  no  more  ! 

'  Marcus  Curtius. 

[*  By  All  eiirtlM|iMke,  a  gulf  of  iimnense  depth  was  suddenly  opened  in  the 
Rmnh  forntn.  Tu  All  it,  baffled  the  efforts  of  toe  whole  population.  The  oraele 
dcdaivd  that  the  ricliest  tnasare  of  Rome  akme  could  doee  the  gulf,  which  aa^t 
otherwise  swallow  up  the  city.  Marcus  Curtius,  a  distinguished  warrior,  ait 
length  rami'  for^  ard,  and  declaring  that  arms  and  couraoe  were  the  true  trea- 
sures of  a  people,  (sprang  with  his  horse  into  the  gulf,  which  immediately  dosed. 

JJm.  I.  Til.  c.  t.] 

*  It  is*  night — a  starless  night ! — 
Cncit  of  frenzy  and  affright, 
8udden  sbrtek,  and  hollow  groan, 
Chtsbing  shield  and  trumpet  blown. 
Ring,  as  if  the  Roman  wall 
1'rembled  at  the  fiery  GauL 

'Jlirough  the  rushing  rain  and  haze 

8hows  the  struggling  torch's  blaze. 

Visages  of  fear  and  wonder, 

Uptum'd  to  the  rolbng  thunder. 

What  are  thriNigh  the  tempest  bright'ning  ^— 

Suns  and  sovereigns  of  the  lightning. 
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IVbat  di8dainfi(t1ie  beaven's  high  floors- 
There  are  vision 'd  floods  of  gore, 
LaDces  crashing,  flags  unfnrrd. 
Warriors  from  their  chargers  hurl'd. 
Helmets  empty,  bucklers  broken — 
Rome,  behold  the  bloody  token. 
When  the  lust  t)f  blood  shall  blind  thee. 
Of  the  fate  that  yet  shall  bind  thee  I 

When  the  sign  of  wo  was  shown, 

With  a  deep  and  dying  moan. 

Far  away  the  tempest  swept : 

Yet,  of  all  the  myriads,  slept. 

Through  that  fateful  night,  not  one. 

On  the  mountain's  topmost  stone. 

With  his  mystic  staflf  and  globe. 

Stood  the  Augur  in  his  robe. 

Like  a  spirit  in  its  shroud. 

Watching  bn*d,  and  star,  and  cloud. 

On  his  turrets'  marble  height 

CbuEed  the  noble  through  the  night : 

Sat  the  peasant  by  his  lamp  : 

Rome  was  like  a  fearful  camp 

Leaguered  by  a  deadly  foe : 

Footsteps,  ceaseless  as  the  flow 

Of  waters  irom  their  mountains  gushing. 

Through  the  sullen  night  were  rushing : 

All  darkness,  deep  as  death,  but  where 

The  Capitol,  in  middle  air. 

Sent  from  its  altar's  golden  frame 

The  whirling  pyramid  of  flame. 

Lingering  morn  at  length  has  come :— « 
Rome — ^its  light  but  shows  thy  doom  ! 
In  thy  centre  gapes  a  grave — 
Tpmb  of  all  thy  bright  and  brave—-* 
Onward,  onward,  still  distending. 
Tower  and  temple  o'er  it  bending: 
Down,  ten  thousand  fJEithoms  deep. 
Rolls  the  palace,  heap  on  heap : 
Down  go  temple,  down  go  tower- 
Still  the  mighty  jaws  devour  ! 
Stands  the  priest  upon  the  brink — 
Down  the  priest  and  altar  sink. 
O'er  the  gulf  the  Tuscan  seer 
Weaves  the  spells  that  spirits  fear : 
On  the  flame  the  victim  lies — 
Down  go  seer  and  sacrifice. 
Bleeds  upon  the  brink  the  slave — 
Onward,  onward,  spreads  the  grave ! 
OrieniMi  Herald,  Fol  19.  R 
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J^,  who  comes  !  vfiiih  streaming  hair, 
Naked  feet,  and  bosom  bare ; 
Thoughts  of  immortality 
Flashmg  in  her  splendid  eye } 
Maddening  'with  tlie  oracle — 
Hark  the  SibyVs  fearful  spdl ! 
''  What  shall  fill  that  sullen  tomb, 
B«t  thy  noUest  treasure,  Rome  V 

To  the  cavern  rush  the  crowd. 
Each  with  glittering  burdens  bow'd  : 
Living  sculptures }  golden  urns ; 
Spices,  from  where  morning  bums 
On  the  new  awaken*d  globe ; 
Tyi>an  canopy  and  robe  5 
Ivory  armlet  5  Indian  gem  5 
Mandrake's  midnight-gather'd  stem. 
Down  the  depth  the  treasures  fly. 
Never  more  for  human  eye  : 
Still,  like  a  gigantic  wound. 
Spreads  and  spreads  the  Hack  profound. 

Hark,  the  clattering  of  a  steed. 
Rushing  at  his  wildest  speed  ! 
Who  sits  upon  that  charger's  back. 
With  bloody  spur,  and  bridle  slack. 
And  plume  bedabbled  with  the  rain. 
And  cuirass  marr'd  with  many  a  stain 
Of  weary  travel  through  the  night. 
As  from  some  field  of  fear  and  flight. 
Or  city  wrapt  in  sudden  flame. 
That  solitary  Wrrtor  ciame  > 

The*d-owd  before  his  spe^d  divide  : 
^  forbear !"  the  haughty  rider  Cried. 
*'  Whaf's  richer  than  the  miser's  hoard  i 
The  pktriot  Soldier  and  his  sWord  ! 
Rome,  Wouldst  thou  fill  thdt  yawnltig  grave— 
What  treasure  hast  thou  like  the  brave  ?" 
On  rush'd  the  steed  5  with  oile  fiei'ce  bound 
The  whrrior  teach'd  the  tremblihg  ground. 

One  voice  alone  arose — ^the  cry 
That  hearts  can  give  but  onqe,  umI  die ! 
As  if  the  spear  his  lifo-blood  drank. 
The  hero's  fiery  spirit  sank  5 
A;  cloud  was  on  hjs  eye  of  pride  $ 
Before  him  knelt  his  weepiog  bride  ! 

Rome,  thy  tale  had  then  been  told! — 
Then  thy  youthftil— then  thy  oW— 
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AU  bad  made  that  gqlf  their  bed  5 
Vf  olf  aad  dog  hid  o*er  them  fed ; 
Slave  and  robber  held  the  land ; 
All  thy  beauty,  weeds  and  sand  j 
On  thy  neck  th*  eternal  chain — 
Heard  he  but  thi&t  voice  again. 

Wild  as  the  ocean  on  the  shore. 
Uprose  the  wond*rtng  myriads*  roar ; 
mien,  standing  on  the  crumbling  ledge. 
Gazed  the  dark  warrior  from  the  edge; 
Then,  wheeling  for  the  narrow  space 
Of  Death  and  Glory's  final  race, 
Xdke  the  red  thunderbolt  burst  on  ! 
A  flash — a  bound — ^a  plunge — he's  gone ! 
Back  on  the  boldest  of  the  bold 
Instant  the  mighty  cavern  roU'd. 

Long  did  the  yearly  victim  Ueed 
Where  slept  the  warrior  and  his  steed. 
And  nmny  a  trophy  was  o'erihrown. 
Ere  ky  in  wreck  the  old  gray  stone. 
On  which  the  rude  and  simple  rhyme 
Marked  for  mankind  the  spot  sublime. 
But,  though  the  old  gray  stone  be  past^ 
Still  shall  the  glorious  record  last ; 
Still,  Marcus  Cubtius,  shall  thy  name 
Be  to  the  world  a  beacon-flame  ; 
Still,  through  the  clouds  of  Time  afar. 
Shine  on,  an  ever-brightening  star.' 

'  The  Redr  Flag,  at  the  Fare.^By  '^  The  Old  Sailor:' 

*  Come,  sit  thee  down  by  me,  lore !  come,  fit  tiiee  down  by  m*. 
And  I  will  tell  thee  many  a  tale  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea  $ 
Of  the  perils  of  the  deep,  love,  when  the  stormy  tempests  roar, 
And  the  raging  billows  wildly  dash  upon  the  groaning  ^oit. 

.  The  skies  are  flaming  red,  lore — the  skies  are  flaming  red. 
And  darkly  rolls  the  mountain- wave,  and  cnrla  its  monstrous  head  ; 
Whilst  cloads  and  ocean  blending,  and  loud  howls  the  bitter  blast. 
And  the  daring  tar,  'twixtlife  and  death,  clings  to  the  shatter'd  mast' 

MS^BoUmd. 

*  Never  shall  I  forget  my  emotions  on  first  ascending  the  side  of 
^e  ship  in  which  I  commenced  my  career  as  a  sailor.  It  was  just 
about  the  time  when  Nelson  and  the  Nile  was  the  universal  theme 
of  conversation ;  our  theatres  echoed  to  the  shouts  of  **  Rule,  Bri- 
tannia," and  the  senate-house  rang  with  plaudits  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  naval  valour.  But,  ah !  how  few  who  rejoiced  in  the 
triumphs  of  victory  gave  one  thought  to  the  hardships,  privationa, 
and  oppressions,  under  which  the  gallant  seamen  labour^ !    Boy- 
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like^  I  thought  it  Mras  a  jovial  life;  and^  when  standing  on  the 
deck,  with  the  British  ensign  floating  at  the  peak,  and  the  bull- 
dogs (cannon)  peeping  from  their  port-holes,  I  felt,  '^  ay,  every 
inch  a  hero.'*  Besides,  there  was  my  handsome  uniform,  with 
bright  gilt  buttons  bearing  the  impress  of  the  anchor,  and  my  dirk, 
just  long  enough  to  spit  a  partridge,  swinging  like  a  cook*s  skewer 
by  my  side,  and  a  leathern  belt  with  two  fierce  lions'  heads  in  front, 
and,  that  summit  of  a  schoolboy*s  ambition,  the  cocked  hat  and 
gold  rosettes.  What  child  of  twelve  years  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tion ?  So  I  e'en  kissed  my  poor  mother — who  used  to  compare  the 
rattling  of  the  rain  as  it  ran  down  the  spout  into  the  water-butt  to 
the  roaring  of  the  waves,  and  for  whom  gilded  buttons  and  cocked- 
up  hats  had  no  charms — shook  my  father  by  the  hand,  as  he  gave 
me  the  bill  for  my  outfit,  to  make  me  (by  calculating  the  expense) 
more  careful  of  my  clothes — threw  my  arms  round  the  neck  of  my 
weeping  sister,  whilst  she  slyly  thrust  something  into  my  waiscoat- 
pocket,  which  I  afterwards  found  was  all  her  own  private  little  store 
of  cash— and  away  I  started,  with  glory  in  my  eye,  to  leave  "  home, 
sweet  home,"  far,  far  behind  me, 

*  The  ship  which  I  was  going  to  join  was  a  fine  dashing  frigate, 
commanded  by  a  friend  of  my  father's  firiend,  to  whom  I  received 
the  most  handsome  recommendations.  I  say  friend  of  my  father's 
friend,  for  such  he  was  represented  to  me  5  but  the  fact  is,  my 
worthy  dad  was  a  freeman  of  no  contemptible  borough,  besides 
holding  a  considerable  influence  over  a  certain  number  of  independ" 
ent  voters  3  and  one  of  the  candidates,  whilst  canvassing  for  the 
general  election,  had  declared  that  "  I  was  cut  out  for  a  sailor,"— 
that  "  he  had  interest  at  the  Admiralty,"  and  made  no  doubt  that^ 
by  diligence  and  attention,  I  should  soon  carry  the  "  reg  flag  at  the 
fore."  I  thought  so  too ;  but  what  the  "  reg  flag  at  thef  fore  " 
meant,  I  was  just  as  ignorant  as  I  was  of  cuckoo-clock  making. 
Nevertheless,  it  sounded  well ;  the  candidate  became  an  M.P.,  and 
I  was  sent  on  board,  a  stranger  among  strangers,  and  about  as  m^ch 
patronized  as  a  widow's  pig  upon  a  village-green. 

'  I  had  never  seen  a  ship — I  had  never  seen  the  sea  3  and,  when 
the  wide  ocean  burst  upon  my  view,  rolling  its  mighty  billows  in 
majestic  grandeur,  I  began  to  think  that  they  were  not  the  most 
pleasant  Snugs  in  life  to  play  with,  particularly  for  such  a  little  fel- 
low as  myself  3  but,  when  the  stupendous  bulwarks  of  Britain  ap- 
peared, as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  with  their  shining  sides 
^reflected  in  the  waves,  and  their  bright  ensigns  flashing  in  the  8un» 
fear  gave  way  to  admiration,  and  I  began  to  sing — 

*  "  I  'm  a  jolly  rovinjf  tar, 
Feuini(  neither  wound  nor  scar. 
And  many  a  tightish  breeze,  then,  have  I  seen." 

'  But,  bless  your  heart !  I  had  seen  nothing  then  3  neverthe- 
less, I  thought  of  the  '*  red  flag  at  the  fore  3"  and,  as  the  boat 
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lightly  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  dark  blue  waters,  a  feeling  of 
honest  pride  swelled  in  my  little  breast — ^henceforth  I  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  my  king  and  country.  ' 

'  The  first  lieutenant  re<;eived  me  very  graciously.  The  woa- 
ders  which  every  where  presented  themselves  almost  overwhelmed 
me  with  astonishment  and  delight.  But,  alas  !  this  was  not  of  long 
duration  5  for  a  youngster  about  my  own  age  accompanied  me  to 
the  cockpit,  where  I  was  to  take  up  my  abode.  The  dark  cavern 
which  formed  the  mess-berth,  where  a  ray  of  daylight  never  en- 
tered, seemed  rather  horrible  to  my  imagination,  and  the  niotley 
group  of  all  ages,  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  that  filled  it,  did  not  in- 
spire me  with  much  confidence. 

'  At  the  door  stood  a  stout  negro,  scarcely  visible,  except  by  his 
white  teeth  and  his  rolling  eyes,  which  strongly  renainded  me  of 
Robinson  Crusoe's  monster  in  the  cave,  and  a  little  sprig  of  a  mid- 
shipman was  venting  imprecations  on  him   for   not  having   the 
dinner  ready.     Surrounding  a  table  inside  the  berth,  which  was 
illumined  by  two  dwarf  candles,  that  appeared  as  if  they  had  never 
reached  their  proper  growth,  sat  eight  or  ten  small  officers  employ- 
ed in  various  ways.     One  was  playing  a  difficult  .piece  of  music 
on    the  flifte,  with  the  notes  placed  before  him,   propped  up  by 
a  quart  bottle.     A  companion,  to  annoy  and  ridicule  him,  had  put 
his  pocket-comb  between  two  pieces  of  paper,  and,  applying  it  to 
his  mouth,  produced  a  sound  more  execrable  than  the  bagpipes,  yet 
still  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  tune.     Two  youths  in  the  farthest 
comer  had  quarrelled,  and  were  settling  their  dispute  in  a  boxing- 
match.     Another  seemed  totally   abstracted  from  the  scene,  and, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,  was  contemplating  the  miniature 
of  a  ftdr-haired   girl,  whose  mild  blue   eyes    beamed    with    fove 
and  constancy.     On   the  opposite  side  of  the  table,   two   young- 
sters, with  a  treatise  on  seamanship  before  them,  were  arguing  in 
'  no  very  gentle  terms  on  their  own  proficiency  in  naval  tactics.     At 
tile  head  of  the  table  an  old   master's  mate  was  exercising  his 
authority  in  preserving  peace ;  but,  as  he  was  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  mixing  a  good  stiff  glass  of  grog,  his  onkrs  were  ei^er 
disregarded  or  laughed  at.     But  there  was  one  pale-faced  lad,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  intellectual  expression,  whom  I  shall  never 
forget.     He  sat  by  himself,  with  a  sinall  writing-desk  before  him, 
and  on  it  lay  a  letter,  the  writer  of  which,  not  satisfied  with  fill- 
ing up  each  page  with  black  ink,  had  crossed  the  lines  with  red ; 
aikl  this  letter  he  was  endeavouring  to  answer.    The  noise  had 
.disturbed  him,  for  sheet  after  sheet. had  been  torn  up,  and  lay  in  a 
pile  by  his  side.     He  looked  at  the  combatants,  and  a  gentle  mur* 
mur  escaped  him  ;  he  turned  to  the  musicians,  and  a  smile  lighted 
,  up  his  features  ;  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  youth  whose  thoughts 
were  with  the  pole-star  of  his  affections,  and  a  shade  of  melauioly 
sat  upon  his  brow.    At  this  moment  he  caught  sight  of  me,  ap  I 
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stood  at  die  dopr  undetetmined  whether  to  advance  or  to  recede, 
and  his  hand  was  instantly  extended.  He  ctosed  his  desk,  remark- 
ing that  '^  his  sister  must  wait  another  day/'  and — but  why  need  I 
recount  every  particular  ? — from  that  hour 'we  were  friends. 

'  Ay^  how  often,  when  the  pale  moon  at  midnight  has  thrown  h^r 
silver  beams  upon  the  bosdm  of  the  wave,  or  when  the  star-gemm^d 
canopy  of  heaven  has  glistened  with  its  myriads  of  glories,  have 
we  two  stood  together,  holding  sweet  converse  on  the  past,  and 

Eicturing  bright  scenes  of  future  fame  !  Yes  !  hand  in  hand,  we 
ave  stood  like  brothers,  talking  of  those  sweet  spots,  endeared  by 
every  tie  of  fond  regard,  where  first  we  revelled  in  our  inftmcy.— 
Yet,  O  God ! — the  vision  is  even  now  before  me — ^when  I  behefd 
that  pale-fiMxd  youth  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death — those  fea- 
tures full  of  mild  benevolence,  still  more  deadly  in  their  hue,  arid 
hideoos  in  convulsive  writhings — the  hand,  that  I  had  so  often 
|»ressed  with  real  unabated  friendship,  dyed  in  the  life-stream  f^oth 
his  heart,  as  he  worked  his  fingers  in  the  deep  wound  that  dlSfitiiss- 
ed  his  noble  spirit !  It  was  in  action,  when  rage  and  vengeance 
lashed  the  passions  into  fury.  Yes  !  there  he  fell,  and  the  o(ieati 
was  his  grave. 

'  But  to  return  to  my  introduction.  Almost  at  the  same  mo* 
ment  that  I  entered  the  berth,  the  quarter-master  came  down,  and 
inquired  if  Mr.  Moriarty  was  below.  A  fin^  handsome  young 
roan,  about  two-and-twenty,  immediately  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. "  Here's  a  letter  for  you.  Sir,"  said  the  quarter-master,  *'  with 
the  Admiralty  seal  on  the  back,  and  a  direction  full  of  sheep-shanks 
and  long  splices  in  the  front.'* 

' ''  £h,  eh,  Johnson  !**  replied  the  young  officer  $  **  the  old  story, 
I  suppose.  The  door  of  promotion  is  shut,  and,  by  and  by,  I 
dare  say,  they  will  send  me  word  that  the  key 's  lost.  But  1^  us 
aee,  you  old  sea-dragon,  and  don't  stand  turning  it  over  and  over 
there,  like  a  Lapland  witch  at  her  incantations!" 

*  The  veteran  was  examining  the  letter  widi  rather  an  inquidtire 
•iye  $  for  his  other  eye  was  on  an  equally  inquisitorial  visit  to  a  full 
bottle  of  rum  that  stood  upon  the  table  ;  and  he  hesitated  to  gite 
1^  his  diarge  to  the  young  officer,  who,  I  now  perceived,  had  fab 
fright  arm  in  a  sling,  in  consequence,  as  I  afkermnb  learned,  of  a 
wound  recd^ed  in  the  Battle  of  Abouidr. 

*  **  Cantatkms,  or  no  cantations.  Sir,**  replied  the  old  quarter- 
kmater ;  ^'  this  here  letter  lyeip;hs  heavy,  and  I  've  b^n  close-hauled 
for  these  two  days  past ;  and  it 's  dry  work,  Shr,  that  tack  and  haif- 
taek." 

' "  WeD,  Johnson,*^  rejoined  the  midshipman ;  **  you  want  a  glass 
of  grw,  and  you  shall  have  it  5  so,  steward,  give  him  one,  a  ye 
fear?  And  now  hand  over  the  scrawl." 

' ''  £h,  eh.  Sir !"  said  Johnson  >  ''  and  if  I  ain*t  freighted  Irith  a 
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)Ndr  of  white  kpeHes— ^ut  some  more  rum  in^  you  Kkdc  aagd  W* 
then  can  old  Johnson  a  lubber,  that's  alt.**  Moriarty  laughed ;  bat 
.k  was  evident  that  he  took  the  letter  with  some  degree  of  tremor^ 
cspeeiallj  as  one  of  the  youngsters  jocosely  addressed  him  as  *'  Lie^ 
imtmt  Moriarty.** 

'  **  Hold  your  prating,  simpleton  !**  said  he  ^  "  you  won't  find 
commissions  so  plentiful  when  you  come  to  my  age,  unless  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a  stray  slip  of  nobility,  or  have  strong  pafliamentary  in- 
terest to  back  you." 

'  The  old  quarter-master  had  been  wrangling  with  the  black 
steward  for  another  drop,  and  then^  holding  up  his  grog,  exclaimed^ 
*'  Your  health.  Lieutenant  Moriarty  !  and  1  hope  I  shdl  live  to  see 
you  carry  the  '  red  flag  at  the  fore.*  ** 

*  **  With  all  my  heart,  Johnson,*  replied  Moriarty,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling with  pleasure,  for  the  letter  was  now  unfolded  :  ''  and  see  here 
is  the  first  step  up  the  ratlines,  sure  enough ;  whether  I  shall  ever 
reach  the  mast-head  or  not  is  another  thing.*' 

*  It  was  an  order  from  the  Admiralty  to  go  on  shore  and  receive 
his  commission ;  and  every  one  crowded  round  him  full  of  congra- 
tulations. 

'  I  cannot  say  but  I  felt  a  little  jealous  about  the  "  red  flag  at  the 
fore ;"  for  I  considered  that  as  my  exclusive  right,  though  utterfy 
ignorant  what  it  meant.  But  I  was  soon  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject 3  for,  being  natundly  communicative,  I  mentioned  my  expecta- 
tions of  getting  the  *'  red  flag  at  the  fore  "  during  dinner,  and  several 
of  the  little  midshipmen  nearly  choked  themselves  with  laughing  4t 
me.  I  then  learned  ''  the  red  fl{^  at  the  fore  "  was  the  distinetioii 
of  a  vice-admiral  of  the  red, — a  station  that  not  more  than  one  offi- 
cer in  five  thousand  ever  attained,  and  even  then  only  through  very 
distinguished  merit  or  peculiar  good  finrtune.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
oothiBg  daunted,  and  "  the  red  flag  at  the  fore  "  urged  me  on. 

*  We  sailed  a  few  days  afterwards  with  a  convoy  for  Bombay  and 
China,  but  destined  to  cruise  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  had  not  quitted  port  nK>re  than  a  we^ 
when  we  encountcFed  a  very  severe  gide.  It  was  tiie  first  time  I 
had  beheld  the  aea  in  such  commotion,  and  the  spectacle  was  awMiy 
grand.  The  noUe  ship  was  borne  like  a  weed  upon  the  ocean,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tempest,  which  howled  through  the  rigging,  ao 
as  to  deaden  the  shoots  of  the  seamen,  while  furling  the  iMavy  sails 
upon  the  yards.  Billow  after  billow  beat  over  us  5  and,  as  the  roUing 
waves  dashed  up  thair  frothy  crests  to  heaven,  roaring  in  Uie  wild- 
ness  of  their  fury,  I  couki  not  help  thinking  how  different  the  mnse 
was  from  the  comparison  of  my  poor  mother,  when  she  heani  the 
rain  patt^  into  the  water-butt.  The  convoy,  too,  heavy-laden  la- 
diamen  and  transports  with  troops,  were  scattered  in  every  directkm ; 
but  now  and  then  we  could  distinguish  one  or  two,  as  they  appeared 
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-llEyf  k  moment  on  the  saminit  of  the  foaming  surge,  like  dim  specks 
upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

'  ^fight  came,  and  brought  its  frowning  horrors — a  pitchy  darkness, 
irhich  seemed  almost  palpable  to  the  touch,  hung  with  a  funerecd 
gloom  above,  whilst  the  wild  waves,  lashed  by  the  raging  tempest 
mto  sparkling  foam,  served  but  to  render  the  blackness  of  the  hea- 
vois  more  dense  and  horrible.  At  the  commencement  of  the  gale 
the  wind  was  dead  against  us,  and  the  ship  was  hove- to  under  a 
close-reefed  main -top-sail  3  but  towards  midnight,  the  ¥dnd  veered 
in  our  favour,  and  we  flew  through  the  liquid  clement  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  The  shifting  of  the  gale  had  produced  a  still  wilder 
commotion  in  the  waves,  which  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  the 
mastery.  Wave  after  wave  came  raging  after  us,  and  threatening 
to  engulf  the  frigate ;  but,  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing,  the  gallant 
vessel  lifted  to  the  swell,  and  rushed  down  the  steep  abyss,  tracking 
her  path  with  brilliancy  and  light. 

*  I  cannot  say  but  the  spectacle  rather  terrified  me,  and  I  more 
than  once  wished  the  "  red  flag  at  the  fore  **  at  the 

'  "  Stop  !"  says  the  reader,  "  and  do  not  conclude  the  sentenced* 

'  But  really,  gentle  reader,  I  must — for  I  was  merely  going  to 

say  that  I  wish^  the  "  red  flag  at  the  fore  **  at  the  mast-head,  and 

myself  snug  in  my  own  little  bed-room,  with  my  poor  mother  to  tie 

my  night-cap,  and  to  tuck  me  in. 

*  Ossian,  or  Byron,  I  forget  which,  says  :  **  Once  more  upon  the 
waters,  yet  once  more,  and  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
ihat  knows  his  rider  -,"  but  I  found  a  vast  deal  of  difference  between 
mounting  the  speckled  waves  and  riding  my  own  pretty  little  piebald 
pony. 

'  Morning  at  length  appeared ;  the  wind  had  again  changed,  and 
the  ship  was  once  more  hove-to.  But^  if  the  gale  of  the  preceding 
night  had  been  furious,  it  now  came  with  redoubled  violence ;  and 
'  the  stately  vessel  which  had  so  lately  steered  her  course  in  majesty 
and  pride,  lay  writhing  and  groaning  between  the  billows,  like  the 
soul  of  the  mighty  struggling  with  the  last  pangs  of  mortality. 

'  Orders  were  given  to  furl  the  foresail,  and  about  sixty  of  the  best 
seamen  sprang  sloft  to  execute  the  command.  Already  had  they 
extended  themsdves  upon  the  yard,  and  were  gathering  up  the  fokb 
of  the  heavy  canvas,  when  a  tremendous  sea  cam^,  like  an  Alpine 
mountain,  rushing  towards  us.  As  the  poor  wretch,  when  the  fierce 
eye  of  some  famished  beast  of  prey  is  glaring  on  him,  stands  fixed  and 
immoveable  -,  so  did  the  seamen  suspend  their  labours  when  they  saw 
the  waters  of  destruction  approaching.  No  human  voice  could  warn 
them  of  their  danger,  no  hand  could  be  outstretched  to  save.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  momentary  stillness  in  the  storm,  and  a  shuddering 
instinct  crept  through  evory  spirit — a  horrible  dread  of  they  knew 
not  what. 
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'  sun  onward  rolled  the  wave — it  struck  the  vessel  on  the  bowa, 
and  threw  its  ponderous  burden  on  the  deck.  A  crash^  mingled 
with  a  wild,  tumultuous  yell,  ensued,  and  when  the  spray  had 
cleared,  it  was  found  that  the  foremast  had  been  swept  away,  and 
upwards  of  fifty  brave  fellows  were  buried  in  the  waves.  Some 
stiU  remained  entangled  in  the  rigging,  but  man  after  man  was 
washed  away,  till  one  alone  was  left.  We  could  see  him — ^we  could 
speak  to  him — ^but  only  that  Power  who  holds  the  tempests  in  hilB 
hand  could  rescue  him  from  death.  There  he  struggled — ^blank 
despair  in  every  feature,  as  his  strong  limbs  writhed  round  the 
shattered  mast,  and  with  convulsive  agony  be  buffeted  the  waves. 
Of  what  avail  was  human  strength  in  such  an  hour  of  peril  ?  His 
hold  relaxed — it  became  weaker,  and  slowly  he  settled  in  his  watery 
grave. 

*  I  need  not  describe  the  effects  which  such  a  scene  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  a  boy  not  thirteen  years  of  age  j  and  even  at  this 
moment,  so  strong  are  first  impressions,  the  crash,  the  yell,  and  the 
agonised  contortions  of  that  drowning  man,  are  present  to  my  mind 
in  all  their  horrors. 

'  The  wreck  was  cleared,  the  storm  abated.  A  jury-mast  was 
erected,  and  once  more  the  stately  frigate  held  her  way  upon  the^ 
glassy  surface  of  the  azure  wave.  The  first  duty  was  to  collect  the 
convoy,  and  heavy  forebodings  of  their  fate  were  whispered  among 
the  crew.  One  by  one,  however,  they  gathered  round  us,  showing 
manifest  indications  of  the  recent  storm. 

'  There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  to  a  seaman  in  the 
assembling  of  ships  after  a  gale  of  wind.  It  occasions  a  sensation, 
which  a  landman  can  never  feel,  unless  it  is  that  sort  of  melancholy 
satisfaction  when  friends  meet  who  have  surmounted  adversity  to- 
gether, but  with  the  apprehension  of  similar  calamity  still  before 
them.  Several  of  the  convoy  were  yet  undiscovered  -,  and,  as  the 
evening  was  closing  io,  the  heavy  report  of  a  distant  gun  came 
booming  on  the  waters.  Another  and  another  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  frigate's  course  was  directed  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 

*  The  sun  went  down  in  glory — its  radiance  tinged  the  bosom  (^ 
the  liquid  element,  but  it  never  rose  again  on  those  whose  signals 
of  distress  we  heard.  They  must  have  seen  his  last  beams  ardiing 
the  heavens  with  their  golden  brightness,  and  light  and  hope  muf t 
have  expired  to  them  for  ever. 

'  The  wind  opposed  our  progress,  and  the  swell  still  rolled  against 
us,  though  now  it  was  only  the  heaving  of  the  sea,  without  its 
breaking  violence.  Still  we  approached  nearer  to  the  object  of  oor 
search,  as  the  noise  of  the  guns  was  more  distinct,  and  the  flashes 
were  plainly  visible.  At  length,  about  midnight,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  a  dismasted  ship  was  distinguished  rolling  like  a  log  iqxm 
Sie  waters.    Every  nerve  was  straUied,  every  eflfort  was  made  to  ^ 
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intimate  tbat  assistence  itras  at  baiid^  and  tbe  boats  were  prepared 
ib  give  succour^  or  to  snatch  from  destmctinn.  The  sight  was 
eagerly  bent  towards  the  spot  where  the  clear  horizon  was  broken 
by  the  dark  object  of  our  good  intentions.  Suddenly  the  cmve 
itppeared  connected — In  vain  the  eye  sought  the  vessel  in  distress ; 
%>r  nothing  obstructed  the  union  of  sky  and  ocean^  and  "  She's 
gone !  she 's  gone  !'*  was  simultaneously  exclaimed  by  officers  and 
men. 

'  Yes^  she  was  gone — and  the  gallant  ship  that  had  endured  the 
fury  of  the  tempest,  sunk  when  its  wrath  was  spent.  But  that 
tempest  had  doubtless  shaken  her  stout  frame,  and  rent  her  joints 
asunder.  Yet  it  was  bard  to  perish  almost  within  the  grasp  of 
safety. 

'  Hopes  were  still  entertained  that  some,  if  not  aU,  had  escaped 
in  the  boats.  Our  own  were  hoisted  out  -,  and,  having  neared  the 
supposed  spot,  were  immediately  dispatched.  The  morning  dawned 
in  magnificence  and  splendour — the  sun  rose  in  glorious  majesty, 
but  his  earliest  beams  glanced  on  a  scattered  wreck,  that  told  a  tale 
of  death.  The  boats  were  actively  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro^ 
but  no  appearance  of  human  being  could  be  discerned.  The  launch 
was  discovered  bottom  upwards,  and  another  boat  broken  nearly  in 
two.  The  tmth  was  soon  disclosed ;  for  the  name  Atlas  on  the 
^tem  of  the  launch  informed  us  that  nearly  two  hundred  victims  had 
perished  in  the  deep.  How  the  catastrophe  had  happened,  could 
only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

'  One  of  our  boats  fell  in  with  some  floating  spars,  which  were 
lashed  together  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  floating  raft  -,  and,  on  turn- 
ing them  over,  a  scene  presented  itsdf  that  filled  every  soul  with 
X'sh.  A  young  female,  apparently  about  twenty-two,  with  an 
^  fiastened  round  her  body,  had  been  secured  to  the  timber,-^ 
perhaps  the  last  sad  office  of  a  tender  husband,  who,  in  the  affec- 
tionate solicitude  of  his  heart,  had  vainly  hoped  to  rescue  them  from 
d^th.  They  were  taken  on  board  the  firigate,  sewed  up  in  a  han- 
mock,  and  again  consigned  to  that  element  at  once  thdr  destruction 
and  their  grave. 

'  One  other  ship  was  still  missing  5  what  became  of  her  I  never 
heard )  but,  after  waiting  a  proper  time,  we  pursued  our  way  to  tiie 
island  of  6t.  Jago,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  A  successbn  of  fine 
weather  aoon  deadened  the  ramembrance  of  tiie  past,  and,  by  tile 
time  of  our  reaching  the  Cape  de  Verds,  the  ''  red  flag  at  the  fore'* 
kad  oiiee  more  gained  the  asoeadaocy.  The  novdties  which  pre- 
sented themselves  at  Port  Praya»  the  oranges,  the  cocoa-nuts,  ai|d, 
*  above  all,  tkt  monkeys,  sporting  in  their  native  cunnii^,  ttnre- 
•tUBitted^  tmoug  iMt  grem  foliage,  were  deHghlful^  wbUst  the 
•WttMts  in  the  hay  were  ao  dear  and  traaspaient,  that-fiafa  cotM  lie 
diitinctiy  seen  at  tihe  dq»tli  of  firoos  4birty  lo  forty -feet,  Bymaudqg 
^  the  silver  aaad  thai  cohered  the  botion. 
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'  Having  refitted  and  watered^  the  anchor  was  once  more  wefghdl, 
and  we  hgmn  directed  our  course  to  the  place  of  destination.  At 
fSHt  latilime  ftptxnnted  we  parted  from  our  convoy,  and  fben  were 
"Mi  alone.  Days,  weeks,  passed  on^  and  no  sail  ever  appeared  in 
flight  to  change  the  dull  monotony.  It  was  still  the  same  unvaried 
i^cene  of  sky  and  ocean,  and  not  unfreqttently  severe  and  boisterous 
leather.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  we  were  gratified  by  the  sight 
of  a  flliip  steering  towards  us,  and  in  a  few  hours  had  retaken  a  fine 
Indiaman,  Tprwe  to  a  French  frigate.  No  time  wa&  lost  in  securing 
h^  5  but  the  irreparable  devastation  among  our  crew  rendered  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  our  recapture  to  Madras ;  and  thither  We 
hastened. 

'  On  our  arrival,  fresh  scenes,  that  appeared  like  enchantment^ 
opened  upon  me.  The  Natives  on  their  catamarans,  formed  Of 
three  dr  four  logs  lashed  together,  dashing  without  dismay  through 
the  tremendous  surf  that  rolled  upon  the  beach  with  everlasting 
roar,  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  filled  my  young 
mind  with  wonder  and  admiration.  I  regret  that  my  first  letter  to 
my  poor  mother  is  not  forthcoming  :  in  fact,  the  worthy  sfoul  con- 
sidered it  such  a  concentration  of  genius  and  talent — I  much  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  not  some  tittle  exaggeration  in  my  descrip- 
lions — that  she  wore  it  comiHetely  out  by  carrying  it  in  her  pocket 
to  show  to  all  her  friends  and  neighbours. 

'  We  remained  three  years  in  the  East  Indies  without  any  thing 
material  occurring,  and  then  the  cry  was — •*  Huzza,  for  old  Eng- 
land!** But  it  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  were  I  to  enumerate 
all  my  adventures,  perilous  and  humorous,  and  sometimes  a  combi- 
mation  of  both,  in  my  strenuous  endeavours  to  attain  to  the  ^  red 
flag  at  the  fore/'  Before  my  six  years  had  expired  I  had  been  In 
seven  diflferent  engagements,  received  three  wounds,  (one  of  them 
severe,)  been  once  shipwrecked,  and  once  taken  prisoner,  but 
escaped.  Storms  I  had  weathered  many;  had  visited  the  coast  of 
'  Afrka,  South  America,  and  New  South  Wales ;  but  still  I  endured 
every  thing  for  the  sake  of  the  "  red  flag  at  the  fore." 

'  At  the  expiration  of  six  years  I  passed  my  examination  for 
l&eutenant,  and  received  my  certificate  of  qualification,  which,  after 
watting  a  modest  time,  I  forwarded  with  a  memorial  to  my  patron, 
*wlio  had  been  devated  to  the  House  of  Peers.  His  answer  was, 
that  ''  things  were  materially  change  since  I  first  went  to  sea ; 
the  same  individuals  were  not  now  in  office,  and  he  much  questioned 
whether  he  could  obtain  my  promotion ;  indeed,  he  hinted  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  quit  the  service,  and  apply  mysetf  to 
SOiAe  other  profession.*'  I  cannot  describe  my  disappointment  and 
infextttidn.  Through  the  representations  of  this  man,  I  had  giv^ 
Up  tile  sweets  of  thildhood,  to  ei^dure  the  severest  hardships  and 
•]^tltatieds.  I  had  toiled  nnflinchlngly  hi  my  duty  j  I  had  fought 
*the  batdes  xji  my  coontry,  and  oonld  show  Uiy  honourable  scars  ^ 
and  thus  to  have  the  ^*  red  flag  at  the  fore"  torn  down  by  th"  '^ 
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I  expected  to  raise  me  ! — my  pride  and  every  feeling  of  my  heart 
revolted  against  it.     I  was  determined  to  persevere. 

'  Other  six  years  passed  away,  in  which  I  was  a  partaker  of  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war,  when  I  was  honoured, 
after  thirteen  years'  servitude,  with  a  lieutenant's  commission.  But 
even  then  it  was  not  gained  by  any  desperate  act  of  valour,  or  by 
those  feats  which  are  dear  and  precious  to  every  British  sailor's 
heart  5  but  simply  by  obtaining  (through  the  present  of  a  handsome 
cashmere  shawl)  the  interest  of  a  &ir  lady  highly  esteemed  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  However,  I  got  the  white  lapelles  $  and 
that  was,  as  Moriarty  observed,  "  the  first  step  up  the  ratlines"  to- 
wards the  ''  red  flag  at  the  fore." 

'  After  this  things  went  on  tolerably  ill,  among  some  sharp  fight- 
ing and  many  hard  knocks.  My  poor  mother  slipt  her  cable  for 
the  blessed  haven  of  eternal  rest.  My  sister  got  married  to  a  pirate, 
who  plundered  my  father's  property,  and  then  cast  her  adrift  upon 
the  world.  The  old  gentleman's  gray  hairs  were  brought  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave  3  mv  sisters's  coffin  was  soon  placed  upon  his 
breast ;   and  I  was  left  desolate. 

'  Still  the  "  red  flag  at  the  fore,"  like  a  will-o'-the-whisp,  lured 
me  on.  I  conducted  one  of  the  fire-ships  at  Lord  Cochrane's  at- 
tack upon  the  French  fleet  in  Basque  Road ;  had  the  command  of  a 
gun-boat  at  the  storming  of  Saint  Sebastian ;  and  was  with  the  army 
at  the  sortie  from  Bayonne,  in  which  I  got  a  crack  on  the  head — 
not  big  enough  to  jump  in,  to  be  sure  j  but  it  set  my  brains  spin- 
ning for  a  month.  1  commanded  a  &st-suling  schooner,  charged 
with  despatches  for  Wellington,  when  he  was  expected  to  occupy 
Bourdeaux,  and  entered  the  Garonne  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  lighted 
on  my  way  by  the  flames  of  a  French  eighty-gun  ship,  that  had 
been  set  on  fire  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englbh ; 
and,  having  anchored  in  a  secure  position,  left  my  vessel  in  a  four- 
oared  boat,  passed  the  batteries  undiscovered,  and  executed  my 
orders,  as  the  brave  Marshal  stood  in  the  great  square,  with  white 
flags  and  beauty  greeting  his  arrivaL 

'  Peace  came :  Buonaparte  was  elbowed  off  to  Elba  -,  and  the  "  red 

.  flag  at  the  fore  "  was  as  far  off  as  eyer.    My  vessel  was  paid  off, 

and  after  many  years  of  activity,  I  entered  upon  a  life  of  indolence. 

But,  as  Dr.  Watts  very  wisely  observes,  in  one  of  the  hymns  which 

I  was  compelled  to  learn  at  iBchool  when  a  child, 

'  **  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do/*  '— 

80  I  e'en  got  married.  The  fair  lady  (she  is  now  peeping  over  my 
shoulder)  attracted  my  attention  at  church  by  the  broad  and  bright 
red  ribands  that  graced  the  front  of  her  bonnet.  They  reminded 
me  of  the  ''  red  flag  at  the  fore,"  and  an  inglorious  sigh  escaped. 
Now,  every  body  knows  that  a  sigh  is  the  b^;inDing  df  k>ve,  for 
Byron  says — 
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« *'  Oil,  loFe !  what  ii  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
That  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loFed  ?    Ah^  why 

With  cypress  dost  thou  wreath  thy  bowers^ 
And  make  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ?** ' 

'  Well,  but  to  make  short  of  it,  I  got  married ;  but  no  sooner 
had  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  than  I  was  again  at  my  duty.  I 
was  sent  by  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  then  naval  commander-in-chief 
at  Ostend,  with  a  party  of  seamen,  to  man  the  great  guns  in  the  army 
under  Wellington  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  the  **  red  flag  at 
the  fore  "  once  more  openeid  on  my  view.  It  was  on  the  very  morn- 
ing after  the  .decisive  battle  that,  between  Brussels  and  Bruges,  I 
met  the  first  detachment  of  prisoners  coming  down,  and  was  ordered 
to  take  charge  of  them  to  Ostend.  There  were  about  two  thousand, 
officers  and  men,  most  of  them  wounded,  and  without  a  single  ap- 
plication or  dressing  to  the  mangled  parts ;  yet  their  devotion  to 
Napoleon  was  unabated  j  and  with  their  stiffened  limbs,  sore  with 
laceration,  and  their  bodies  gashed  and  scored  with  sabre-cuts,  they 
still  shouted  "  Vive  VEmpereur  /" 

'  The  battle  of  Waterloo  ended  the  war,  Buonaparte  was  de- 
spatched to  Saint  Helena,  and  all  prospects  of  promotion  are  over. 
My  noble  patron  has  accomplished  the  number  of  his  days,  and  no 
"  red  flag  at  the  fore  "will  ever  fall  to  my  lot,  unless,  indeed,  I  in- 
clude a  certain  Bardolpbian  tinge  to  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
my  face,  which  has  been  "  red  at  the  fore  '*  for  some  years  past  j 
but,  excepting  the  half-pay  of  a  lieutenant,  a  small  remnant  of  prize- 
ntoney,  and  a  wife  and  seven  children,  I  am  as  poor  as  a  churclu 
wardeu's  charity-box.' 

'  On  the  Recitation  of  "  Palestine,'*  a  Prize  Poem,  by  Reginald  Heber, 

in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  on  the  ISth  of  June,  1803. 

By  Miss  Latitia  Jermyn, 

I*  NoNB  who  heard  Reginald  Heber  recite  his  "  Palestine,*'  will  ever  foivet  his 
aypearaooe.  His  oM  father  was  among  the  audience,  when  bis  son  asceii£d  the 
rostnun  :  and  the  sudden  thunder  of  applause  so  shook  his  frame,  weak  by  long 
illness,  that  he  nerer  recovered  it,  and  mav  be  said  to  have  died  of  the  joy  dear- 
est to  a  parent's  heart — Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  zzii.,  p.  619.] 

'  Hush'd  was  the  busy  bum ;  nor  voice,  nor  sound. 
Through  the  vast  concourse  marked  the  moment  near ; 

A  deep  and  holy  silence  breathed  around. 
And  mute  attention  fix'd  the  listening  ear ; 

When  from  the  rostrum  burst  the  hallowed  strain. 

And  Heber,  kindling  with  poetic  fire. 
Stood  *mid  the  gazing  and  expectant  train. 

And  woke  to  eloquence  his  sacred  lyre. 

The  youthful  student,  with  emphatic  tone, 
(His  lofty  subject  on  his  mind  impressed,) 

With  grace  and  energy  unrivall'd  shone, 
And  roused  devotion  in  each  thoughtless  breast. 
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He  sanji:  o(  P^lestiDe— that  holy  land« 

Where  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  warrior  hrave,     .  •. 
The  cross  in  triumph  planting  on  its  strand. 

Beneath  its  baoners  sought  a  glorious  grave. 

He  sang  of  Calvary,  of  his  Saviour  sang. 

Of  the  rich  mercies  of  redeeming  love  ^ 
When  through  the  crowd  spontaneous  plaudits  rang. 

Breathing  a  foretaste  of  rewards  above. 

What  means  that  stifled  sob,  that  groan  of  joy  ? 

Why  fall  those  tears  upon  the  furrow'd  cheek  ?— 
The  aged  father  hears  his  darling  boy. 

And  sobs  and  tears  alone  his  feelings  speak. 

From  his  full  heart  the  tide  of  rapture  flows ; 

In  vain  to  stem  its  rapid  course  he  tries ; 
He  hears  th'  applauding  shouts,  the  solemn  close. 

And  sinking,  from  excess  of  joy,  he  dies  !* 

^  The  Houri ;  a  Persian  Tale. — By  the  late  Henry  Neele,  Eiq. 

.  ^In  the  414th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Shah  Abbas  Selim  reigned  in 
the  kingdom  of  Iraun.  He  was  a  young  and  an  accomplished 
pvince,  who  had  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his  valour  in  the 
field  and  by  his  wisdom  in  the  cabinet.  Justice  was  fairly  and 
equatty  administered  throughout  his  dominions ;  the  nation  grew 
wealthy  and  prosperous  under  his  sway;  and  the  neighbouring 
potentates,  all  of  whom  either  feared  his  power  or  admired  his  cha- 
raoter,  were  ambitious  of  being  numbered  among  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Abbas  Selim.  Amidst  all  these  advantages,  a  tendency  to 
pensiveness  and  melancholy,  which  had  very  early  marked  his  dis- 
position, began  to  assume  an  absolute  dominion  over  him.  He 
avoided  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  banquet,  and  the  harem,  and 
would  shut  himself  up  for  days  and  weeks  in  his  library,  (the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  oriental  literature  extant,) 
where  he  passed  his  time  principally  in  the  study  of  the  occult 
sciences,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  Magians  and  the 
astrologers.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  character 
was  the  indifference  with  which  he  regarded  the  beautiful  females, 
Circassians,  Georgians,  and  Franks,  who  thronged  his  court,  and 
who  tasked  their  talents  and  charms  to  the  utmost  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Shah.  Exclamations  of  fondness  for  some  unknown 
object  would,  nevertheless,  often  burst  from  his  lips  in  the  midst  of 
hid  profbundest  reveries  \  and,  during  his  slumbers,  he  was  fre- 
quently heard  to  murmur  expressions  of  the  most  passionate  love. 
Such  of  his  subjects  whose  offices  placed  them  near  his  person  were 
deeply  afflicted  at  the  symptoms  which  they  observed,  and  feared 
that  they  indicated  an  aberration  of  reason ;  but,  when  called  upon 
to  give  any  directions,  or  take  any  step  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  he  still  exhibited  his  wonted  sagacity  and  wis- 
dom, and  excited  the  praise  and  wonder  of  alL 
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^  He  had  been  lately  observed  to  hold  long  and  frequent  consul- 
tatUms.  with  the  Magians.  The  kingdom  had  been  scoured  from 
east  to  west  in  search  ci  the  most  skilful  and  learned  men  of  this 
kass ',  but,  whatever  were  the  questions  w^eh  Abbas  Selim  pro- 
poimded,  it  seemed  that  none  of  tbem  coidd  give  satisfieu^torj 
answers.  His  melancholy  deepened,  and  his  fine  manly  form  was 
daily  wasting  under  the  ii^uence  of  some  unknown  malady.  The 
only  occupations  which  seemed  at  all  to  soothe  him  were  singing 
and  playing  on  his  dulcimer.  The  tunes  were  described,  by  those 
who  sometimes  contrived  to  catch  a  few*  notes  of  them,  to  be  sin- 
gularly wild  and  original,  and  such  as  they  had  never  heard  before. 
A  courtier,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  once  ventured  so  near  the 
royal  privacy  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  words  of  a  song^ 
whidi  were  to  the  following  eflPect : 

'  Sweet  spirit  1  ne'er  did  I  behold 
Thy  ivory  neck,  thy  locks  of  gold  5 
Or  gaze  into  thy  fnll  dark  eye; 
Or  on  ^j  snowy  bosom  lie ; 
Or  take  m  mine  thy  small  white  hand; 
^  bask  beneath  Ihy  sai&igs  blandi 
Or  walk,  enraptured,  by  the  side 
Of  thee,  my  own  immortal  bride! 

I  see  thee  not;  yet  oft  I  hear 

Thy  soft  voice  whispering  in  my  ear ; 
And,  when  the  evening  breeze  I  seek, 
I  fed  thy  kiss  upon  my  cheek ; ' 
And  when  the  moon-beams  softly  fall 
On  hill,  and  tow'r,  and  flow'r-crown'd  waU, 
Methinks  the  patriarch's  dream  I  see    ■ 
The  steps  that  lead  to  heaven  and  thee. 
I've  heard  thee  wake,  with  touch  refined* 
The  viewless  harp-strings  of  the  wind. 
When  on  my  ears  their  soft  tones  fell. 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  IsrafeL* 
I've  seen  thee,  midst  the  lightmng's  dieen. 
Lift  ujf  for  me  heaven's  cloudy  screen. 
And  give  one  glimpse,  one  transient  glare. 
Of  the  full  blaze  of  glory  there. 

Oft  midst  my  wanderings  wild  and  wide* 
I  know  that  thou  art  by  my  dde; 
For  flow'rs  breathe  sweeter  'neath  thy  tread, 
,  And  suns  bum  brighter  o'er  thy  heaa ; 

And  though  thy  st^  so  noiseless  steal; 
And  thouzh  thou  ne'er  thy  form  reveal. 
My  throbbing  heart  and  pulses  hiffh 
TeU  me,  sweet  spirit,  thou  art  ni^. 

Oh,  for  the  hour,  the  hu>py  hour. 
When  Azrael'sf  wLof  s  snaU  to  thy  bow'r 
Bear  my  enfranchised  soul  away, 
Unfetter'd  with  these  chains  01  clay  I 

•  The  uigel  of  muric.  f  The  angel  of  death. 
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For  what  ia  he  whom  men  so  fear, 
Azrael  the  solemn  and  severe ; 
What  bat  the  white-robed  priest  is  he. 
Who  weds  my  happy  soul  to  thee  ? 

Then  shall  we  rest  in  bow'rs  that  bloom 
With  more  than  Araby's  perfUme, 
And  gtae  on  scenes  so  fair  and  bright, 
Thou/^ht  never  soar'd  so  proud  a  height ; 
And  list  to  many  a  sweeter  note 
Than  swells  th'  enamour'd  bulbul's  throat ; 
And  one  melodious  Ziraleet* 
Through  heaven's  eternal  year  repeat. 

^  One  evening,  when  the  Shah  was  thus  occupied,  his  prime 
minister  and  favourite,  Prince  Ismael,  introduced  into  his  apartment 
a  venerable  man,  whose  white  hair,  long  flowing  beard,  and  wan 
and  melancholy  but  highly  intellectual  features,  Med  not  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  command  the  respect  of  all  who  beheld  him.  His 
garments  were  plain  and  simple,  even  to  coarseness ;  but  he  was 
profusely  decorated  with  jewels,  apparently  of  considerable  value^ 
and  he  bore  a  long  white  wand  in  his  hand.  ''  I  have  at  length, 
O  king!"  said  the  minister,  "  met  with  the  famous  Achmet  Has- 
san, who  professes,  that,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  mortal  to  pro- 
cure the  gratification  of  your  highnesses  wishes,  that  power  resides 
in  him." 

' "  Let  him  enter,"  said  the  Shah.  The  minister  made  an  obei- 
sance, introduced  the  sage,  and  retired. 

*  "  Old  man,"  said  Abbas  Shab,  *'  thou  knowest  wherefore  I  have 
sought  thee,  and  what  I  have  desired  of  thee  ?" 

*  *'  Prince,"  said  Achmet,  "  thou  wouldst  see  Houri,  the  queen  of 
thy  bower  of  paradise  ;  her  who,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  dark- 
eyed  daughters  of  heaven,  will  greet  thee  there,  and  shall  be  thy 
chosen  companion  in  those  blissful  regions." 

* "  Thou  ^yest  it,"  said  the  Shah.  "  Can  thy  boasted  art  pro- 
cure me  a  sight,  be  it  even  transitory  as  the  lightning's  flash,  of 
that  heavenly  being  ?" 

'  "  King  of  Iraun,"  said  the  sage,  **  the  heavenly  houris  are  of 
two  different  natures.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  peculiar 
creation  formed  to  inhabit  those  bowers  3  but  a  few  are  sinless  and 
beautiful  virgins,  natives  of  this  lower  world,  who,  after  death^  are 
endowed  with  tenfold  charms,  which  surpass  even  those  of  the  na- 
tive daughters  of  paradise.  Jf  thy  immortal  bride  be  of  the  former 
nature,  she  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my  art  -,  but,  if  she  be  of  the 
latter,  and  have  not  yet  quitted  our  world,  I  can  call  her  spirit 
before  thee,  and  thine  eyes  may  be  gratified  by  gazing  upon  her, 
although  it  will  be  only  for  a  moment,  transitory,  as  thou  hast  said, 
as  the  lightning's  flash." 

*  "  Try,  then,  thy  potent  art,"  said  the  prince.     "  Thou  hast 

•  A  song  of  rejoicing. 
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^roundup  my  spiHt  to  a  pith  of  itxtense  desire.    Let  me  gaze  tipon 
her,  if  it  be  but  for  an  instant.*' 

'  '*  Prince/*  said  the  sage,  fixing  hts  dark,  bright  eye  upon  the 
8hah>  ''  hope  not  to  possess  her  upon  earth.  Any  attempt  at  dis- 
covering her  abode,  or  making  her  thy  own,  will  be  disastrous  to 
you  both.  Promise  me  that  thou  wilt  not  think  of  any  audi 
enterprise.*' 

' "  I  promise  thee  any  thing— every  thing.  But  haste  thee,  good 
Achmet,  haste  thee ;  for  my  heart  is  Kill,  even  to  overflowing.'* 

'  The  sage  then  with  his  wand  described  a  circle  round  the  prince, 
within  which  he  placed  several  boxes  of  frankincense  and  other  pre- 
cious spices,  and  afterwards  kindled  them.  A  light  thin  cloud  of 
the  most  odorous  fragrance  began  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  apart- 
ment! Achmet  bowed  his  h^  to  the  ground  repeatedly  during 
this  ceremony,  and  waved  his  wand,  uttering  many  sounds  in  a 
language  with  which  the  shah  was  unacquainted.  At  length,  as  the 
doud  began  to  grow  rather  dense,  the  old  man  drew  himself  up  to 
bis  utmost  height,  leaned  his  right  hand  on  his  wand,  which  he 
rested  on  the  floor,  and,  in  a  low,  solemn  tone,  uttered  an  incanta- 
tion, which  seemed  to  be  a  metrical  composition,  but  was  in  the 
same  unknown  language.  It  lasted  several  minutes ;  and  while  the 
old  man  was  pronouncing  it,  the  cloud,  which  was  spread  over  the 
whole  apartment,  seemed  gradually  gathering  together  and  forming 
a  condensed  body.  An  unnatural  but  very  brilliant  light  pervaded 
the  chamber,  and  the  cloud  was  seen  resolving  itself  into  the  re- 
semblance of  a  human  shape,  until  at  length  the  prince  saw,  or 
fancied  that  he  saw,  a  beautiful  female  figure  standing  before  bdm. 
His  own  surprise  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  old  man,  who 
nzed  u|x>n  the  phantom  he  had  raised,  and  trembled  as  he  gased* 
It  appeared  to  be  a  young  female,  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  tall,  and  her  form  exhibited  the  most  wonderful  symmetry. 
Her  eves  were  large,  bright,  and  black.  Her  complexion  was  as 
though  it  had  borrowed  the  combined  hues  of  the  ruby  and  the 
pearl,  being  of  an  exquisite  white  and  red.  Her  lips  and  her  teeth 
each  exhibited  one  of  these  colours  in  perfection,  and  her  long  dark 
hair  was  crowned  with  flowers,  and  flowed  in  glossy  ringlets  down 
to  her  waist.  She  was  dressed  in  a  long  flowing  robe  of  dazzling 
whiteness  :  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  only  once  the  prince 
thought  that  she  smiled  upon  him,  and  then  the  figure  instantly 
vanished,  the  preternatural  light  left  the  apartment,  and  the  mild 
moonbeams  again  streamed  through  the  open  lattices. 

^  Before  the  exclamation  of  joy  which  was  formed  in  the  prince's 
bosom  could  reach  his  lips,  it  was  changed  into  a  yell  of  disappoint- 
ment. '*  Old  man,"  he  said,  '*  thou  triflest  with  me — thou  hast 
presented  this  vision  to  my  eyes  only  that  thou  mightst  withdraw 
it  immediately.  Call  back  that  lovely  form,  or,  by  Mahomet !  thou 
shalt  exchange  thy  head  for  the  privilege  which  thou  has  chosen  to 
exercise  of  tormenting  Abbas  Selim." 
Oriental  Herald,  yd.  19.  S 
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' ''  Is  it  thus,  O  king !"  said  Achmet,  ''  that  ibmi  rewardest  Ae 
efforts  made  by  thy  £uthftil  subjects  to  fulfil  tby  wishes  ?  I  have 
tasked  my  art  to  its  utmost  extent ;  to  call  back  that  vision,  or  to 
present  it  again  to  thine  eyes,  is  beyond  my  skill.'* 

'  *'  But  she  lives — she  breathe6-*-sbe  is  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world!'*  said  the  prince. 

*  ".Even  so,"  returned  the  other. 

' "  Then  I'll  scour  all  Iraun,  I'll  dispatch  emissaries  all  over  the 
world,  that  wherever  she  be,  she  may  be  brought  hither  to  fill  up 
the  vacuum  in  my  heart,  and  to  share  the  throne  of  Abbas  Selim  !" 

'  "  The  instant,"  said  Achmet,  "  that  your  highnesses  eyes  meet 
hers,  her  fate  is  sealed.  She  will  not  long  remain  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world.  It  is  written  in  the  Book  of  J^te  that  she  shall  not  be 
the  bride  of  mortal  man." 

' "  Death,  traitor !"  said  the  monarch ;  "  am  I  not  the  shah } 
who  shall  gainsay  my  will  ? — what  shall  oppose  it  ?" 

'  "  The  will  of  Heaven !"  replied  the  sage,  cahnly.  "The  irrevo- 
cable decrees  of  destiny." 

'  "  Away  !  avaunt !  thou  drivelling  idiot !"  said  Selim,  "  let  me 
not  see  thee  more  !" 

'  The  shah's  maladies,  both  mental  and  bodily,  increased  alarm- 
ingly after  this  event.  The  lovely  phantom  haunted  him  sleeping 
and  waking.  He  lost  all  appetite  and  strength,  and  appeared  to  be 
fiist  sinking  into  the  grave.  At  length  he  bethought  himself,  that 
if  he  could,  from  memory,  sketch  the  features  whk:h  he  had  behdd, 
he  might  possibly  thence  derive  some  consolation.  He  possessed  some 
talent  for  drawing — his  remembrance  of  the  form  and  features  was 
most  vivid  and  distinct — and,  guiding  his  pencil  with  his  heart  rather 
than  his  hand,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  most  extraordinary  like- 
ness. He  then  summoned  into  his  presence  a  skilful  and  accom- 
plished limner,  in  whose  hands  he  deposited  the  sketch,  and  de- 
scribing to  him  the  colour  of  the  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion,  of  the 
original,  he  desired  him  to  paint  a  portrait. 

'The  limner  gazed  upon  the  sketch,  and  listened  to  the  description 
with  profound  attention  and  evident  surprise.  "  Surely,"  said  he, 
''  I  have  seen  her  whose  features  are  here  delineated.  Indeed  they 
are  features  which  are  not  easily  mistaken,  for  she  is  beautiful  as 
one  of  the  damsels  of  Paradise." 

' "  Sayest  thou  so  ?"  said  the  monarch,  starting  from  his  seat,  while 
he  tore  from  his  turban  some  jeweb  of  inestinuible  value,  which  he 
thrust  into  the  painter's  hand.  "  Knowest  thou  where  to  find  her  V 
*■  She  lives  in  the  Fouthern  suburbs,'*  answered  the  limner.  "  Her 
name  is  Selinia,  and  h  t  father  is  a  poor  but  learned  man,  who  ia 
constantly  buried  in  his  studies,  and  Is  unconscious  of  the  value  of 
the  gem  which  is  hidden  under  his  humble  roof." 

' "  Haste  thee,  good  AH,  haste  thee  I  bring  her  hither — let  no  dif* 
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flcnhicg  or  dtmgcn  impede  thee,  ami  there  is  not  a  fiivoor  in  the 
fowtt  of  the  monarch  c^  Iraun  to  grant  which  thon  shalt  ask  in  vmin." 

*  All  flew  rather  than  ran  to  the  abode  of  his  £Eiir  ^iend,  in  whose 
wel&re  he  had  always  taken  a  lively  interest.  He  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  the  lovely  Selima  herself. 

'  '*  Sweet  Selima,"  he  said,  "  I  have  strange  news  for  thee." 
' "  Speak  it  then,"  she  answered  smilingly  5  "  be  it  bad  or  good» 
the  sooner  I  hear  it  the  better." 

'  "  I  have  a  message  for  thee  from  the  shah." 
' "  The  shah  !"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  mysterious 
expression  of  intelligence  and  wonder ;  but  she  did  not,  extraor- 
dinary as  was  the  information,  appear  to   entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  of  its  veracity.     "  *Tis  wondrous  strange  ! " 

'*'  Tis  true,"  said  the  limner.  "  He  placed  in  my  hands  a  sketch 
for  a  female  portrait,  in  which  I  instantly  recognised  your  fisatures.** 
'  ''It  is  but  a  few  days  ago,"  said  she, "  that  I  had  an  extraordinary 
dream.  Methought  I  was  in  an  apartment  of  surprising  extent  and 
magnificence.  A  cloud  of  fragrant  odours  filled  the  room;  the 
cloud  became  gradually  condensed,  and  then  assumed  the  form  of  m 
young  man  of  most  majestic  form  and  handsome  features.  Al- 
though I  had  never  seen  the  shah,  I  soon  knew,  by  his  pale  proud 
brow,  so  sad  and  yet  so  beautiful,  his  bright,  sparkling  blue  eye,  his 
tall,  stately  form,  and  his  regal  gait,  that  this  could  be  none  other 
than  AbbM  Sdim.  He  smiled  sweetly  upon  me — he  took  my  hand 
in  his,  and  as  his  lips  approached  mine  I  woke,  and  saw  only  the 
cold  moonbeams  gilding  my  chamber." 

'  "  Sweet  Selima !  why  have  I  never  heard  of  this  before  V* 
*  "  I  told  it  all  to  my  father,"  she  said  :  "  but  he  frowned  upon  me, 
and  bade  me  think  of  it  no  more,  and  to  tell  my  dream  to  no  one. 
iBut  thy  strange  message  has  made  me  violate  his  command.  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  Abbas  Selim  since.  How  happy  ought  the 
nation  to  be  whom  he  governs;  and,  above  all,  how  happy  the 
maiden  whom  he  loves  ! " 

<  *'  Then  art  jthou,  my  Selima,  supremely  happy,"  said  the  limner  | 
'  for  of  thee  is  he  enamoured  to  desperation.  Thou  must  aocom- 
|)any  me  immediately  to  the  palace.* 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  shah  paced  his  apartment  in  an  agony  of 
imf>atience.  "  Curse  on  this  lingering  limner !"  he  exclaimed  j 
"  has  he  combined  with  the  Magian  to  drive  me  to  distraction? 
May  every  vile  peasant  press  to  his  heart  the  being  whom  he  adores, 
and  am  I,  the  lord  of  this  vast  empire,  to  sigh  in  vain,  and  to  be 
continually  tormented  with  faint  and  momentary  glimpses  d  the 
heaven  from  which  I  am  debarred  ?" 

'  He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  the  private  entrance  to 

his  ap.irment,  to  which  he  had  given  the  painter  a  passport,  opened, 

'  and  bis  messenger  entered,  leading  his  fair  companion  by  the  hand.  No 
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«09iier  did  the  monnrch's  eyes  encounter  those  of  Selima^  than  he  uh 
staotly  knew  that  he  was  Ip  the  real,  substantial  presence  of  her  whose 
phantom  he  had  beheld.  His  wonder  and  delight  knew  no  bounds, 
Dor  will  the  power  of  language  suffice  to  describe  them.  He  pressed 
to  his  heart  the  object  for  which  it  had  so  long  panted.  Health  am) 
strength  appeared  to  be  suddenly  restored  to  him  \  new  life  seemed 
rushing  through  his  veins  -,  and  his  buoyant  step  and  elastic  tread 
geemed  to  belong  to  a  world  less  gross  and  material  than  that 
in  which  he  dwelt.  When  the  first  paroxysm  of  his  rapture  was 
over^  he  summoned  the  chief  imaum  into  his  presence^  and  gave  him 
orders  to  follow  him  into  the  mosque  attached  to  the  palace,  for 
the  piurpose  of  immediately  celebrating  his  nuptials  with  Selima. 

'  The  priest  gazed  intently  on  the  bride,  and  his  features  became 
strangely  agitated.  ''  The  will  of  Abbas  Selim/'  he  said,  ''  is  the 
law  of  his  ^thful  subjects  $  but  if  1  have  read  the  Koran  aright, 
and  if  my  studies  have  not  been  idly  pursued,  the  finger  of  death  is 
on  yon  fair  maiden,  and  her  nuptials  with  the  shah  will  but  accele- 
rate the  approach  of  Azrael." 

*  "  Dotard  !*'  said  the  prince  -,  and  he  gazed  upon  Selima,  whose 
features  glowed  with  all  the  hues  of  beauty  and  health.  *'  Tell  not 
to  me  thy  idle  dreams,  but  perform  thine  ofiice,  and  be  silent." 

'  The  chidden  priest  obeyed  the  last  injumaion  of  his  prince,  and 
whah  head  depressed  and  folded  arms,  followed  him  and  his  bride  to 
-Ihe  mosque,  which  was  hastily  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  these 
unexpected  nuptials.  Heavily  and  falteringly  be  pronounced  the 
fites,  which  were  just  on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  a  man 
rushed  into  the  mosque,  and,  with  frantic  and  threatening  gestures, 
placed  himself  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  It  was  Achmet 
Hassan. 

*"  Forbear,  forbear  !"  he  cried,  "  or  Allah's  curse  light  on  you  !" 

' "  It  is  the  traitorous  Magian,**  said  the  shah.  "  Villain  !  wouldtt 
4boa  beard  thy  sovereign  at  the  nuptial  hour  !*' 

'  As  he  spoke,  he  unsheathed  his  scimitar,  and  rushed  towards 
Achmet.  **  Save  him  !  spare  him  ! "  shrieked  the  bride,  "  it  is  my 
rfiitber !  '*  and  rushing  between  them,  the  shah's  weapon  pierced  her 
$0  the  hearty  and  she  sunk  lifeless  to  the  earth. 

'  All  were  struck  mute  and  motionless  with  horror  at  this  fatal 
«vent.  When  they  had  somewhat  recovered  from  their  stupor, 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  shah.  Still,  and  cold,  and  silent  as  a 
statue,  he  occupied  the  same  place  as  at  the  moment  of  this  fearful 
catastrophe.  His  eyes  glared  fixedly  and  unmeaningly.  His  lips 
and  cheeks  were  of  an  ashy  paleness.  He  returned  no  answer  to 
the  inquiries  which  were  made  of  him,  and  the  import  of  which  it 
was  evident  that  he  did  not  comprehend.  In  fact,  it  was  clear  that 
reason  had  fied  from  the  once  highly  endowed  mind  of  Abbas  Selim, 
and  that  the  reign  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  highly-accom- 
plished princes  who  had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Persia  was  ter- 
minated. 
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^In  a  state  of  listfessnesd  and  inanity  be  continued  for  above  a 
twelvemonth.  A  few  apartments  of  the  palace  were  all  that  re- 
mained to  him  of  his  once  mighty  empire,  and  the  sceptre  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  His  most  fkithfol  and  constant  at- 
tendant was  the  unhappy  Achmet  Hassan,  whom  he  had  rendered 
childless,  and  on  whose  bosom  be  breathed  his  latest  s^.  As  the 
hour  of  death  approached,  his  intellects  seemed  to  return  $  but  his 
malady  bad  so  entirely  exhausted  his  strength,  th&t  he  could  not 
utter  a  syllable.  Once,  from  the  motion  of  his  lips,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Selima ;  then 
a  fiednt  smile  illumined  his  features,  while  he  pointed  to  the  casement 
and  the  deep  blue  sky  which  was  seen  through  it,  and  his  spirit  fled 
to  the  bowers  of  Pbradise.' 

'  Banki  of  the  Ganget. — By  Captain  M*Naghten. 

'  The  skies  are  fair  in  southern  France, 
And  brightly  glows  an  English  June  > 

And  o*er  the  ocean's  wide  expanse 
How  gently  smiles  the  cloudless  mo^n. 

In  the  mild  tropic  ! — but  there's  not. 

Beneath  th'  eternal  heaven,  a  spot,       «t 

O'er  which  the  sun,  the  moon  and  sky. 

Display  a  lovelier  radiancy. 

Than  where  the  sacred  Ganges  flows^- 

Land  of  the  bulbul  and  the  rose  ! 

If  its  green  banks  have  e'er  been  red. 

Those  times  of  havoc  long  have  fled  ; 

And  peace,  conjoin'd  with  plenty,  rdgns 

Perennial  *mid  those  favoured  plains. 

Witft  the  once-conquering  Moslem,  here 
The  Hindoo  sits,  untouched  by  fear  -, 
And  each  sends  up  the  pray'r  to  Heaven, 
By  Shaster  or  by  Koran  given  j 
Nor  dares  his  neighbour's  rites  impede. 
Nor  question  his  dissenting  creed. 

'  Around,  how  tranquil  is  the  scene. 
The  air  bow  clear — the  sward  how  green  ! 
O'er  all  a  luscious  languor  thrown. 
In  the  bright  noon  of  (hat  warm  zone. 
Impels  each  youth  and  gentle  maid 
To  seek  the  near  and  various  shade. 
Here  towers  the  straight,  umbrella'd  palm. 
Moveless,  though  high — the  air 's  so  calm  ! 
And,  more  removed,  yet  near  the  stream. 
Stand  the  thick  mango  groves,  which  seem 
Like  those  all-hallow'd  bowers,  where  gods. 
In  Rome's  young  days,  bad  their  abodes. 
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There^  the  Briarean  banyan  spreads 

His  hundred  arms,  and  round  bim  sheds, 

O  er  roods  of  gKumd,  their  sheUertog  hftugfa^— 

Fit  place  for  young  Ixive^s  timid  rows  ! 

The  light-lei^d  tamarind,  more  aloof, 

OVsbades  the  white  pagoda's  roof, 

*Neath  which  the  tinkling,  .<v]very  belk. 

Denote  that  there  the  Brtdimin  dwells^ 

In  vain  belief  his  (vod  can  hear 

Prayers  which,  though  erring,  are  sincere. 

And  you  may  see  some  Moslem  tomb> 

Which  pious  care  each  night  illume. 

With  one  suiall  light  that  gleams  a(ar» 

In  twinkling  beauty,  like  a  star  : 

And  every  hedge  and  copse  is  bright 

With  the  quick  fire- fly *s  playful  light, 

Like  thousands  of  the  sparkling  gems» 

Which  blaze  in  eastern  diadems. 

There  is  no  twilight  there,  but  day 

So  brightly  vanishes  away. 

That  its  reflection  serves  to  light. 

For  some  brief  time,  the  shades  of  night  f 

And  mellows  down  what  else  were  gloom 

To  a  sweet  clear-obscure. — ^The  doom 

Of  many  an  anxious  girl  is  sealed 

At  that  lone  hour,  as  (all  revealed 

Her  lover's  fate)  the  liule  boat, 

With  its  pale  light  may  sink  or  float !  * 

Along  the  river's  dazzling  track. 

The  boatman  guides  his  slow  oolak ; 

Or  urges  on  with  speedier  oar, 

The  light  canoe  along  the  shore  j 

While  heavily  upon  its  breast, 

The  lazy  budjras  nightly  rest. 

There  *8  not  a  1  md  on  earth  more  fair, 

Than  that  whose  soil  the  Gunga  laves  ; 
There's  not  a  land  more  bless'd,  than  where 

'J'hrough  countless  leagues  it  rolls  it;^  wa\es.t 
Land  of  the  wise  ! — though  heie  unknown — 

Of  men  roroanticall>  bold. 
Whose  fame  had  not.  like  meteors,  flown. 

Had  bards  in  song  their  deeds  enroll'd. 
Land  of  the  beaurt^<Mis  and  the  brave  ! 
Land  of  the  Ganges'  holy  wave  ! 

*  The  custom  to  which  these  1  ni^8  Uude  is  explained  in  a  l>eatttiful 
Sonnet  by  D.  L.  Richardson,  Esq.,  in  the  volume  of  '  Forget  Me  Not  ^ 
for  1827.  t  Tliis  may  be  doubted. — Ed. 
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Aug.  96. — ^During  the  whole  of  my  stay  at  Busbire,  I  had 
been  coofined  by  a  severe  illDess ;  but  being  partly  recovered,  and 
the  ship  now  all  ready  for  sea,  the  pilot  came  on  board  at  day-light^ 
when  we  weighed  with  the  last  of  the  ebb,  and  made  sail  with  a  fine 
land-breeze  for  the  eastward.  We  steered  otrt  from  anchorage  nearly 
a  strait  course  of  8.W.  by  compass,  having  three  fathoms  water  itf 
the  shoalest  part  of  the  bar  or  khore,  as  the  channel  there  is  called^ 
and  this  was  nearly  at  the  top  of  high-water,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
springs.  As  we  had  now  lightened  our  dmit  to  seventeen  feet  and 
a  half  abaft,  and  fifteen  feet  forward,  we  cleared  all  without  touching 
the  ground,  and  at  sun-rise  had  deepened  to  five  fathoms,  with  the 
town  of  Bushire  bearing  E.N.E. 

From  this  depth  and  bearing  we  steered  a  course  of  N.W.by  W, 
by  compass,  under  all  sail,  deepening  gradually  to  fifteen  fathoms,  in 
which  depth  we  were  at  9  a.m.,  when  we  first  saw  the  island  of 
Karreck  ftom  the  fore-yard  bearing  right  a-head,  and  distant  from 
seven  to  eight  leagues. 

At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  29^  3'  N.,and  had  than  the  centre  of 
the  island  of  Karreck  bearing  N. W.|N.,  distant  four  or  five  miles — 
so  that  its  lat.  of  29^  14'  N.,  given  to  it  in  the  latest  charts,  seems  to 
be  at  least  five  miles  too  fEur  to  the  northward.  In  approaching 
it  we  shoaled  from  twenty-five  fathoms,  at  noon,  to  ten  fieithoms, 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  standing  on  for  the  fort  on  the  N.E. 
end  of  the  island,  hauled  round  the  spit  there  in  four  fothoms,  at  the 
distance  of  a  cable's  length  from  the  point.  As  we  hauled  W.N.W. 
into  the  channels  between  Karreck  and  Korgo,  we  deepened  to  six 
and  eiglit  fathoms,  and  in  this  depth  we  lay-to  for  about  an  hour^ 
waiting  for  a  pilot  for  Bussorah.  We  had  been  boarded  by  a  boat 
from  the  shore  as  we  rounded  the  point;  but  as  we  were  furnished  - 
with  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  Bushire,  and  one  also  from  the. 
East  India  Company's  Resident  there,  for  a  particular  pilot  who 
generally  took  up  the  largest  ships,  we  had  to  wait  until  he  could 
be  sent  for  to  come  off.  These  pilots  have  been  in  general  so  op* 
pressed  by  the  Sheik  of  Karreck,  that  it  has  been  thodgfat  neces-: 
sary  to  take  them,  in  some  measure,  under  British  protection,  in 
order  to  secure  their  attendance  on  ships  needing  dieir  services, 
The  sum  paid  for  the  pilotage  of  ships  of  all  classes,  from  this  island 
to  Bussorah  and  back  again,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a 
half  Persian  rupees,  and  twenty  rupees  a  month  for  as  long  as  the 
ship  shall  exceed  one  month  at  the  port.  This  money  is  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  Company*s  Resident  at  Bushire,  and  is  recovered  by 

*  Continued  from  p.  57  of  the  last  Number. 
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tbe  pilot  on  hit  pwtenting  the  captaiii's  ceitificate  of  hit  having- 
perlbrmed  hb  duty.  Id  tidditioii  to  thiB,  it  is  usual  for  tbe  com- 
manders of  laige  ships  to  make  the  pilot  a  present  of  fifty  or  sisty 
rupees  at  the  end  of  the  trip«  if  he  shall  have  conducted  himseUT 
well  i  and  the  common  perquisite  of  two  bags  of  rice  to  the  Sheik 
of  Karreck,  and  one  to  the  pUoi's  family,  is  given  on  tbe  ship's  first 
passing  the  island,  or  at  the  mcunent  of  the  pliot*8  entering  on  his^ 
diarge. 

The  island  of  Karreck  is  estimated  to  be  about  six  miles  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  and  three  miles  in  mean  breadth  from  east  ta 
-west.  By  a  more  accurate  survey  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Bom- 
bay Engineers,  it  was  found  to  contain  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
square  miles  of  surface.  At  its  southern  extreme  is  a  small  islet 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  here  the  land  is  of  about  the  elevation 
oriOO  or  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  tins  point  a 
ridge  of  broken  land,  showing  stratified  cliffs  in  many  places,  and 
fallen  and  severed  masses  in  others,  extends  up  the  centre  of  the 
island  to  the  northward,  leaving  the  shore  flat  on  each  side  near  the 
sea,  and  more  particularly  so  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  or 
that  facing  the  channel  between  it  and  Korgo. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  about  the  centre  of  its  lengtb 
from  north  to  south,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea,  is  a  large 
Tillage,  the  dwellings  of  which  are  apparently  built  of  stone,  and 
the  appearance  of  which  is  relieved  by  gardens,  date-trees,  and  other 
marks  of  cultivation  and  fertility.  On  the  high  land  above  this  are 
seen  several  dome-topped  sepulchres,  of  the  same  description  as  the 
Sheik's  tombs  seen  in  every  part  of  Arabia ;  and  among  these  is  one 
more  distinguished  than  the  rest.  This  rises  in  a  spire-like  fom^ 
firom  a  square  base,  like  the  monument  called  the  tomb  of  Absalom^ 
in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  near  Jerusalem,  and  the  spires  is  or- 
namented like  that  of  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  Haroun-ei- 
Rashid,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris  near  Bagdad,  and  another 
similar  one,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  at  Hilleh,  both 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rich,  in  his  account  of  the  Ruins  of 
Babylon,  as  of  a  workmanship  that  cannot  now  be  imitated.  This 
at  Karreck,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  those  mentioned,  is,  perhaps, 
therefore  a  structure  of  equal  antiquity,  and  may  contain  the  ashes 
•f  some  superlatively  holy  saint  of  former  days. 

The  fortified  town  of  Karreck  is  on  the  extren^ty  of  a  sandy 
point,  to  the  north-east  o{  the  island.  On  approaching  this,  the  re* 
gularity  of  the  walls/  the  fiag-staff,  &c.,  gives  it  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, hut  this  lessens  considerably  on  a  nearer  inspection.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  walls  may,  perhaps,  be  half  a  mile,  and  within 
this  the  residences  are  few  and  mean,  and  there  are  only  six  rusty 
cannoii  mounted  on  the  lines.  As  a  fort,  it  would  no  doubt  efec- 
toally  r^)el  m  force  acting  against  it  without  artillery,  but  no  frigate 
whkh  could  anchor  here  within  half  a  gun-shot  woidd  be  sufficient 
to  demolish  the  whole. 
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TImi  popdiHog  of  Kurack  it.6itiiii8tQd  at  pntrai  toeawM^ 
aboirt  a  hundred  and  fifty  laiiiiliat,  all  Mohatfhnadaav  and>  likt  ikm 
paoplt  <rf  fiuihife,  a  mixiure;  of  Arabs  and  Ptt^ians  togtlber,  Tliia 
appears  equally  in  tlieir  phyaiagaomy,  theb  laaguage>  and  tbair 
dccM }  and  the  general  character  that  results  firom  this  mixlure^^is* 
inferior,  perhaps,  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  in  its  original  state. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  as  pilots,  fishermen,  and  coasting  sailors^, 
and  their  own  island  furnishes  them  with  cotton,  which  is  manu^- 
tured  by  their  females  and  children  into  cloths »  and  corn,  dates,  and 
cattle  for  their  sustenance  -,  added  to  which,  they  have  an  abundance 
of  excellent  water,  so  that  their  natural  wants  are  at  least  fully  sup- 
plied. Besides  the  many  wells  near  the  sea,  there  is  said  to  be  a. 
fine  spring  in  the  higher  part  of  the  island  and  near  its  centre,  from 
which  the  Water  seems  formerly  to  have  been  distributed  to  different 
parts  by  aqueducts^  the  ruins  of  which  are  described  as  still  to  be 
seen. 

The  island  of  Koi^go  is  much  lower  than  that  of  Karreck,  and 
cannot  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  two  leagues  from  a  ship's 
deck,  when  it  makes  first  1  ke  a  long  white  sand-bank,  with  trees^ 
and  tufts  of  bushes  thinly  scattered  along  it.  It  lies  to  the  N.N.E. 
of  Karreck,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  clear  navigable  channel 
oi  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  having  from  six  to  nine  fathoms  in 
mid-channel  in  the  shoalest  part,  and  shoaling  gradually  to  five  and 
lour  on  either  shore.  By  Uorsburgh,  this  island  is  stated  to  be  four 
miles  long,  by  half  a  mile  bnuid ;  and  by  Milbum,  to  be  four  leaguea 
long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only  in  breadth.  Its  dimensions  are, 
however,  about  three  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  one  mile  in 
mean  breadth  from  east  to  west,  its  form  having  curved  lines  on  all 
sides.  By  a  measurement  of  greater  accuracy,  it  was  found  ta 
contain  about  two  square  miles  of  surface,  and  the  engineer,  by  whom 
this  survey  was  made,  reported  it  to  be  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  to  have  a  light  sandy  soil  capable  of  cultivation,  though  it  has 
always  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  uninhabited. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Karreck,  by  Baron  Knip- 
hansen,  is  well  known,  as  well  ars  its  destruction  by  a  Persian  chief, 
who  made  the  island  for  a  long  while  a  nest  of  pirates,     ft  seems  to 
have  been  proposed  to  the  Indian  Government,  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, to  make  an  English   settlement  here,  and  certainly  such   a  / 
lacbemewbuld  be  wortn  all  the  other  establishments  that  we  coold   j 
I  /  form  in  the  Persian  Gulf.     At  present,  all  the  British  cruisers  in  f 
\|  these  seas  fill  up  their  water  here,  from  its  superior  quality  to  that 
of  Bushire.     Good  anchorage  may  be  found  all  around  the  island, 
in  every  wind  that  can  blow.     Supplies  of  fresh  provisions  may  be 
easily  raised  on  the  island  itself^  and  it  could  be  made  capable  (k 
strong  defence,  especially  by  a  maritime  power,  at  very  little  cost ; 
while,  from  its  proximity  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tigris  aoid  Euphnies, 
and  its  central  situation  between  the  two  shores,  it  might  entirely 
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wgwtoif  llie  commerce  of  tbe  Gulf,  and  clear  it  ao^raiy  ai  the  prntet 
that  infest  it  and  iotenrnpt  its  trade. 

Pearls  have  been  found,  of  a  considerable  size,  on  the  banka 
aitmnd  these  islands  ;  and,  by  proper  means  and  encouragement^ 
this,  too,  might  be  made  a  f>eriiianent  source  of  gain  i  but  it  has 
never  yet  had  a  fkir  trial.  So  that  the  objections  raised  to  the  pro- 
btMlity  of  ita  sureess  are  at  least  but  eonjectnral  ones. 

Mr.  Donald  Kinnier  calls  this  island  the  Icarus  of  Arrian,  chiefly, 
I  should  suppose,  from  some  resembi  ince  in  the  names ;  but  the 
text  of  that  writer,  and  of  Strabo,  more  particularly,  leave  no  doubt 
of  this  being  one  of  the  islands  near  Grahin,  where  all  other  geo- 
graphers have  placed  it.  Dr.  Vincent  makes  a  query  whether  the 
Ikhara  of  Ptolemy  was  not  at  Bahrein  ?  but  this  of  Karreck  he 
calls  the  Sophtha  of  the  same  writer,  and  sugge-ts  chat  it  might  be 
the  Aracca  of  the  ancients, — a  name  quite  as  near  to  the  present  in 
sound,  as  Icarus  can  be  thouglit  ti>  be. 

It  was  about  5  p.m.  when  tht'  pilot  came  on  board  from  Karreck^ 
and  we  then  made  sail,  hauling  W.N.W.,  through  the  channel  be- 
tween it  and  Kongo ;  arid  deej^iening  our  water  gradually  to  twelve 
and  fifteen  fnthoms,  till  sun- set,  when  the  centre  of  the  island  bore 
S.fi.  by  S.^  distant  about  six  miles,  and  our  soundings  then  eighteen 
fathoms. 

Tbe  sun  had  set  in  a  thick  bed  of  clouds  to  the  N.W.,  and  there 
was  much  lightning  in  the  oppos'te  quarter,  or  to  the  S.E.>  which 
indicated  unsettled  weather.  At  8  p  m.  we  were  taken  sharp  aback 
with  a  strong  gust  of  wind  from  the  northward.  At  ID  p.m.  we 
had  a  similarly  sudden  squall  from  the  S.  At  midnight  we  were 
again  laid  aback  by  a  gust  from  the  N.  W.,  and  iK>t  an  hour  afler- 
wafds  obliged  to  clear  all  down  in  a  squall  from  the  eastward.  Our 
soundings  through  the  night  bad  dee^/ened  to  twenty  fiithoms,  and 
shoaled  again  gradually  to  fifteen. 

August  96. — At  day- light  we  had  the  wind  from  the  eastward^ 

which  obliged  us  to  ply  to  windward  under  single-reefed  topsails, 

and  the  weather  continued  still  squally.     At  9  a.m.  we  perceived  a 

squadron  of  six  Dows,  apparently  cruising  across  the  head  of  the 

Gulf,  and  guarding  the  approach  Ut  Bussorah      1  hese  were  thought 

I  by  the  pilot  to  be  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  the  celebrated  pirate  chief, 

'  Rhanah  ben  Jaber,   who  had,  for  the  last  twenty  years  past,  been 

V  the  terror  of  those  seas  to  all  Native  vessels,   but  who  had  been 

X brought  to  abstain  from  molesting  the  English  flag  within  the  last 

five  or  six  years,  though  he  still  continued  hostile  to  every  other 

^  power,  imd  attacked,  indiscriminately,   tbe  vessels  of  Bussorah, 

/"  Bushire,  Delem,  Grahin,  and  Bahrein,  except  when  they  sailed  under 

^  convoy  of  the  English  flag. 

At  noon  it  fell  calm,  and  we  had  shoaled  to  ten  fathoms  water, 
our  latitude  by  ob6ervatk)n  being  then  39^  4T  N.,  and  onr  longitude 
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by  nm  ftom  Kamck  in  4d^  SO'  E.  Hie  wiad  ciwtiBwrf 
and  variable  tbrougbout  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  fnmi  siin-ieft 
to  midnight  we  continiied  beating  under  sbprt  sail,  ov^r  the  0ai  at 
Tunoap,  having  irregular  .soundiDgs  from  seven  to  four  fiithomi^ 
when  the  wind  coming  dead  a-head,  and  the  ebb-tide  making,  we 
came  to  an  anchor  in  nine  fiithoms,  on  a  soft  bottom,  for  the  night. 

Jug.  27* — At  day-hgbty  while  still  at  anchor,  we  perceived  tha 
island  of  Deerjr,  bearing  about  N.N^.,  distant  six  or  seven  miles. 
Behind  this,  to  the  $.£.,  is  another  island  called  Boonna,  and  a 
third  called  Tunoab,  giving  its  name  to  the  flat.  .  All  of  these  are 
low  and  sandy;,  and  covered  with  scattered  tufts  of  long  grass,  and 
some  few  trees.  They  are  destitute  of  water  and  uninhabited,  and 
there  is  no  safe  passage  for  ships  between  them.  The  island  of 
Deery  is  the  largest,  and  this  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  three 
miles  in  its  greatest  length.  The  island  of  Boonna  is  about  half 
the  size  of  this,  and  Tuooab  Is  close  to  the  shore.  These  islands 
lie  nearly  abreast  of  the  easternmost  channel  which  leads  to  the 
Karoon  river,  and  is  frequented  only  by  boats. 

At  6  A.M.  we  weighed  from  our  anchorage,  and  made  sail,  in 
company  with  two  boats,  which  had  brougbt*up  near  us  during  the 
night.  These  were  from  Bunder  Delim,  on  the  eastern  shore,  and 
were  laden  with  com,  and  bound  to  the  port  of  Graine,  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  Delim  is  said  to  be  a  large  and  well-frequented  port, 
under  the  Persian  Government,  and  its  principal  export  is  corn 
from  the  low  plains  near  it.  Graine  is  a  still  better  harbour,  but  the 
town  is  not  so  large.  The  Government  of  this  is  an  Arab  one,  and 
independent.  The  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  AHBia, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  said  so  to  abound  with 
coral  shoals,  that,  as  in  the  Red  Sea,  all  the  boats  sail  only  by  day, 
and  anchor  at  night,  it  being  necessary,  even  in  the  day-time,  to 
have  a  man  on  the  mast-head  to  look  out,  and  warn  the  pilot  or  the 
helmsman  how  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  or  shoals  on  each  side. 

We  steered  now  from  our  anchorage,  S.W.  for  about  an  hour, 
shoaling  from  eight  to  6ve  fathoms,  and  hauling  W.S. W. ;  continued 
to  have  from  five  to  three  ^homs  as  we  stood  along  the  edges  of 
the  bank,  hauling  off  southerly  as  we  shoaled,  and  coming  up 
westerly  again  as  we  deepened,  but  making  about  a  W.S.W.  course 
upon  the  whole. 

After  leaving  the  three  islands  before  named,  the  space  crossed 
over,  and  having  irregular  soundings,  is  called  Karabah,  or  broken 
ground  j  the  depths  being  said  to  vary  in  some  places  from  twenty 
mthoms  to  a  few  feet  |  and  the  tradition  of  the  Natives  is,  that  a  city 
lies  buried  here,  but  they  do  not  mention  its  name. 

To  this  succeeds  Kbore  Wustah,  or  the  Middle  Channel,  another 
entrance  to  the  Karoon.  Tlieo  follows  the  Meidan-Ali,  afterwards 
Khore  Moosa,  then  still  going  to  the  westward,  Khore  Kufgah,  or 
Bermishere  -,  after  which  come  the  Muen  Sand,  and  then  the  Khore- 
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d-BoBsorah  ;  there  being  another  channel  to  the  westward  of  this, 
leading  into  a  creek  called  the  Khore  Abdallah. 

The  three  islands  of  Tunoab^  Deery,  and  Botmna,  lie  in  the  bay 
Irhich  is  called  Kataderbis  by  Arrian  ;  and  one  of  these  islands  is,  no 
doubt,  the  Margastana,  where  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  anchored  after 
watering  at  the  river  Arosis.  The  details  of  their  voyage  from 
thence  to  Diridotis,  at  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
modem  Khore  Abdi^h  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf,  are  such 
As  could  be  given  only  by  one  who  had  really  sailed  over  the  track. 
The  passage  is — 

*  From  Kataderbis  the  course  was  through  a  channel  surrounded 
by  shoals  on  both  sides,  which  the  fleet  passed  in  a  line  of  single 
ships.  The  shoals  were  marked  out  by  stakes  fixed  along  the 
margin,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  channel  between  Leukas  and 
Aoamania  is  defined  by  marks  to  prevent  accidents  to  those  who 
cross  the  straits.     But  at  Leukas  the  shoal  is  a  sand,  and  if  a  vessel 

S^ts  on  shore  she  is  eased  off  again  without  difficulty ;  but,  upon 
is  shoal  in  Soosiana,  the  bottom  is  mud  and  ouze,  so  that  if  a 
vessel  strikes,  there  are  no  means  of  relief :  for  if  a  pole  is  put  out 
it  finds  no  resistance,  but  sinks  deep  into  the  yielding  mud ;  and  if 
the  people  are  put  overboard  to  heave  her  off,  they  find  no  bottom 
to  support  them.*^ 

These  are  features  of  the  navigation,  which  are  as  accurate  at  the 
present  day  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  prove 
Nearchus  to  have  been  a  minute  and  correct  observer.  After 
passing  the  shoal  of  Barekan,  as  it  is  called  here,  the  Tenagos 
Arenosam  of  Ptolemy,  and  still  renowned  for  its  abounding  in  fish, 
as  it  was  when  Nearchus  anchored  on  it, — the  track  of  Karabah,  or 
broken  ground,  would  present  the  shoals  on  each  side  through 
which  the  fleet  passed  in  a  single  line.  The  marking  out  of  the 
channel,  by  stakes  placed  on  each  side,  is  a  proof  that  a  much  greater 
attention  was  paid  to  the  safety  of  vessels  navigating  on  the  coast 
tiuin  is  done  in  the  present  day,  in  which  there  is  not  a  mark  of  any 
description  to  guide  the  doubting  pilot ;  and  is  correspondent  to 
tibe  practice  of  our  own  and  other  European  nations  in  marking  out 
the  place  of  saods,  and  lining  the  difficult  channels  of  rivers,  &c., 
with  floating  buoys.  The  softness  of  the  bottom  here  is  a  perma- 
nent feature  that  must  have  always  existed,  and  will  continue  to  do 
ao  as  long  as  the  rivers  whose  deposit  occasions  it  continue  to  flow. 
Ships  on  grounding  here  sink  into  the  mud  as  the  tide  leaves  them, 
and  neither  anchors,  warps,  nor  any  other  of  the  means  commonly 
used  on  such  occasions,  are  of  any  avail ;  so  that  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  flowing  tide  to  float 
them }  or  if  they  have  grounded  at  the  top  of  high  water,  they  must 
be  lightened  of  their  lading  before  they  can  be  moved. 

The  eaalemmost  of  these  rivers  which  thus  discharge  their 
•  Vmcenf  8  Nearchus,  4to.,  p.  65. 
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ipaten^  end  £unn  bj  their  deposit  the  exteniive  fltts  siUmg  Mb 
CQOBt,  is  undoobtedly  the  Ab-Zab  of  the  Oriental  geograpfaers,  and 
the  Euleufl  of  Ptolemy,  the  river  by  which  Alexander  descended 
with  the  fleet  fion  Susa  to  the  sea>  (Arrica,  lib.  7>  p*  ^8%)  "wlieii 
be  eircumnavigated  the  whole  tract  which  lies  between  this  rive^ 
and  the  Tigris.  It  still  contmunicates  with  the  Karoon,  or  the 
river  of  Shooster^  and  is  now  considered  only  as  one  of  the  mouths 
of  that  river,  siDce  it  bears,  as  &r  as  I  oonld  learn,  no  other  names 
the  pilot  assuring  me  that  the  three  islands  near  which  we  had 
anchored  this  morniog  were  nearly  abreast  of  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  Karoon. 

The  channel  called  Khore  Wustah,  or  the  Middle  Channel,  is 
that  which  succeeds  the  broken  ground  of  Karabah,  and  Ues  bt^ 
tween  it  and  the  more  regular  flat  of  Meidan»AlL  This,  as  a  braaek 
of  the  same  stream,  is  still  said  to  be  one  of  the  outlets  of  the 
Karoon,  and  both  are  navigable  for  pretty  large  boats  a  long  way 
up,  but  ships  never  frequent  them. 

The  next  channel  to  the  westward  is  Khore  Moosa ;  and  this  b 
said  to  lead  to  the  great  branch  of  the  Karoon,  for  all  these  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  all  are  united  to  the  joint  stream  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  by  the  canal  of  Haffar,  about  mid-way 
between  Bussorah  and  the  sea.  This  Khore  Moosa,  as  the  chief 
outlet  of  the  Karoon,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  river  Moseus, 
as  placed  here  by  Ptolemy ;  and  the  name  is  unquestiotfably  the 
same,  with  the  difference  only  between  the  Greek  and  the  Arab 
orthography  and  enunciation  of  the  same  word. 

The  fourth  channel  which  occurs  in  coming  from  the  eastwar(C 
is  the  Khore  Kufgah,  which  is  the  outlet  of  a  stream  called  the 
Bamishere,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Shat^ 
el- Arab,  the  name  given  «to  the  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
from  their  point  of  confluence  at  Korna,  or  Khorab,  to  the  sea. 

The  last  of  the  channeb  which  intersect  the  Meidan  All,  or  Great 
Flat,  is  the  Khore-el-Bussoreh,  the  bar  of  which  has  only  three 
fruhoms  water  on  it  at  high  water,  and  will  consequently  admit  oolkf 
nhips  of  a  less  draught  than  eighteen  feet  to  pass  iL 

The  Khore  Abdallah,  which  lies  on  the  west  of  all  these,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  creek  in  which  Nearchus  anchored  at  Diridotts 
before  he  went  up  the  Pasitigris,  and  which  was  thought  by  bim,  as 
well  as  by  Arrian,  and  most  other  of  the  ancient  writers,  to  have 
been  the  mouth  of  the  Enphrates,  but  which  was  probably  onlj 
the  outlet  of  the  great  canal  of  Fallacopas,  extending  from 
Alexandria  or  Hira,  near  Babylon,  to  Teredon,  on  the  sem^coast. 

In  standing  W.S.W.  across  the  Meidan-Ali,  we  had  regular 
soundings  in  four  fathoms,  and  either  deepened  or  shoaled  our 
water  as  we  made  a  more  southerly  or  a  more  westerly  course  than 
this.    This  depth  of  water,  though  shoal  to  us  who  were  in  a  ship 
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tfait  still  drew  feTemeen  feet  six  kidMB^  after  befaig  ligliteiied  of 
half  hercmrgo  at  Basbire^  ^rst  deep  to  the  gadleys  of  Nearchus^  and 
this  was,  DO  doubt,  tht  space  ke  describes  as  passing  orer  in  a  day 
and  n^^  iron)  bis  first  ancborage  after  tbe  sboals  of  Karabah  to 
tbe  port  of  Diridotis. 

Tbe  tradition  related  to  us  by  our  Eoureck  pilot  and  bis  assistant, 
and  confirmed  by  many  Arabs  and  Persians  on  board,  regarding 
tbe  origin  of  tbe  name  of  Meidan  AH,  as  giren  to  this  flat,  was  as 
fcdlows  : — ^Tbey  said  that  in  tbe  time  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed, 
ibe  whole  of  tUs  space,  from  Barekan,  to  Karabah  or  Kharaib,  and 
from  thence  across  tbe  Meidan  All  to  tbe  Muen  Sands,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Khore  AbdaUab,  was  all  dry  land,  well  eultiyated, 
and  covered  with  cities  and  towns.    It  was  then  inbaibited  by'  tbe 
Guebres,  or  ancient  Persians  |  and  after  Mohammed's  death.  All 
Arected  his  victorious  arms  towards  this  <}uarter  for  tbe  propaga- 
tion of  tbe  faith.     A  formidable  army  was  raised  by  the  nnbeKeveis 
to  receive  bim :  and  on  this  Meidan  a  pitched  battle  was  foiigbt. 
Tbe  sword  of  Ali,  which  was  drawn  at  the  command  of  God  It- 
self, carried  death  in  every  stroke,  and  so  great  was  the  slaughter 
of  tbe  infidels,  that  even  the  horses  on  which  tbe  fbitfaful  rode 
stalked  with  difficulty  over  the  dead,  and  waded,  breast  high,  in  tbe 
blood  of  tbe  slain.    The  Deity,  to  prevent  a  pestilence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  blot  from  off  the  earth  a  portion  of  it  that  bad  shown 
such  stubborn  resistance  to  tbe  messengers  of  his  word  and  will, 
caused  the  whole  tract  to  be  covered  by  tbe  sea^  allowing  bis 
victorious  emissaries  to  escape ;    by  which  not  only  tbe  heaps  of 
^lain,  but  also  the  living  among  tbe  unbelievers,  and  all  their  binds 
and  dwellings,  were  buried  for  ever  in  tbe  deep.     So  rooted  is  tbe 
belief  of  this  miraculous  event  here,  among  tbe  sea-&ring  people 
at  least,  that  our  pilot,  when  we  smiled  at  tbe  tale,  exclaimed* 
^Good  God !    what  an  incredulous  race  these  Fringis  are  !      Why, 
(continued  he,)  do  we  not  sound  upon  tbe  tops  of  houses  in  two 
fiithoms,  and  then  again  in  deep  courts  in  twenty,  and  often  lose 
our  leads  by  being  entangled  among  the  doors  and  windows  ?    And 
look,  even  now,  (he  added,  with  an  air  of  exultation,)  is  not  tbe 
very  water  still  red  with  tbe  blood  of  these  infidels,  enough  of  which 
remains  to  tinge  it  for  ever,  to  convince  the  unbelievers  V    There 
was  no  disputing  the  facts  of  the  irregular  soundings  of  tbe  Karaib, 
nor  of  the  redness  of  the  water  whenever  the  mud  was  disturbed  on 
the  Meidan,  so  that  we  ceded  the  point  rather  than  excite  the  anger 
of  one  whose  temper  it  was  so  necessary  to  preserve. 

This  story  has  probably  its  origin  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Camel, 
and  tbe  defeat  o£  Ayesba,  with  her  attendant  Zobeir,  which  was 
fought  by  Ali,  near  Old  Bussorab,  (Abulftfda,  Reiske.  Leipsic  ed., 
1754,  p.  86,)  thus  converted,  in  a  country  where  few  books  exist, 
and  still  fewer  are  read,  into  tbe  miraculous  tale  related.  It  may 
here  be  well  to  controvert  an  assertion  of  Sjr  Harford  Jones's,  re- 
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ipardiiig  the  name  of  this  pfaice,  and  to  sfaoir^  that  thongh  he  resided 
8o  loni^  at  Bnssorah,  and  boMts  iff  bavi^  passed  over  all  these 
shoals  in  ships  and  boala  a  great  number  of  tioies,  yet  that  this 
atory  was  unknown  to  him*  In  a  ncrte  on  the  name  of  AK  Meidan, 
accompanying  Dr.  Vincent's  Dissertations  on  the  Voyage  of  Near-* 
chns^  Sir  Haiford  says : 

'Meidan  means  any  fdatn  surfeee;  and  Ah  means  extensive, 
great,  good,  &o«  -,  nor  is  it  ever  called  Ali'Meidan,  but  Meidan-e-A!a ! 
The  Peniao  scholar  vill  at  once  perceive  the  difference,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  Ali^eidan.  MK^lner,  who  calls  it  Ali-Meidan,  was  no 
Persian,  nor  indeed  any  other  scholar  but  an  admirable  navi- 
gator.*— p.  483. 

With  regard  to  die  interpretation  of  IVfeidai^  Sir  Harforii  Jones  if 
not  quite  correct,  fDr  it  certainly  does  not  mean  any  plain  surfac^ 
but  one  of  a  given  eiLtent ;  and  neither  the  site  of  a  building,  whidi 
would  be  too  amall,  nor  a  ctiltivated  plain,  which  would  be  too  large, 
would  ever  be  called  n  Meidan  either  by  an  Arab  or  a  Persian.     It 
is  a  name  generally  given  to  any  large  square,  or  corn-market,  or 
loneed  ground,  or  place  of  exercise  for  troops,  either  witliin  or  with- 
out the  walls  of  large  cities  in  the  East,  and  is  exactly  correspondent 
to  the  French  word  '  Place.'     The  epithet  of '  extensive*  might  be 
talented  $  but  *  great*  and  '  good,*  which  is  equally  implied  by  Ala, 
would  be  certainly  misplaced.     The  assertion  that  it  is  never  called 
'  All  Meidan,'  ir  unfortunate ;  for  this,  and  '  Meidan-Ali,'  are  the 
only  names  by  which  it  is  hnown  here  -,  and  it  would  require  the 
sehokrihip  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  himself  to  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  Meidan-Ali,  particularly  when  seated,  as  it  is,  between  Khore 
Moosa  on  the  one  side,  and  Khore  Abdallah  on  the  other.    It  seems 
'  quite  possible,  indeed,  for  a  man  to  have  too  much  learning  in  some 
t»se8,  and  not  enough  of  attention  to  common  objects  in  others.    It 
was  the  first  which  made  Sir  Harford  transform  the  Arabic  name  of 
'  Mobarack,'  or  '  The  Blessed/  given  to  a  remarkable  rocAr  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  into  the  Persian  one  of  '  Cohum* 
Bareek,*  a  Una  sand,  for  the  same  object,  (p.  318,)  and  to  call  the 
shoal  of '  Barekan'  by  the  name  of '  Bahr-il-Khan,*  for  the  sake  of 
displaying  a  knowledge  of  etymology !  It  was  the  last  which  made 
the  same  person  assert  that '  Nahr*  is  never  made  use  of  to  signify 
a  natural  river,  either  in  Arabic  or  Persian,  but  implies  a  work  of 
art,  from  the  canal  of  Zobeir  to  the  ditches  by  which  the  fields  are 
watered  at  Bussorab ;  since,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Egypt, 
in  Arabia  Proper,  over  all  Syria,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  the  term 
'  Nahr*  is  more  generally  used  than  any  oUier  for  a  river;  and  it 
seems  to  be  only  about  Bussorah  and  Bagdad  that  Nahr  is  used  to 
express  an  artificial  canal,  and  Shat  a  natural  stream ;  and  of  the 
use  of  Nahar  and  Nahr  for  the  largest  rivers  in  Hebrew  and  the 
Arabic  of  books,  there  is  abundant  proof.     If  Sir  Harford  Jones  has 
thought  to  compensate  M'Cluer  for  denying  him  all  claim  to  learn- 
ing* hy  making  him  an  excellent  navigi^r,  it  is  more  than  can  be 
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flaid  to  apologise  for  his  own  mistakes  on  this  head,  for  no  man  con- 
Tersant  in  sea  affairs^  though  he  should  have  sailed  so  often  over 
shoals  as  Sir  Harford  Jones,  would  ever  describe  one  as  he  does,  to 
be  '  only  dry  in  part }  that  Is,  where  the  wdter  is  less  than  two 
iftthoms.'* 

At  noon,  we  observed  in  lat.  ^9^  52'  N.,  and  were  by  chrono- 
meter in  long.  48°  59'  £.,  in  soundings  of  four  and  a  half  fathoms, 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Meidan-Ali.  We  continued  steering 
west  across  this  under  easy  sail )  and  at  sun-set,  having  gone  about 
fifteen  miles  in  that  direction,  we  saw  some  low  land  to  the  N.W., 
at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  several  boats  under  sail 
near  it.  At  8  p.m.  the  same  wind  came  off  the  land  from  the  north- 
ward, and  blew  strong,  when  we  brought-up  in  five  fathoms  for  the 
night. 

Jug,  28. — ^The  hands  were  turned  out  at  day-light  to  man  the 
capstan,  and  all  the  force  of  the  ship  was  applied  to  wei^  the 
'anchor,  but  though  this  was  a,  small  stream  one  with  a  light  cable, 
H  had  so  settled  in  the  oozy  mud  of  the  ground  here,  that  we  were 
several  hours  before  we  could  weigh  it,  and  every  individual  in  the 
ship,  to  the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred  men,  were  exhausted 
by  it.  The  wind  was  light  from  the  northward,  and  a  strong  tide 
of  flood  was  setting  to  windward  on  the  shoal,  so  that  the  1>reeze 
was  not  strong  enough  to  stem  it;  and  in  standing  on  for  the  Khore- 
el-Bussorah,  we  were  not  able  to  get  round  the  tongue,  which  ex- 
tends out  beyond  the  Meeoon  ^>ands,  but  grounded  there  in  quarter 
less  three  fnthoms  by  the  lead.  Lowering  down  the  quarter-boats, 
boisting  out  the  launch,  getting  the  stenimost  guns  forward,  and 
backing  all  the  head-yaitis,  fortunatdy  floated  us  again  just  before 
noon,  when  we  filled,  and  shoaled  off  to  the  sibthward.  The  tide 
having  now  slackened,  as  it  was  high-water,  the  boats  were  sent 
>*-head  to  sound,  and  assisted  our  getting  into  deeper  water. 

At  noon,  we  observed  in  lat.  29^  5(y  N.,  and  were  by  chrono- 
meter in  long.  48°  44'  £.,  which  was  about  a  mile  to  the  N.£.  of 
the  place  of  our  9triking.  After  getting  into  five  fathoms,  by  stand- 
ing off  to  the  southward,  we  again  hauled  west;  and  in  about  an 
hour  afterwards  shoaled  to  four  fathoms  in  the  Khore-el-Bussorah. 
Here  we  made  a  few  short  tacks,  with  the  wind  fi-om  the  W.N.W., 
but  finding  the  ebb-tide  had  made,  and  that  we  could  therefore  gain 
nothing,  we  anchored  at  three  and  a  half  fathoms,  and  furled  saik. 

At  about  half  ebb,  or  near  four  o'clock,  the  ship,  as  we  had  anti- 
cipated, took  ground  abaft,  imd  being  still  afloat  forward,  swang 
vound  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  strength  of  the  ebb  broad  on  the 
beam,  lliis  naturally  occasioned  her  to  heel  over  considerably,  but 
as  the  ground  was  a  soft  and  loose  mud,  she  settled  deep  into  it, 
4ind  sustained  no  injury.  As  upon  this  shoal,  part  pf  the  Khore,  or 
the  bar  of  the  river,  as  the  English  sailors  would  call  it,  thereis  only 

•  Vincent's  Dissertation,  p.  423,  v.  i. 
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four  frthoms  and  a  half  at  high-water  in  sprhig-tides,  and  Iwo 
fathoms  at  low-water  io  the  sapie  period*  there  would  be  no  possihi- 
Uty  of  a  ship,  drawing  eighteen  feet  as  we  did,  going  over  it  without 
groundings  except  she  had  the  fortunate  combination  of  a  £ur  wind, 
and  tide  of  about  half  flood,  so  as  to  carry  her  over  at  once,  while 
the  water  v^as  high.  These,  however,  one  might  wait  a  month  for, 
without  obtaining,  particularly  as  north-west  winds  are  so  prevalent 
here.  We  had  the  time  of  a  full  moon,  with  a  fine  day-tide,  from 
SIX  in  the  morning  till  noon,  which  is  the  time  of  high-water  at  full 
and  change  on  the  bar,  and  to  this  we  trusted  for  our  passage  across 
it  to-morrow,  after  making,  as  we  expected  to  do,  some  further 
progress  with  the  flood  of  to-night. 

At  10  P.M.,  the  ship  floated  at  about  half  flood,  and  though  the 
wind  was  still  right  a-head,  yet  as  the  moon  gave  us  a  fine  dear 
light,  and  the  water  was  smooth,  we  were  determined  to  gain  a  few 
tacks  if  possible.  We  accordingly  hove  the  anchor  up,  and  with 
some  le^!5  difficulty  than  before,  as  the  ground  was  here  a  soft  and 
loose  but  not  an  oozy  or  clayey  mud.  We  continued  to  work  over 
the  bar  in  a  norrow  channel  of  about  a  mile,  from  side  to  side,  having 
from  three  to  four  and  a  half  fathoms  throughout  it,  and,  on  tho 
/casing  of  the  flood,  anchored  past  midnight  in  four  fathoms^  and 
furled  sails. 

Aug.  ^9. — At  the  close  of  the  ebb,  or  about  8  ▲.!!.,  we  wdgfaed 
again  from  our  anchorage,  having  continued  afloat  the  whole  of  the 
time,  or  at  least  without  heeling  over,  and  made  sail  with  the  wind 
still  from  the  north-west.  In  working  across  the  bar,  we  stood  now 
nearly  two  miles  from  side  to  side,  carrying  from  three  to  four 
fethoms  throughout  in  the  first  of  the  flood,  and  from  four  to  five 
as  we  came  higher  4ip,  and  the  strength  of  the  flood  increased.  The 
sands  which  bound  this  channel  on  the  starboard  side  in  coming  up, 
are  called  Meeoon,  and  those  on  the  larboard  hand,  Murughet  Ab- 
dullah. Both  of  them  are  sufficiently  to  be  discerned  by  the  dis- 
•Gok)ured  yellow  water  on  them,  and  the  soundings  seemed  to  shoal 
pretty  regularly  on  approaching  them,  at  least  as  far  towards  them 
as  we  ever  went,  which  was,  per&aps,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  bar  is,  I  should  think,  at  least  ten  miles  in 
length,  from  the  time  of  first  entering  on  it  in  the  ofling,  with  three 
fathoms  at  half  tide,  till  reaching  the  points  of  land  which  form  the 
fork  of  the  river,  and  deepening  to  five  fathoms  at  the  top  of  the  flood. 
Throughout  this  length,  the  breadth  from  sand  to  sand  on  each  side 
IS  nearly  the  same,  being  never  less  than  one  or  more  than  three 
miles,  and  the  soundings  are,  as  far  as  we  found,  extremely  re- 
gular. 

At  noon  we  observed  in  hit.  29^  53'  N.,  and  were  by  chrono- 
ineter  in  king.  48^  4cy  £.,  when  nearly  oo  the  centre  of  the  bar, 
hoth  in  length  and  breadth.  At  9  p.m.  we  had  a  light  air  firom  the 
southward,  to  whkh  we  crowded  all  sail,  and  just  then  caaM  oppo- 
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rfte  the  first  proog  of  low  land,  which  bomids  the  entranqe  to  ite 
rhrer  on  the  west^  having  here  five  fathoms  in  mid-channei.  This 
seemed  at  first  like  a  buik  of  black  mud,  but  on  advancing  a  mile 
higher  up,  it  displayed  a  fine  carpet  of  grass  on  a  perfect  level,  ap* 
parentlf  intersected  with  cuts  from  the  river,  but  entirely  without 
trees.  Many  temporary  cabins  of  shepherds  were,  however,  to  bo 
seen,  and  herds  of  buffidoes,  goats,  and  sheep  grazing  in  flocks. 

This  low  point  on  the  west  is  called  Ras-el-Beeshy,  and  it  was  not 
until  having  passed  up  along  it  for  more  than  a  mile,  that  we  came 
abreast  of  the  point  on  the  starboard  hand  or  the  east,  which  is  called 
fiaghshet-el-Musaat,  or  the  cultivated  grounds  of  Musaat,  who  was 
the  person,  according  to  tradition,  that  rendered  the  spot  fruit- 
ful. The  land  here,  though  still  low  and  levd,  is  not  so  inuch  so 
as  that  of  Beeshy,  the  central  parts  of  which  seem  even  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  river,  like  the  Isle  of  Dogs  in  the  Thames.  It  has, 
{apparently,  gardens,  date-trees,  and  houses,  and  it  is  said  to  hav^ 
several  villages,  and  to  produce  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits.  Whe- 
ther any  resemblance  may  be  thought  to  exist  between  the  name  of 
Meeoon,  as  given  to  the  sands  stretching  from  this  point,  or  Musaat, 
as  that  of  the  point  itself,  and  the  name  of  Mesene,  which  was  that 
given  to  this  tract  of  land  by  the  ancients,  etymologists  may  deter- 
mine. 

I  cannot  help  noticing  that  there  are  two  modern  features  of  the 
approach  to  the  entrance  of  this  river,  as  given  in  the  charts  and 
nautical  directories  of  the  present  day,  which,  as  I  had  anxiously 
looked  out  for  while  on  the  bar,  so  I  was  extremely  disappointed  in 
not  finding.  The  first  of  these  is  the  ^  regular  and  irregular  rushes/ 
which  are  marked  on  the  extremes  of  the  points  of  land  described, 
of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  as  far  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, the  land  of  Beeshy  being  first  a  black  mud  point,  and  then  a 
green  plain,  without  a  tuft  to  be  seen  from  any  distance,  or  any  '  long 
rushes  to  be  discovered  several  miles  at  sea;*  and  the  land  of  Baghshet- 
el-Musaat  being  a  white  sandy  beach  with  a  cultivated  plain,  and 
gardens,  palm-trees,  and  houses,  pn  a  higher  level  than  the  opposite 
shore. 

The  second  is  thus  given  :  '  In  entering  Basrah  river,  the  rushes 
are  discerned  at  nine  or  ten  miles  distance  5  but  t^e  pelicans  are 
sometimes  seen  before  the  land,  appearing  on  thife  banks  in  great 
numbers,  resembling  a  white  beach.*  I  had  wondered  how  any  ju- 
dicious and  experienced  navigator  could  describe  rushes  as  visible, 
at  a  distance  from  which  a  ship's  hull  cannot  be  seen  above  the  ho- 
rizon }  or  that  pelicans,  though  they  are  long-necked  birds,  could 
be  seen  still  farther :  but  I  had  looked  on  this  as  an  inadvertency  as 
'  to  distance,  and  expected  at  least  to  see  both  the  rushes  and  the 
birds  too,  when  we  came  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  shol%. 
But  neither  of  them  appeared,  and  thoughout  the  whole  of  the  day 
we  scarcely  saw  a  dozen  water-fowl  of  any  description  whatever. 
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irbieh  I  thought  a  remarkable  difference  from  the  multitudes  vrfaich 
crowd  the  entrances  and  banks  of  large  rivers  in  general^ 

In  standing  through  this  first  reach  of  the  river,  we  steered  about 
N.N.B,,  keeping  the  larboad  shore  aboard,  and  haying  five  fathoms 
throughout.  This  reach  is  perhaps  five  miles  in  length,  by  about 
one  in  breadth,  and  is  called  Bunder-el-Shemaul.  At  the  head  of 
it  we  ioupd  the  ship  Harriett  of  Calcutta,  at  anchor,  and  met  the 
Ruparell,  and  H.  C.'s  cruizer  Vestal,  of  Bombay,  coming  down  the 
river.  Here  we  turned  a  small  projecting  point  on  the  larboard 
hand,  and  steered  north  through  another  reach,  which  is  about  three 
miles  long,  and  less  than  a  mile  broad.  In  the  centre  of  this  we 
anchored  at  tw6  p.m.,  as  the  flood  was  done,  and  the  wind  came 
from  the  N.W.;  our  depth  of  water  was  five  and  a  half  fathoms,  and 
we  had  a  square  enclosure  inhabited  by  villagers,  and  called  Khallat* 
el-Ghussbah,  bearing  W.  by  S.  |  S.,  distant  about  a  mile.  As  this 
place  affords  a  fine  shelter  from  the  strong  north-westers  whidi 
blow  with  such  force  and  long  continuance  here,  it  was  formerly 
called  Bunder-el-Shemaul,  or  the  Port  of  the  North-west  Wind,  cor- 
responding to  the  Eurostus  of  ancient  Alexandria;  but  since  the 
construction  of  this  castellated  enclosure,  which  is  very  modern^  it  is 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Castle,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  enclosure  itself  is  said  to  have  been  built  within  the  last 
three  years,  to  protect  the  flocks  and  herds  at  night ;   since  the/ 
Joassmee  pirates  have  had  the  temerity  to  come  up  thus  for  in  the/ 
river,  and  carry  off  the  cattle  of  the  plains^  and  plunder  the  hamletft 
of  the  keepers  with  impunity. 

As  we  lay  at  anchor  here  with  a  strong  north-west  wind,  and  the 
tide  of  ebb  assisted  by  the  discharge  of  the  river  running  at  the  rate 
of  five  knots,  we  reiiuired  a  good  scope  of  cable  to  hold  on,  but  the 
muddy  bottom  of  the  river  afforded  firm  anchoring  ground.  The 
water  was  perfectly  fresh,  even  at  the  top  of  the  flood,  and  furnished 
.118  all  with  agreeable  and  refreshing  draughts  after  the  brackish 
water  of  Bushire. 

It  was  near  midnight  before  the  young  flood  made,  the  ebb  having 
run  about  nine  hours,  leaving  less  than  half  an  hour  of  slack  water. 
The  wind  was  still  from  the  N.  W.,  but  as  the  night  was  clear  and 
moderate,  we  weighed  to  work  against  it. 

Jug,  30. — In  working  to  the  opposite  shore  from  the  enclosure 
of  Ghussbah,  we  had  on  our  starboard  hand  a  point  called  Ras-el- 
Maneewheh,  where  were  a  few  scattered  date  trees.  The  reach  still 
lay  from  N.  to  N.  N.  W.,  and  we  had  six  fathoms  in  mid-channel, 
and  five  close  to  either  shore.  As  far  as  we  could  perceive,  there 
were  no  villages  in  all  the  reach,  which  extended  for  about  five  miles 
in  length,  though  towards  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a  place  called 
Khiusa  by  the  Arabs,  and  Dona  by  the  Persians,  in  which  were 
.  said  Co  be  a  few  dwellings  among  the  date  trees.  The  land  was 
fCvery  where  low>  and  it  was  alternately  cultivated  and  barren  <m 
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either  side ;  the  former  being  known  by  trees  and  a  green  smrfoee, 
tile  latter  appearing  by  night  like  plains  of  sand,  but  having,  as  we 
were  assured,  a  fine  cultivable  soil,  needing  only  population  to  make 
it  highly  productive. 

The  termination  of  this  reach  of  the  river  is  marked  by  a  projec- 
tion on  the  right  hand,  called  Ras-el-Chdlabi.  There  are  hece 
more  trees  than  we  had  yet  seen,  and  a  sand  runs  off  westerly  from 
the  point,  which  it  is  not  safe  to  approach  under  six  fathoms.  The 
point  derives  its  present  name  from  a  vessel  being  wrecked  on  this 
sand,  belonging  to  a  rich  merchant  of  Bussorah,  who  traded  largely 
to  India.  In  mid-channel  here,  there  are  nine  and  ten  fethoms, 
and  in  the  bight  of  the  opposite  shore,  seven  fiithoms  close  to  the 
land. 

From  Ilas-el-Chellabi,the  river  makes  a  short  bend  to  the  N.N.E., 
and  in  standing  through  this,  after  passing  the  point  about  a  mile, 
we  had  on  our  larboard  band  a  small  island^  called  Geziret  Abdul- 
lah Aga,  on  the  west  of  which  there  is  no  passage  This  island 
has  inhabitants,  and  though  small,  being  not  more  than  two  miles 
in  length,  it  is  well  cultivated  with  melons,  but  we  did  not  observe 
many  date  trees. 

The  tract  succeeding  this  island  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  to  the 
northward  of  it,  is  called  Chubdah,  and  here  the  plantations  of  date 
trees  form  one  continued  grove,  so  thickly  set,  as  to  leave  no  inter* 
vals.  The  point  of  Chubdah  ends  the  reach,  which  lies  N.N.E.  for 
about  three  miles,  and  here  we  anchored  at  the  first  of  the  dawn,  as 
the  tide  was  done.  We  had  found  the  ebb  to  set  nine  hours  at  the  rate 
of  five  knots ;  and  the  flood  about  four  hours,  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a  half  to  three.  The  time  of  high-water  at  the  bar  was  near  noon  at 
the  full  of  the  moon,  and  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  hours  later  as  far  up  as  this  place  of  our  anchorage. 
The  cause  of  the  difference,  both  in  the  strength  and  duration  of  the 
ebb  and  flood,  is  easily  understood,  since  the  first  is  assisted  and  the 
other  opposed  by  the  regular  discharge  of  the  river ;  and  this,  too,  is 
the  leading  cause  of  its  being  high  water  so  much  later  here  than  at 
the  bar,  and  of  its  continuing  to  be  later  in  the  same  proportion 
higher  up. 

We  continued  at  anchor  during  the  whole  of  the  ebb,  lying 
in  five  ^thorns  at  high  water,  and  four  at  low,  and  observed  the 
same  circumstances  r^;arding  the  tide  as  before,  fieing  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  shore  of  Chubdah,  we  had  several  small  boats 
akmgside,  in  the  first  of  which  came  a  man  from  one  of  the  villages 
behind  the  trees,  bringing  us  a  present  of  green  dates,  and  seeking 
aufgical  aid  fbr  the  cure  of  his  hand,  which  had  been  dreadfully 
lacerated  by  the  fhlling  of  a  date  tree,  with  its  sharp-edged  leaves 
upon  it,  and  had  swoln  to  an  enormous  size.  He  had  tried  every 
means  of  cure,  and  was  persuaded  that  nothing  but  English  science 
(fcr  thus  he  ezpresied  himadf )  could  now  effect  it ;  an  opinioo 
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niiioh  18  qiute  in  acoovdaaoe  with  the  high  notion  of  medical  skiP 
HBODg  Europeans  that  prevails  all  over  the  Eastern  world. 

It  wa^  near  noon  before  the  ebb  tide  had  slackened,  and  the  wind 
was  still  from  the  N.  W.  With  this,  however,  we  weighed,  and 
tamed  to  windward  through  the  reach,  which  lies  nearly  N.  W. 
by  N.,  and  extends  in  Uiat  direction  for  several  miles.  The  whole 
of  the  western  shore,  which  is  thickly  eovered  with  date  trees, 
throughout  the  reach,  is  caHed  Chubdah.  Opposite  to  this,  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  a  low  and  flat  plain,  like  the  lands  of  Essex,  on  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  havmg  no  trees*  but  affording  excellent 
pasture  to  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
reach,  or  about  three  miles  from  Chubdah  Point,  there  is,  on  this 
plain  of  the  opposite  side,  a  small  cluster  of  dwellings  called  Kathera 
Abadan,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  woodless  plain  of  the  eastern 
shore,  as  Chubdah  does  to  the  long  ^rove  of  the  western  one.  The 
river  here  is  but  little  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  the  soundings 
through  it  are  generally  four  fathoms  near  the  eastern,  and  Ave 
fathoms  near  the  western  shore ;  with  four  and  a  half,  and  quarter 
less  five,  in  mid-channel,  at  low  water,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  flood  tide.  The  bustle  of  weighing  and  making  sail,  just  upon 
the  point  of  noon,  lost  us  the  meridian  observation  for  the  latitude, 
which  would  have  given  us  our  distance  up  from  the  bar  with  moro' 
precision  than  our  run. 

When  we  had  made  about  four  miles,  in  a  N.  W.  by  W.  direction,- 
and  were  well  over  on  the  larboard  shore,  we  bad  a  small  village, 
with  a  few  houses  indistinctly  seen  through  the  trees,  bearing  W., 
our  distance  from  the  shore  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  We  had 
then  the  projecting  point  of  Chubdah  bearing  S.  £.  by  S.,  distant 
four  mUes  ;  the  huts  of  Kathera  Abadan  S.  £.  by  E.,  two  miles  • 
and  a  snuill  island,  lying  off  Ahl  Deer,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  us. 

Dr.  Vincent,  in  endeavouring  to  find  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris,  as  mentioned  by  Arrian  to  have  been  passed  by  the  fleet 
of  Nearchus,  in  their  voyage  from  Diridotis  to  Susiana,  has  placed 
an  Abadan  on  the  western  fork  of  the  river  at  its  mouth,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  present  Ras-el-Beeshy.  He  was  unable  to  reconcile 
this  with  either  of  the  Apphadanas  of  Ptt^my,  which  it  resembled 
in  name,  but  did  not  correspond  with  in  position.  He  identifies  it, 
kowever,  with  the  place  mentioned  by  Marcian,  who  says,  '  Near 
this  pitft  of  Susiana  lies  an  island  called  Apphadana,  whkch  sone 
attribute  to  Aralna.*  (Marc.  HeracL,  p.  17i  Geog.  Minor,  Hudson.) 
He  thinks  this  point  of  land,  or  iskmd,  to  have  emeiged  from  dM 
tea  between  the  time  of  Alexander  and  Marcian,  and  finds  that  it 
becanse  connected  to  the  main  land  at  a  later  period,  since  it  was  a 
part  of  the  continent  in  the  time  of  Edrid.  '  Abadan,*  says  the  Am- 
bian  ffeograpber, '  is  asmall  fort,  but  still  in  good  eoiulition,  situated 
near  ttie  sea,  whidi  is  intended  for  watching  and  protecting  those 
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irho  frequent  this  part  of  the  coast  3  it  lies  on  the  western  banks  6t 
ihe  Degela  (Tigris),  in  a  part  where  that  river  particularly  spreMl» 
itself  over  the  land.* — (Vine.  Diss.  B.,  v.  i.  474.)  All  my  inquiries 
after  this  place,  at  the  spot  on  which  it  is  marked,  led  to  no  sati«- 
&ctory  results,  and  the  enclosure  called  Khalkt-el-Ghussbah  is  the 
work  of  to-day ;  nor  is  there  even  a  tradition,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
of  any  other  fort  of  an  older  dote  near  it,  nor  any  name  in  which  I 
could  trace  a  resemblance  to  Abadan  or  Apphadana.  The  low  land  at 
this  point  may  have  been  gained  from  the  river  since  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  such  changes,  or  in  the 
appearance  of  the  place  itself,  to  prevent  one*8  believing  it  to  have 
appeared  first  in  the  form  of  an  island,  as  Marcian  describes  it,  and 
afterwards  as  a  part  of  the  main  land,  according  to  £ldrisi*8  account ; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  name  is  lost,  and  all  traces  of  the  fiirt  are 
gone.  We  ourselves,  while  lying  aground  oti  the  bar,  and  seeing 
even  the  pilots  bewildered,  and  at  a  loss  where  to  pick  out  the 
deepest  channel  for  us,  had  to  regret  the  destruction  of  such  useful 
estaUishments  as  these  Abadans,  whether  they  served  as  a  protection 
or  as  land-marks  to  those  who  sailed  on  the  coast. 

Edrisi,  after  describing  this  fort,  continues  to  say,  '  Six  miles 
below  Abadan  lies  Al-Chiasciabat,  which  signifies  a  stage  raised 
upon  piles  in  the  sea,  where  there  is  a  watch  kept,  and  those  who 
are  appointed  for  that  service  repiur  to  the  stage  in  boats,  and 
return  by  the  same  conveyance.'  This  was  a  precaution  which 
sufficiently  bespeaks  the  extent  of  the  maritime  commerce,  as  well 
as  the  attention  paid  to  ensuring  the  safety  of  ships  in  those  daya^ 
and  the  want  of  it  now  b  equally  a  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the 
present  possessors  of  Bussorah,  and  their  inattention  to  their  own  in- 
terests ;  for,  whether  the  trade  be  greater  or  less  now  than  then, 
the  ships  in  which  it  is  carried  on  are  so  much  larger,  as  to  render 
such  an  establishment  more  necessary  -,  and  the  advantages  of  all 
these  precautions  are  so  well  understood  by  Europeans,  who  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  maritime  traders  here,  that  every  ship  would 
not  only  contribute  an  ample  share  to  the  support  of  such  a  watch- 
house,  but  it  might  be  made  a  productive  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  if  well  attended  to. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  the  re- 
marks on  Dr.  Vincent's  position  of  Abadan  were  natundly  excited  by 
our  passage  near  this  village  and  tract  of  Kathera  Abadan,  already 
described.  The  Doctor  thought  he  could  trace  the  name  in  the 
Tschabde,  and  Tschuabde  of  Niebuhr,  which  he  says  he  places  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  5  while  he  rejects  the  Abadan  of  M*Cluer  be- 
cause it  is  on  tiie  eastern  instead  of  the  western  side,  and  too  high 
up  the  stream.  But  the  Tschabde  of  Niebuhr  is,  no  doubt,  the 
Chubdah  of  our  last  anchorage  ;  and  this  village  is  nearly  as  high 
up  as  the  vilkge  of  Abadan,  which  M'Cluer  has  phused  rightly  ; 
indeed,  the  two  sides  of  the  fiver  which  bear  these  icspeetive 
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DMMs  tlttoiv^  a  raicb  of  aeFeral  miles^  lie  esacdy  opposite  to  eack 
odier. 

The  ishnds  of  Zeady  (for  there  are  two  which  hear  that  name, 
from  their  heing  almost  like  one,  and  separated  only  by  a  small 
eat)  extend  about  three  miles  in  length  from  S.£.  to  N.W.  They 
are  both  low,  but  have  a  few  date-trees,  and  are  partially  cidtivated* 
There  is  a  narrow  channel  for  boats  between  them  and  the  western 
fhore,  which  is  still  thickly  wooded. 

Opposite  to  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  first  island  of  Zeadyi 
the  woodless  plain  ends;  and  date-trees,  not  so  thickly  set  as  on  the 
west,  again  commence  here,  with  a  small  village  among  them  called 
Sheteit. 

About  ami|e  and  a  half,  or  two  miles,  beyond  this,  and  still  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  the  small  village  of  Bewerdy,  seated  among  date- trees, 
with  an  interval  of  plain  land  between  the  grove  here,  and  that  of 
Sheteit  below.  This  village  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  channel  of 
separation  between  the  first  and  second  Zeady,  and  is  now  quite 
deserted  and  in  ruins.  We  stood  in  so  close  to  the  shore  here,  that 
our  jib-boom  was  within  three  feet  of  the  trees,  and  the  ship*s  rud- 
der, when  she  tacked,  was  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  land,  yet  we  had  eight  fathoms  water.  The  bank  is  not 
more  than  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  presents 
quite  a  perpendicular  wall  below.  It  was  of  a  much  lighter  colonic 
than  the  soil  of  Egypt,  though,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  large 
pieces  of  the  cliff,  which  its  wall  formed,  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
fell  in  masses  into  the  river,  by  the  agitation  which  our  tacking  so 
near  in-shore  occasioned  in  the  stream. 

In  working  up  through  this  reach,  we  had  eight  fathoms  close 
to  the  S.£.  point  of  the  first  Zeady ;  six  and  a  half  on  the  op- 
posite shore  \  next  tack  six  fiotthoms,  about  a  cable's  length  from 
Zeadj  i  and  six  within  half  that  dbtance  of  the  eastern  land ;  with 
seven  and  a  quarter  in  mid-channel.  We  had  next  five  &thoms 
only  within  two  cable's  length  of  the  island  just  below  the  division 
between  the  two,  and  eight  fathoms  within  a  few  feet  of  the  trees 
of  Bewerdy.  As  we  stood  out,  we  shoaled  to  four  fathoms,  which 
was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  river;  and  on  tacking  again 
deepened  to  eight  still  close  to  the  starboard  shore. 

It  is,  therefore,  safest,  in  working  up  this  reach>  to  keq>  the 
starboard  shore  well  aboard,  and  give  the  larboard  one  abreast  the 
two  islands  of  Zeady  a  wider  birth,  particularly  on  getting  up  to- 
ward their  centre  and  north-western  end.  The  Directories  and  the 
Charts  give  five  islands  on  the  larboard  shore  h6re,  counting 
Chubdah  as  one,  and  describing  this  as  the  laigest,  and  thickly 
planted  with  trees^  while  the  others  are  small  and  uncultivated. 
The  assurance  of  our  pilots,  and  my  own  observation,  convinced  me, 
however^  that  Chubdah  is  all  on  the  main  land,  and  that  there  were 
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no  more  than  two  islands  in  the  reach,  which  are  both  named  Zeadjr, 
as  aheady  described. 

About  two  mOes  beyond  the  last  station  of  Bewerdy,  among  the 
trees,  with  an  interval  of  woodless  plain,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river,  is  the  village  of  Braim,  seated  also  in  a  date-grove,  but 
itill  inhabited.  In  standing  close  to  thb,  we  felt  the  eddies  of  the 
stream  so  strongly,  as  it  came  from  two  channels  of  the  river  above, 
that  the  ship  would  not  stay,  and  the  tide  driving  us  fast  towards 
one  of  these  channels  which  was  not  practicable  for  ships,  we  were 
obliged  to  anchor  in  order  to  get  her  head  off  shore.  We  had  here 
eight  fathoms  water,  with  the  following  bearings  : 

VUligcofBrMm N.  100  yards. 

Nearest  part  of  the  shore N.E.  60  ditto. 

S.E.  polot  of  Geziret^-MeheUah W.  by  N.^N.  }  mile. 

Starboard  channel,  north  of  it,  lyin^. . . .  N.W. 
Larboard  ditto,  south  of  it,  for  ships. . . .  W.  to  W.  by  S. 

RaS-el-Khast,  or  Deep  Water  Point W.  by  S.  |  mile. 

Sihhan,  among  date-trees W.|S.  li  mile. 

The  island  of  Mehellah  is  flat  throughout  |  its  south-eastern  end  is 
almost  level  with  the  water,  and  covered  with  grass  ;  above  this,  to 
the  S.W.,  are  date-trees,  and  it  extends  in  length  about  three  miles, 
being  broader  in  the  centre  than  elsewhere,  and  narrowing  gradually 
at  each  end.  The  channel  to  the  N.E.  of  it  is  frequented  only  by 
boats,  though  it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  the  other,  but  sboaler  The 
banks  of  the  river  opposite  to  it  is  still  thickly  wooded ;  Chubdah 
reach  is  considered  to  end  here,  at  this  double  channel  and  point  of 
Mehdlah  on  the  one  side,  and  at  Ras-el-Kbast,  or  Deep  Water 
Point,  on  the  other;  its  course,  as  taken  from  hence,  bearing 
N.W.^N.  and  SJE.^S.,  and  its  whole  length  about  ten  miles. 

Immediately  as  our  ship  swung  to  the  tide,  we  weighed  again^ 
keeping  all  the  sails  set,  and  casting  her  head  to  the  westvmrd, 
stood  across  toward  Ras-el-Khast,  having  nine  fathoms  in  mid- 
channel,  and  eight  close  to  this  point.  The  channel  here  being 
narrower  than  in  any  part  of  the  river  we  had  yet  passed,  and  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  we  had  to  back  and  fill 
through  it,  carrying  six  and  seven  fisiUioms  in  mid-channel.  At 
ibis  contracted  part  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  two  Turkish  fbrts^ 
one  exactly  on  the  extremity  of  Deep  Water  Point,  and  the  other 
immediatdy  opponte  to  it,  on  the  flat  edge  of  Mehellah.  lliey 
ware  constructed  about  ten  years  ago  by  a  Pasha,  who  was  at 
enmity  with  the  Governor  of  Bussomh,  and  having  guns  here,  it 
was  said  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  interrupted  by  them ;  but 
this  was  of  short  duration,  the  forts  being  soon  taken  and  deoso- 
Bshcd,  as  they  are  se^  now. 
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We  consider  this  volume  to  l>e  a  very  valuable  contrifaatiaii  to* 
that  interesting^  but  hitberto  imperfectly  investigated,  department 
of  history  whidi  occupies  itself  in  tracing  the  connection  and  descent 
of  nations.  By  far  the  most  important  evidence  upon  this  subject 
of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves,  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
languages  still  spoken  in  different  countries,  or  of  which  authentic 
monuments  yet  remain  to  us.  Words, — the  mere  breath  of  men^s 
lips, — which  we  are  so  apt  to  look  upon  as  the  most  perishable  of 
human  productions,  are,  in  truth,  of  all  things  the  most  indestruc- 
tible, coming  down  to  us  often  from  an  age  of  which  every  other 
relic  is  lost,  and  revealing  to  us,  in  this  way,  not  a  little  both  of 
the  manners  and  history  of  tribes,  whose  very  existence,  but  for 
this  undying  record,  would  have  been  forgotten  or  unknown.  It 
is  quite  true  that  etymological  researches  have  often  been  pursued 
after  a  fashion  as  unphilosophical  and  absurd  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived, and  that  in  the  popular  estimation,  accordingly,  the  name  of 
the  study  has,  in  fact,  become  Httle  better  than  a  jest  and  a  by- 
word. The  old  school  of  inquirers  into  the  origin  and  affinity  of 
languages  were,  indeed,  as  frivolous  a  race  of  triflers  as  ever  in- 
fested literature.  Their  investigations,  in  the  first  place,  were  unir 
formly  conducted  without  the  least  reference  to  any  end  or  purpose ; 
and  this,  of  itself,  was  bad  enough.  But  the  method  of  their  pro- 
ceedings was,  to  the  full,  as  unintelligible  as  the  end  -,  for  rule  or 
principle  they  obviously  had  none,  any  more  than  the  needy  adven- 
turer who  lives  upon  his  wits,  and  to  whom  every  new  necessity 
prompts  a  new  species  of  shift.  Etymology,  in  their  hands,  was 
only  a  sort  of  pointless  punning ;  something  quite  as  '  weary,  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable*  as  was  ever  produced  by  the  united  exertions 
of  extravagance  and  dulness. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  etymology  with  this  abuae  cf 
it.  Language,  which,  ^^amined  piecemeal,  and  without  reference* 
to  any  guiding  and  comprehensive  princi|>]e,  seems  to  the  naere 
lexicographer  only  a  chaos  of  shapeless  shadows,  of  which  the  eye 
may  make  any  thing  it  chooses,  is  to  the  phUosopher  at  once  a  well- 
ordered  and  curious  garden,  and  a  very  mine  of  knowledge.  Goq- 
fidered,  in  regard  to  its  structure  and  character,  it  presents  iu, 
perhaps,  with  the  most  valuable  metaphysical  study  to  which  it  is 
INMsible  for  us  to  apply  ourselves ;  and  is  calculated  to  tcadi  us 
more  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  its  mode  of  proceeding  in  many  of 
its  subtlest  and  most  deticate  operations,  than  we  can  learn  nom 
any  other  source.    It  is  not,  however,  its  importance  to  the  i 
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phyndan  with  ^ich  we  have  at  present  to  concern  ourselves.  Re» 
garded  in  another  point  of  view,  language,  as  we  have  said,  is  both  the 
most  fidthful  and  the  most  permanent  of  all  the  memoricds  that  pre- 
serves for  us  the  past  history  of  our  race.  The  early  history  of  man  is 
merely  the  history  of  so  many  migrations.  When  the  plain  or  valley 
which  was  the  home  of  the  first  of  the  world's  ftimilies,  began  to  grow 
too  narrow  for  the  increasing  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  just 
as  natural  and  as  necessary  that  the  pent  up  population  should  over- 
flow its  boundaries,  and  spread  itself  over  the  neighbouring  parts, 
as  that  the  waters  which  have  long  been  accumulating  within  some 
subterraneous  cavity  should  at  last  burst  their  barriers,  and  gush 
forth  in  a  free  stream  from  the  side  of  the  rock  on  the  mountain. 
The  same  law  that  distributes  over  the  earth  the  refreshing  and  fer- 
tilising element  from  which  '  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower*  derive 
their  nourishment,  has  also  carried  abroad,  over  what  was  once  but  a 
rude  and  voiceless  desert,  those  ever-spreading  rivers  of  population 
to  which  it  is  not  less  indebted  for  the  cultured  loveliness  in  which 
BO  much  of  it  has  now  been  taught  to  smile.  The  fountain,  in  both 
cases,  has  risen  and  over-topped,  or  broken  down  its  detainments ; 
and  the  eruption,  however  violent  and  seemingly  unnatural  at  firs^ 
has  eventually  quenched  the  thirst  of  the  parched  soil,  and  made  a 
fiurer  and  better  creation  spring  forth  wherever  it  sent  its  influences. 

No  tribe  has  ever  settled  for  some  time  in  any  country  without 
leaving  discernible  traces  of  its  occupancy,  if  in  no  other  way,  at 
least  in  a  certain  sprinkling  of  its  peculiar  dialect,  which  may  be 
read  even  by  very  distant  generations,  either  in  the  existing  lan- 
guage, or  more  generally,  perhaps,  in  what  we  may  call  the  topo- 
graphical  nomenclature  of  the  land.  To  take  the  case  of  England, 
r  example,  the  speech  which  is  even  at  this  day  in  use  among  us, 
indicates  as  distinctly  as  the  most  authentic  written  document  could 
do,  that  however  mixed  a  nation  we  may  have  now  become,  a  race 
of  Teutonic  origin  must  at  some  remote  period  have  occupied  the 
country.  And  even  had  all  vestiges  of  Saxon  etymology  disap- 
peared from  our  language,  the  same  information  might  still  have 
been  gathered  with  equal  certainty  from  the  names  of  almost  every 
old  town  and  hamlet  and  stream  throughout  the  land,  falling  tipob 
our  ears,  as  they  do  at  this  day,  with  nearly  the  same  sound  as  they 
conveyed  to  those  of  the  men  who  lived  where  we  now  live  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago.  A  still  more  enduring  monument  has 
been  that  of  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  in 
which,  although  the  popular  speech  has  been  for  many  centuries  a 
dialect  of  the  same  Saxon  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  established 
language  of  the  south,  the  names  of  places  almost  all  belcMig  to 
a  very  different  tongue,  to  that  Erse  or  Gaelic,  namely,  which  is  still 
spoken  in  various  forms  and  degrees  of  purity  in  the  Scottiish 
Highlands,  a  great  port  of  Ireland,  and  that  district  of  England 
called  Watea ;  and  whidi  is  demonstrated,  by  the  cireuaistance  we 
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The  object  of  Mr.  Grant  in  his  present  publication,  is  to  show 
that  his  Gaelic  countr3mien  constitute,  in  aU  probability,  the  most 
unmixed  remnant  now  existing  of  that  race,  which,  having  corat 
Originally  from  the  East,  seem  at  one  time  to  have  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  to  have  formed  the  primitive  inha- 
bitants, not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  also  of  Greece,  Italf, 
France,  and  the  central  region  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Of  the 
districts  thus  originally  peopled,  the  greater  number  appear  to  have 
been  subsequently  overrun  by  another  host  of  Oriental  invaders^ 
known  in  classic  history  by  the  name  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  brou^t 
with  them  a  civilisation  to  which  the  former  had  not  attained,  and 
by  that  means  succeeded  in  substituting,  in  all  the  countries  wheve 
4hey  settled,  their  own  manners  and  their  own  language,  in  place  c£ 
those  of  their  ruder  predecessors.  Even  in  those  countries,  how- 
ever, where  they  mixed  themselves  with  the  old  inhabitants,  they 
did  not  of  course  succeed  in  obliterating  every  trace  of  the  ancient 
^ngue ',  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  few  secluded  spots  to 
which  they  did  not  penetrate  at  all.  Although  in  Greece  and  Italy; 
accordingly,  the  Pelasgi  soon  became  the  prevailing  language, 
and  that  brought  by  the  first  migration  survived  only  in  such  voca- 
bles as  that  of  the  new-comers  did  not  sweep  away ;  in  Britain  and 
in  Ireland,  which  the  Pelasgi  did  not  visit,  the  old  tongue  still  re- 
mained in  unmixed  purity.  The  proof  of  all  this  is  evidently  to  be 
sought  for  in  a  comparison  of  the  Gaelic  with  the  Greek  and  Latia^ 
and  it  is  to  this  object  principally  that  the  researches  of  Mr.  Grant 
are  directed.  That  the  language  of  our  Celtic  fellow-countrymen 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  two  classic  tongues,  it 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  iih possible  for  any  impartial  inquirer,  afiter 
the  perusal  of  the  present  volume,  to  doubt. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  only  permit  us  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  very  few  of  the  results  of  the  ingenious  author's  investigations  ^ 
but  we  shall  state  as  many  as  we  trust  will  induce  such  as  take  any 
'  interest  in  the  subject  to  consult  the  volume  for  themselves. 

The  syllable  co,  so  often  used  in  composition,  has  the  same  sig- 
nification in  Gaelic  as  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Celtic  ed,  food,  is 
evidently  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  edo.  The  Greek  icoii>ir, 
and  the  Latin  coena,  are  merely  the  Gaelic  coinn^,  public.  The 
Gaelic  pobul  and  slogh  (the  s  dropt  in  pronunciation)  are,  in  like 
manner,  the  originals  of  the  Latin  populus,  and  the  Greek  Kut,  ^ 
the  same  signiiicatioD. 

Again,  the  root  of  the  Greek  yofofuu,  ytvpom,  &c.,  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  Gaefic  gin,  a  person  bom.  The  Latin  novus  is  the  Gaelic  no, 
or  nua,  Aoyos  and  \oyia  are  merely  the  Gaelic  luaigh,  to  'sptek  Hr 
make  mention  of.     Car  (compounded  of  co  and  ar)  signifies  ia 
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Gttifie  mfection,  and  is  the  origin  of  the  Latin  cor,  and  tiie  Greek 
i»li>.  So,  from  dile,  love  or  wUl,  comes  the  Latin  dU^,  and  pro- 
bably also  the  Greek  ScXw. 

Treibh  (bh  sounding  v)  is  the  Latin  tribus,  a  tribe.  In  Greek 
mnif  is  a  drinker ;  in  Latin,  poio  is  to  drink  ;  and  in  Gaelic,  pot  is 
AinJfc^  and  poter  a  drtfiJ((er.  Po^er  is  compounded  of  pot  and/er,  a 
■Mm,  (evidently  the  origin,  it  might  have  been  added,  of  the  Latin 
nir.)     Po  or  pa,  in  Gadic,  signifies  thirst. 

Sagutn,  in  Latin,  is  a  soldier's  coat,  or  a  garment  in  general.  This 
is  merely  the  Celtic  saiche,  a  hide.  It  may  be  hence  inferred  that 
flxe  earliest  clothing  consisted  of  the  hides  of  animals.  This  indeed 
Is  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  Gaelic  word  for  clothing  in  eeneral, 
which  is  edach,  a  compound  of  saiche,  (the  s  dropt  as  usual  m  com- 
position,) and  edyfood  or  cattle.  This,  by  the  by,  proves  also,  that 
among  the  Celtic  nations  cattle  at  one  time  formed  the  chief  sus- 
tenance of  the  people. 

Ma  signifies,  in  Gaelic,  a  protuberance  or  swelling  \  hence.  Ma- 
th-er,  (although  the  th  is  silent)  a  mother,  Uterally  the  pap,  dug,  or 
itipp^  person.  Bra-th-er,  a  brother,  is  literally  the  person  suckled 
by  the  same  bra  or  breast.  Ather,  a  father,  signifies  literally  the 
man  animal,  that  is,  probably,  the  most  noted  or  distinguished  ani- 
maL  The  Gaelic  is  the  only  language  which  presents  an  etymology 
of  these  three  almost  universal  terms.  The  Greek  m«r<5,  we  may 
add,  which  signifies /ra^er  vel  soror  ccstaneus,  twin-brother  or  sister, 
is  the  co-aos  of  the  Gaelic,  literally  signifying  of  eqital  age,  a  com- 
pound of  CO,  equal,  and  aos,  age,  in  Greek  aun^,  and  in  Latin  unmm. 

The  Latin  mare,  the  sea,  is  the  Graelic  muir,  (in  the  genitive  mar,) 
of  the  same  signification^  and  componded  of  mu,  about,  and  tir,  the 
land.  The  Greek m^  is  the  Gaelic  a-ar ;  the  Latin  tellus  is  tola; 
mons  is  mona ;  and  amnis  is  amhaint,  which  is  also  recognizable  in 
the  Greek  wnufwr, 

Beo  is  alAve  in  Gaelic,  and  marbh  is  dead.  Hence  the  Greek 
fimm,  the  Latin  vita  (or  bita,  as  it  was  sometimes  written,)  the  Latin 
mors,  the  English  murder,  and  the  Greek  t^nfo,  (fatum).  Biath,  too, 
in  Gaelic,  signifies /ood,  as  do  /3«os  and  fiunos  in  Greek. 

The  Gaelic  ar,  afield,  is  the  radical  part  of  the  Greek  ufoypa  and 
irypof ,  and  of  the  Latin  arvum  and  ager.  From  the  same  root  come 
9p9m,  oponis,  aporpw,  aro,  arator,  aratrum,  &c.  The  Latin  arbor  is 
a  compound  of  two  Gaelic  words  ar  and  bar,  which  signify  tlie  crop 
of  the  field :  the  term  is  employed  to  denote  com  in  C^ielic. 

The  Gaelic  word  for  a  mouth  is  bel ;  hence  the  Greek  /9fX»f ,  the 
entrance  to  a  house.  Junga  is  the  nail  of  a  finger  or  toe  ,•  the  La- 
tins say  unguis,  and  the  Greeks  on<.  Corp  is  body,  in  Latin  corpus; 
ositfii'is  msnil,  in  Latin  animus,  anima ;  anailis  breath,  in  Latin 
helaius,  anhelitus;  ainaim  is  name,  in  Greek  om^io,  in  Latin  nomen. 
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It  is  only  in  Gaelic,  however,  that  the  etymology  of  the  last  of  these 
tftrm$  hecomes  eTident ;  sinmn  being  a  cemponnd  of  am,  IcMnr- 
Wge,  nod/wiktt,  sounds  and  aignifyisg,  in  Ibis  way,  known  ot/iim* 
Uar  sound. 

Bat  our  limits  prevent  us  from  aoeompaaying  the  learned  author 
mny  farther  in  his  cnrions  And  inteiesttng  researches.  The  sulijeet^ 
to  the  iUiistration  of  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  is  one  tiiai  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  several  former  inqvirers  $  bnt  the  present 
essay  has  added  an  immense  number  both  of  &ct8  and  of  ingenioos 
deductions  to  what  had  previously  been  laid  before  the  public.  Mudi 
s^  remidns  to  be  dene  before  we  shall  obtain  a  complete  and  per-* 
fectly  consistent  theory  of  the  connection  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  great  human  family.  But  Mr.  Grant  and  his  £d- 
low-labourers  are  in  the  road  that  will  lead  them,  if  any  may,  to 
the  truth.  And  we  do  not  doubt,  that  many  discoveries  in  this  de- 
partment of  inquiry  are  yet  destined  to  reward  the  union  and  oo* 
operation  of  scholarship  and  sound  philosophy. 


Stanzas. 

Tis  a  deep  luxury  to  weep  and  think  of  thee 
In  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  all  is  still 

Save  the  soft-breatbing  gale,  whose  lone  and  soothing  wail 
Suits  with  affection's  tears  and  secret  thrilL 

My  soul  is  with  thee  now,  though  thou  canst  neveat  know 

Its  nearness  and  its  thoughts'  intensity ; 
I  mark  thy  gentle  gaze  upon  the  lunar  rays. 

And  see  the  sacred  tears  they  draw  from  thee. 

Oh,  thou  canst  not  forget ! — ^No,  no  !  I  will  not  let 
My  heart  believe  such  change  can  be  in  thine ; 

What  is  our  friendship  past,  if  not  through  life  it  lasts, 
And  in  eternity  our  souls  entwine  ? 

What  were  the  memory  I  cherish  now  of  thee  ? 

Oh  !  it  would  leave  a  drearier  waste  behind 
Than  the  void  bosom  bore,  ere  that  sweet  flower  it  wore. 

To  the  long  hneless  deserts  half  resigned. 

Though  we  were  severed  fax,  as  Earth  from  Earth's  day  star, 
My  soul  would  feel  thy  friendship's  ardour  yet. 

Making  my  light  by  day — by  night  my  loveliest  ray, 
llie  only  faithful  orb  that  cannot  set. 

And  if  no  more  we  meet,  thy  memory  shall  be  sweet. 
Though  it  be  watered  widi  emhitter*d  tears ; 

111  love  the  haliow'd  flower,  the  lone  queen  of  my  bow«r» 
And  cherish  it  throi^  Ufe's  remaiaing  yean. 

9«  &•  n* 
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No.  n. 

.  Thb  next  incident  was  the  appearance  in  '  The  Calcutta  Journal/ 
W  the  95th  October^  1821,  of  a  letter  signed  Sam.  Sobbesidki, 
which  induced  a  combination  of  the  six  Secretaries  to  Govermneot 
to  prosecute  the  Editor.  The  letter  contained  a  playful  satire  on 
Uie  naanners  of  the  £uhionaUe  world  in  Calcutta,  and  the  ioconve* 
Btence  attending  the  etiquette  observed  in  it.  No  personality  was 
tver  suspected,  nor  was  there  a  single  sentence  objected  to  by  the 
Secretaries  ej^cept  the  following : 

'  But  if  no  wrongs  are  to  be  redressed,  or  suggested  improvements 
Hsteoed  to,  except  those  which  go  through  secretaries  and  public 
oficers  to  Government,  none  will  be  redressed  or  listened  to  but 
those  whom  they  favour ;  and  the  influence  of  their  favour  (as  weH 
as  their  displeasure)  extends  further  than  the  Government  can  be 
«ware  of ;  some  striking  examples  of  which  will  soon  be  brought  to 
their  notice  by  your  fearless  correspondent^ — Sam.  Sobbrsidbs.' 

For  this  single  ungrammatical  sentence  did  the  United  Secretaries, 
acting  under  the  professional  advice  of  a  soi-disant  Whig  Advocate- 
General,  Mr.  Spankie,  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  in  ten  counts.  A 
grand  jury,  composed  chiefly  of  servants  to  Government  and  de- 
pendants on  the  Secretaries  themselves,  after  much  coutentioh,  tbund 
a  true  bill ! !  The  indictment  was  tried  on  the  1 8th  of  January, 
1822,  and  the  jury,  after  five  minutes*  deliberation,  found  a  verdict  of 
Not  Guilty,  which  was  received  with  acclamations,  loud  and  deep. 

The  Grand  Jury  having  ratified  the  judgment  of  the  Secretaries  in 
the  end  of  October,  1821,  several  squibs  appeared  in '  'i  he  Calcutta 
Journal '  of  the  beginning  of  November  ;  some  gravely  analysing 
Sam.  Sobbrsidbs*  infringement  of  the  laws  of  Lindley  Murray,  and 
searching  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  proposition  he  intended  to 
enunciate  ;  some  glancine  at  the  composition  of  the  Grand  Jury ; 
some  tittering  at  the  awkward  position  in  which  the  prosecutors 
had  placed  themselves.  To  arrest  these  fresh  libels,  which  Mr. 
Spaiude  eompared  to  ^  the  plagues  of  Egypt,*  (not,  perhaps,  very 
happily,  considering  the  purpose  for  which  those  plagues  were  in- 
flicted, and  the  character  of  the  persons  against  whom  they  were 
directed,)  he  moved,  on  the  8th  of  November,  for  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  a  criminal  information  should  not  be  filed  against  Mr. 
Buckingham.  After  a  long  debate  on  the  16th  of  November,  Sir 
Edward  East  and  Sir  Anthony  BuUer  concurred  in  granting  the  in- 
formation.   Sir  F.  Macnaghten*  dissented,  both  on  the  law  of  the 

*  See  an  amended  Report  of  Sir  F.  Macnaghten's  speech  in  *  The 
Calcutta  Journal'  for  October  3.  1823. 
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of  the  caBe>  and  abo  on  tlie  merits.  The  trial  of  this  itiformalioa 
was  delayed  hy  the  departure  of  the  two  former  Judges^  and  ulti« 
mately  preTentod  owing  to  the  arbitrary  banishment  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ipgharo,  by  those  who  had  accused  him  of  '  obstructing  the  due 
course  of  justice  !*  Thus  was  he  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
earning  a  second  triumph  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Id  the  same  month  of  Novemberi  1321»  the  Supreme  Council 
was  agitated  by  the  consideration  of  a  passage  in  '  The  Calcutta 
Journal*  of  November  9,  remarking  on  the  contrast  between  thQ 
liaise  bestowed  on  Lord  Hastings  in  English  newspapers  for  bay« 
iag  established  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India^  and  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  press ;  concluding  with  a  sarcastic  quotation  from  bia 
Lordships  speech  of  24th  of  July,  1819.    This»  it  se^ms^  was  a, 

*  grossly  personal  *  attack,  for  it  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Adam  ia 
his  anonymous  pamphlet : 

'  Every  body  knew  the  passage  quoted  to  have  been  taken  from 
his  Lordship's  speech,  not  only  from  the  publication  of  the  document 
itself,  but  from  Mr.  Buckingham's  repeated  citations  of  those.very 
pusages,  when  it  was  his  object  to  give  them  a  construction  ia 
fiivoar  of  his  assumption  of  a  latitude  they  never  were  intended  to 
convey.  He,  of  all  men,  could  least  plead  ignorance  of  their  real 
meaning,  for,  besides  the  clear  purport  of  the  speech  itself,  and  <Ae 
qualijication  with  which  the  sentiments  regarding  the  advantage  of 
pubUc  discussion  of  the  acts  of  Government  were  accompanied,  h^ 
had  been  repeatedly  and  authoritatively  corrected  for  acts  which  he 
had  attempted  to  defend  on  his  construction  of  that  speech.  This 
perversion  of  it,  on  that  occasion,  in  a  manner  still  more  grossly  and 
personally  offensive,  seemed  to  demand  the  most  serious  notice.'  * 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  every  censure  of  the  public  conduct  of  a 
statesman  is,  in  proportion  to  its  severity,  offensive,  and  an  attach 
on  his  '  personal  *  conduct.  What  is  meatt  by  '  grossly  personal/ 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  unless  it  be  that  the  passage  in  question  re- 
Ibrred  to  an  instance  of  gross  inconsistency.  Secondly,  there  was 
no  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  Lord  Hastings's  speech  of  ^4th  of 
July,  1819.  That  speech  contained  no  '  qualification.'  Mr.  Buck* 
ing^mm  never  gave  it  but  one  construction,  and  for  that  constructioa 
be  had  never  been  '  authoritatively  corrected.*  The  fit  and  neces- 
sary  occasion  to  give  that  authoritative  correction  of  a  misconstrucr 
tion,  was  in  the  composition  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter  of  the  97th 
of  January,  1820  -,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  neither  Uiat  nor 
any  other  document,  public  or  private,  official  or  demi-official,  ever 
attempted  to  repel  the  charge  of  inconsistency  by  cavilling  with  the 

*  clear  purport '  of  that  speech.  Nothing  could  well  exceed  the  in- 
discretion of  quarrelling  with  Mr.  Buckingham  on  this  ground  -,  but 
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we  have  the  foUowing  explanation  of  the  motives  which  siaid  the 
GoTen]or-(jeDeral*fl  hand^  taken  from  the  same  source  : 

*  It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  (of  the  Council  Board)  that  Mr.  Buck* 
kigfaam's  conduct  was  deserving  of  the  serious  consideration  of  Go- 
Tcmment,  and  the  seriously  hurtful  effiects  of  his  writings  were 
fully  acknowledged ;  but  it  was  observed  (by  Lord  Hastings  ?)  that 
ihe  discussion  at  that  time  about  to  take  place  in  the  Supreme 
Court  would  exhibit  the  true 'quality  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  con- 
duct. Should  he  be  acquitted,  then  the  Governor-General,  by  hav- 
ing resorted  to  a  trial,  had  avoided  the  inconvenience  of  a  harsh 
procedure  in  a  disputable  case.  Should  the  verdict  be  against  him, 
tiien  the  equity  of  a  subsequent  removal,  which  it  was  finally  anti* 
dpated  Mr.  Buckingham  would  entail  on  himself,  by  renewed  im« 
]iroprieties,  would  stand  manifest  in  the  judicial  decision.' 

From  internal  evidence,  the  above  passage  would  seen)  to  be 
transcribed  from  a  minute  by  Lord  Hastings.  One  cannot  but  admire 
the  prophetic  strain  of  the  conclusion ;  the  singular  foresight  which 
finally  anticipated  the  removal  which  Mr.  Buckingham  woiUd  eHtail 
im  himself;  and  the  satisfactory  reasoning  by  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  public  would  acquiesce  in  such  a  dispensation  of  criminal  equity. 
If  it  would  have  been  (to  use  the  softest  language)  a  harsh  pro- 
cedure to  banish  Mr.  Buckingham,  when  the  true  quality  of  his 
conduct  had  not  been  ascertained  by  a  jury,  why  was  Government  so 
often  on  the  point  of  resorting  to  this  same  procedure — so  often 
threatening  it  as  the  certain  consequence  ofihenexi  'disputable  case*  ? 
And  suppose  the  verdict  had  been  against  him,  would  /^^' judicial 
decision '  make  the  equity  of  subsequent  removal  without  trial  stand 
manifest  ?  Is  it  equitable  that  every  man  who  has  once  been  con- 
victed of  libel  by  a  jury,  should  be  thenceforward  placed  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law  f  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  in- 
volved in  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Government  of  India  on 
the  subject  of  the  press. 

It  was  known  to  all  Calcutta  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robison, 
-of  his  Majesty's  24th  Foot,  was  the  author  of  the  letters  signed 
*  Sam.  Sobbrsidbs.*  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Java,  where  he  had  been  employed 
in  a  political  capacity  by  Lord  Minto,  whose  «id-de-camp  he  had 
been.  He  was  much  esteemed  and  loved  in  the  regiment  he  cooh- 
-manded,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  court-martial  or  jury,  if  ar- 
raigned as  a  soldier  or  a  citizen.  But  the  frank  earnestness  of  his 
style  was  not  adapted  to  a  country  where  the  Press,  though  it  had 
4)een  proclaimed  to  be  free,  was  beset  with  pit-^ftdls,  man-traps,  and 
spring-guns.  Being  at  Naspore,  in  the  very  centre  of  India,  in 
April  18^,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  '  The  Cakuito 
Journal,'  under  the  signature  of  '  A  Military  Friend,'  asserting,  in 
strong  but  general  terms,  that  within  the  kst  three  years,  but  par- 
tiealarly  within  the  last  year,  the  exposures  and  discusskms  of  whkk 
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^fiee  press  bad  been  tbe  mediom,  bad  exdCed  a  vboleoome  feai; 
«od  useful  zeal  tbrougbout  every  department,  and  bad  checked  man 
abuses  and  introduced  more  improvements,  than  all  tbe  orders,  laws, 
and'  r^ukftions  in  the  civil  and  military  codes  -,  concluding  With 
proposing  some  questions  as  to  the  authority  by  which  local  rank  was  ' 
'OOUfciTed  on  officers  fai  ^e  service  of  the  Nizam  and  other  Native 
poiMTS.  Hk  name  of  &e  author  having  been  extorted  from  Mr. 
Bttddngfaam,  ihe  Government  passed  tbe  fbfiowing  resolutions  : 

'  That  a  letter,  under  the  signature  of  '  A  Military  Friend,*  pub- 
lished in  'The  Calcutta  Journal,*  of  the  17th  instant,  is  a  gross  insult 
to  tbe  Honourable  Company*s  Government,  falsely  and  slanderously 
asserting  that  divers  abuses  and  oppressions  were  permitted  by  that 
iSovemfnent,  nniil  they  were  exposed  in  the  above  newspaper ;  and 
encouraging  the  thoughtless  to  represent  grievances  through  that 
channel,  with  all  tbe  distortions  which  inexperience  or  malignity 
might  prompt,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  legitimate  source  of  re* 
dress,  where  the  grounds  <^  complaint  would  be  justly  measured. 

'  That,  as  the  Editor  of '  The  Calcutta  Journal '  bos  acknowledged 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Roblson,  of  his  Majesty's  24tb  regi- 
ment, to  have  written  the  letter  in  question,  and  to  have  sent  it  to 
him  (the  Editor)  for  publication,  tbe  Govemor-Genend  in  Council 
must  deem  it  inexpedient,  for  the  interests  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany, that  the  said  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Roblson,  (unless  he 
can  disprove  the  charge  made  against  him  by  the  Editor  of  '  The 
Calcutta  Journal,*)  should  be  placed  in  any  situation  where  an  in^- 
portant  trust  may  devolve  upon  him. 

'  That  the  above  opinion  be  communicated  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  that  his  Excellency  be  requested  to  act  in  consonance 
4o  it.* 

Lord  Hastings  having,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  received  these 
Tesohi^ns,  which  he  had  drawn  up  as  Governor-General^ — end  en 
the  misrepresentations  contained  in  which  it  is  needless  to  com- 
ment,— directed  Colonel  Robison  to  proceed  to  England  immediately^ 
upon  leave  of  absence,  there  to  abide  tbe  decision  of  the  Duke 
^f  York  and  the  King  ; — that  is.  Colonel  Robison  was  sentenced 
to  relinquish  the  command  of  his  regiment,  (which  was  des- 
tined to  return  to  England  next  year,)  and  to  undertake  a  journey 
•of  seven  hundred  miles,  partly  through  an  unhealthy  country,  at 
the  most  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  while  his  own  health 
^as  already  seriously  impaired.  Under  these  trying  circumstai^cet,. 
and  feeling  as  if  power  bad  done  its  worst,  be  addressed  a  letter 
to  Government,  dated  the  9th  of  June,  expressive  of  unmea- 
sured resentment  against  the  Commander-in-Chief.  A  few  days 
after  its  dispatch,  he  addressed  a  second  letter  to  Government,  re- 
questing permission  to  recall  the  first,  as  having  been  written  under 
the  impulse  of  highly-irritated  feelings.  This  request  was  not  com- 
plied with  i  and  Colonel  Robison  was  arraigned  before  a  eourt-mar* 
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tial  at  Bombay^  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1832,  on  the  following  diaiges 
preferred  byorderof  the  most  noble  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India : 
'  1.  For  conduct  incompatible  \nth  the  duty  of  an  officer,  in  tra- 
ducing the  Government  under  which  his  Majesty's  ordeTs  had  placed 
him,  by  describing  and  characterising  a  public  resolution  and  mea- 
sure of  that  Government,  relative  to  Lieutenant-Colond  Robison,  as 
a' military  officer,  as  ''  an  unwarrantable,  tyrannical  exercise  of  au- 
thority, which  reduces  every  officer  in  India  to  a  state  of  slavery 
equal  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Russian  service,"  the  above 
malignant  expressions  forming  part  of  the  first  paragraph  of  a  letter, 
dated  the  9th  of  June,  1822,  addressed,  and  sent  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Robison,  to,  and  received  by,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Su* 
preme  Government ;  and  in  which,  instead  of  offering  any  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct,  or  soliciting  any  redress,  he  declares,  that  *'  he 
does  not  entertain  the  smallest  hope  of  justice  or  redress,  from  a 
Qovemment  capable  of  acting  as  the  Government  (as  he  therein  al- 
leges) had  acted  towards  him." 

'  2.  For  having  pointed  insulting  and  scandalous  remarks  at  the 
head  of  the  Supreme  Government,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robison's  military  Commander-in-Chief,  in  the 
eighth  paragraph  of  the  above  letter  -,  and  in  particular,  in  stating, 
that  he  hoped  the  head  of  the  Government  would  promulgate  that 
a  "  is  resolved  to  turn  any  officer  out  of  the  country  at  twenty- 
four  hours*  notice,  who  dares  to  publish  a  single  comment  or  senti- 
jAent  upon  public  affairs  displeasing  to  them,  no  matter  what  motives 
actuated  him  -,  if  the  Government  fancy  it  contains  the  least  offen- 
sive matter,  the  writer  shall  be  turned  out  of  his  house  and  quarters 
like  a  dog  with  the  mange,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  left, 
sick  or  wen,  ready,  or  not  ready,  to  march  off,  and  embark  for 
Europe,  if  the  sea-coast  be  seven  hundred  miles  distant." 

'  3.  For  abusive  and  grossly  insubordinate  language  applied  to, 
and  highly  reflecting  on,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  tenth  and 
elevenm  paragraphs  of  the  above  letter,  charging  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  "  taking  to  himself  the  peculiar  merit  of  inflicting  on  him 
(Lieutenant-Colonel  Robison)  truly  despotic,  degrading,  and  in- 
human measures ;"  and  accusing  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  "  more 
inconsistencies,  acts  of  injustice,  and  bare-faced  abuses  of  power  and 
patronage,  during  his  command  of  the  army  in  India,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  die  annals  of  military  transactions  for  fifty  years  before  he 
out  to  India." 


Whereupon  the  Court  passed  the  following  sentence : 

'  The  Court  having  maturely  weighed  and  considered  all  that  has 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what  has  been 
brought  forward  on  the  defence,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Robison,  of  his  Majesty*s  24th  r^ment^ 
is  Guilty  of  all  and  every  part  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him« 
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with  the  exception  of  the  word  '^  scandaloas,*'  contained  in  the  second 
charge^  of  which  they  do  therefore  acquit  him. 

•  '  The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  as  above  specified, 
do  therefore  adjudge  him,  the  said  Lieutenant-Colonel  WHliam 
Sobison,  to  be  reprimanded  in  such  manner  as  the  officer  approving 
this  sentence  may  think  proper. 

'  The  Court  are  induced  to  award  this  lenient  sentence  in  conse 
quence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robison's  long  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices, and  the  high  character  which  he  has  produced  on  his  defence, 
from  the  late  Crovemor-General,  as  a  confidential  servant  of  Go* 
ipemment. 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  in  selecting  the  criminatory  epithets 
with  which  the  above  charges  were  introduced,  those  which  might 
bring  into  question  the  truth  of  the  matter  extracted  from  the  de- 
fendant's letter  had  been  studiously  excluded.  But  that  artifice 
could  not  narrow  the  ground  of  his  defence  to  the  mere  fact  of 
his  having  written  the  letter,  and  to  the  abstract  applicability  of 
the  epithets  in  the  charge.  As  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  com- 
prehended the  law,  the  fact,  and  the  apportionment  of  punishment, 
they  were  bound  to  consider  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the 
letter ;  and,  after  allowing  for  the  provocation  given  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  most  severe  punishment  without  trial,  for  a  supposed  non- 
military  offence,  in  which  the  appropriate  tribunal  would  have  dis- 
covered no  guilt,  to  find  what  degree  of  malice  and  insubordinatum 
remained  to  actuate  the  writer  of  the  remonstrance,  which  formed 
the  ground  of  the  charges,  and  to  proportion  the  punishment  to  the 
extent  of  euilt  so  found.  It  was  manifest,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Hastings  virtually  stood  on  his  trial  before  the  court-martial,  and, 
as  far  as  character  was  concerned,  even  more  seriously  than  Cokmel 
Robison.  His  Lordship  appeared  in  tlmt  Court,  by  his  attorney, 
the  Judge  Advocate-General,  under  the  most  unfavourable  and  re- 
volting circumstances ;  attempting  to  conclude  with  judicial  for- 
malities what  had  been  begun  in  arbitrary  violence.  He  delivered 
to  them,  bound  hand  and  foot,  a  victim  whom  be  himself— judging 
in  his  own  cause — had  unjustly  condemned,  and  required  them  to 
complete  the  sacrifice.  He  who  had  acted  in  contempt  of  law  and 
justice,  now  invoked  their  assistance  to  punish  the  reproaches  which 
had  been  wrung  from  the  object  of  his  proscription.  What  other 
answer  could  have  been  expected  from  men  far  removed  from  every 
iource  of  prejudice  or  partiality,  connected  with  the  matter  submitted 
to  their  decision,  than  that  which  the  court-martial  actually  re- 
turned ?  The  only  thing  objectionable  in  their  sentence  is,  their 
assigning,  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  light  punishment  they  had  awarded, 
a  circumstance  in  itself  insuflicient  to  account  for  their  lenity,  and 
which  must  have  had  the  least  influence  in  determining  their  judg- 
ment.   They  ought  either  to  have  introduced  a  reference  to  other 
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QonsideiatbiMy  as  wdlaatodiaracter  and  services,  or  have  supprat* 
ed  all  mention  of  their  motives. 

Hie  remarks  hy  Lord  Hastings  on  the  above  sentence,  published 
in  Genoral  Orders,  dated  Calcutta,  November  12,  1829,  after  insist* 
ing  on  the  inaccuracy  just  adverted  to,  contain  the  following 
passage: 

'  When  the  prisoner  admitted  the  ''imprudence and  impropriety** 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  he  expressed  no  contrition ;  so  tiiat  his 
sense  of  error  appears  to  have  extended  merely  to  the  consequeaoes 
of  which  he  supposed  himself  to  be  in  peril.  He  simply  accounts 
for  the  intemperance  of  his  language  by  saying,  that  he  had  written 
under  the  impulse  of  an  irritated  spirit,  an  excuse  inadmisnble  in 
itself;  while  he  defeats  even  that  plea  by  maintaining  the  principle 
of»  which  he  acted  in  a  manner  that  aggravates  the  original  offence.'* 

This  is  the  invariable  language  of  the  Judge  in  his  own  cause,  of 
which  we  have  had  so  many  examples  in  the  preceding  pages,  and 
shall  have  still  more.  The  excuse  of  irritation  from  being  trampled 
on,  is  inadmissible  !  And  a  justification  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  had  acted,  supported  by  arguments  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  accuser,  is  an  aggravation  of  the  original  offence  ! 

Being  released  from  arrest.  Colonel  Robison  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, but  died  the  day  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  whence 
his  remains  were  brought  on  shore  and  interred.  How  ftu*  mental 
anxiaty  and  distress,  coH>perating  with  exposure  and  fatigue,  may 
have  contributed  to  shorten  his  earthly  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  He  was,  probably,  spared  much  disappointment,  since  the 
King  was  pleased  to  express  unqualified  disi^probation  of  the  sen* 
tence  of  the  eourt-martkl,  and  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Hastings.  In  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Y<nrk  to  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
dated  Horse  Guards,  6th  June,  1833,  are  the  following  passages  : 

'  That  individual  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Robison)  had  by  delibe^ 
rate  ads,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  biro,  subjected  himself,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  a  strong  censure  passed  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  to  the 
consequent  order  for  bis  immediate  departure  from  that  country ; 
in  the  next,  to  trial  before  a  general  court-martial,  on  charges  re- 
sulting from  his  obstinate  adherence  to  the  unjustifiable  course 
which  had  drawn  upon  him  so  deserved  and  so  necessary  a  censure. 
His  Majesty  commands  me  to  say,  that  he  cannot  reprobate  in  terms 
sufficiently  strong,  the  extraordinary  and  culpable  latitude  and  license 
which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robison  had  permitted  himself  to  assume 
in  his  communications,  whether  as  conveyed  to  the  press  and  avowed 
by  him,  or  as  addressed  to  the  official  authorities :  the  first  showing 
a  determination  to  bring  into  public  contempt,  and  to  thereby  sub" 
vert,  that  Government  under  which  he  was  employed  in  the  command 
n^oH  armed  force;  the  second,  deliberately  setting  at  defiance  all 
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wjAaAtf,  ciftt  and  miBlaiy,  and  teadnig  to  Ite  destmctioii  of  those 
prmdi^  of  military  rabofdination^  wbkh  it  is  the  first  duty  of  ati 
ofl&cer  to  support,  and  to  inculcate  by  example  and  precept/  The 
•King  was  further  pleased  to  observe, '  that  if  sudi  proceedings  were 
tolerated,  if  they  were  not  most  decidedly  ched^,  the  troops  in* 
.tended  fof  the  protection  of  the  state,  would,  in  the  hands  of  men 
disposed  to  resort  to  them,  or  to  sanction  them,  become  the  active 
engines  of  its  destruction.  That  nevertheless  the  officers  composii^ 
the  court-martial  which  tried  Lieutenant-Ck>lonel  Robison,  who 
were  sworn,  therefore,  to  decide  upon  the  chan^  brought  against 
him  according  to  evidence,  without  partiality  or  mvour,  and  accoidiog 
to  their  consciences,  have  thought  fit,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
thus  solemnly  imposed  upon  them,  deliberately  to  pronounce  Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel  Robison  guilty  of  traducing  the  Government  under 
which  he  was  serving,  and  of  falsely  imputing  injustice  and  abuse 
of  power  to  the  Commander-in-Chief)  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  de* 
dedare,  under  the  same  solemn  obligation,  that  there  was  nothing 
scandalous  in  such  guilty  conduct ;  and  that  the  Court  having,  m 
administering  justice  according  to  their  oaths,  found  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Robison  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  have 
placed,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  sense  which  they  enter- 
tain of  Ike  extent  of  the  crime,  by  applying  to  it  only  a  reprinumd  of 
the  slightest  character/ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  his  Majesty  was  advised  to  com- 
municate to  the  army  of  India  on  the  case  of  Colonel  Robison,  d^ 
which  the  banning  was  an  alleged  anonymous  libel,  of  which  the 
puUisher  was  '  obliged  to  give  up  the  author  ,**  the  middle  was  a 
sentence  of  banishment  without  trial,  and  the  end  was  the  just  sen- 
tence of  a  Court,  who,  as  in  the  preceding  letter  they  are  three  times 
reminded,  were  sworn  to  decide  without  partiality  or  £Etvour,  and 
who,  for  not  seeing  Colonel  Robison*s  conduct  with  the  eyes  of  his 
accusers,  were  slmrply  reprimanded !  The  '  deliberate  acts  '  of 
Colonel  Robison  were  his  deliberate  opinions  published  anony- 
mously ;  and  if  he  exaggerated  the  benefits  of  a  free  press,  that 
exaggeration  redotmded  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  whidi  he^ 
trusting  to  the  solemn  declarations  of  Lord  Hastings,  believed  to 
have  conferred  that  fruitful  benefit.  If  Lord  Hastings  bad  not 
grossly  violated  those  declarations,  he  could  not  have  ascertained  the 
Act  of  Colonel  Robison^s  having  written  the  letter,  nor  could  ^e 
have  made  '  a  Star  Chamber  business  of  it.'  These  considerations 
should  have  had  some  weight  with  his  Majesty's  advisers.  This 
court-martial,  moreover,  did  not  find  Colonel  Robison  guilty  of 
*  falsely  imputing  injustice  and  abuse  of  power  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,'  but  only  of  intemperately  reproaching  him  for  ii^ustice. 
Nor  was  the  sentence  of  the  Court  demonstrative  of  their  sense  of 
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the  9xi0Bit  of  the  enrnt  set  forth  in  the  charges^  hut  of  the  extent  of 
crime  proved  to  their  satisfiEurtioii^  onder  all  the  circumataoces  of  the 
caie. 

When  Mr.  Buckingham  had  heen  compelled  to  surrender  the 
name  cyf  the  author  of  the  letter  signed  '  A  Military  Friend/  he  nei- 
ther knew  what  construction  Government  put  on  it,  nor  what  mea- 
sures they  intended  to  pursue  against  its  author.  But  in  reply  to 
an  absurd  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  letter  by  a  correspond 
dent,  in  a  virulent  hostile  journal  called  '  The  John  Bull/  he  vin- 
dicated its  tendency,  and  expressed  his  concurrence  in  its  main  doc- 
trines as  understood  by  him.  As  usual,  this  defence,  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  20th  of  May,  was  held  an  aggravation  of  the 
the  original  offence. 

'  The  occasion  was  artfully  taken/  says  the  author  of  the  '  State- 
ment of  Facts/  '  of  exciting  by  anticipation  the  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration of  the  public/ and  he  had  again  the  effrontery  to  quote  the 
QUALIFIED  declaration  of  the  Govemor-Geneml  in  favour  of  a  free 
press,  in  defence  of  the  general  tone  of  his  paper,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  intimations  he  had  received  that  tbe  recorded  regulations 
of  (jovemment  were  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct.     It  is  not  pos- 

aiBLB  TO  CONCEIVE  A  MORE  GROSS  AND  OPEN  INSULT  TO  GOVERN- 
MENT THAN  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  HIS  DEFENCE  OF  A  PAPER  WHICH 
HE    KNEW    HAD  EXCITED    ITS    DISPLEASURE.'      '  By  hiS    defcnCC    of 

Lieut*CoL  Robison's  letter,  he  became  equally  responsible  for  it 
(even  if  the  pubUcation  had  not  made  him  so)  with  the  author,  and 
the  same  measure  of  punishment  ought  to  have  been  dealt  out  to 
both/  '  A  proposition  to  that  effect  was  supported  by  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  Counci],  but  it  was  negatived  under  the  provisions  cf 
33  Geo.  III.  c.  62.  sec.  47/ 

The  animadversions  which  Mr.  Buckingham  published  in  his 
Journal  of  July  30,  1892,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jameson  to 
be  superintendent  of  a  school  for  Native  doctors,  were  next  brought 
imder  the  notice  of  Grovernment  by  Mr.  Jameson,  who  claimed  their 
protection.  This  paper,  undoubtedly,  contained  a  pretty  severe 
attack  on  the  public  conduct  of  Mr.  Jameson,  and  a  no  less  decided 
censure  on  that  of  the  Grovernment,  which  had  made  an  appointment 
open  to  so  many  objections.  Yet  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  inter- 
fered on  so  many  occasions  of  less  moment,  and  "when  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  a  breach  of  the  peace,  did  not  tiiink  this  '  a  fit 
■ubject  for  the  interference  of  Government  -,  **  though,  on  the 
principles  maintained  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  letters,  it  was  the  fittest 
that  bid  erer  occurred  ^  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Jame- 
son contrived  to  fiusten  a  personal  quarrel  on  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
they  foudit  a  duel  on  the  5th  of  August.  If  the  press  had  been 
£ree,  or  if  Lord  Hastings  had  always  respected  that  '  national  right 
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of  his  fe1]oW'6Ql]ject6/  Ms  was  an  oocasioii  on  which  Ihe  haad 
of  the  European  conmaunity  might  have  interposed  his  paternal 
advice  with  peculiar  propriety  and  advantage. 

As  the  objections  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  urged  against  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Jameson  to  fill  the  new  office  were  of  a  strictly 
public  nature^  unmixed  with  any  allusion  to  his  private  character, 
conduct,  history,  or  connections,  they  ought  to  have  been  met  in 
the  same  spirit.  All  that  there  was  of  exaggeration  in  the  account 
of  the  time  required  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  appertaining  to 
the  several  offices  previously  held  by  Mr.  Jamson,  might  have  been 
repelled  5  and  his  qualifications,  as  a  linguist,  might  have  challenged 
competition ;  though  it  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  show  that 
there  was  not  a  radical  error  in  the  plan  of  the  institution,  in  making 
the  Native  languages  the  mediiun  of  teaching  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  to  Natives,  who  retained  all  their  prejudices  against 
the  dissection  of  human  bodies,  and  other  professional  ope- 
rations. So  few  will  submit  to  the  painful  and  unprofitable 
acquisition  of  the  Native  languages,  that  there  were  many 
chances  against  him  who  had  best  surmounted  those  difficul- 
ties, possessing  both  willingness  to  accept  the  office,  and  the  other 
requisites  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  its  duties.  And  when  all  gifts 
were  combined  in  one  person,  the  students  could  have  access  to  no 
books  but  those  which  he  wrote  or  translated ;  whereas,  if  a  know- 
kge  of  the  English  language,  and  a  freedom  from  prejudices,  were 
required  in  the  students,  there  would  be  nothing  to  impede  the  com- 
munication of  a  complete  professional  education.  The  incompati- 
bility of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  School,  with  that  of 
Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board,  under  whose  immediate  control 
and  superintendence  the  whole  estabUshment  was  placed,  might 
also  have  embarrassed  the  apologists  for  the  appointment.  The  illus- 
tration of  this  part  of  the  case  by  the  almost  incredible  but  perfectly 
authentic  anecdote  of  Mr.  Manesty,  resident  at  Bussorah,  deserves 
a  secure  corner  and  lasting  record  in  the  history  of  British  India.* 

The  last  correspondence  between  Lord  Hastings  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, on  the  subject  of  the  Press,  is  not  the  least  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  the  degree  of  practical  freedom  permitted  to  it  was  not 
incidentally  adverted  to,  but  formed  the  substance  of  the  discussion. 
As  the  period  of  his  Lordship*s  departure  approached,  Mr.  Buck- 
in^iam,  ever  too  credulous  on  that  point,  imagined  that  ^  he  had 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing*  that  his  Lordship  was  disposed 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Press,  and  to  revert  to  the  principles  he  had 
avowed  on  the  ^4th  July,  1819.  Accordingly,  when  in  August, 
1822,  the  Editor  of  the  '  John  Bull*  sneered  at  the  idea  of  a  Free 
Press  in  India  as  equally  pernicious  and  ridiculous,  as  a  thing 
that  never  had  existed,  nor  ought  to  exist,  Mr.  Buckingham 
■  ■     — — — ^i^^ 

•  See  '  Oriental  Herald '  for  Jaa^iary  1824,  p.  65. 
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tlM^t  that  he  vat  vindkating  the  character  of  Lord  Hasiiiigff 
fat  sincerity  as  well  as  wisdom,  in  maintaining,  on  the  authority  of 
his  Lordship's  speech  in  1819,  that  a  Free  Press  Aod  existed,  and 
ought  to  exist,  in  India.  Of  course  he  (did  not  deny  that  the  arbi* 
trary  power  of  {ransnmMion  afforded  the  UE^ans  of  destroying,  not 
only  Uie  liberty  of  the  Press,  but  every  other  liberty ;  but  he  con- 
tended, first,  that  Lord  Hastings  pledged  himself,  in  1819,  not  to 
use  that  power  for  the  purpose  of  invading  that '  freedom  of  publi- 
cation which  he  regarded  as  a  natural  right  of  his  fellow-subjects  ;' 
secondly,  that  there  no  where  existed  a  single  law  or  regulation  im- 
.  posing  restraints  on  the  Indian  Press.  Both  these  positions  were 
incontrovertible ;  for  when  the  Regulation  for  licensing  the  Press 
was  registered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  April  18^3,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  prior  law  or  regulation  which  afforded  the  slight- 
est precedent  or  analogy  for  its  enactments.  The  restrictions 
contained  in  the  Circular  of  August  19,  1818,  were,  therefore, 
'  in  point  of  fact,  and  in  point  of  law,  mere  waste  paper,*  though 
very  significant  intimations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Governor- 
General  was  determined  to  abuse  a  power,  which  has  never  in  a 
single  instance,  and  never  could  be  justifiably  exercised.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Editor  of  the  *  John  Bull*  insisted  that  the  restric- 
tions of  August  19,  18t28,  possessed  a  force  and  validity  which 
could  not  belong  to  any  act  emanating  firom  Uie  s<de  authority  of 
the  Governor-General  ^  and  that  the  '  winged  words'  of  a  Governor- 
General  could  not  repeal  or  suspend  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council.  The  efficacy,  however,  of  the  rttoln- 
tion  in  question  depended  on  the  momentary  caprice  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, whose  $ole  will,  independently  of  the  coDCurrcnee- 
of  his  Council,  determined  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty. 

While  these  Editors  were  daily  producing  their  rival  Amphytrions, 
to  the  great  amusement  and  amazement  of  the  public,  and  while  it 
.  seemed  doubtfiil  with  which  of  the  two  Lord  Hastings  would  iden- 
tify himself,  he  (if  we  may  judge  from  sure  internal  evidence)  wrote 
the  following  letter,  and  sent  it  for  transcription  and  signature  to 
the  office  of  the  Acting  Chief  Secretary : 

'  To  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal. 
'  Sib,  General  Department. 

*  1. — ^The  attention  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  has  been 

called  to  a  discussion  in  the  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  of  the  dlst  ultimo^ 

respecting  the  power  of  Government  to  forbid  the  further  continu- 

.  ance  within  the  British  territories  in  India  of  any  European  not  being 

a  covenanted  servant  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

'  2. — ^With  a  suppression  of  facts,  most  mischievous,  as  tending 
to  betray  others  into  penal  error,  you  have  put  out  of  view  the  cir- 
cumstauce  that  the  residence  alluded  to,  if  it  be  without  a  license,  ia 
criminal  by  the  law  of  En^and  >  while,  if  the  residence  be  sanc-^ 
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tbiied  1^  Bcense,  h  k  upon  the  speckd  recorded  eonM^tidn^  tMt 
eimply  of  obedience  to  wlmt  the  Locd  Govermneiit  may  %&t  cause 
1o  enjoin^  bat  to  Hie  bokHng  a  conduct  wfaicb  that  Oovemment 
ahall  deem  to  merit  its  coutiteiiatice  and  protection  |  a  breach  at 
ff^ach  <xNidition  forfeits  the  indulgence^  and  renders  it  liaMe  ta 
extinction. 

'  3. — ^This  provision^  wbieb  the  L^slature  of  your  country  ba» 
thought  proper  to  enact,  (58  Geo.  UL,  cap.  165,  sect.  36,)  you 
have  daringly  endeavoured  to  discredit  and  nullify,  by  asserting  that 
"  transmission  for  offences  through  the  Press  is  a  power  wholly 
unknown  to  the  law  -,"  that  '*  no  regulation  exists  in  the  statute- 
book  for  restraining  the  Press  in  IncUa  -"  and,  that  "  the  more  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  transmission  is  examined,  the  more  it  must 
excite  the  abhorrence  of  all  just  minds.*' 

*  4. — Ho  comment  is  requisite  on  the  gross  disingenuousness  at 
describing  as  a  tyrannous  authority,  that  power,  the  legality  and 
justice  of  which  you  had  acknowledged  by  your  voluntary  accept- 
ance of  a  leave,  granted  on  terms  involving  your  express  recognition 
to  that  effect.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  particularise  the  maay 
minor  indecencies  in  the  paper  observed  upon,  since  you  have 
brought  the  matter  to  one  decisive  point. 

'  5. — ^Whether  the  act  of  the  British  Legislature,  or  the  opinion 
of  an  individual,  shall  be  predominant,  is  now  at  issue.  It  is  thenee 
imperative  on  the  duty  of  the  Local  Government  to  put  the  subject 
at  rest.  The  long-tried  forbearance  of  the  Governor-General  will 
fully  prove  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  he  adopts  a  measure 
of  harshness ;  and  even  now,  his  Excellency  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  give  you  the  advantage  of  one  more  warning.  You  are  now 
finally  apprised,  if  you  shall  again  venture  to  impeach  the  validity 
of  Uie  statute  quoted,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  power  vested  by  it 
in  the  chief  authority  here,  or  shall  treat  with  disregard  any  ofiMal 
ii^unction,  past  or  future,  from  Government,  whether  comnwnicated 
in  terms  of  command,  or  in  the  gentler  language  of  intimation,  yovr 
license  will  be  immediately  cancelled,  vad  you  wiU  be  ordmd  to 
depart  forthwith  from  India. — I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

'C.   LnSHINOTON, 

'  Acting  Chief  Sec.  to  Gov/ 
'  Council  Chamber,  Sept.  6,  1825. 

The  errors  of  fact  and  reasoning,  of  principle  and  feeling,  con- 
tained in  every  line  of  the  above  letter,  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are 
well  exposed  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  reply,  of  the  9th  Septembtf, 
1892. 

Lord  Hastings  resigned  the  Government  on  the  13th  of  January^ 
1893,  and  in  less  than  a  month,  his  successor,  Mr.  Adam,  caused  it 
to  be  intimated  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  that  if  he  should  be  fawoA  in 
the  East  Indies  from  and  after  2ie  15^  of  April  next,  he  wonU  be 
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smt  iortirwiih  to  the  United  Kiagdom.  His  aUe^  oiieiice'wii& 
hufing  qnettioDed  the  propriety  of  appoioting  the  ReF.  Dr.  Bryoe 
to  be  Clerk  to  the  Committee  £oir  Contrailiog  the  Expenditure  of 
Stationery  in  Public  Offices^  not  only  by  adverting  to  the  unfitness 
of  such  a  union  of  spiritual  and  secular  functions,  but  by  insinuat* 
ing  that  the  reverend  gentleman  might  be  in  some  measure  indebted 
fix  this  mark  of  lavour  to  his  having  contributed  a  series  of  virulent 
and  blundering  attacks  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  private  character,  in 
letters  signed  *  A  Faiend  of  Bankss/  *  of  which  Dr.  Bryce  was 
understood  to  be  the  author,  and  responsibility  for  every  line  of 
which  he  declared,  in  a  published  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  that 
he  '  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  proud  '  to  undertake.  Indeed, 
the  free  course,  not  to  say  patronage^  given,  towards  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings,  to  a  series  of  letters  directly 
instigating  Government  and  individuals  to  all  manner  of  violence 
and  outrage  against  Mr.  Buckingham,  was  one  of  the  most  observ- 
able things  in  the  conduct  held  by  Government  towards  the  Press. 
'  Dans  les  pays,*  says  D*Alembert,  '  ou  la  presse  nest  pas  libre,  la 
license  d*insulter  les  gens  de  lettres  par  les  satyres,  n'est  qu*  une 
preuve  de  peu  de  consideration  r^lle  qu*on  a  pour  eux,  du  plaisir 
mhne  qu*on  prend  k  les  voir  insult^.  £t  pourquoi  est-il  plus 
permis  d'outrager  un  homme  de  lettres  qui  honore  sa  nation,  que 
de  rendre  ridicule  un  homme  en  place  qui  avilit  la  sienne  ?  Si  on 
croit  devoir  laisser  un  libre  cours  aux  libelles  et  aux  satyres,  en  ce 
cas  que  toutes  les  conditions  et  tons  les  ^tats  en  puissent  6tre 
indi£feremment  Tobjet.'  f 

It  appears  that  if,  instead  of  the  tone  of  pleasantry  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  employed  on  this  occasion,  tutus  nimium  timidusque 
prodelke,  he  had  used  as  direct  and  serious  animadversion  as  he  did 
on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jameson,  his  o£fence  would  not  have 
been  held  to  be  sensibly  aggravated,  nor  could  any  additional 
guardedness  of  expression  have  extenuated  it.  We  learn  from  the 
'  Statement  of  Facts,*  that '  the  unimportant  nature  of  the  appoint- 
ment referred  to  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  publication  of  the  Sth  of 
February,  and  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  remarks  themselves, 
can  in  no  degree  affect  the  question  of  his  expulsion,  nor  are  the 
merits  of  the  arrangement  itself  in  any  respect  involved  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  The  Govemor-General*s  objection  was,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  the  assumption  by  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  of 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  Government,  and 
bringing  public  measures  and  the  conduct  of  public  men,  as  well  aa 
the  conduct  of  private  individuals,  before  the  bar  of  what  Mr. 
Buckingham  and  his  associates  miscall  public  opinion.*  And 
'  there  appeared  no  other  measure  so  well  calculated  to  stop  the 

*  Part  of  the  set  of  libels  of  which  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  said, 
April  7,  1823,  that  he  could  not  even  think  of  them  without  horror, 
t  Stsai  sur  les  gms  de  lettres,  in  his  Mdanges. 
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evil  M  ttMlt  propped  bjr  tbe  QoTenicH>GcncraL*— '  Betidn, 
sion  18  the  onhf  mode  of  punishment  with  which  the  Legitliitafe 
has  urmed  the  Giwemment  against  such  assaults  on  its  di^ty  and 
authority ;  and  the  Governor-General  conceived  that,  in  proposii^ 
to  exeicise  that  power  in  the  instance  here  alluded  to,  he  was  using 
it  sUrictly  as  a  shield^  and  not  as  a  weapon  of  offence.* 

If  it  had  heen  permitted  to  Government  to  ddiberate  whether 
Mr.  Buckingham  should  he  piUoried,  fined,  imprisoned  at  Cfannar, 
Asseefgfaur,  or  St*  Helena,  thore  might  have  been  room  for  choice 
and  for  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  selection  -,  but  when  the 
Legislature  had  armed  the  Governor-General  with  no  other  weapon 
than  a  bare  $hield,  wherewith  he  might  thrust  his  adversary  to  such 
a  distance,  that  half  the  convex  world  should  intervene  between 
them,  whenever  he  considered  his  dignity  assaulted  by  the  expres- 
sion of  an  unfiivourable  opinion  of  his  measures,  the  transaction  is 
freed  from  every  possible  objection ! 

About  this  time  the  fbUowing  anecdote  was  quoted,*  as  illustra-- 
tive  of  the  extent  to  which  indulgence  may  be  carried  in  pronoun- 
cing judgment  on  the  use  of  his  '  shield,'  from  which  a  supreme 
ruler  may  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  shrink  : 

'  At  leaving  the  Court  of  Pella,  Aristotle  recommended  as  worthy 
of  accompanying  Alexander  on  his  Persian  expedition,  his  own 
kinsman,  CaJlisthenes,  an  Olynthian,  a  learned,  and  certainly  an 
honest  man,  but  of  a  morose,  unaccommodating  temper,  pertina- 
ciously  attached  to  the  old  system  of  republics,  which  the  father  of 
Alexander  had  overturned  in  Greece  5  equally  daring  and  inflexible 
in  his  purposes,  and  unseasonably  bold  in  his  speech.  Aristotle 
himself  perceived  and  lamented  his  faults,  and  admonished  him,  in 
a  line  of  Homer,  "  That  his  unbridled  tongue  might  occasion  his 
early  death/'t  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Callisthenes,  not  re- 
flecting that  he  who  has  once  condescended  (in  the  words  of  Arrian) 
to  be  attendant  on  a  king,  ought  never  to  be  wanting  in  due  defer- 
ence to  his  will,  rudely  and  outrageously  opposed  Ale3Lander*s  reso- 
lution of  exacting  the  same  marks  of  homage  from  the  Greeks 
which  were  cheerfully  paid  to  him  by  the  Persians.  The  manner 
of  Callisthenes's  punishment  and  death  is  related  more  variously 
than  almost  any  historical  event  of  such  public  notoriety  -,  but  most 
writers  concur  in  opinion,  that  he  met  with  the  just  rewaed 
OP  his  rashness  and  arrogance.* 

Mr.  Buckingham  embarked  on  board  the  Sir  Edward  Paget  om 
the  2d  of  Marcn,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1823.     After  his  arrival  he  found  that  distance  and  other  causes 

•  From  Dr.  GOlies's  '  Translafion  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics/ 
vol.  i.,  p.  27. 

t  The  Hne  cited  by  Dr.  Gilfies,  Iliad,  xviii.  95,  refers  to  tiie  deaA  of 
Achilles  m  battie.  It  might  be  appropriately  quoted  by  Aristotle,  but  ft 
IS  here  mistranslated. 
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.fgvmkUd  hk  obtuniiiip  from  Cakotta  Ait  evidence,  mUKnt  wUdi 
be  ooold  not  bring  his  case  before  a  jury  5  a  circumstance  to  bere- 
ipcetted,  not  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  awarded  ade- 
cmate  conpensation  for  the  injury  he  bad  sustained,  but  because  his 
fidhire  in  such  a  pursuit,  from  the  unbounded  latitude  with  whidi 
the  statute  had  conferred  arbitrary  power  on  the  GoTemor-Gen^ra], 
«nd  the  anxious  care  with  which  it  had  barred  every  daim  to  redress 
against  its  exercise,  would  have  Inrougfat  more  impressively  home  to 
every  man  the  question  whether  stub  a  state  of  the  law  reflects 
honour  or  disgrace  on  England. 

We  may  contrast  the  immunity  with  which  the  law  has  invested 
Ctovemors  of  India  against  actions  on  the  case  by  British  subjects 
expelled  from  India,  with  the  verdicts  obtained  against  other  Cro*> 
vemors  for  similar  injuries. 

In  177I>  General  Mostyn,  Governor  of  Minorca,  arrested  one 
Fabrigas,  and  banished  him  to  Carthagena,  in  Spain,  on  pretence  of 
Ub  having  been  guilty  of  a  riot,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  a  mutiny, 
though  the  man  had  only  presented  a  petition  against  certain  regu* 
kiions  imposing  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  wine.  Fabrigas  brought 
an  action  against  Mostyn  in  1773,  and  had  a  verdict,  with  S,OOOL 


Against  General  Murray,  another  Governor  of  the  same  island, 
Mr.  Sutherland,  Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  recovered 
BflOOL  for  having  been  maliciously,  and  without  any  reasonable  or 
probable  cause,  suspended  from  his  office.  In  this  case,  the  Go- 
vernor had  legal  authority  to  suspend,  until  the  king's  pleasure  were 
Juiown,  and  had  professed  his  readiness  to  restore  the  Judge  if  he 
made  a  particular  apology,  which  condition  of  reinstatement  had 
been  approved  by  the  king. 

In  176d»  two  Armenian  merchants  'arrived  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  an  action  against  Mr.  Verebt,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  General  Smith,  Commander-in-Chief,  by 
whom  they  had  been  arrested  in  the  territories  of  Oude  and  sent 
prisoners  to  Calcutta,  their  crime  having  been  to  disregard  the  mo- 
nopoly of  private  trade,  which  the  Company's  servants,  civil  and 
military,  of  the  highest  class,  had  established  for  their  own  benefit. 
After  many  harassing  legal  obstacles,  and  a  delay  oi  Jive  years,  the 
-two  causes  came  on  in  the  Common  Fleas  before  Chief  Justice  De 
Grey,  and  a  Special  Jury,  who  found  a  verdict  against  Verelst  (the 
evidence  having  fuled  in  affecting  Smith)  of  6,0001.  for  one  plaintiff, 
and  4,0002.  for  the  other. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  confined  a  few  days  in  the  Toweo 
under  a  general  warrant  signed  by  Lord  Halifax.  For  this  folse 
imprisonment  Mr.  Wilkes  broaght  an  action  against  the  Under 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wood,  and  recovered  IfiOOl.  damages.  His  action 
against  iU>rd  Halifi»  was  not  tried  till  1769,  when  he  recovered 
4,000i.  damages. 
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Not  that  in  a  case  of  transportation  without  trial  tnm  ln£sL, 
justice  could  ever  be  satisfied  without  adequate  punishment  of  the 
individuals  goiltj  of  such  oppression,  exclusive  of  compensation 
to  the  sufferer  for  the  civil  injury  received.  But  in  Mr.  Buckingp« 
ham's  case  neither  has  yet  been  done. 


Fame. 

I  STOOD  where  diiefs  forgotten  strove. 

And  gazing  o*er  the  heath, 
I  diought  of  those  who  fought  above, 
I  thought  of  those  beneath. 
Ti>ey  left  no  trace 
On  plain  or  hiU, 
But  Nature*s  faice 
Was  glorious  still. 

Fame  was  the  wreath,  on  many  a  soil. 

In  many  a  field  they  sought. 
Yet  the  reward  of  all  their  toil 
A  grave  inglorious  bought^ 
By  hostile  hand 
To  perish  there,— 
A  stranger  land 
Their  sepulchre. 

Nor  there  to  mourn  die  pilgrim  came. 

As  poets  idly  sung, 
0*er  them  who  deemed  immortal  finne,— 
(From  heaven,  though  brightly  sprung,) 
Could  dwell  alone 
In  man's  vain  breath ; — 
Or  glory  won 
On  fields  of  death. 

Then  let  the  seasons  as  they  pass. 
Their  robe  of  greenness  spread ; 
Or  hide  with  winter  snows  the  grass. 
As  thick  as  once  the  dead  : 
The  flower  that  wide 
Its  firagrance  fiung, 
Ev'n  from  thy  side, 
O  diief !  it  sprung. 

He  that  is  great  in  doing  good. 

Though  nameless  and  unknown. 
Pleads  loftier  claim  than  deeds  of  blood. 
Or  rights  of  sword  or  throne  : 
To  Aim  be  given 
The  wreath  below. 
And  flowers  of  heaven 
Oct.  II.  Shall  deck  his  brow.  H.W.J. 
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COMPARATIVB   HaPPINBSS   OP   THE    SbXBS. 

No.  II. 

[Wb  continue  the  series  of  Articles  from  'Le  Gymnase'  on  this  inte- 
restin^^  subject:  it  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  writer  of  the  present  Article,  who  professes  to  be  a  lady,  differ  most 
essentially  from  those  advocated  by  the  author  of  the  prececUng  one. — Ed."] 

Are  Men  generally  more  happy  than  Women  ? 

It  has  not  been  without  great  astonishment  that,  in  the  year  1828, 
I  have  seen,  in  a  new  publication,  such  an  opinion  as  that  which  is 
put  forth  in  the  Second  Number  of '  The  Gymnase/  I  know  not  if 
indignation  can  make  up  for  want  of  talent,  but  I  shall  combat  erro- 
neous opinions,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  generally  entertained. 
On  me,  then,  devolves  the  task  of  defending  the  female  sex.  To 
pity  them^  has  been,  until  now,  a  kind  of  religious  compassion, 
which  was  as  disagreeable  on  the  part  of  the  male  sex  as  their  own. 
We  are  now  in  the  age  of  innovations  5  and  one  voice  will  raise 
itself  in  the  cause  of  a  sex,  whom  it  is  wrong  to  look  on  as  oppressed. 
The  author  of  the  article  in  question  has  considered  the  situation  of 
women,  such  as  it  was  formerly,  such  as  it  now  is,  without  seeking 
to  discover  what  it  ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  be.  If,  as  I 
imagine,  from  his  prejudices  and  mode  of  arguing,  this  author  is  a 
man,  I,  who  belong  to  the  unhappy  half  of  the  human  race,  do  not^ 
iox  my  own  part,  thank  him  for  the  melancholy  lot  which  he  assigns 
me  in  the  domain  of  the  creation ;  and  since  he  cites  the  code,  let 
me  hasten  to  recall  to  his  recollection,  that  modern  legislators, 
understanding  at  length  the  rights  of  woman,  have  made  the 
shares  in  the  inheritance  of  our  parents  equal  for  the  sons  and  for 
the  daughters.  This  is  one  step  made  towards  a  more  just  order 
of  things  y  and  the  future  will^  I  hope,  avenge  us  for  the  past. 

I  will  begin  by  saying,  that  I  thank  this  writer  for  not  having 
employed  the  language  of  gallantry :  I  am  one  of  those  who  despiste 
it  'y  and  esteem  my  cause  so  much  the  better,  that  a  system  so  un- 
worthy of  us  is  no  longer  had  recourse  to.  Silly  and  unmeaning 
Terses  are  no  longer  lavished  on  our  sexj  incense  is  no  longer 
burnt  on  our  altars ;  we  have  ceased  to  be  divinities.  So  much  the 
better :  it  is  a  proof  that  the  world  begins  to  recognise  our  right  of 
belonging  to  human  nature.  In  descending  from  the  pedestal  on 
which  we  had,  for  our  misfortune,  been  placed,  we  have  made  one 
step  towards  happiness, — ^we  have  raised  ourselves  so  high,  as  to 
be  considered  something  here  on  earth. 

If,  in  reasoning,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  polite— if  it  is 
impossible  to  be  both  gallant  and  true,  it  is  at  least  requisite  to  ad- 
here to  truth.  The  comparison  of  women  to  cyphers,  whose  only 
valne  is  derired  from  those  to  which  they  are  united,  is  more  witty 
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than  just :  that  it  is  not  a  very  flattering  one,  is^  I  admits  of  very 
little  importance.  '  Made  for  the  u$e  of  another,'  as  oar  author  says, 
'nature  has  placed  her  on  the  second  line :'  be  it  so  ^  but^  as  in  arith* 
metic^  it  is  the  cypher,  added  to  the  unit,  that  makes  10.  Oar 
destiny  is  indeed  to  multiply }  and  if  we  can  do  nothing  without 
him  who  considers  himself  our  master,  I  doubt  if,  in  his  turn,  he  can 
do  much  without  his  slave,  *  as  creation  clearly  indicates  her  to  be.* 
I  delight  in  quoting  my  author. 

In  the  age  of  chivalry,  which  is  looked  on  as  the  period  of  our 
glory,  we  reigned  over  man  by  usurpation,  as,  before  that  epoch, 
man  reigned  over  us  by  the  absurd  right  of  b^lng  the  strongest.  If 
I  properly  understand  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  the  two  sexes 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  made  for  one  another,  with  different  qua- 
lities, and  a  distinct  destination,  but  not  certainly  for  one  to  be  sub* 
servient  to  the  other.  I  reject,  with  equal  disdain,  the  glory  of 
making  slaves  wear  my  colours,  and  the  shame  of  serving  masters 
"vtrho  would  shut  us  up  in  a  barem  as  objects  of  luxury  or  pleasure. 
There  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  happiness  either  in  inflicting  chains, 
or  wearing  them.  The  existence  of  our  sex  is,  from  the  material 
organisation  of  the  universe,  an  absolute  necessity,  which  ought  to 
be  less  frequently  forgotten.  Because  there  are  errors  which  have 
existed  from  the  commencement  of  the  world,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  we  must  always  submit  to  them,  and  that  mankind  should 
not  become  enlightened  by  truth.  The  time  is  arrived  for  woman 
to  reject  the  condition  of  inferiority  in  which  she  has  until  now  bfld 
kept>  neither  Genesis,  nor  Delphine,  nor  Latin  quotations,  can 
arrest  the  progressive  march  of  humanity,  or  be  set  up  as  laws  for 
future  ages. 

The  author  of  the  article  which  I  have  undertaken  to  refute,  in- 
forms us  that  there  are  three  principal  elements  of  happiness.  His 
definition  does  not  appear  to  me  complete.  I  know  not,  on  a  dose 
inspection,  to  which  of  the  two  sexes  the  preference  can  justiy  be 
given,  in  the  art  of  creating  within  ourselves  the  power  of  bwig  com* 
pletely  individual, — of  freeing  ourselves  from  all  social  chains,  amd 
following  the  laws  of  nature,  I  think  that,  were  all  the  reaMOs  for 
and  against  placed  in  a  balance,  they  would  incline  the  scale  neillnr' 
to  the  one  side  nor  the  other.  Little  as  I  am  habituated  to  diaeoM 
0Och  subjects,  there  will  probably  be  neither  order  nor  SMthod.in  mf 
arguments.  What  does  it  signify?  we  are  in  close  fiekl;  lat^lM 
reaider  be  judge  of  the  combat. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  say  a  word  on  happiness.  To  define  it  is 
impossible,  because  it  depends  entirely  on  our  natural  and  accidental 
dispositions.  Nothing  is  more  relative  than  happiness.  Instinctive 
tastes  and  social  positions  are  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  and  diaap- 
pdntments  which  attend  us  through  life.  '  Beati  pauperes  spirito,* 
is  the  only  Latin  phrase  I  can  quote,  and  that  be(»use  it  has  bcMi 
translated  to  me.    There  can  be  no  happiness  in  an  associataonof 
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jb^KtHwI*  born  witb  totoUy  di|Eireiit  dispositions,  but  subjected  in« 
disdiBunately  to  the  same  law.  Society  constrains  the  wiU,  stifles 
the  seeds  of  intelligence^  and  soon  puts  a  check  on  every  thing  like 
natoral  impulse;  it  moulds  usaccordii^  to  its  pleasure^  it  has  cer- 
tain casts  and  classes ',  there  is  aa  inequality  of  material  advantages 
ilk  these  different  classes.  Moral  advantages,  such  as  those  of  ^ui- 
c$$ion,  aire  most  unequally  divided;  the  sexes  believe  themselves 
tlqpendant  on  one  anotiier,  and  they  talk  of  happiness !  The  exist- 
ence of  such  an  anomaly  is  astonishing.  Happiness  cannot  be  the 
objeot  of  a  rational  definition ;  to  feel  it,  as  well  as  to  paint  it,  re- 
quires that  we  should  cjreate  around  us  an  ideal  world. 

It  is  to  you,  anonymous  author,  that  I  now  address  myself, — ^you 
whbo  are  so  happy  in  your  lot, — you  who  have  traced  our  condemna- 
tion  in  your  little  chef  d'csuvre.  To  believe  oneself  unhappy  is  to  be 
$0  in  reaUtif,  you  say  ;•— the  reasoning  will  be  the  same  if  I  substitute 
lie  opposite  word — to  beUeve  oneself  happy  is  to  be  so.  I  congra- 
tulate you,  then,  on  the  singular  faculty  you  seem  to  possess  cnfor- 
geitiig  the  responsibility  which  devolves  on  you.     I  admire  in 

*  Gette  intrepidity  de  bon  opinion. 
Get  indolent  itsX  de  coofiancc  extrlme. 
Qui  le  rend,  en  tout  temjis,  si  content  de  lui-m^e ; 
Qui  fait  qu'  i  son  m^rite  incessamment  il  rit, 
Qu'  11  se  8ut  si  bon  gr6  de  tout  ce  qu'il  6crit.' 

You  reign,  but  how  many  good  kings  do  you  count  amongst  you  ? 
Tou  hmSlc  peace  or  war,— are  the  people  more  tranquil  ?  You  com« 
xiiandarMiies,--do  you  never  suffer  defeats  ?  You  are  at  the  helm  of 
public  affiedrs, — do  you  never  experience  remorse  ?  You  make  laws,-* 
affe  they  always  jost  ?  No  5  for  you  call  marriage  an  oppressive 
JBdltution^  I  will  return  again  to  this  passage  of  your  plem. 
S«BWty  with  aU  its  errors  is  your  work,  and  you  are  happy !  Have  yqo 
then  tto  conscience  ?  You  speak  of  our  elegies  !  You  yourselves  mur* 
nwr  also,  and  frequently  your  energetic  exclamations  might  make 
VMS  happiness  rather  doubdful.  Why  would  you  wish  to  dissimulate  } 
You  fattve  your  chagrins  as  well  as  us ;  it  is  true  the  object  is  not  the 
aane»  huithai  is  the  only  difference ;  pleasure  governs  us,  ambitkMi 
dwMJWs  yovi.  Passive  beings,  as  you  call  us,  we  await  happiness^ 
ist  reeeire  our  condition,  whUst  you  fatigue  yourselves  in  seeking. 
haft  the  4Mm  and  the  other. 

You  speak  of /orms,  of  a  life  of  show  and  etiquette ;  but  yon- 
ftrgeC»  courtiers  and  dijdomatists,  that  it  is  a  threui  which  guides 
yMT  molbns  like  puppets.  If  we  wear  a  mask,  it  is  to  protect 
plaesuiv,— your's  covers  nothing  so  agreeable.  The  mystery  whkh 
aocomplmies  our  actions  is  in  itself  a  charm  ;  the  eclat  which  is 
necessary  to  you  to  satisfy  your  pride,  does  it  make  you  as  happy  ? 
Tlwmanltn  of  honours,  which  you  strive  to  obtain,  and  the  weight 
of  ^nUfih  9verwhdms  you,  is  still  more  heavy  than  that  <tf  2>anto« 
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Miuliune  ds  Steel,  in  speaking  of  this  leaden  mantle;  has  songfat  to 
make  a  poetical  image ;  she  has  sneceeded,  hut,  like  you  sometimes, 
a|  the  expense  of  truth.  You  say  we  are  the  victims  of  marriage 
(all  abuse  established  by  you,  and  prolonged  by  your  legislation,) 
bat  do  you  suffer  less  from  it>  Women,  you  say,  marry  when  they 
can,  and  by  the  choice  of  their  parents  ;  this  is,  doubtlessly,  a  mis- 
fortune, but  it  is  unwise  in  you  to  recall  that  which  sanctions  our 
seeking  for  happiness  elsewhere,  and  bestowing  our  heart  on  any 
one  but  he  who  possesses  our  hand.  You  know  well  that  these 
marriages  are  confined  to  the  honours  and  the  fortune.  Does  all  this 
make  you  morally  and  materially  more  happy  than  we  > 

'  Aimer,  c'est  r&ver  le  bonbeur, 
Etre  aim^,  c'est  le  bonheur  m^me.' 

This  is  what  the  song  says  for  you.  For  us,  to  be  beloved,  is 
gratifying  to  our  self-love, — to  love  is  happiness  itself ;  and  you 
will  admit  that  we  may  find  it  sous  le  coin  (Tun  seul  epoux,  to  quote 
Beaumarchais.  I  will  repeat  after  you,  that  we  are  '  all  the  cfuldrem 
ef  Eve,  from  our  love  of  that  which  it  is  forbidden  us  to  enjoy.'  It  i$ 
you  who  have  made  things  thus. 

You  permit  yourselves,  with  impunity,  that  which  on  our  part 
would  be  the  cause  of  separation ;  you  are  partial,  unjust ;  your 
judges,  animated  by  an  esprit  de  corps,  are  monsters ; — ^and  you  find 
all  this  just  and  natural,  and  tt- 11  it  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  as  if 
proud  of  being  absurd !  The  word  is  harsh,  but  I  have  not  em- 
ployed it  without  reason ;  and,  amongst  our  other  privileges,  that 
of  being  able  to  tell  you  all  we  think,  is  not  the  least  pleasii^  to 
us.  For  such  a  truth,  expressed  in  such  a  manner,  your  hand 
would  already  have  been  on  your  sword,  had  it  been  proffered  by  a 
man. 

It  appears,  according  to  you,  that  the  advice  of  the  most  induK 
gent  duenna,  '  be  wise  if  yov  like,  but  be  considerate,  it  is  indispen^^ 
4able,'  is  applicable  only  to  women.  Do  you  forget,  then,  that  in 
spite  both  of  prejudice  and  the  sophisms  of  Madame  de  StaSl, 
it  is  to  you  more  especially  that  consideration  is  indtspensabley 
since  you  are  not,  like  us,  beings  of  no  importance.  Since  the  di- 
rection of  society  is  in  your  hands,  your  slightest  errors  musl 
necessarily  have  a  powerftil  and  most  pernicious  influence  on  thoae 
who  are  mere  imitators.  Whatever  you  may  say,  you  cannot  brave 
public  opinion  with  impunity  ;  and  the  wiser  and  greater  you  aie^ 
the  more  are  your  weaknesses  remarked.  Indeed,  I  envy  not  your 
happiness  in  being  especially  devoted  to  serious  occupations ;  and| 
without  entering  here  into  considerations  on  an  unjust  exclusion, 
1  merely  mention  as  a  fact,  that  we  are,  generally,  on  that  account 
the  more  tranquil. 

You  touch  the  very  quiek  when  you  speak  of  the  triiing  and 
Ariveloas  edacatkMi  whkb  we  receive,    lliis  it  the  Bttt^le^  on 
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which  we  should  make  our  elegies  heard :  we  are  taught  neither 
Greek  nor  Latin,  theology  nor  philosophy^  but  are  connned  to  the 
piano^  the  harp,  drawing,  and  dancing ;  we  are  trained  d  la  grace,  H 
la  volupti;  we  are  indeed  unfortunate  in  this.  The  education  which 
you  receive  is  naore  extensive,  but  do  you  find  it  more  suitable } 

Let  us  for  a  moment  adopt  a  tone  more  analogous  to  this  import 
and  subject.  I  am  not  sorry,  cursorily,  to  touch  on  the  general 
question,  that  is  to  say,  sueh  as  it  is  put  in  the  prospectus  of  '  The 
Gymnase/ 

Education  is,  without  doubt,  one  basis  of  happiness  -,  but  it  is 
rarely  conformable  to  the  natural  disposition  or  social  position.  I 
need  scarcely  say  how  far,  according  to  the  present  system,  that 
which  is  received  by  young.persons  of  both  sexes  is  from  preparing 
them  for  their  future  destiny.  Men  are  taught  the  dead  languages, 
they  who  are  so  often  called  on  either  by  commerce  or  p^cy  to 
visit  a  foreign  land  :  women  are  taught  a  few  words  of  English  or 
Italian,  which  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  cares  of  the  household  and 
tbeir  children, — a  species  of  enjoyment  which  husbands  seem  to  dis- 
dain because  they  cannot  understand  it.  Although  this  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  set  forth  my  ideas  on  female  education  in  particu- 
lar, I  have  met  with  some  in  a  new  romance  entitled  '  Urbin 
Foscuro,*  which  I  cite  with  pleasure  $ — it  is  a  female  who  speaks 
thus  : 

'  My  youth  did  not  pass  away  in  futile  occupations ;  my  mother 
felt  that  the  education  usually  bestowed  on  girls  is  by  no  means  suit- 
able to  the  influence  which  they  are  destined  to  exercise  over  society.' 
I  was  brought  up  by  a  woman  of  powerful  mind,  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  our  sex  possesses  an  absolute  empire  ;  with  ou^  freedom 
of  manners,  with  the  liberty  of  conduct  which  is  enjoyed  here,  we 
require,  at  least,  the  same  education  which  men  receive,  if  we  cannot 
obtain  a  more  enlarged  one.  Why  should  we  be  made  inferior 
beings,  when,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  is  subjected  to  us  V  Fur- 
ther on,  she  adds,  *  The  Salic  law  ought  not  to  designate  the  nature 
of  the  sex,  but  the  sex  of  the  mind.* 

This  quotation  is  exactly  in  point :  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen, 
»nd  by  the  force  of  truth,  it  condemns  men  to  spin,  if  they  are  fit 
only  for  that ;  it  recalls  the  noble  firmness  of  the  Elizabeths,  the 
Catherines,  the  Maria  Theresas,  who  were  worth  more  than  many 
kings. 

Another  word  from  the  same  work :  '  My  object  in  acquiring 
knowledge  was  not  to  shine  but  to  be  useful.  I  exert  myself  to  con- 
ceal what  I  know.  An  unfavourable  opinion  is  generally  entertained 
of  females  who  cultivate  letters  and  the  arts  5  the  prejudice  of  their 
education  is  so  strongly  rooted,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  quit 
tiie  narrow  circle  of  their  habits  but  at  the  expense  of  their  tran- 
quillity.   I  have  fully  felt  the  truth  of  this  :  if  I  have  ever  ventured 
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to  express  any  decided  and  profound  idea^  it  has  only  been  under  the 
mask  of  sentiment.  I  have  remarked  that  men  are  jealous  of  the 
exclusive  privilege  which  they  possess  of  knowing  every  thing  and 
doing  every  thing  -,  I  give  them  my  own  ideas  as  if  they  emanated 
from  themselves  j  I  lend  them  wit,  and  they  are  pleased  with  me, 
because  I  studiously  endeavour  to  make  them  pleased  with  them- 
selves/ Thus,  the  happiness  of  doing  good  shows  itself  here  in  a 
case  which  my  adversary  has  not  foreseen.  I  have  so  many  things 
still  to  say,  that  I  shall  leave  to  others  more  capable  than  myself  the 
task  of  explaining  the  cause  of  the  ineqttalihj  which  exists  in  the 
division  of  the  moral  and  material  advantages  amongst  the  different 
classes.  I  believe  (hat  these  causes  will  be  perpetuated  as  long  as 
one  individual  can  consume  for  himself  alone  what  would  suffice  to 
support  twenty  families, — as  long  as  labour  is  not  the  organic  law  of 
society, — as  long  as  the  industrious  tenant  shall  be  dependent  on  the 
idle  proprietor, — as  long  as  women  shall  be  regarded  as  beings  in- 
dependent of  political  organisation,  they  who  form  the  minds  of 
men ! 

I  return  to  you,  my  anonymous  adversary.  I  feel  a  singular 
delight  in  making  war  against  you.  Amongst  the  objections  which 
you  address  to  yourself,  the  gravest  and  most  important  in  your 
opinion  is  founded  on  '  the  delights  of  coquetry  and  the  toilette.*  I 
will  admit  the  truth  of  this;  but  have  you  well  refuted  it  ?  I  think 
you  have  done  as  Peers  do  when  embarrassed  to  pronounce  their 
opinion, — you  have  begged  the  question. 

I  know  that  there  exist  men  sufficiently  depraved  to  look  on  their 
wives  merely  as  servants  ;  but  do  not  many  wives  also  regard  their 
husbands  only  as  slaves  ?  Each  Ctise  is  equally  bad ;  yet  you  testify 
indiscriminately  your  contempt  for  those  husbands  who  tyrannize, 
and  those  who  are  tyrannized  over  :  but  they  are  sad  exceptions. 
Whatever  you  may  affirm,  love  is  not  exclusively  the  soul  and 
history  of  our  lives,  neither  is  our  old  age  regarded  as  a  degrada- 
tion. Who  has  not  witnessed  the  affecting  sight  of  a  mother  sur- 
rounded by  her  children  ?  How  happy  !  how  proud  she  is  !  She 
no  longer  regrets  the  follies  and  excitations  of  youth  ;  nothing  dis- 
turbs her  joy ;  she  is  no  longer  that  woman  to  whom  you  have 
successively  been  unjustly  indulgent  or  severe,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  moment  \  whom  you  looked  on  as  an  idol,  or  a  piece 
of  painted  art.  She  has  been  happy  in  your  attentions,  your  sub- 
mission, your  love ;  but  now  maternity  is  a  deeper  sentiment,  which 
replaces  all  that ;  and  thus,  even  in  the  actual  order  of  things,  her 
greatest  happiness  is  reserved  to  her.  Are  you  unfortunate  in 
business, — her  fortune  is  respected ;  you  are  responsible  for  ber 
actions  as  well  as  your  own  ;  your  good  qualities  are  even  some- 
timeii  made  the  subject  of  reproach  :  if  you  are  faithful  to  the  con- 
jugal tie,  you  are  ridiculed — if  not,,  you  are  blamed ;  if  your  wMfe  is 
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giddy  and  inconsiderate,  you  are  bitterly  jeered;  if  she  is  wise  and 
discreet,  yon  are  taunted  with  suspicions. 

What  shall  I  say  more  to  you  ?  Our  little  writings  produce  a 
greater  effect  than  your  grandest  conceptions.  The  success  of  a 
small  volume  sufficed  formerly  to  make  a  female  happy ;  and  the 
harp  of  Madame  de  Genlis  procured  her  the  most  flattering  com* 
parisons  with  King  David  5  and  even  now,  a  little  talent  only  is 
requisite  to  make  us  remarkable.  I  say  nothing  of  those  chosen 
few,  who  will  stand  the  test  of  close  inspection ;  they  are  precisely 
the  most  unhappy,  because  they  would  make  themselves  men  -,  but 
the  generality  are  well  satisfied  with  their  condition.  Men  have 
lost  by  beinff  no  longer  exclusively  engaged  in  pleasing  us  >  and  we 
have  gained  by  the  change.  Moreover,  it  is  not  you  alone  who 
have  changed  -,  by  degrees  we  have  followed  the  progress  of  society : 
we  are  still  marching  on  towards  reform  ^  we  are  brought  up  more 
seriously,  and  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  these  new  customs, 
as  Madame  Remusat  has  proposed.  And  it  is  underrating  all  the 
advantage  gained  by  us  in  1789,  to  afllirm  that  it  affords  us  little 
pleasure  to  be  too  highly  honoured  3  be  assured  that  we  shall  never 
overwhelm  you  reciprocally — ^for  the  reason,  that  you  show  us  only 
your  weaknesses.  And,  lastly,  not  to  agree  with  you  on  any  point, 
I  own  to  you,  that  this  political,  productive,  and  industrious  race, 
pleases  us ;  that  we  are  satisfied  with  this  serious,  moral,  and  thinks 
ing  generation  ;  and  that  the  youth  of  the  present  age,  with  all  its 
austerity,  is  more  agreeable  to  us  than  that  of  other  times. 

ZSNEIDS  W 


Sonnet. — ^To  a  Debutants. 


Sweet  siraulatress  of  Rienzi's  child. 

And  fair  reality  of  Mitford's  dream. 
Whom  evil  man  hath  not  as  yet  defiled 

With  his  unholy  touch, — if  right  I  deem 
Thy  trepidation  at  a  crowd's  first  gaze — 
No  feign'd  alarm,  and  the  pure  light  that  plays 
Around  thy  features  innocent  diffused 
From  either  soft  blue  fountain,  all  unused 
To  contradict  the  feelings  of  thine  heart. 
That  pure  heart's  image — still  perform  thy  part. 
And  reap  of  praise  thine  harvest  5  but  beware 
Most  of  who  most  shall  seem  to  speak  thee  &ir ; 
So  shall  thy  sex's  foe  insidious  roam 
Elsewhere  in  quest  of  prey,  nor  spoil  'thy  own  sweet  home !' 

QuiTis. 
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King's  and  ComvanyV  Oivi^juift  jch  himxM. 

To  t?tt  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 

Sm^— Your  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  King's  officers  in  In- 
dia^  in  your  Number  for  July,  has  scarcely  given  a  fair  statement 
of  the  case.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  there  were  190  King's 
officers  in  the  regiments  in  that  Presidency^  of  whom  more  than  50 
are  at  present  absent  on  furlough,  or  are  on  sick  certificate  in  Eng- 
land, which  reduces  the  number  to  less  than  140  in  India,  exclusive 
of  the  medical  establishment.  Of  these,  there  are  no  less  than  seven^ 
teen  holding  staff  employments,  without  reckoning  the  regimental 
staff*  which  increases  the  number  to  29.  Many  of  these  staff  ap- 
pointments belong  by  right  to  the  Company's  officers,  and  some  are 
held  by  the  King  s  in  direct  opposition  to  the  positive  orders  of  the 
Directors  5  but  the  Governments  in  India,  who  are  so  tenacious 
of  their  own  authority,  and  who  will  send  persons  out  of  that  country 
who  presume  to  think  for  themselves,  or  to  act  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Directors  in  the  most  barefaced 
manner,  whenever  they  want  to  serve  themselves  or  their  friends. 
The  King's  officers  on  the  Bombay  establishment  have  certainly  no- 
thing to  complain  of ;  for  the  decided  partiality  of  the  late  Governor 
and  present  Commander-in-Chief  to  that  branch  of  the  service^  is 
well  known  both  in  England  and  India,  and  it  has  created  the  greatest 
disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  Company's  officers  -,  but,  whilst  there  is 
no  Free  Press  in  India,  the  Directors  will  be  the  last  persons  who 
are  informed  of  the  discontent  now  existing  in  their  armies,  and  the 
acts  of  injustice  that  are  daily  committed  with  impunity  by  their 
local  Governments  there. 

Of  the  King's  officers  of  the  four  regiments  at  Bombay,  holding 
commands  and  appointments,  which  might,  and  some  ought  to  be 
held  by  the  Company's,  there  are  at  present,  or  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year :  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  commanding  at  Poonah ; 
Colonel  Sullivan,  commanding  at  Bombay;  Colonel  Rennie  and 
Major  Fendall,  military  secretaries  to  the  Commanders-in-Chief; 
Captain  Havelock,  commanding  the  irregular  horse  in  Cutch ;  8ir 
Keith  Jackson,  in  Persia ;  Captains  Burrowes,  Graham,  and  Mundy ; 
Lieutenants  Gillespie,  Ainslie,  and  Knox  -,  and  Ensign  Dickson, — «!! 
aid-de-camps.  Thus  there  are  seven  aid-de-camps  out  of  the  four 
King's  regiments  on  the  Bombay  establishment,  and  but  one  Com- 
pany's officer,  the  Hon.  A.  O.  Murray,  holding  a  similar  appoint- 
ment, out  of  thirty  Company's  regiments.  It  is  well  known  how 
strenuously  Sir  Thomas  Bradford  exerted  himself  to  get  Colonel 
Fitzgerald  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Bombay  Division  of 
the  army,  and  Colonel  Scott  to  the  command  of  the  Cutch  Subsi- 
dized Force.  In  fact,  the  King's  officers  may  rest  assured  that  their 
interests  are  safe  in  his  hands,  though  I  will  not  say  so  much  fi>r 
tiie  Company's.  If  there  be  an  appcuntment  whidi  can  be  given 
to  a  King's  officer^  whilst  he  is  in  command  at  Bombay,  they  may 
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depend  upon  it  beinff  secured  to  tbem.  This  is  exceedingly  injudi- 
cious, and  tends  to  keep  up  a  very  spirited  jealousy  between  the  two 
branches  of  service ;  but  the  King*s  Generals,  if  they  can  please  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  care  very  little  about  what  *  the  Merchants  in 
Leadenhall  Street*  think  of  them.  Whilst  Company's  officers,  who 
have  served  the  Company  faithfully  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  have 
their  claims  wholly  neglected,  there  are  instances  of  King's  officers, 
on  the  Bombay  establishment,  who  have  never  done  one  day's  duty 
for  the  Company,  having  appointments  kept  open  for  them,  and,  on 
their  arrival  in  India,  having  officers  absolutely  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  them.  * 

The  superior  attention  which  is  now  paid  in  India  to  the  King's 
troops,  in  preference  to  the  Company's,  by  the  King's  Generals,  is 
a  subject  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Directors  and 
Proprietors.  If  the  former  are  ill-used,  they  can  apply  to  the 
Horse  Guards ;  but  if  the  Company's  troops  are  unjustly  treated  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  many  of  them  are,  there  is  no  redress. 
There  is  no  free  press,  and  there  are  no  means  of  informing  the 
Directors  of  the  injurious,  and  often  insulting,  treatment  they  ex- 
perience in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  and  elsewhere.  The  Horse 
Guards  duly  support  the  interest  of  the  King's  officers  against 
the  Company's,  but  the  Company  by  no  means  take  equal  care  of 
their  own  officers.  It  is  not  long  since  that  a  King's  officer  posted 
a  Company's  at  St.  Helena,  who  officially  complained  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  but  firom  that  time  to  this,  he  has  never  obtained  any 
redress  for  this  scandalous  and  ungentlemanly  insult.  A  Company's 
officer  was  lately  put  into  arrest  by  a  King's  officer  for  challenging 
him,  and  he  was,  on  his  complaint,  immediately  deprived  of  the 
command  of  his  regiment.  A  tew  days  subsequently,  this  identical 
King's  officer  assaulted  and  challenged  a  Company's  officer,  and 
was  also  put  into  arrest ;  but  though,  at  the  same  station,  the 
King's  officer  was  all  the  time  he  was  in  arrest  continued  in  the 
command  he  was  holding,  and,  even  whilst  absent,  was  allowed  to 
draw  the  pay.  It  is  needless  to  observe  this  King's  officer  was  a 
personal  favourite  with  the  late  Governor,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
invariably  sacrificed  public  justice  to  private  friendship.f     This  act 

*  Captain  M'Lean  was  removed  from  the  staff  appointment  he  was 
holding,  by  the  present  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Qarice  from  England  at  Bombav ;  and  Lieutenant  Knox  was  deprived 
of  the  office  of  aid-de-camp  to  his  Excelleucy,  and  m  .de  only  an  ejttra 
aid-de-camp,  to  make  way  for  Lieutenant  Ainslie  of  the  4th  Dragoons, 
step-son  to  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  as  soon  as  the  latter  reached  ludia. 
Lieutenant  Knox  waited  on  the  General  in  consequence,  and  threw  up  the 
extra  aid-de-camp-shin  altoj^ether,  and  was  immediately  made  aid-de- 
camp by  Maior-General  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  to  himself, — which  appointment 
he  still  holds. 

t  Qutfiy-— Why  does  Mr.  Elphinstone  resemble  Tbemistocles  P^— 
JnssDef^^btemut  Themistodes  is  reported  to  have  said  '  God  forbid. 
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of  injastice  wiU  possibly  never  reach  the  ears  of  the  Directors,  but 
H  was,  as  I  am  credib^  informed,  considered  hi  India  as  a  most 
outrageous  and  insidious  act  of  partiality. 

I  will  ;iot  now  take  up  your  time  to  enumerate  many  similar 
,  acts  of  injustice,  which  naye  come  tp  my  knowledge  froqa  most 
authentic  sources ;  but  I  can  only  assure  the  King's  officers,  that,  as 
long  as  King's  Generals  have  command  over  the  King's  and  Com- 
pany's officers,  the  former  are  sure  of  having  their  interests  secured, 
and  their  right  attended  to,  in  preference  to  the  latterj  and  as  the 
latter  have  no  means  of  communication  with  the  Directors,  but 
through  the  Commander-in-Chief,  frequently  the  very  individual 
whose  arbitrary  exertion  of  despotic  power  is  what  they  have  to 
complain  of,  the  Company's  officers  have  no  hopes  of  redress. 
The  King's  Generals  come  out  totally  ignorant  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Indian  army  and  the  character  of  its  officers ;  and  from  the 
retired  habits  of  some  of  them,  they  seem  resolved  to  continue  so. 
I  have  heard  the  late  General  Wilkinson  frequently  mentioned  as 
an  instance  in  point,  who,  when  he  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Bombay  army,  on  being  requested  to  receive  the 
European  and  Native  officers  of  the  establishment,  and  on  holdii^g 
levees  for  that  purpose,  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  thef 
Compcrtiy's  officers  attending  as  European  officers,  and  still  greater 
when,  on  the  following  day,  the  Native  officers  made  their  appear- 
ance. '  What !  am  I  to  see  all  those  black  fellows  too !'  exclaimed 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  it  would  appear,  was  so  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  army  he  was  commanding,  as  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  Company' $  officers  were  Europeans,  and  that  the  Snbabdars 
and  Jemadars  were  considered  as  officers.  Many  distinguished 
King's  Generals  are  totally  ignorant  that  the  Company's  officers 
are  officert  of  the  line ;  which  they  consider  as  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  their  own  service,  and  only  look  upon  the  Company's  officers 
as  a  sort  of  local  militia — fit  for  nothing  but  to  guard  grain  and 
treasure.  So  totally  ignorant  are  the  King's  officers  of  the  nature 
and  claims  uf  the  Company's  officers,  that  I  have  frequently  heard 
them  deliberately  maintain  the  latter  were  only  officers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Cape ;  forgetting  that,  though  they  may  not  be 
entitled  to  command  King's  troops  in  England,  they  bold  King's 
commissions  equally  with  themselves  ;  and  that  at  Rome,  a  King's, 
a  Company's,  a  Russian,  and  an  Austrian  officer  of  the  same  rastk 
would  be  all  equally  officers  ^  for,  I  presume,  a  King's  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  would  be  somewhat  surprised  to  be  told  in  Italy,  '  Oh,  you 
are  no  longer  an  officer,  for  you  are  not  qualified  to  command 
.  Italian  troops.  Your  commission  does  not  extend  to  giving  you 
any  authority  over  soldiers  at  Rome,  therefore  you  are  not  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel here*  Would  not  an  English  King's  officer  consider 

'  I  should  ever  be  in  authority,  and  my  friends  not  be  taken  better  care  of 
than  indifferent  people.' 
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Ibis  as  most  illiberal  and  unfair  >  But  is  it  more  uiigeiiereu0>  or 
mbre  uncandid,  than  for  a  King^s  officer  to  maintain,  as  many  io, 
(thereby  evincing  their  ignorance,)  Aiat  a  Company's  officer  is  only 
an  officer  in  India }  His  commission  only  entitles  him  to  command 
in  the  Company's  territories,  and^r  them,  it  is  true  5  but  he  is  not 
deprired  of  his  commission  because  be  leaves  their  territories  6n 
furioogb  or  sick  oertificate. 

So  far  from  the  King's  officers  being  badly  off  in  India,  they  are 
highly  favoured  and  patronised, — they  are  generally  kept  at  the 
best  stations,  and  seldom  or  never  sent  on  irksome  duty.  When 
there  is  glory  or  profit  to  be  obtained,  a  King's  officer  is  invanahUf 
appointed  3  thus  robbing  the  Company's  senior  officers  of  the 
honours  and  rewards  which  are  their  due.*  At  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, the  King's  regiments  are  always  kept  at  Bombay  or  Poonah, 
the  two  pleasantest,  most  healthy,  and  agreeable  stations.  Their 
comfort,  their  health,  their  convenience,  are  studied  in  every 
respect. 

It  is  only  some  unfortunate  wight,  who  has  no  chance  of  promo- 
tion any  where,  that  does  not  get  on  in  India.  Those  that  are  un- 
noticed there,  may  feel  assured  they  would  be  entirely  passed  over 
at  the  Horse  Guards  also ;  and  if  a  Kingt  officer  does  not  do  well 
in  India,  I  would  recommend  him  to  throw  up  the  profession^  fbr 
he  is  a  marked  man  5  as  there  is  no  King's  officer  who  has  the 
slightest  claims  for  attention,  as  having  seen  service,  or  being  a 
good  duty  officer,  but  is  immediately  attended  to, — whilst  Company's 
officers,  who  have  served  the  Company  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
who  have  fought  their  battles,  been  in  successful  storms,  spent  their 
youth  in  the  service,  and  often  ruined  their  healths  and  constitutions 
in  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  are  neglected,  ill  treated, 

Cssed  over,  and  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  junior  officers  who 
ve  never  done  one  day's  duty  in  active  service,  preferred  to  tlie 
very  highest  situations  of  honour  and  profit  in  the  army. 

I  perhaps  may  seem  to  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  but  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  a  military  man ;  but  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  many  officers  of  both  services.  I  have  in- 
timate friends  in  both.  I  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  as  I  have  heard  both  sides 
of  the  argument  ^  and  justice  compels  me  to  say,  that  if  there  are 
grounds  for  complabt,  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  Company's,  and  not 
of  the  King's  officers  in  India.     I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

X.  y.  z. 

Oct.  21,  1828. 

*  When  the  field-force  was  in  Kuttywar  in  1821,  Colonel  Lincoln 
Stanhope  was  sent  up  with  stfienteen  drajproons  to  enable  him  to  supersede 
an  old  Company's  o^rer, — and,  in  1826,  the  6th  regiment  was  sent  Into 
Cutch,  in  order  to  afibrd  CoIoimIs  Napier  and  Scott  the  power  of  com* 
ttianding  the  force. 
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This  littk  viduoit  kas  a  douUe  dbim  on  our  attentaon  .*^-€rst, 
from  ito  intrinsic  merits^  which  are  considerable ;  and,  secondly, 
from  its  being  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Priogle,  who  conducted  an 
able  and  interesting  Journal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  interests,  literary  and  political,  of  that  misgoverned 
colony,  for  which  his  publication  was  suppressed  by  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  and  he  himself  obliged  to  return  to  England.  In  this 
country,  his  labours  have  been  uniformly  directed  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  enslaved  population  of  our  colonies 
generally.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  at  an  opportunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  his  tasteful  and  talented  labours  in  a  more  general  shape ; 
and  of  showing  what  are  the  kind  and  class  of  minds  which  tyrants 
in  all  countries  dread,  namely,  the  intdligent  and  the  free, — as  weU 
as  of  ofifering  another  proof,  that  though  despots  may  remove  those 
who  are  too  active,  and  too  inquiring,  &om  the  immediate  sphere  of 
their  own  authority,  they  cannot  bieak  or  destroy  the  energies  of 
the  free  spirit,  which  loses  none  of  its  virtues  by  banishment  from 
one  country  to  another  *,  and  that  thus  the  arbitrary  power  of  rulers 
frequently  misses  its  aim,  and  only  heaps  up  coals  of  fire  on  their 
own  heads. 

In  rendering  to  our  Indian  readers  an  account  of  the  '  Friend- 
ship's Ofieriog*  for  1829,  we  shall  follow  the  course  taken  on 
former  occasions,  and  prefer  giving  them  a  few  portions  of  its  con- 
tents complete,  to  extracts  from  a  greater  numb«r  of  pieces.  The 
present  volume  is  of  the  usual  form  and  size  ;  it  has  thirteen  em- 
bellishments, and  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
engravings  are  all  of  a  su|>erior  order,  both  in  design  and  execution. 
The  least  successful  is  probably  Martin's  '  Glen-Lynden,*  a  land- 
scape, with  ruins,  intended  to  illustrate  a  beautiful  poem  of  Mr» 
Pringle's,  under  that  title  3  and  the  most  successful  are,  we  think, 
'  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  by  Wood  5  '  The  Parting^'  by  Haydon  5  '  The 
Cove  of  Muscat,'  by  Witherington  j  *  La  Frescura,'  by  Bone  5  and 
'  La  Fiancee  de  Marques,'  by  Chalon.  The  others,  consisting  of  a 
pleasing  variety  of  subject  as  well  as  style,  have  each  their  respec- 
tive beauties,  and  the  whole  form  together  a  very  pleasing  collection.. 
Of  the  contents,  we  may  say  generally,  that  the  poetry  appears  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  Annuals,  though  there  are  some  pieces  quite  un- 
worthy of  admission  >  and  that  the  prose  articles,  though  inferior 
to  the  poetry,  have  some  pieces  of  interest  and  merit.  To  show, 
however,  that  even  good  names  are  not  always  assurances  of  excel- 
lence, we  may  mention  a  poetic  epistle  of  Bernard  Barton,  p.  146} 
a  short  piece  by  Mr.  Bowring,  p.  76  -,  an  ode  by  Mr.  Southey, 
p.  106 ',  and  even  a  tale  by  Miss  Mitford,  p.  2&7>**-which  are  really 
blemishes,  instead  of  beauties,  and  ^rfll  delvact  from  the  well-earned 
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rmitation  of  their  respective  authors.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much 
ofmerit  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  volume,  of  which  we  proceed 
to  offer  proof  in  the  following  extracts  from  its  pages : 

'  Glen-Lynden. — A  Tale  of  Teviotdale. — By  Thomas  Pringle. 
(Intboduction.) 

'  Sweet  Teviot,  by  adventurous  Leyden  sung. 

And  famed  by  mighty  Scott  in  deathless  1ays> 

I  may  not  hope,  with  far  less  gifted  tongue. 

Aught  higher  to  advance  thy  classic  praise  -, 

Yet,  as  a  son  his  pious  tribute  pays 

To  the  loved  mother  he  has  left  behind, 

I  fain  some  grateful  monument  would  raise. 

Which  in  far  foreign  lands  may  call  to  mind 

The  scenes  that  Scottish  hearts  to  their  dear  country  bind. 

And,  though  the  last  and  lowliest  of  the  train 

By  haunt^  Teviot  smit  with  love  of  song, 

(Sweet  witchery  that  charms  full  many  a  pain  !) 

I  join  with  venturous  voice  the  minstrel  throng  : 

For  Nature  is  the  nurse  to  whom  belong 

Alike  the  thrush  that  cheers  the  broomy  dale. 

And  the  proud  swan  that,  on  bold  pinions  strong. 

Through  the  far  tracts  of  ether  dares  to  sail. 

And  pours  'mid  scenes  sublime  his  soul-subduing  waiL 

Nd  perilous  theme  I  meditate  :  To  me 

To  soar  'mid  clouds  and  storms  hath  not  been  given ; 

Or  through  the  gates  of  Dread  and  Mystery 

To  gaze — like  those  dark  spirits  who  have  striven 

To  rend  the  veil  that  severs  Earth  from  Heaven : 

For  I  have  loved  with  simple  hearts  to  dwell. 

That  ne*er  to  Doubt's  forbidden  springs  were  driven. 

But  lived  sequestered  in  life's  lowly  dell. 

And  drank  the  untroubled  stream  from  Inspiration's  welL 

Such  were  thy  virtuous  sons,  fair  Teviotdale, 

While  old  simplicity  was  yet  in  prime  5 

But  now  among  thy  glens  the  faithful  fail. 

Forgetful  of  our  sires  in  olden  time  : 

That  grey-haired  race  is  gone— of  look  sublime. 

Calm  in  demeanour,  courteous,  and  sincere ; 

Yet  stem,  when  duty  called  them,  as  their  dime. 

When  it  flings  off  the  autumnal  foliage  sere. 

And  shakes  the  shuddering  woods  with  solemn  voice  severe. 

And  such  were  they  whose  tale  I  now  rdiearse-^ 
But  not  to  fitshion's  minions,  who  in  vain 
Would  ask  amusement  from  the  artless  verse 
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Of  one  who  sings  to  soothe  lori^  hours  of  pain  : 
A  nameless  exile  oVr  the  southern  main, 
I  pour  'mid  savage  wilds  my  pensive  song  }* 
And  if  some  gentle  spirits  love  the  strain. 
Enough  for  me,  though  midst  the  fouder  throng 
Few  may  be  found  to  prize,  or  listen  to  it  long.* 

'  The  Brothers.— By  the  Author  of"  The  Subaltern^* 

'  It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  September,  Anno  1813,  that  » 
friend  and  myself,  after  standing  the  customary  time  with  the  troops 
under  arms,  made  ready  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  common  acquaintance^ 
whose  duties  still  detained  him  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Se» 

bastian.     At  the  period  to  which  I  now  allude,  the  tents  of  the 

regiment  of  light  infantry  were  pitched  beneath  the  shelter  of  a 
grove  of  dwarf  oaks,  on  top  of  a  gentle  eminence,  not  far  from  the 
nidassoa,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Quatracone  mountain.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  Bidassoa  is  fully  five  leagues  distant  from 
the  point  which  we  proposed  to  reach  ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  a 
hazardous  measure  to  sleep  abroad,  at  a  moment  when  a  general 
action  was  every  day  expected,  we  felt  that  the  sooner  we  set  out 
the  better  it  would  be  both  for  our  horses  and  oiu'selves.  The 
early  parade,  therefore,  was  barely  dismissed  when  we  mounted 
our  steeds ;  and  as  we  pushed  on  at  a  brbk  trot,  we  speedHy 
cleared  the  encampment,  and  found  ourselves  jogging  along  over  a 
path  as  lonely  and  secluded,  as  if  two  huge  armies,  instead  of  being 
close  at  hand,  were  not  within  a  himdred  miles  of  it. 

'  The  road  by  which  we  travelled  was  not  the  great  causeway, 
which,  passing  through  Irun,  leads  by  a  glen  or  deep  defile  towards 
Vittoria,  but  a  wild  mountain  track,  which,  skirting  the  sides  of  the 
range,  at  the  height  of  perhaps  five  hundred  feet  from  their  base, 
comes  down,  over  the  amphitheatre  of  low  hills  that  encircle  the 
town  of  St.  Sebastian  on  every  side.  We  had  hardly  struck  into  it, 
when  the  sun,  which  had  risen  about  an  hour,  but  which  had  hitherto 
been  obscured  by  thick  mists,  burst,  as  it  were,  the  veil  that  shrouded 
him ;  and  the  clouds,  rolling  down  in  unspeakable  majesty,  dis- 
played to  our  view  the  gigantic  peaks  of  the  Pyrennees,  towering 
over- head  like  so  many  rocky  islands  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 
These,  bold  and  rocky,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  magnificent, 
contrasted  finely  with  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  lay  at 
this  moment  in  all  the  stillness  of  a  dead  calm ;  and  as  we  were 

*  '  In  explanation  of  some  expressions  in  the  preceding^  poeoi,  it  may 
be  proper,  perhaps,  to  mention,  that  it  was  composed  in  the  interior  of 
South  Africa,  in  1824,  while  the  author  was  detained  at  one  of  tfie 
Moravian  MiMionary  settlements,  by  the  effects  of  a  danfi^erous  accident ; 
Had  that  the  portion  here  given  is  only  the  first  part  of  a  projected  poem, 
(not  now  likelv  to  be  resumed,)  of  which  the  condudmg  scenes  wera 
intended  to  be  laid  near  the  frontier  of  Cafferiand. 
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enabled  for  awbile,  as  often  at  least  as  breaks  in  the  wood  occnrred, 
to  command  a  distinct  view  of  both,  it  were  difficult  to  conceive 
scenery  more  striking  than  their  combination  produced.  Nor  was 
it  the  sense  of  sight  alone  which,  during  this  delightful  excursion^ 
received  ample  gratification.  The  region  of  the  eastern  Pjrrennees, 
like  other  mountain  districts,  abounds  in  rivulets  and  small  streams^ 
which,  falling  here  and  there  over  ledges  of  rock,  or  rushing  with 
headlong  violence  over  stony  channels,  produce  a  ceaseless  murmur, 
seldom  loud  enough  to  drown  the  voice  of  an  ordinary  speaker, 
but  almost  always  sufficiently  audible  to  check  the  progress  of  con- 
versation. In  addition  to  this,  the  trees  of  the  forest  seemed  to  be 
each  of  them  peopled  with  singing  birds  5  the  bees  were  abroad  in 
thousands,  making  the  morning  air  ring  with  their  music  -,  and  the 
ruar  of  the  sea,  as  it  broke  upon  the  beach  beyond  Fontarabia,  came 
up,  upon  a  soft  west-wind,  with  peculiar  harmony.  I  perfectly  re- 
collect, to  this  hour,  the  effect  which  this  accumulation  of  exquisite 
sights  and  sounds  produced  both  upon  my  companion  and  myself. 
Though  usually  not  deficient  in  colloquial  powers,  we  this  morning 
maintained  a  profound  silence,  as  if  we  had  been  afraid  to  interrupt 
the  dominion  of  universal  solitude  by  obtruding  upon  it  the  sound 
of  human  voices. 

'  A  three  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the  domicile  of  our  host, 
where  a  substantial  breakfast  for  ourselves,  as  well  as  an  ample 
supply  of  provender  for  our  horses,  was  in  readiness.  It  was  a  snug 
cottage,  or  rather  a  small  farm  house,  composed,  like  most  build- 
ings in  this  part  of  the  country,  chiefly  of  wood,  and  beautifully  si- 
tuated in  the  heart  of  an  extensive  orchard,  about  two  miles  ft'om 
St.  Sebastian.  Not  more  than  a  bow  shot  from  it  stood  another 
mansion,  of  dimensions  somewhat  more  ample,  though  in  structure 
and  general  character  in  perfect  keeping  with  it.  The  latter  was, 
we  found,  filled  with  sick  and  wounded  men,  in  charge  of  whom  our 
host,  who  was  a  medical  officer,  had  been  left ;  indeed  it  constituted 
the  hospital,  set  ap  rt  from  the  first  for  the  use  of  that  portion  of 
the  army  to  which  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  had  been  intrusted. 
Our  host  frankly  told  us,  that  the  crowded  state  of  its  wards,  and 
the  deplorable  condition  of  many  who  occupied  them,  would  pre- 
sent no  very  gratifying  picture  of  war  in  its  realities, — yet,  with  the 
inconsistency  which  attends  most  men's  actions,  he  proposed,  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  to  conduct  us  over  it  3  and  we,  partly 
from  curiosity,  and  partly,  I  trust,  from  a  better  feeling,  readily 
closed  with  his  offer. 

*  We  found  it.  a&he  had  foretold,  filled  with  pitiable  objects ;  but 
we  found  also,  that  every  thing  was  arranged  there  in  a  manner 
honourable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  British  Government,  and 
no  less  creditable  to  the  Conunander-in-Ciuef,  aiid  to  .the  heads  at 
the  medical  department.  A  single  glance  served  to  convince  us, 
that  no  expense  was  spared  in  otdtt  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
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those  who  suffered  for  their  oountrj ;  and  that  whatever  might  ha^ra 
been  the  case  in  other  days,  now  at  least  a  medical  hospit^  was  a 
place  into  which  no  soldier,  be  his  rank  whatever  it  might,  need 
fear  to  enter.  The  different  rooms  in  the  house  were  each  furnished 
with  pallets,  spread  in  regular  rows,  and  at  pro|>er  intervals  from 
one  another,  over  the  floor  -,  and  all  were  as  neat  and  comlbrtable 
as  clean  linen,  and  blankets  white  as  the  wool  of  which  they  were 
formed,  could  render  them.  Then  again,  as  to  ventilation,  though 
in  some  of  the  larger  chambers  at  least  twenty  patients  were  laid, 
not  the  slightest  inconvenience  was  experienced  by  any  of  us  whilst 
threading  our  way  through  them  ;  and  the  kind  and  affectionate  tone 
in  which  the  poor  fellows  blessed  the  doctor  as  he  passed,  gave  proof 
enough  that  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  were  witnesses,  was 
one  of  every  day's  occurrence. 

*  We  had  visited  several  of  the  apartments,  and  were  preparing  to 
quit  the  place,  when  the  figure  of  a  tall  man,  who  sat  with  his  head 
hanging  down  upon  his  breast,  in  the  comer  of  one  of  the  last 
wards,  arrested  my  attention.  There  was  something  in  the  air  aad 
general  appearance  of  that  poor  fellow,  which  excited,  I  coakl  not 
tell  whv,  my  liveliest  sympathy  $  so  I  went  towards  him,  with  the  de* 
sign  of  asking  him  a  few  questions,  touching  the  nature  of  Mb 
hurts,  and  the  occasion  on  which  he  received  them.  But  though  I 
addressed  him  in  the  same  kindly  and  familiar  tone  in  which  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  our  guide  to  address  his  patients,  the 
soldier  took  no  notice  of  me.  Once,  indeed,  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  me  full  in  the  face, — and  the  motion  enabled  me  to  perceive 
that  his  cheeks  were  wan  and  sallow,  and  that  an  expression  of  the 
dewiest  dejection  overshadowed  his  whole  countenance— but  he 
withdrew  his  gaze  from  me  again  without  speaking,  and  almost 
immediately  relapsed  into  a  stooping  attitude.  Being  much  struck 
with  the  whole  sdr  of  the  man,  I  turned  to  my  host,  and  requested 
him  to  give  me  the  information  which  his  patient  seemed  indisposed 
to  communk»ite.  But  he,  too,  merely  shook  his  head  and  miked 
away.  We  had  not,  however,  returned  many  minutes  to  his  quar- 
ters, when  of  his  own  accord  he  reverted  to  the  subject,  and  in  a 
manner  certainly  not  calculated  to  diminish  the  impression  which 
had  previously  been  made,  thus  addressed  me  :  "  You  inquired  a 
minute  ago,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellow  in  the  corner  : 
that  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  cases  which  ever  came  under  vay 
observation  -,  and  as  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
the  young  man*s  story,  I  will,  if  you  desire  it,  repeat  it  to  yo«.'* 
It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  neither  my  friend  nor  myself  offered 
any  opposition  to  this  obliging  proposal ;  so  drawing  our  sto^ 
towards  an  open  window,  which  commanded  a  magnificent  view  i£ 
the  city  and  Uie  ocean  beyond,  we  listened,  with  very  conskferable 
ioterest  and  excita^n,  to  the  foUowing  history : 

' "  It  is  now  about  six  years  ago  since  the  regiment  to  whieh  I 
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aM  «tttdiod»  being  quartered  at  the  time  in  the  citadel  of  Plymouth, . 
¥Paa  Joined  by  a  batch  of  recruits  from  Scotland ;  among  the  rest, 
hf  two  brothers,  natives  of  the  town  of  Fort  William,  the  elder  of 
whom,  the  poor  fellow  whom  you  noticed  in  the  hospital,  alone  sur- 
vives. Being  myself  a  denizen  of  that  place,  I  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  the  youths  were  the  sons  of  a  widow  woman,  and  the 
oqihans  of  an  old  pensioner — ^who,  after  serving  his  country  for  up- 
wuds  of  thirty  years,  married,  according  to  custom,  a  mere  girl, 
and  died  within  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  his  youngest  son.  The 
name  of  their  father  was  Cameron — an  ancient  and  honourable  dan, 
I  ftssure  you,  much  respected  in  former  times  for  its  warlike  ex- 
ploits, and  still  famous  for  the  number  of  brave  men  which  it 
produces  ;  and  Donald  and  Allan,  the  two  young  men  of  whom  I 
am  now  speaking,  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  their  kinsmen  in 
any  quality  befitting  the  good  soldier* 

' "  What  the  circumstances  were  which  induced  them  to  take  ser- 
vice in  the  army,  I  never  accurately  understood  -,  but  X  have  heard 
that  Donald,  whose  disposition  was  dariog  and  adventurous,  in- 
volved himself  in  some  difiiculties  with  the  Excise,  and  that,  to  avoid 
the  consequences  likely  to  arise  out  of  them,  he  secretly  left  his 
home,  and  enlisted.  With  respect,  again,  to  Allan,  the  younger, 
little  doubt  can  exist  that  he  adopted  a  similar  course  for  no  other 
Fiaaon  than  because  his  brother  bod  done  so  before  him.  The 
attachment  felt  by  the  one  towards  the  other  far  surpassed  every 
thing  of  which  you  can  form  a  notion,  and  rendered  them  objects 
of  the  liveliest  interest  to  every  man  and  officer  in  the  corps.  Yet 
were  the  young  men  in  no  one  respect,  whether  of  temper,  disposi- 
tion, habits,  or  even  bodily  constitution,  alike.  The  elder  was  a 
bdd,  high-spirited,  irascible  and  somewhat  capricious  person,--of  a 
powerful  frame  and  robust  constitution — an  admirable  shot,  an 
expert  swimmer,  a  fleet  runner,  and  a  skilful  wrestler.  The  younger 
was  a  mild,  sweet-tempered  boy, — for  when  he  joined  us  he  had 
harely  passed  his  seventeenth  year, — tall,  but  exceedingly  slender, — 
and  though  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  courage  or  moral  fbrti- 
tude,-^adverse  to  rough  pastimes,  and  slow  to  take  up  a  quarreL 
Allan  8  constitution,  likewise,  was  far  from  being  a  good  one  -,  bis 
delicate  complexion  and  narrow  chest  pointed  him  out  as  one  in 
whom  the  seeds  of  the  most  melancholy  of  diseases  were  sown ; — 
yet  was  he  lively  and  active, — and,  whatever  his  natural  debility 
Taught  be,  it  could  in  his  case  be  truly  said,  '  the  spirit  of  the  man 
supported  his  infirmities.*  As  1  have  already  told  you,  the  kind  of 
love  experienced  and  evinced  by  these  brothers,  the  one  towards 
the  other,  was  such  as  we  are  not  accustomed  to  witness  in  real 
life,  and  which  finds  no  parallel,  except  one,  in  the  traditionary 
atones  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

' "  From  what  has  been  Siiid  of  the  tempers  of  these  two  young 
,  fwx  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  though  the  younger 
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looked  up  to  bis  elder  brotlier  as  to  a  being  of  a  superior  ovder^  bo 
nevertbdess-  possessed  an  influence  over  bitn,  of  wbieb  it  is  proba* 
ble  tbat  neitber  tbe  one  nor  tbe  olber  was  conscious.  Tbis  lie  in* 
Tariably  exerted  fbr  tbe  purpose  of  extricating  bis  more  fier^  Mhi» 
tive  from  the  many  scrapes  and  diffiddties  into  wbich  bis  natoval 
irritability  was  apt  to  lead  him  -,  whilst,  on  tbe  other  band,  ^e  elder 
seemed  to  regard  Allan  more  as  a  man  is  apt  to  regard  a  delicate* 
nunded  female,  than  any  thing  besides.  His  very  voice,  when  be 
spoke  to  him,  ^Issumed  a  soiVer  tone,  and  however  violent  m^t  be 
lus  passions,  one  word  from'  his  gentle  monitor  sufficed  instantly  to 
allay  them.  On  the  whole,  the  two  appeared  to  be  formed  bMj 
fbr  each  other's  wants ;  and  they  were  certainly  not  at  then:  ease, 
either  on  duty  or  in  the  moments  of  relaxation,  as  often  as  they 
dianced  to  be  separated. 

*  *'  The  recruits  had  been  with  us  something  more  than  a  year, 
when  an  order  arrived  for  the  regiment  to  embark,  and  to  join  a 
considerable  force  which  was  then  collecting  under  Sir  Artbnr 
Wellesley,  at  Cork.  I  need  not  inform  you  tbat  in  such  cases,  wbea 
immediate  employment  before  an  enemy  is  anticipated,  the  youngest 
and  most  weakly  of  the  men  are  usually  selected,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  being  left  behind,  and  forming  a  dep6t.  On  tbe  present  occa- 
sion the  ordinary  course  was  pursued,  and  Allan  Cameron,  as  well 
upon  my  recommendation,  as  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Inspeettng* 
General,  was  pointed  out  as  a  proper  person  for  such  service.  S^ 
to  tbe  order,  though  peremptorily  given,  the  young  man  refused  to 
pay  obedience.  '  He  was  his  brother's  comrade,-^hey  were  botb 
of  them  grenadiers,  Donald  taking  his  place  in  the  front  rank,  and 
Allan  covering  him, — he  had  joined  the  regiment  solely  that  they 
might  not  be  sep  irated,  and  wherever  Donald  went,  there  would  bo 
go.'  The  same  language  was  held  by  Donald,  though  with  the 
▼idence  characteristic  of  the  speaker.  '  Why  should  his  brotber*s 
wish  be  thwarted  ?  Was  there  a  braver  soldier  in  the  ranks  ?  and 
if  be  were  not  so  robust  as  some,  was  not  /le  more  than  able  to 
carry  his  load  for  him  ?'  At  last  the  brothers,  regardless  of  every 
thing  like  military  discipline,  threw  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms,  and  wept  aloud.  There  was  no  holding  out  against  such  an 
appeal  ^  and  the  Colonel,  melted  himself  almost  to  tears,  desired 
that  Allan  Cameron  should  not  be  forced  from  the  place  wbkib  be 
usually  filled  upon  parade. 

* ''  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  relate  to  you  at  length,  bow 
the  troops  assembled  at  the  point  of  rendezvous ;  or  how  strangely 
all  were  affected  when  information  reached  them,  that  the  very 
people  against  whom  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
about  to  act,  were  all  at  once  become  allies.  Let  it  suffice  to  state, 
tbat  seldom  have  eyes  beheld  a  spectacle  more  imposing  than  was 
presented  on  that  splendid  summer's  afternoon,  when  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  including  line-of-battle  ships,  frigatM^ 
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sloops-of-war^  and  transports*  weighed  anchor  from  the  Cove  ^  and, 
shaking  bose  their  sails  to  a  fidr  hat  gentle  hreeze,  put  to  sea. 
Nor  was  it  the  fleet  alone  which  drew  to  itsdf  the  regards  and  ad* 
iBiration  of  those  who  beheld  it.  The  shore  was  every  where 
crowded  with  spectators ;  the  old  town  of  Core  turned  out  its 
thoumnds ;  Spike  island*  Carlisle  and  Camden  forts,  were  each  of 
them  aHve  with  men*  women  and  children* — whose  shouts  of  bene- 
diction rose  loudly  above  the  ripple  of  the  waters*  and  were  heard 
long  after  the  last  ship  had  cleared  the  capes.  Surdj  diore  is  no 
scene  more  elevating,  and  yet  more  conducive  to  sdemn  and 
serioBs  thought,  than  the  departure  of  an  expedition  from  the 
shores  of  the  country  which  sends  it  forth. 

'"Our  voyage,  though  unaccountably  tedious*  was  upon  the 
whole  sufficiently  agreeable  -,  that  is  to  say*  the  w^eather  proved 
^  nobderate*  and  no  untoward  accident  came  in  the  way  to  excHe 
painful  or  mortified  feelings.  We  were  somewhat  surprised*  in- 
<toed,  when  the  frigate  which  conveyed  the  General*  ai^  desiring 
OB*  by  telegraph*  to  move  on  at  leisure*  darted  a-h^d*  and  left  ub 
to  onrselves  ',  but  we  entertained  even  then  sufficient  confidence  in 
onr  leader  to  be  aware,  that  this  separation  would  not  be  of  long 
<;ontinuance,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  serve  some  good  purpose. 
Nor  were  we  deceived  in  this.  Long  before  the  coast  of  Spain  hove 
in  view,  the  frigate  rejoined  us*  and  we  finally  found  ourselves  at 
anchor  o^  the  Mondego*  with  a  signal  flying  at  the  mast-head  €x£ 
the  admiral's  ship,  that  the  troops  should  be  in  readiness  to  land*  in 
lieavy  marching  order*  at  a  moment's  notice." 

' "  How  the  disembarkation  was  conducted,  I  need  not  inform 
you.  Oar  regiment  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  take  its  passage 
in  some  of  the  lightest  transports,  touched  the  Portuguese  soil  so 
early  as  the  second  of  August ;  where,  during  several  days  and 
nights*  it  found  ample  empfoyment,  in  assisting  to  bring  the  stores* 
and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  to  land.  At  last,  however,  all  were 
assembled  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  soon  afler  the  sun 
had  risen*  our  little  coluii.n  took  the  road  to  Leria. 

' "  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  adventures  which  befel*  be- 
tween this  date  and  the  seventeenth.  The  marches  being  neither 
long  nor  arduous*  were  well  performed  even  by  the  most  delicate  of 
the  young  soldiers,  who*  in  great  numbers*  made  up  this  gallant 
army  $  nor  was  Alhin  Cameron*  either  in  zeal  or  bodily  strength* 
apparently  at  least,  inferior  to  the  best  of  his  comrades.  It  b  true 
^at*  after  the  first  league  or  two,  Donald  would  in  no  case  permit 
him.  to  carry  his  musket*  and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion* 
when  the  excessive  heat  seemed  to  press  severely  upon  him*  he 
compelled  him  to  unbuckle  his  very  knapsack,  and  bore  it  himself. 
But  though  he  yielded  to  his  brother's  remonstrances*  Allan  insisted 
that  for  such  interference  there  was  no  necessity,  and  he  never 
iailed-io  a  single  instance  tobe  found  at  his  post  when  wanted.    AC 
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last,  bo««v^,  symptocDS  that  the  enemy  were  not  far  4i8taiit,  bagan 
te  multiply.  At  Leria  rumours  came  in  upon  us  that  one  Fpench 
army  was  in  our  immediate  front,  whilst  others  were  in  rapid 
march  from  Lasbon  and  I'bomar  to  reinforce  it.  By  and  by^  certaki 
intelligence  arrived  that  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  in  poeitioii 
at  firilos  and  Ovedos  -,  and  finally  the  posts  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  resolution  of  8ir  Arthur  VVeilesley  immediately  to  force  them^  • 
became  apparent.  The  latter  event  occurred,  with  a  trifling  loss  ia 
our  party,  on  the  fifteeoth }  and  the  sixteenth  having  been  em-  . 
ployed  in  reconnoitring  the  miiin  position,  we  proceeded  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth,  to  attack  General  Labordes,  in  his 
formidable  allignement  above  iioli<^a. 

'  '^  Our  regiment,  as  you  doubtless  know,  formed  one  of  tbose, 
which,  on  the  retreat  of  Laborde  to  his  second  position,  carried  that 
difficult  pass  which  covered  the  centre  of  the  French  division.  En- 
tangled in  the  defile,  the  two  brothers,  being,  as  I  have  already 
said,  grenadiers,  found  themselves,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  com* 
pany,  suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  a  very  superior  force,  and 
deprived  from  all  support  from  the  remainder  of  the  battalion.  The 
French  having  thinned  their  ranks  by  a  well-directed  volley,  in- 
stantly closed,  and  though  our  brave  fellows  fought  nobly,  their 
utnoost  exertions  availed  but  little.  On  this  occasion,  when  our 
people  were  reluctantly  giving  ground,  two  French  soldiers  sprang 
upon  Donal'i  \  .umeron,  and  his  foot  happening  to  slip  at  the  in-  . 
stant,  threw  » ;  but  his  brother  was  at  hand  to  succour  him  ; — 
the  wei4M)us  uf  the  Frenchmen  were  already  uplifted  against  his 
breast,  when  Allan,  whose  musket  chanced  to  be  loaded,  fired.  One 
adversary  instantly  fell,  and  before  the  other  could  either  step  aside, 
or  ward  off  the  blow,  he  received  the  bayonet  of  the  young  High- 
lander in  bis  throat.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  for,  fresh 
troops  coming  up,  our  soldiers  again  resumed  the  offensive  -,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  first  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  great  series  of 
European  victories  was  won. 

'  **  If  the  brothers  loved  each  other  previous  to  this  occnrreoee, 
their  affection  seemed  to  have  acquired  tenfold  additional  strength 
in  consequence  of  it.  Donald  absoluteJy  worshipped  his  brave  and 
gentle  relative ;  whilst  Allan  clung  to  Donakl  as  the  ivy  dings  to 
the  oak,  or  the  honeysuckle  to  the  treJb-work  over  which  it  is 
twined. 

*  "  The  battle  of  Vimiera  opened  the  way,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
to  a  nigo<jiation,  wfaioh  cleared  Portugal,  for  a  time,  of  its  invadacs, 
fod  left  us  at  liberty  to  march,  as  soon  as  self-created  difiicultm 
were  overcome,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards,  This  went 
teagtk  did,  and,  passing  through  some  of  the  aiost  interesting  pro** 
nioaes  of  the  Peaiosiila»  we  found  ourselves,  on  the  I5di  of  Deoeai« 
ber,  hoBsed  ii>  oomfortabfe  cank—neots  in  tbe  city  of  I 
Thm  w€  remained  inactive  for  a  loog  wbiie;  rumov  after  i 
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comiotf  in  to  pusezk  us,  till  a  spirit  oi  discontent  began  to  eshibii 
itself  among  all  classes.   But  the  cause  of  the  delay  appeared  at  last 
to  be  Withdrawn  -,  and,  to  the  inexpressible  satisfiiction  of  the  troop*, . 
our  columns  moved  towards  the  Carrion,  with  the  view,  as  it  wa« 
generally  understood,  of  attacking  Soult. 

'  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  question  the  propriety  of  that  resohition^ 
which,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  suddenly  caused  all  idea  of  acting  on  the  offen- 
sive to  be  kid  aside.  Sir  John  Moore  was  doubtless  swayed  by 
Wise  and  prudential  motives,  in  declining  the  battle  for  which  every 
preparation  had  been  made,  and  falling  back  behind  the  Esla ;  but 
for  the  precipitancy  with  which  the  retreat  was  afterwards  conduct- 
ed>  no  military  reasons,  of  which  I,  at  least,  am  aware,  can  be  given. 
It  broke  the  discipline  of  his  army ;  it  destroyed  the  morale  evenef  - 
those  who  never  quitted  their  corps  ;  and  it  caused  a  greater  loss  > 
among  the  feeble,  and  such  as  could  not  keep  up  with  their  com- 
rades, than  would  have  been  incurred  by  two  general  actions.  I 
cannot  pause  to  describe  to  you  imy  one  of  the  many  pitiable  scenes 
of  which  that  disastrous  retreat  was  prolific, — but  I  must  tell  you 
something  of  what  befel  on  that  terrible  night,  which  saw  us  in 
owch  under  a  pelting  shower  of  sleet,  from  Lurgo  to  Valmuda. 

*  "  Our  rear-guard  had  been  sharply  engaged  with  the  advance  of 
Sou]t*s  army  during  the  day ;  and  having  repulsed  them,  we  were 
ordered,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  to  retire.  This  we  did ;  but 
during  that  long  and  painful  movement,  the  strength  of  Allan 
Cameron,  which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  by  more  than  a  natural 
ekertion  of  courage,  gave  way.  He  dropped  by  the  road-side,  and 
declared  himself  unable  to  go  further.  It  was  in  vain  that  Donald 
relieved  him  of  every  thing,  even  to  his  very  pouch  and  bayonet,— 
the  boy  could  not  rise,  and  to  all  it  became  manifest  enough  that 
hie  must  be  abandoned.  No  words  of  mine  could  do  justice  to  the 
state  of  Donald's  feelings,  when  the  dreadful  alternative  seemed  to 
be  before  him,  either  of  leaving  his  brother  to  his  fate,  or  of  him* 
self  abandoning  his  ranks, — but  nature  was  too  strong  even  for 
military  duty.  He  determined  at  all  hazards  to  remain  with  Allan; 
and  the  measure  being  connived  at  rather  than  sanctioned  by  hia 
oflBcers,  the  corps  pass^,  leaving  the  brothers,  one  sitting,  aiMl  the 
other  lying  at  length,  by  the  road-side.  I  need  not  add,  that  no  one 
ever  expected  to  see  them  again. 

.  ' ''  It  was  fortunate  for  the  brothers,  however  dlstreasii^  to  the 
Bftmy  at  large,  that  the  complete  exhaustion  consequent  *UpoD  tliif 
Bight's  mardh»  compelled  Sir  John  Moore  to  halt  during  the  greater 
|ivt  of  the  day  following,  at  Valmuda.  To  the  extreme  surprias^ 
as  wdl  as  satisfaotaon  of  all»  they  overtook  us  here,  Donald  oarryja^ 
AUany  as  ke  had  done  £»r  the  last  three  sules^  «pon  his  back  }  aoA 
m  thtf  mi  ebaneed  to  he  a  spare  mnk  at  hand,  the  poor  boy  mm  im«4 
\  and  scM  ta  the  rear*    As  to  Dondd,  he  sgalft 
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•\fio\  bis  station  in  the  froat  of  the  greaadiec  company,  and  thougb. 
lie  bad  not  closed  an  eye  during  the  last  sixty  hours,  he  nevertheless 
^xmtrived  to  reach  the  position  in  front  of  Corunna,  in  as  high  spicita, 
as  any  of  his  comrades.  Donald  was  present  in  the  action  which  en- 
sued, where  he  recdvcd  a  severe  wound  through  both  thighs ;  and,  as 
if.  Providence  had  decreed  that  the  two  brothers  should  never  be  so* 
paiiated,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time,  he  was  removed  in  this, 
plight  on  board  the  very  vessd  in  which  Allan  had  taken  his  passage. 
'  **  Though  the  regiment  returned  soon  after  to  the  Peninaolay 
Donald,  from  the  efiScts  of  his  wounds,  and  Allan,  from  those  of 
exhaustion,  were  pronounced  unlit  to  accompany  it ;  and  they  werr 
in  consequence  drafted  into  the  second  battalion,  then  quartered  in 
Ireland.  There  they  remained,  happy  in  each  other's  society,  till 
a  short  time  ago,  when  they  again  made  their  appearance  at  the 
seat  of  war,  having  been  sent  out  with  a  draft,  which  joined  us  on 
the  Douro.  The  brothers  advanced  with  us  through  Spain,  ia 
the  same  affectionate,  and  even  romantic  spirit,  which  had  hitherto 
actuated  them.  Tbey  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  from 
which  they  escaped  unhurt ;  they  shared  in  the  separate  triumphs 
of  Sir  Thomas  Graham's  column  ;  and,  tinally,  they  found  them- 
selves attached  to  that  portion  of  the  British  army  to  which  the 
siege  of  St.  Sebastian  had  been  intrusted. 

'  "  You  recollect  the  ruined  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew,  whiok 
stands  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  bills  that  enclose  the  town  of  St. 
Sebastian  on  every  side.  When  we  first  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place,  that  was  a  very  formidable  post, — the  French  having  strongly 
fortified  it  with  ditches  and  embankments,  and  surrounded  the 
whole  with  a  circle  of  Beld- works.  But  as  it  commanded  the  point 
from  which  our  trenches  must  take  their  commencement,  it  became 
essential,  in  the  first  phice,  to  make  ourselves  master  of  it  ^  and 
though  as  yet  our  battering  artillery  was  fox  in  the  rear,  and  it 
seemed  almost  proof  against  Hght  artillery,  the  general  resolved  ta 
make  the  native  courage  of  his  men  do  the  work  of  science  and  art. 
With  this  view  a  battery  of  field-guns  opened  upon  it  ^  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  being  beaten  in,  orders  were  issued  to  carry  it  after' 
dark,  on  the  same  night,  by  assault. 

' "  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  grenadier  company  to  fbrm  part  of  the 
ibroe  selected  for  the  execution  of  this  important,  but  periloes  ser- 
vice 'y  and  Donald  and  Allan  Cameron  liad  again  assumed  tfatif 
fcations  among  their  old  companions.  They  accordingly  appeared, 
like  the  rest,  at  the  .place  of  muster,  just  one  hour  alter  Ike  sun  had 
setj-^-where,  in  profound  silence  and  in  perfect  order,  the  part^ 
awuHed  the  signal  of  attack.  I  have  cften  been  a  witness  ta  saeh 
scenes  as  this^— I  have  often  seen  columns  formed  preparatory  to 
seme  mighty  enterfirise,  bat  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  expeneooeil 
a  Mvelier  or  more  paiaftd  anxiety  than  on  the  present  •oemon. '  Oh 
4ie  one  handy  the  t^edoubt  about  to  be  ateaiM,  was  one  oile  Irf  «d 
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ordinary  streogih ;  it  was  vrdl  garrisoned,— as  we  had  learned  to 
our  cost ; — ai^  its  defences  were  little,  if  at  all,  injured  >  whilst,  on 
^  other  hand,  the  force  appcmited  to  carry  it,  consisted  of  only  a 
smalt  portion  of  the  besieging  army.  We,  therefore,  felt  ourselves 
to  be  mere  lookers-on  ;  and  X  question  whether  the  sensations  of  a 
mere  l6oker*on  be  not,  under  such  circumstances,  even  more  violent 
and  more  harassing  than  those  of  an  actor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  one 
foct  I  can  bear  witness,  namely,  that  the  troops  who  composed  the 
slorming-party  were  surrounded  by  a  whole  crowd  of  their  comrades, 
whose  wishes,  however  fervent,  found  no  voice  to  express  them,  and 
whose  very  lips  were  pressed  closely  together,  as  if  they  had  been 
imwiUing  to  indulge  even  in  the  necessary  act  of  respiration. 

/  "  In  the  meanwhile,  the  twilight,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
dying  gradually  away,  sank  into  night.  There  was  no  moon, or  at  least 
she  had  not  yet  risen ;  when  a  low  sound,  coming  from  the  rear  of  the 
corps,  made  its  way  gradually  to  the  front,  and  the  word  *  forward* 
became  audible.  Now  then  the  persons  not  on  duty  opened  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  the  little  column,  with  quick,  but  silent  tread, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  order,  pushed  on.  So  well  had  the  whole 
matter  been  arranged,  that  many  minutes  had  elapsed  ere  the  move- 
ment became  known  to  the  enemy  5  and  we  who  watched  the 
event  in  the  rear,  began  to  hope  that  the  redoubt  might  be  entered 
by  surprise.  But  the  hope  was  not  permitted  to  continue  long  in 
operation.  First  a  single  musket-shot,  then  another,  then  a  tremen- 
dous volley,  tokl  that  concealment  was  at  an  end  ^  and  the  shoots 
of  oar  soldiers,  heard  in  the  intervals  of  the  firing,  gave  testimony 
that  they  looked  for  success,  not  to  fortune,  but  to  their  own 
exertions. 

'  *'  In  spite  of  a  hot  and  well-directed  fire,  the  leading  files  of  the 
assailants  contrived  to  penetrate,  without  a  check,  not  only  across 
t^e  outer  ditch  and  rampart,  but  into  the  very  body  of  the  place. 
There,  however,  they  were  met  by  a  corps  of  French  grenadiers, 
who  fought  wiih  the  fiiry  of  men  naturally  brave,  and  driven  to 
more  than  ordinary  exertions  by  the  stimulus  of  intoxication ;  and 
many  a  bayonet,  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  became,  in  a  fow 
minutes,  crimsoned  to  its  very  socket.  Our  advanced  guard,  of 
which  4lie  brothecs  formed  a  part,  stood  the  shock  ^hintly,  and 
bad  an  adequate  force  been  at  hand  to  support  them,  they  would 
have  doobtleBS  overcome  all  opposition  with  a  trifling  loss  to  them- 
selves ;  but  unfortunately  this  was  not  the  case.  Whether  the  fire 
from  the  convent  had  told  more  murderously  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  column,  and  checked  them  ;  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable, 
they  had  missed  their  way  in  the  dark,  and  separated  themselves 
from  those  in  front,  it  is  hard  to  say }  but  that  they  were  separated 
from  the  leading  section  is  certain.  The  consequence  was,  that 
tiMse  brave  men,  after  being  actually  in  poasessfon  of  the  great 
Ml  «f  the  ooaveni,  were  driven  out ;  and  that  the  place  wms  not 
reduced  till  many  valuable  lives  bad  Men  a  sacrifice. 
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■  /  "  It  was  al  this  mometit,  when  die  party,  overborne  by  tiif^entflf; 
immbersy  were  fidline  back,  that  Donald,  who  fought  despetatdy  aft 
he.  retired,  planted  his  Ibot  upon  tome  soft  subetance; :  whidi^ 
shrank,  as  it  were,  from  beneath  bis  tread.  A  horrible  idea  crossed 
his  mind,  as  a  sort  of  groan,  coming  evidently  from  the  object  on 
which  he  was  standing,  canght  his  ear.  He  leaped  aside ;  and,  a  ray  of 
hgfat  from  some  of  the  wood- work  which  had  taken  fire,  falling  at  the 
instant  upon  the  spot,  he  eagerly  gazed  round  in  quest  of  bis  brother. 
His  brother  was  not  to  be  seen.  But  there  was  the  body  of  an 
English  soldier  lying  near  him ;  and,  regardless  of  every  thing  besides, 
he  sprang  towards  it.  What  followed  no  one  can  tell ;  bemuse  the 
French  came  on  so  fast,  that  our  troops  were  almost  immediately 
driven  from  the  place ;  and,  on  mustering  again  in  the  outer  court, 
both  Donald  and  Allan  were  missing ;  but  the  final  catastrophe 
was  one  which  none,  that  chanced  to  witness  it,  will  ever  forget. 

*  *'  The  advanced  guard,  being  speedily  reinforced  by  fresh  troops, 
returned  to  the  charge  5  and  the  French  were  again  b^ten  from  the 
court  to  the  hall,  and  from  the  hall  through  the  blazing  corridors. 
They  fled  in  all  directions ;  and,  being  pursued  from  cell  to  ceU,  and 
from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  many  were  bayoneted,  and  the 
rest  taken.  But  the  convent  itself  was  now  one  sheet  of  flame. 
The  fire,  which  during  the  heat  of  the  struggle  had  first  been  kindled, 
spread  tenifically  through  the  pile ;  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
men  who  had  won  it,  instantly  to  abandon  their  conquest!  This 
they  prepared  to  do,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  removed  their 
wounded  and  prisoners ;  and  it  was  whilst  looking  for  the  former 
that  the  dreadful  fate  of  Donald  and  Alhm  Cameron  became  known 
to  them.  On  returning  to  the  great  haU,  they  beheld  the  former, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  supporting  the  head  of 
the  latter  upon  his  knees.  But  it  was  ihe  head,  not  of  a  living,  but 
of  a  dead -man,  wiiich  lay  there  5  and  it  bore  marics,  \riiich  do  not 
often  disfigure  the  countenance,  even  of  a  man  slain  in  battle.  In 
the  delideUe  diedi  were  impressed  deep  tints,  as  if  from  the  nails  in 
the  shoe  of  a  heavy  foot  which  had  rested  roughly  upon  it.  How 
this  occiirred  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  ^  and  the  oonseifueBeeB  which 
arose  out  of  it  were  hardly  different  from  what  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. 

'  *'  Donald  Cameron  has  never  been  himself  from  that  moment. 
When  first  discovered,  he  was  in  a  state  of  pitiable  idiocy ;  and  he 
has  continued  ever  since  a  melancholy  maniac.  Whether  he  will 
ever  recover  his  senses,  God  alone  can  tell  >  but  I  confess  that  I 
entertain  but  slender  hopes  of  any  such  desirable  consunmiation.*' 

'  My  host  here  ended  his  story,  than  which  I  thought  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  I  had  not  often  listened  to  one  more  affecting.  I  only 
regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  how  far  the  doctor's  hu* 
mane  prayer  was  heard.    All  that  I  do  know  on  the  subject  is,  that 
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Beoald  Cameron  wu  soon  afterwaids  sent  borne  as  lacuraUe;  and' 
Hk  probalnMty  is  that  he  sttll  continues  the  victim  of  a  oaktettjr 
ky  ftr  the  most  distressing  of  all  to  which  frail  hmnanity  is  liable.* 

'  On  Leaving  Scotland. — By  IfilUam  Kenntdf. 

*  I  love  the  land ! 
I  see  its  mountains  hoary. 

On  which  Time  vainly  lays  his  iron  hand ; 
I  see  the  valleys  robed  in  sylvan  glory. 

And  many  a  lake  with  lone,  romantic  strand ; 
And  streams,  and  towers,  by  immortal  story 

Ordained  heart-stirring  monuments  to  stand ; 
Tet  tower,  stream,  lake,  or  valley  could  not  move  me^ 
Nor  the  star- wooing  mountain,  thus  to  love  thee. 
Old,  honoured  land ! 

I  love  the  land  ! 
I  hear  of  distant  ages 

A  voice  proclaiming  that  it  still  was  free ; 
That  from  the  hills  where  winter  wildest  rages 

Swept  forth  the  rushing  winds  of  liberty  \ 
That  blazoned  broadly  on  the  noblest  pages 

£*er  stamped  by  Fame  its  children's  deeds  shall  he. 
O !  poor  pretender  to  a  poet's  feeling 
Were  he  who  heard  such  voice  in  vain  appealing : 
I  love  the  land  ! 

I  love  the  knd ! 
My  fathers  lived  and  died  there  5 

But  not  for  that  the  homage  of  their  son : 
I  found  the  spirit  in  its  native  pride  thcfc  ■  ■ 

Unfettered  thoughts — right  actions  boldly  done : 
I  also  found — (the  memory  shall  preside  here. 

Throned  in  this  breast,  till  life's  tide  cease  to  run) 
Affection  tried  and  true  from  men  high-hearted*- 
Onee  more  as  when  from  those  kind  friends  I  parted*- 
God  bless  the  land !' 

'  The  SfMt't  Land^-^By  John  Malcolm,  E$q. 

'The  Spirit's  Land ! — ^where  is  that  land 

Of  which  our  Fathers  tell  ? 
On  whose  mysterious,  viewless  strand 

Earth's  parted  millions  dwell ! 
Beyond  the  bright  and  starry  sphere. 

Creation's  flaming  space  remote ; 
Beyond  the  measurdess  career. 

The  phantom  iigfat  of  thought.    • 
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Qenietth  a  eloudless  sky ; 
And  tbere  the  latest  lingeriiig  tear 

Is  wiped  from  every  eye ; 
And  soiUs  beneath  the  trees  of  life 

Repose  upon  that  blessed  shores 
Where  pain^  and  toil,  and  storm,  and  strife^ 

Shall  never  reach  them  more* 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  chastened  woe 

E'en  there  may  prompt  the  sigh — 
Sweet  sorrows  we  would  not  forego 

For  calm/unmingled  joy. 
When  strains  from  angel  harps  may  stray 

On  heavenly  airs,  of  mortal  birth. 
That  we  have  heard  fer,  far  away. 

Amid  the  bowers  of  earth. 

Ah !  then,  perchance,  their  saddening  spell. 

That  from  oblivion  saves. 
May  wander,  like  a  lorn  farewell. 

From  this  dim  land  of  graves ; 
And,  like  the  vision  of  a  dream. 

Shed  on  the  disembodied  mind 
Of  mortal  life  a  dying  gleam. 

And  loved  ones  len  behind. 

Yes — ^yes,  I  will,  I  must  believe 

That  Nature's  sacred  ties 
Survive,  and  to  the  spirit  cleave. 

Immortal  in  the  skies ; 
And  that  imperfect  were  my  bliss 

In  heaven  inself,  and  dashed  with  care. 
If  those  I  loved  on  earth  should  miss 

The  path  that  leadeth  there/ 

'Tropical  Sun-Set— By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fhilip. 

*  A  setting  sun  between  the  tropics  is  certainly  oihe  of  the  finest 
objects  in  nature. 

'  From  the  93^  north  to  the  $7^  south  latitude,  I  used  to  stand 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Westmoreland  an  hour  every  evening,  gazing 
with  admiration  upon  a  scene  which  no  effort  either  of  the  pencil  or 
the  pen  can  describe,  so  as  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  it  to  the 
mind  of  one  who  has  never  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
equator.  I  merely  attempt  to  give  you  a  hasty  and  imperfect 
outline. 

'  The  splendour*  of  the  scene  generally  commenced  about  twenty 
minutes  before  sun-set,  when  the  ^thery,  fantastic,  and  regularly 
crystallized  doods  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  became 
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fully  illumiiMUMi  bjr.the  bub  s  mys  ^  attd  the  fine  mackarel-shaped 
clouds,  comnion  in  these  regions,  were  seen  hanging  in  the  concave 
of  heaven  like  fleeces  of  burnished  gold.  When  the  sun  approached 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  he  was  frequently  seen  encircled  by  a  halo 
of  splendour,  which  continued  increasing  till  it  covered  a  large 
space  of  the  heavens  ;  it  then  began  apparently  to  shoot  out  from 
the  body  of  the  sun,  in  refulgent  pencils  or  radii,  each  as  large  as  a 
rainbow,  exhibiting,  according  to  the  rarity  or  density  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, a  display  of  brilliant  or  delicate  tints,  and  of  ever-changing 
lights  and  shades  of  the  most  amazing  beauty  and  variety.  About 
twenty  minutes  after  sun-set,  these  splendid  shooting  rays  disap- 
peared, and  uere  succeeded  by  a  fine  rich  ^ow  in  the  heavens,  in 
which  you  might  easily  fancy  that  you  saw  land  rising  out  of  the 
ocean,  stretching  itself  before  you  and  on  every  side  in  the  most 
enchanting  perspective,  and  having  the  glowing  lustre  of  a  bar  of 
iron  when  newly  withdrawn  from  the  forge.  On  this  brilliant 
ground  the  dense  clouds  which  lay  nearest  the  bottom  of  the  horizon^ 
presenting  their  dark  sides  to  you,  exhibited  to  the  imagination  all 
the  gorgeous  and  pictures(|ue  appearances  of  arches,  obelisks^ 
mouldering  towers,  magnificent  gardens,  cities,  forests,  mountains, 
and  every  fantastic  configuration  of  living  creatures,  and  of  imagi- 
nary beings  ;  while  the  finely  stratified  clouds  a  little  higher  in  the 
atmosphere,  might  readily  be  imagined  so  many  glorious  islands  of 
the  blessed,  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  light. 

'  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  sun-sets,  thus  imperfectly  de- 
scribed, surpass  inconceivably  any  thing  of  a  simikir  description 
which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  even  amidst  the  most  rich  andromantkr 
scenery  of  our  British  lakes  and  mountains. 

'  Were  1  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  exquisite  enjoyment  felt 
on  beholding  the  setting  sun  between  the  tropics,  I  should  perhaps 
say  that  it  arose  from  the  warmth,  the  repose,  the  richness,  the 
novelty,  the  glory  of  the  whole,  filling  the  mind  with  the  most  ex- 
alted, tranquillizing,  and  beautiful  images.* 

'  Harmony, — By  John  Bowring,  Esq. 

*  I  bade  the  Day-break  bring  to  me 
Its  own  sweet  song  of  ecstacy  : 
An  answer  came  h-om  leafy  trees, 
And  waking  birds,  and  wandering  bees. 
And  wavelets  on  the  water's  brim — 
The  matin  hymn — the  matin  hymn  1 

I  a*)ked  the  Noon  for  music  then  : 

It  echoed  forth  the  hum  of  men  | 

The  sounds  of  lab«»ur  on  the  wind. 

The  loud-voic  *d  ek>quence  of  mind  > 

The  heart — the  soufs  sublime  pulsations — 

The  song — the  shout — the  shock  of  nations. 
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I  hminffd  ham  ^c  lefticw  ihnmg. 
To  aootbe  me  with  the  ETening  song: 
The  darkening  heaven  was  vocal  attU, 
I  heard  the  muBic  of  the  rill-— 
The  homebooad  bee — the  vesper  bell— 
The  cicad«— the  phUomeL 
Thou  Omnipresent  Harmony ! 
Shades^  streams  and  stars  are  fall  of  thee; 
On  every  thing — in  every  sound 
Thine  all-pervading  power  is  found ; 
Some  chord  to  touch — some  tale  to  tell — 
Deep— deep  within  the  spirit^s  cell.* 

'  The  Parting. — By  L,  Riichie,  Esq. 

'  Oh  !  let  not  thus  that  tearful  eye 

Close  sadly  o*er  my  long  adieu ; 
What  needs  our  Parting  Hour  to  fly 

In  darkness  and  in  sorrow  too  ? 
Be  thou  the  watch-fire  on  the  steep 

To  guide  the  wanderer  from  the  shore— 
The  iMt  that  &de8  upon  the  deep — 

The  first  to  light  him  home  once  moie ! 

As  diamonds,  glittering  in  the  nighty 

Like  things  of  marvel  and  of  iear. 
But  give  again  the  hoards  of  light 

They  gathered  when  the  sun  was  near- 
Shine  on  me.  Sweet ! — that  even  so 

My  heart  those  gleams  of  love  may  see^ 
And  in  the  hour  of  darkest  woe 

Be  radiant  with  bright  thoughts  of  thee  I 
Of  thee— of  thee,  my  early  friend. 

The  playmate  of  my  infant  years — 
What  other  thoughts  with  thine  can  blend 

That  a  whole  youth  of  love  endears  ! 
The  soft,  the  kind,  and  oh  !  the  true. 

In  sun  and  shade,  in  good  and  ill— 
My  cheering  light — my  softening  dew — 

Who  loved  me,  and  who  loves  me  still ! 
Yes,  there  are  redder  cheeks  than  thine. 

And  brighter  eyes  indeed  may  be  ;— 
Picturea  !  But  ah !  the  charm  divine 

They  want — life-giving  memory. 
Like  summer  lightnings,  these  may  play 

Fantastic  round  my  careless  heart  -, 
But,  lost  in  thy  calm  daylight,  they 

"  Like  shadows  oom^  ami  so  depart.*' 
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Faivw«il,  hmwdSLy  mj  tariy  Meadl 

FmreweUy  &rewell|  mj  only  Jove  ! 
With  this  no  mean  siupidoas  blend. 

No  dream  of  change,  no  thought  to  prove. 
My  tried  !  my  true !  tbon  art  to  me 

A  holy  faith*-*-a  sainted  shrine ; 
As  soon  my  soul  could  &11  from  thee 

As  doubt  the  heavenly  truth  of  thiae.' 

*  ZaUm  Khan,  a  tale  of  Modern  Persia. — By  J.  B.  Eraser.  Esq. 

'  "And  the  Khan  will  certainly  be  here  to  nigbt  >"  inquired  the 
Ketkhodah  (or  Magistrate)  of  the  village  of  Goorbadeh,  in  atone  of 
alarm, — addressing  a  portly,  red-faced  man  with  heavy  brows  and  a 
huge  black  beard>  who,  seated  at  his  ease  upon  a  carpet  at  the  door 
of  the  Ketkhodah*s  house,  and  attended  by  two  fieroe-looking  fol- 
lowers, was  zealously  smoking  his  pipe. 

*  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  person  thus  addressed  j  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  before  the  sun  shall  be  concealed  behind  yon  mountain^ 
his  highness,  Zalim  Khan,  will  be  in  this  village,  where  it  is  his 
august  intention  to  pitch  his  tent  for  the  night ;  and,  indeed,  as  the 
air  and  water  are  esteemed  to  be  particularly  salubrious,  it  may  be 
his  pleasure  to  prolong  his  stay  for  several  days.  Take  care,  there- 
fore, that  all  things  be  provided  and  prepared  according  to  the  list 
I  have  given  you." 

' "  It  is  impossible — it  is  utterly  impossible,"  replied  the  Ketkho- 
dah 5  we  can  never  furnish  so  much  wheat,  com,  and  straw ; — the 
whole  lands  of  the  village  do  not  produce  so  much  in  two  seasons. 
And  where  should  we  get  the  fine  rice  ?  we,  who  never  see  a  pillau 
— ^who  are^lad  to  get  a  morsel  of  barley  breads  and  a  little  sour  milk, 
to  feed  our  fkmilies  upon  ?" 

' "  With  all  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  rejoined  the  other ; 
'^  all  I  say  is,  that  you  must  find  the  articles  in  the  specified  quan- 
tities."  

' ''  And  sugar,  sugar-candy,  sweetmeats  of  various  sorts,  plums 
of  Bockhara,  raisins  of  Kishmee,  and  dried  apricots  of  Caubul !"  in- 
terrupted the  other  j  "  from  whence,  in  the  name  of  Allah,  do  you 
suppose  these  are  to  come }  Where  are  men,  who  neither  can  get 
nor  require  other  sauce  than  hunger  to  season  thehr  coarse  food,  to 
find  the  conserves,  the  spk:es,  the  sweet  and  sour  sauces,  vou  re- 
quire ?  And  as  for  your  sherbets  of  cinnamon,  of- lemon,  of  pome- 
granates, and  yonr  nch  perfomes,  with  all  the  rest  lOf  your  list  of 
dainties,«-we  hardly  know  their  names,  and  never  Baw  them  in  our 
lives." 

•  '  All  that  may  be  true,"  replied  the  other  with  provoking  indif- 
fierence  i  '*  but,  in  spite  of  all  you  have  said,  I  tell  you  the  Khan's 
orders  must  be  obeyed,  or  you  must  take  ibe  consequences.    Nei* 
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tkelr  mutt  you  Ibfget  the  Aratai dMt afe  WKmikmtA'y  iSbt  <kUckm» 
BidcMia  of  ItpalMm,  t^poBBegnaates  of  Csilmn^  or  iktt  oniiigiefl  attd 
lemons  of  Mazanderaan.  Above  all,  fail  not  to  prepare  a  suitiUfr 
present  for  bis  Uigbness  :  sbawls  of  Casbraere,  brocades,  cbidtzes 
of  India,  or  arms  of  cboiee  &bric,  will  answer ;  but  basd  casb  is 
always  most  acceptable.  And  bark  ye,  £dlow !  forget  not  in  tbis 
selection  of  valuables,  tbe  wortby  Nazir  of  tbe  Kban  :  if  yon  sedc 
to  propitiate  bis  master,  let  your  <)ffering  to  tbat  officer  be  suited  to 
its  object;  so  sball  your  fovour  in  the  sigbt  of  tbe  great  ZaHm 
Kban  be  secured,  and  the  rose  oi  security  shall  spring  fi^m  tbe  seed 
sown  by  tbe  band  of  liberality.** 

'  '^  AUab  kereem  !  Ai  kumbueht ! — God  be  merdful  to  a  wretdk 
like  me !"  exclaimed  tbe  astounded  Ketkbodab,  whose  eyes  had 
giBdnally  dilated  as  tbe  Nazir  enumerated,  one  after  another,  the 
items  of  his  alarming  list,  and  whose  face  became  ekmgated  till 
every  feature  was  fixed  in  utter  dismay.  '*  What  duet  has  fallen 
on  my  bead !  what  evil  influence  has  obscured  my  happy  star,  and 
threatens  to  overwhehn  me  in  ruin  !  Not  only  com  and  butter  by 
tbe  hundred  mauas,*  with  sherbets,  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  per- 
fumes, but  rich  presents  too!  La-illah-il-ullah ! f  Shawls,  for- 
sooth !  and  money,  God  hdp  me  ! — why,  where  in  the  devils  name 
are  such  things  to  be  got  from  ?  Were  you  to  make  a  jelly  of  my 
ftet  with  the  bastinado,  or  tear  my  limbs  piecemeal  from  my  body, 
I  cotM  not  furnish  a  tenth  part  of  these  things  ;  it  would  be  all  iv 
vain  i  I  swear  it  by  your  bead  !*' 

'  **  Nevertheless,  they  must  be  found,  and  that  without  delay/*^ 
responded  the  Nazir  very  coolly,  after  emitting  a  huge  puff  of  smoke 
fiNWa  tbe  bottom  of  his  lungs,  so  as  to  stream  it  down  his  ample 
beard,  which  he  stroked  with  grave  complacency.  **  A  single  omis* 
sion  will  call  down  upon  you  the  particular  attention  of  Zalim  Kban, 
and  entail  consequences  which  you  will  remember  the  longest  day 
you  have  to  live.  You  know,  friend,  that  bis  Highness  selcbm  fidls 
t6  travel  with  means  sufficient  to  work  his  pleasure  and  enforce  his 
commands.  And  some  there  are  among  his  followers,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  vifiage  of  Goorbacfeh,  and  its  worthy  Ketkho- 
d^.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  rumoured  tbat  the  boards  of  tbat  ex- 
*  oelk&t  person  are  weU  worth  examination ;  and  we  lack  not  hawks 
keen  enough  to  find  and  strike  their  game.  Then,  there  are  arrears 
of  trflmte  due  from  certain  persons,  wbose  memories  require  to  be 
quickened  y  and  tbat  sirangeaffiur  of  tbe  Gbolanm,  which  may  iMve 
reached  your  ears — ^he»  you  know,  who  only  some  months  ago  waa 
relieved  in  so  singular  a  manner  of  the  collection  which  be  had 
made  with  so  much  toil  and  trouble  on  the  prince*s  account; — 

■  I  III  ■      I        I    ■!       I  ■  ■■■         I    I   ■  I   II  HIM I  I 

^  •*  A  mann  Is  a  measure  w«igbin|^  7ipo«mdS' Bogllsh. 
t '  A  conuoon  coUoqukl  Persian  exelaaialioB,  eqoivslent  to  '^Gobd 
Oodr 
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^•t  requires  investigation  $  and  ite  worthy  Hiissun  Ketkhodah 
will  do  well  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  prudent  to  provoke  such 
inquiries.'* 

'  As  the  Nazir  uttered  this  with  a  calm  hut  peculiar  emphasis, 
tiie  alarmed  and  bewildered  expression  which  had  settled  on  the 
Ketkhodah's  visage,  increased  gradually  to  a  stare  of  absolute  hor- 
ror ;  his  knees  smote  against  each  other,  and  he  wrung  his  hands 
in  the  anguish  and  confusion  of  his  soul.  "  Oh,  Mahomet !  Oh, 
AUah  !**  exclaimed  he  at  la^t,  when  he  could  articulate,  "what  wiH 
become  of  me  !  what  can  I  do  !  Oh,  worthy  Nasir,  have  pity  on  a 
miserable  man  !  Assist  me — help  me— do  not  utterly  ruin  an  un- 
happy wretch !  I  have  no  hoards — no  money— no  goods !  nothing, 
except  these  miMrable  rags,  these  old  rotten  <»rpets,  and  the  clothes 
of  mv  wife  and  daughter.  Oraaments  they  have  none  ;  these  were 
aU  taken  from  them  when  the  Prince  last  passed  this  way,  by  one  of 
his  running  footmen )  and  that  is  now  four  years  ago  !  They  may 
beat  me — they  may  cut  me  joint  from  joint ;  but  1  have  nothing  to 
give  them.  A  little  coarse  wheat  indeed,  and  some  barley  and 
chopped  straw,  may  be  had  3  perhaps  a  few  grapes,  with  some  honey 
and  butter  :  but  nothing  more — not  a  thing  more  have  I;  I  swear 
by  the  head  of  my  father,  and  by  the  life  of  the  Khan — ^by  your 
own  soul.*' — 

.  *  "  Hum — it  is  unluckily  truly,**  returned  the  Nazir  coldly.  "  I 
see  nothing  for  it  then  5  I  must  report ;  the  Khan  himself  will  be 
the  judge  ^  I  am  but  a  servant,  you  know.  Four  years,  yon  say  ? 
— ^four  years  since  the  Prince  passed  through  ? — a  wife  and  dau^« 
ter  ? — sons  too,  no  doubt  ?  what,  handsome  youths  ? 

^  "  No !  no !  God  help  them  5  one  is  lame,  and  the  other  sadly 
narked  with  the  small-pox." 

*  **  And  the  daughter  ?  a  lovely  rose  assuredly  Y* 

*  "  Ah,  no  !  a  poor  miserable  hussey  !'* 

^  "  Well,  my  friend,  make  the  best  of  it ;  I  have  done  but  my 
duty,  and  told  you  the  Khan's  orders  ;  it  is  your  burfness  to  obey 
them.     I  must  now  go  and  meet  his  Highness." 

.  '  "Alas  !  alas !  I  dare  not  await  his  coming  !*'  cried  the  Ketkho- 
di^,  again  frantically  wringing  his  hands,  "  1  will  fly  with  the  other 
villagers  to  the  mountains.  Let  the  Khan  bum  the  village  and  all 
it  contains,  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  no  more ;  it  will  be  better  than 
ipemaining  here  to  be  pillaged,  and  cut  to  pieces  into  the  bargain^** 

'  "  You  forget,  fHend,  that  the  Khan  is  perfectly  well  acquainted 
wkh  all  this  country  ;  that  among  his  officers  and  followers  there 
are  several  from  the  very  neighbourhood  of  this  village,  and  that 
700  would  in  vain  seek  to  elude  his  pursuit  by  flight.  We  know 
where  the  flocks  and  cattle  of  the  place  are  feeding,  and  these  woukt 
instantly  fiUl  our  prey  :  and  are  there  no  other  reasons,  which  you 
are  aware  of,  for  your  remaining  where  you  are  ?     You  will  not  fly 
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to  tbe  hills,  whatever  foUy  the  asses,  your  fellow-villagers,  may  com- 
mit.    Be  quiet,  theo,  and  prepare  for  that  which  must  be." 

*  "  Then  Allah  be  my  help !  for  all  other  hope  foils  me  !"  cried 
the  Ketkhodah,  in  a  voice  of  despair,  as  the  Nazir  rose  to  remount 
bis  horse,  which  was  ready  at  the  door.  "  But  your  worship  will 
not  go  without  another  pipe  ?*'  continued  he  ;  "  and  the  day  is  hot. 
See  !  my  wife  has  prepared  a  bowl  of  cool  delicious  sherbet  ibr 
you  :  would  to  God  we  had  more  of  it  for  the  Khan  !  but  it  is  the 
last  of  a  small  present  sent  me  by  my  brother  from  Ispahan.  Stay 
but  a  moment,  worthy  Nazir,  and  taste  it :  or  rather  retire  with 
me  to  my  private  apartment,  where  you  will  be  more  comfortable."' 

'  The  Nazir  cast  a  keen  glance  at  his  host,  hesitated  a  moment  | 
and  then,  making  a  sign  to  his  two  attendants  to  remain  where  they 
were,  he  followed  the  Ketkhodah. 

'  The  private  apartment  was  separated  from  the  outer  and  public, 
room  only  by  a  short  passage,  and  a  door  of  mat,  inside  of  which 
fell  a  quilted  cotton  curtain.  The  floor  was  covered  with  an  old 
moth-eaten  carpet ;  and  rugs  of  coarse  felt,  in  no  better  condition^ 
were  laid  along  the  upper  end.  No  appearance  of  wealth,  or  even 
of  moderate  comfort,  was  to  be  seen.  But,  as  the  Nazir  cast  a 
rapid  glance  around  him,  his  eye  rested  for  a  moment  upon  certain 
bundles,  which  appeared  to  have  been  hastily  rolled  up,  and  but  im- 
perfc -iv  covered  with  a  coarse  blue  cotton  cloth.  The  shrewd  air 
of  8u  f  Icious  inquiry  which  slightly  contracted  his  features  did  not 
escap#tbe  notice  of  bis  host ;  but  it  gave  way  to  something  of  a  con-' 
temptuous  smile,  as  the  latter  observed,  *'  Excuse,  my  lord,  the 
disorder  of  this  place  ;  my  wife  has  been  indisposed,  and  it  ia 
scarcely  a  moment  since  «he  left  it ;  there  is  her  bed,  but  just  rolkd 
up ;  the  slovenly  girl  has  not  yet  removed  it,  but  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it." — *'  Hoosseinee,  bring  the  sherbet." 

*  Scarcely  had  the  Nazir  taken  his  seat  in  the  upper  corner  of 
the  apartment,  when  a  young  female,  whose  face  was  closely  veiled, 
entered  from  an  inner  door,  bearing  upon  a  white  metal  tray,  a  large 
bowl  of  sherbet,  in  which  floated  a  spoon,  beautifully  carved,  of 
pear-tree  wood.  Although  the  dress  which  she  wore,  coarse  in  its 
materials  and  uncouth  in  its  fashion,  was  by  no  means  calculated 
for  displaying  her  person  to  advantage,  yet  the  lightness  of  her  8tep» 
and  the  slender  elegance  of  her  form,  as  she  approached  and  placed 
the  tray  and  its  contents  before  him  with  a  deep  obeisance,  could 
not  escape  the  penetrating  looks  of  the  experienced  Nazir.  He  ac- 
cepted the  bowl  with  a  florid  compliment  upon  her  shape  and  mein ; 
repeated  from  Haflz  a  verse  expressive  of  the  doubly-intoxicating 
power  of  wine  when  offered  by  the  htmd  of  beauty  -,  and,  alluding 

'  to  the  envu)us  veil  which  concealed  her  charms,  regretted,  in  another 
appropriate  couplet,  that  "  so  foir  a  moon  should  continue  to  be  ob- 
scured by  clouds."  But  the  girl  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  He 
looked  at  her  father,  who^  nmg,  mpptcmiAed  his  daughter :  ''  Hast 
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t]M«i  no  ^tef  garb  than  thb  to  appear  in  before  tbe  honoured  gueal 
of  thy  £&ther }  Alaa !  lor  our  poverty !  Nevertheless,  that  whiob 
thou  hast  should  be  worn  with  decent  propriety  -,  let  me  remedy  the 
&ult/*  As  he  said  this,  he  stooped  over  the  girl  -,  and,  as  if  he 
would  have  rectified  some  error  in  her  dress,  he  contrived  so  to 
loosen  the  drapery  of  her  veil,  that,  when  she  stooped  at  his  signal 
to  remove  the  sherbet,  it  fell  from  her  Lead,  and  displayed  a  coun- 
tenance so  young  and  fair,  that  it  fixed  the  Nazir's  gaze  in  speech- 
less amazement. 

'  The  poor  girl's  confusion  at  what  she  believed  to  be  so  unlucky 
an  accident,  was  extreme  -,  but  the  blush  which  mantled  in  her 
cheeks,  and  the  downcast  glance  of  her  fiill  black  eyes  through 
their  long  silken  lashes,  added  so  powerfully  to  her  loveliness,  that 
the  Nazir,  lost  in  admiration,  cried  out  to  ihe  Ketkhodah — "  Thou 
a  poor  man  !  Thou  a  beggar  possessed  of  nothing !  By  all  the 
promised  joys  of  paradise,  thou  hast  a  treasure  which  is  worthy 
of  being  placed  in  the  palace  of  tbe  king  of  kings  !" 

'^^Oh,  what  a  misfortune!  O  miserable  man!"  cried  the 
Ketkhodah,  again  wringing  hi^  itinds,  but  with  a  less  despairing 
expression  of  countenance. — Alas  !  I  am  ruined  !  my  honour  is  lost 
for  ever !  Return,  my  daughter — return,  unhappy  girl,  to  thy 
modier, — and  take  care  another  time  that  thy  veil  is  better  fastened, 
when  thou  art  called  upon  to  minister  to  thy  father's  guest*' 

*  *'  Barik-illah  !  Well  done !  friend  Hussun — thou  art  a  special 
hand  for  throwing  out  a  lure  to  a  shy  hawk.  What,  man  !  this  u 
8S  it  should  be — no  fear  of  thy  honour — are  we  not  all  friends 
here  ?  And  now,  hark  in  thine  ear — do  thou  only  behave  to  Nazir 
McMee  in  a  befitting  manner,  and  rely  on  his  protection." 

* "  Bechushm,"*  re^ilied  the  Ketkhodah,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
eyes,  with  a  significant  gesture.  And  then  commenced  a  confiden- 
tuil  conversation ;  at  tl>e  conclusion  of  which,  the  Nazir  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  away ;  while  the  Ketkhodah,  after  holding  his 
stirrup  and  seeing  him  depart  with  all  due  ceremony,  as  he  returned 
with  slow  steps,  and  a  body  bending,  as  it  seemed,  under  a  load  of 
care,  was  heard  to  mutter — "  The  scoundrel ! — ^may  his  fiither  be 
hanit ! — may  his  tomb  be  polluted  ! — What  fiend  sent  him  hither  > 
But,  if  it  please  Allah,  I  shall  be  even  with  him  yet !" 

'  That  same  evening,  Zalim  Khan  entered  the  village,  as  the 
Nazir  had  announced,  with  all  his  suite,  amounting  in  number  to 
fiill  three  hundred  persons,  who  comported  themselves  more  as  an 
enemy  might  do  in  a  place  that  had  been  carried  by  assault  and 

gven  up  to  plunder,  than  as  if  the  persons  so  treated  had  b.^en  fel- 
w-countrymen,  subjects  of  the  same  king.     The  little  property 
which  they  could  discover  was  seized  and  appropriated  as  these 

■  '■  '  '  '  ■!     !■ 

•  'By  By  eyes. 
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i^Mleo^  wUors  though!  fit — the  women  were  insulted,  and  mth 
ffj^jft^n  a«p  could  be  eaught  hold  of  were  slaughtered  without  cere* 
itrnky^  But  the  iuhabitaiits,  anticipating  conduct  of  this  sort  firooa 
^st  experience,  had  carried  their  most  valuable  goods,  and  tba 
greater  number  of  their  women,  out  of  reach,  leaving  but  a  few  ,o3^ 
their  number  to  meet  the  Khan,  and  make  what  terms  they  might. 
The  Ketkhodah  alone  kept  his  ground  with  all  his  family.  He  had 
taken  measures  with  the  villagers  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  more 
bulky  and  less  valuable  articles  demanded  as  soorsaut,  (so  is  this 
forced  description  of  provision  for  guests  and  travellers  of  conse- 
quence denominated  in  Persia,)  and  he  trusted  to  the  influence  he 
appeared  to  have  obtained  with  the  Nazir  for  excusing  his  failure 
in  other  respects. 

'  The  house  of  the  Ketkhodah,  being  cleared  of  its  wretched  fuc-t 
okure,  was  filled  up  with  superb  carpets  from  the  baggage  trunks 
of  the  Khan,  who,  capriciously  preferring  it  to  his  own  magnificenir 
tents,  then  took  possession  of  it,  without  in  the  least  concerning, 
himself  about  the  Inconvenience  he  might  occasion  to  its  owners. 
When,  at  length,  he  was  seated  in  state,  clothed  in  a  splendid  scar* 
let  barounee  (or  cloak),  trimmed  with  sables,  and  smoking  a  gold; 
enamelled  calleeoon,  with  coffee  and  perfumed  sherbet  before  him^ 
he  ordered  his  attendants  to  introduce  the  Ketkhodah. 

^  '*  So  fellow  !*'  said  he — **  how  is  it  that  you  have  dared  to  n^, 
gleet  my  orders,  and  suffered  so  great  a  deficiency  to  appear  in  the 
provision  which  my  servant  enjoined  you  to  make  for  my  train  >-— 
Hah  !  speak  ; — know  you  such  a  thing  as  the  fellick*  and  baton  } 
— have  you  no  terror  of  the  bastinado  ?" 

'  "  May  thy  slave  be  your  sacrifice  !** — ^responded  the  trembUngp. 
wretch — **  Let  your  highnesses  pleasure  be  wrought  upon  your 
servant  ^  but  Allah  himself  is  merciful,  and  your  highness  wlU 
surely  not  be  less  so — your  lordship*s  worthy  Nazir  has  doubtless 
informed  your  highness " 

'  '*  What  says  the  dog  ?  **  grumbled  the  Khan,  looking  round  with, 
the  aspect  of  an  angry  lion,  to  the  quarter  where  his  Nazir  stood 
— "  Let  Mehdee  Nazir  approach— explain  what  this  scoundrel, 
means.*' 

'  The  Nazir,  first  making  a  profound  obeisance  with  a  band  ^ 
fdaoed  on  each  thigh,  approached,  and^  standing  behind  the  Kbao^ 
whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 

' "  Hah  !— well,— we  shall  see  |— but  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet, 
if  k  be  not  as  you  say,  beware  all  of  ye !  He  has  leave  to  depart— 
lilt  him  quit  my  presence.'* 

'The   Ketkhodah  withdrew,  and  the   Khan,  after  passing  a 

•  'ThehMm  aad  aoom in wlneh  the ^set of  pewoasmdfgoiny^ia^ 
bastinado  are  fastened. 
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portkm  of  the  erening  in  smoking,  talking  with  his  own  peo- 
ple, dictating  a  few  letters  to  his  secretaries,  and  listening  to  the 
tattering  speeches  of  his  attendants,  retired  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment^ which  was  also  surrendered  to  his  use,  and  lu»irioiiflly  fitted 
up  for  his  accommodation. 

********** 
*  In  the  morning,  when  in  compliance  with  orders  the  train  got 
in  readiness  for  marching,  it  was  observed  that  another  closely 
veiled  female  form  was  added  to  the  Khan's  travelling  establishment. 
All  at  length  was  prepored.  The  Khan,  seated  ia  the  outer  apart- 
ment, was  smoking  his  last  pipe ;  the  greater  number  of  his  people 
had  marched  on  before,  and  the  women  were  just  getting  into  mo- 
tion under  care  of  their  eunuchs — when  a  sudden  uproar  was  heard 
approaching,  and  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  but 
whose  disordered  dress  and  agitated  looks  bespoke  the  keenest 
anxiety  and  apprehension,  was  seen  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  scattering  to  the  right  and  left  every  one  who  opposed 
his  progress.  In  vain  the  furosbes  and  peisbkhidmuts  *  endea- 
voured both  by  words  and  blows  to  keep  bim  back ;  he  dashed  them 
aside,  and  came  right  onward  to  the  front  of  the  open  apartment  in 
which  the  Khan  was  seated. 

'*' Protector  of  the  destitute!**  cried  he,  heedless  of  the  blows 
which  rained  upon  him,  and  the  hands  which  rent  bis  garments  in 
vain  attempts  to  tear  him  from  the  spot — "  Shadow  of  the  op- 
pressed !  may  tby  days  be  prolonged  !  may  thy  prosperity  increase  ! 
— ^Give  ear  to  the  petition  of  thy  slave,  whose  heart  is  burning,  and 
the  light  of  whose  life,  without  tby  beneficent  aid,  must  become 
darker  than  the  pit  of  perdition  !'* 

*  *'  Speak,*'  said  the  Khan,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  manly' 
form,  and  cheeks  all  crimsoned  with  the  glow  of  health  heightened 
by  powerful  emotion,  and  motioning  bis  servants  to  release  and 
cease  from  annoying  him — *'  Speak  and  tell  who  art  thou,  and  what 
wouklst  thou  with  me  ?'* 

'"Refuge  of  the  unfortunate,"  replied  the  youth,  "  my  father  is 
nearly  related  to  the  Ketkhodah  of  this  TiUage,  and  they  were  friends 
from  their  youih  upwards  :  our  families  were  brought  up  together, 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  our  parents  to  cement  still  nH>re  closely 
their  hereditary  friendship  by  a  union  of  their  children.  Long  have 
I  loved  the  daughter  of  this  old  man  -,  she  was  the  companion  of 
my  youth,  and  was  to  have  become  my  wife,  as  soon  as  my  father 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  comply  with  certain  engagements 
which  are  now  in  progress.  I  was  indulgitig  in  the  delightful  hope 
of  being  speedily  united  to  my  dear  Hoosseinee,  when,  late  last  night, 
ais  I  was  employed  in  watching  the  flocks  of  this  village  with  my 
companions  in  the  mountains  yonder,  I  heard  that  certain  of  your' 

•  '  Various  descrqitions  of  servaata* 
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Mfvaiito  hftd  seen  my  betroCbed  wife^  end  were  about  to  carry  iMf 
tiff  from  me.  I  came  and  foand  tbe  report  but  too  well  founded. 
Oh,  Khan !  let  not  this  crud  deed  be  done  !  Cause  to  be  restond  to 
me  that  which  is  dearer  than  life  itself ;  and  may  the  benefioent 
Allah  increase  your  happiness  and  {vosperity  until  ^y  are  ex- 
changed far  the  joys  of  Paradise  V* 

'  WRh  these  words  the  young  man  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Khan^  and  buried  his  iace^  allbuming  with  torturing  anxiety, 
and  streaming  with  tears,  in  the  part  <A  the  carpet  on  which  his 
highness  was  seated. 

'  The  complacence  with  which  the  eye  of  the  Khan  at  first  had 
rested  on  the  youth,  changed  as  bis  tale  proceeded,  first  into  a  stare 
of  astonishment,  and  then  into  a  gleam  of  anger ;  but,  ere  his  earnest 
adjtiration  was  completed,  all  trace  of  such  emotions  had  vanished, 
and  was  only  lighted  up  with  a  cold  sarcastic  smile  of  contempt :— - 
**  The  youth  is  mad,"  at  last  he  observed  to  the  Nazir,  who  stood 
near  5  *^  take  him  away  ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  his  Hoosseinee  ?" 

' ''  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Allah  !  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Allee  ! 
by  the  head  of  your  father.  Khan  !** — exclaimed  the  young  man,  as 
they  dragged  him  rudely  enough  away,  until  his  words  were  lost  in 
the  noise  of  the  distant  struggle.  The  Ketkhodah  stood  by  all  the 
while ;  but,  though  his  limbs  might  be  seen  to  tremble,  he  spoke 
not  a  single  word. 

'  Wlien  the  attendants  had  dragged  the  young  num  to  a  distance 
from  their  master's  presence,  they  relaxed  their  hold  5  and,  as  he 
shook  them  from  him,  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Khan's 
harem  moving  from  the  village.  "  She  is  there,"  cried  he — *'  she 
is  among  them  ! — I  see  her  struggling — ^I  will  release  her,  if  I  die 
for  it — Hoosseinee  !  Hoosseinee  !  speak  ! — ^show  yourself ! — ^Ibra* 
him  is  at  hand !"  With  these  words  he  rushed  towards  the  ghmp 
of  mounted  females,  followed  by  half  the  Khan's  servants,  and  all 
the  rabble  of  the  village ;  and  doubtless  he  soon  would  have  met 
with  the  fate  he  braved,  for  swords  began  to  flash,  and  clubs  to  be 
l^andished — when  a  figure,  clad  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a  husband- 
man, pressing  through  the  crowd,  laid  hold  <^  the  youth  with  a 
vigorous  arm,  and,  leaning  over  him,  whispered  in  tones  that  com- 
pletely fixed  his  attention,  "  Forbear !  cease  this  useless  struggle  I 
If  you  would  have  revenge,  be  calm,  and  follow  me  !**  Starting  at 
this  appeal,  he  cast  upwards  a  bewildered  eye  ;  bis  eflfbrts  ceased— 
he  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted  with  distress  and  exertion  :  the  at- 
tention of  his  persecutors  was  diverted  from  his  almost  lifeless  form 
to  their  master,  who  now  called  out  aloud  for  his  horse ;  and  the 
|K>or  young  man  was  left  unmolested  on  the  ground.  "  Meet  me 
two  hours  hence  at  the  Iinaum-zadeh,  a  fur&ung  east  firomthe 
village," — uttered  the  low  voice  of  the  stranger,  as  he  retreated; 
^md  he  was  soon  lost  to  view  among  the  inclosiures  of  the  place. 

'  When  the  youth  arose  and  cast  bit  eyes  around  him,  tbe  KheOy 
Oriental  tieraid,  F9L  19.  Z 
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flcoompBBted  by  hb  glioianms  and-olfaer  attendants,  fbrmkig  a  toil- 
tiant  and  imposii^  train,  vna  gaily  moving  off,  some  dasMog  for- 
^nard  at  fiill  speed,  others,  curbing  tbeic  beaatiiiil  horses,  forced  diem 
to  curvet  and  career  upon  the  plain  beyond  the  village  in  iancifid 
and  graceful  rounds ;  but  aU  were  soon  kwt  to  view  in  the  windings 
of  the  broken  ground  through  which  la^  the  road  to  Ispahiin,  aiid 
the  village  sank  into  a  deep  and  melancholy  silence,  like  the  calm 
which  succeeds  a  terrible  and  destructive  storm.  The  inhabitants, 
as  if  still  in  dread  of  possible  violence,  issued  fearfully  from  the«r 
hiding-places,  and  spoke  together  in  whispers.  The  Ketkhodth 
remained  standing  in  moody  abstraction  at  his  own  door,  when  the 
young  man  approached  him. — "  This  is  a  goodly  business,  father!" 
said  he. 

' ''  My  son,  what  could  I  do  ?  Could  I  resist  the  power  of  ZaHm 
Khan  ) — ^Is  not  my  loss  greater  even  than  yours  ? — Ask — " 

' ''  Greater  than  mine  !  oh,  Allah  ! — ^but  words  are  useless.  My 
father,  here  I  quit  you ! — either  I  return  with  Hoosseinee,  or  you 
shall  never  see  me  more." 

' ''  Nay,  Ibrahim — nay,  my  son," — but  the  youth,  making  an 
impatient  gesture,  was  gone  ^  and  the  Ketkbodah,  having  gazed 
stupidly  after  him  for  a  moment,  shook  his  head,  and  returned  to 
his  dwelling. 

'  It  yet  wanted  an  hour  of  noon,  when  Ibrahim  (so  was  the  young 
.  man  named)  reached  the  Imaum-zadeh.    It  was  a  ruin  of  ooniddOr- 

able  size  and  great  antiquity,  once  celebrated  for  its  sanctity,  but 
.  BOW  neglected,  and  shunned  in  truth,  in  consequence  of  certain 

mysterious  reports  ,which  prevailed  concerning  it;  some  pefBons 

asserting  that  it  was  a  haunt  of  robbers,  others  of  evil  genii ;"— but 
,  the  mind  of  Ibrahim  was  in  too  high  a  state  of  excitement  to  permit 

him  to  think  of,  or  attend  to  such  rumours. 

*  The  stranger  was  waiting  his  approach,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
'  ruin.     "  You  are  welcome,  youth,"  saki  he — "  you  seek  Ibr  ven- 
geance, and  the  means  may  be  yours,  if  your  courage  and  resohrtion 
*  are  equal  to  the  task  of  using  them." 

'  "  Stranger,"  returned  the  youth,  with  eyes  of  fire  and  glowing 
cheeks,  "  I  seek  indeed  for  vengeance,  but  not  for  that  alone ;  I 
seek  to  recover  her  who  has  been  torn  from  me  by  the  cruelty  of  a 
lawless  tyrant,  whom  Allah  will  confound  :  show  me  the  means  of 
doing  this,  and  see  whether  my  courage  will  fedl  me." 

'  '*  It  is  well-^the  means  shall  not  be  wanting  5  but  there  is  one 
condition  yet  to  be  declared:  I  require  your  perfect  confidence; 
who  or  what  I  am  I  tell  you  not,  and  you  must  not  seek  to  know. 
I  pledge  myself  to  satisfy  you— ^to  place  within  your  tiands  the 
means  of  recovering  your  mistress,  and  of  inflicting  the  fiiltesc  ven- 
.  geanee  on  her  raviaher  1  but  you  buisI  commit  yourself  cBdrdy  to 
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mj  guiduice;    Po  you  cotMent  to  tbis- 1— >6pedc,-^-for  we  have  90 
time  to  l0Be." 

'  '^  But  8taj/'  rq^ed  tiie  you^,  *^  I  sorely  compl^end  you  not ; 
commit  myself  blindly  to  the  guidance  of  an  utter  stranger,  of  w^HBe 
character  and  intentions  I  am  ignorant ! — of  whose  power  to  aid  me 
•I  have  no  means  to  judge, — to  one  who  demands  implicit  confidence 
from  me,  yet  forbids  me  to  examine  how  fur  be  may  be  entitled  to 
it ! — I  cannot  do  this.  I  have  friends,  associates,  who  will  aid  me ; 
'nor  is  my  oWn  arm  altogether  without  power:  with  these  I  m^y 
attempt  the  rescue  of  my  m: stress, — I  can  but  ftiil  and  fall  in  the 
effort :  but  in  these  it  were  wiser  to  trust  than  in  one  who  persists 
in  a  reserve  so  suspicious/* 

'  "  Boy,'*  returned  the  stranger,  with  a  darkening  frown,  '*  my 
power  is  great  beyond  thy  wildest  conjecture ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
explained,  nor  aui  I  to  be  questioned.  Submit  to  me,  and  obtain 
thy  wishes — reject  my  aid,  and  bid  adieu  to  hope.  Thy  power ! 
thy  friends  !  thy  arm  ! — poor  worm  ! — what  would  all  these  avail 
thee  against  the  lofty  walls  and  guarded  towers  that  secure  thy  in- 
tended wife  within  the  harem  of  Zaiim  Khan  ? '  Even  now  his  prize 
is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  thy  weak  and  tardy  aid.  No  power  on 
earth  but  mine  can  overtake  and  wrest  it  from  his  grasp.  Decide ! 
the  moments  fly,  and  I  must  quit  this  place :  confide  in  and  follow 
me  this  instant,  or  abandon  thy  mistress  and  thy  revenge  for 
«ver  !" 

*  The  young  man  paused ;  agitated  and  bewildered  by  the  events 
4ji  the  morning,  his  judgment  tor  a  while  was  indistinct  and  con- 
fased — but  this  uncertainty  did  not  continue  long  :  be  felt  the  troth 
0f  what  the  stranger  said  ;  be  saw  that  pursuit,  even  with  all  the 
celerity  and  all  the  assistance  he<  might  be  able  to  command,  was 
utterly  vain  :  the  bold  and  imposing  bearing  of  the  stranger  invited 
^)nfidence  ;  and  the  full  tones  of  his  deep  commanding  voice,  which 
struck  upon  the  young  man's  ear  in  accents  not  altogether  unknown^ 
eonfirmed  his  wavering  resolutitm.  "  Stranger,"  said  he,  *'  I  ac- 
cept your  terms.  1  willingly  stake  a  life  which  without  Hoosseinee 
is  valueless  3  I  confide  myself  and  my  cause  to  the  honour  of  one 
who,  something  whispers  me,  will  not  betray  the  trust ;  if  he  should, 
he  will  gain  but  a  wretched  prize,  and  pay  full  dear  for  it. — ^Lead 
on  j  I  am  ready.'* 

*  The  gracious  smile  which  lighted  up  the  stranger's  featores,  as 
he  watched  the  varying  expression  00  the  countenance  of  the  youth, 
was  of  h  loftier  character  than  corresponded  with  the  garb  he  wore  ; 
^— "  Young  man,"  said  he,  '*  you  shall  not  repent  this  eonfidence— 
it  is  enough — here  are  arms,  and  horses  are  not  fJBur  distant---^we 
now  must  haste  to  use  them." 

'  With  these  words,  girding  on  their  swords,  and  seizing  each  a 
matchlock,  they  quitted  the  ruin  ;  and  in  a  deep  hollow,  at  nogrdit 
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'  drstance  from  it^  fbund  two  stout  fellows,  well  armed  and  mounts, 
in  charge  of  a  couple  of  powerful,  high-bred  horses.    Not  a  word 

:  was  uttered  ;  but,-  instantly  mounting,  they  all  rode  across  the  coun- 
try towards  the  chain  of  mountains  beyond  the  v^iUag<e^  and^  enteting 
«  rooky  glen,  began  to  ascend  its  rugged^  side. 

'  •'  We  are  late  enough,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  low  voice  to 
'  Ibrahim  ;  "  we  now  must  spare  neither  horse  nor  man." 

'  So  saying,  he  struck  his  sharp  stirrups  against  the  flanks  of  hb 
.  lyorse,  which,  giving  a  sudden  bound,  bore  him  right  up  the  steep 
and  stony  face  of  the  mountain.    The  ground, — for  pathway  the^re 
was  none, — was  of  the  most  arduous  and  dangerous  kind :  some- 
pressed,  up  sharp  ascents,  entirely,  covered  with  loose  and 
ones  3  or  slanted  along  precipitous  declivities,  lieneath 
e ep  and  gloomy  chasms,  was  heard  the  roar  of  the  moun- 
>t.     At  others  they  scrambk'd  among  huge  fragments 
fallen  from  the  higher  cliffs,  or  they  slipped  along  with 
4oil  down  descents  so  giddy,  that  Ibrahim,  though  well 
to  mountain  travelling,  was  often  half  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  some  genie  of  the  mountains  or  spirit  of  evil  was  sporting 
with  his  life,  and  luring  him  to  destruction.     More  than  once  was 
he  tempted  to  retract  his  pledge,  and  seek  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen.     But  he  saw  the  two  attendants 
still  pressing  onwards,  now  clinging  to  their  horses*  necks,  then 
throwing  themselves  back  until  their  heads  almost  touched  the 
cruppers,  and  the  horses  still  carrying  them  bravely  5  so  he  resolved 
to  dare  every  thing,  and  to  maintain  his  character  for  boldness  in 
the  eyes  of  this  mysterious  stranger,  by  keeping  close  to  his  side 
under  all  circumstances  : — and  he  succeeded  ;  for  the  keen  eye  of 
his  leader  more  than  once  rested  on  him  with  a  pointed  glance  of 
approbation. 

'  Thus  they  toiled  on,  rapidly  and  in  utter  silence,  for  several  hours, 
'    never  pausing,  however  steep  or  dangerous  the  way,  and,  when  a 
'  track  of  more  practicable  ground  occurred,  again  applying  the  sharp 
stirrup  iron  to  the  sides  of  their  panting  but  unwearied  horses.     At 
length,  after  climbing  over  a  sharp  ridge  of  crags,  they  descended 
by  a  path,  which  would  hiive  b^en  utterly  impracticable  without  a 
'   thoroughly  experienced  guide;  into  a  bare  rocky  chasm,  the  sides  of 
which  were  covered  with  shivered  fragments  of  enormous  size,  alid 
which  was  so  narrow,  that  the  sun  never  penetrated  above  half  way 
down  to  the  sullen  rill  that  flowed  at  its  bottom.    Here,  for  the  first 
,  time,  the  stranger  checked  his  horse,  and  halted ;  then  putting  to 
his  lips  a  small  horn,  he  blew  a  single  BhriU  blast.    Before  the  echoes 
which  it  raised  from  every  neighbouring  diff  had  ceased  to  repeat 
that  sound,  the  forms  of  men  and  horses  were  seen  arising  and  ad- 
vancing from  all  quarters  of  the  ravine ;  and,  ere  many  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  astonished  Ibrahim  beheld  himself  surrounded  with  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  well  armed  and  mounted  horsemen.     Nor  was 
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tlu^  loog  a  daobt  b»  to^tSm  chief  they  served  i  ibr  oidi^  as  ke 
doeed  up,  made  a  Ipw  obeisapce  to  the  stntoger. 

'  '*  Well,  young  man,  how  find  you  this  display  ?*'  at  leng^  de*   ' 
maaded  the  strajiger,  returning  the  bewildered  gbze  of  IhrahiHi  with 
a  gracious  smile  :  '*  Are  you  yet  satisfied  of  my  power  ?— or  do  y{m 
still  doubt  my  sincerity  ?— but  the  time  of  doubt  n  past,  and  trust  . 
me,  you  neve^  sbal)  repent  of  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in 
Assad  Alice  Khan  Feilee  !     You  start — but  it  is  true— that  dreaded  / 
chief  is  before  you.     Recollect  yourself,  and  listen !     The  Hon  of 
di^  mount^ns — the  licoarge  of  pompous  governors — the  plunderer 
of  insolent  khans,  and  rich  avaricious  merchants — could  not  declare 
himself,  while  alone,  disguised  as  an  humble  peasant;  it  is  when/ 
thus  surrounded  by  his  brave  and  faithful  followers,  able  to  punish/, 
his  enemies  and  protect  his  firiends,  it  is  only  when  thus,  *that  he 
atows  his  name  and  character.     Yet  this  is  not  our  first  meeting,"" 
young  man :  remember  the  sick  and  wounded  traveller  of  the  moun- 
tahis  of  Dehattoo,  whose  wounds  you  dressed,  whom  you  supplied  * 
with  food  and  clothes,  and  ministered  to  with  so  much  care  in  the  ^ 
cavern  where  you  dwelt?" 

'  "  Allah  !  "  eiMclaimed  Ibrahim,  "  is  this  possible  >    And  yet . 
that  voice — I  knew  it — ^I  could  not  be  mistaken  i — that.  tiaveU^r 
then" — 

. ' "  Was  myself.  Yoa  then  rendered  me  a  signal  service,  and  I 
•wore  to  requite  it  when  a  fittii^  day  shouU  coofte^-^that  day  has 
DOW  arrived,  and  my  vow  shall  be  performed.  You  yet  see  little 
of  that  power  which  broods  over  these  districts  like  a  spell — no  one 
can  traverse  them  without  my  knowledge,  or  my  will — ^my  spies 
are  every  where,  my  sources  of  inlormation  numberless  and  exact. 
The  journey  of  this  licentious  Khan  was  no  secret  to  me — I  know 
his  wealth,  his  force,  yea,  among  his  very  train  my  creatures  lurk — 
his  treasures  and  his  equipage  were  already  destined, to  swell  my 
coffers,  nor  will  the  rigour  of  his  destined  fate  be  softened  by  his  last ' 
night's  exploit.  And  now  for  the  performance  of  my  promise — no 
time  is  to  he  lost,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  tyrant.'* 

'  '*  May  thy  star  shine  ever  bright !  .may  thy  path  be  ever  fortu- ' 
Date  and  victorious,  mighty  chief!*'  exclaimed  the  youth,  his  eyes 
gkflming  with  fury  and  impatience.     **  Give  me  but  the  chance  of 
chastizing  that  inlamous  tyrant— of  recovering  the  lost  Hoosseinee ' 
-—and  thy  slave  wiM  folk>w  thee  even  to  the  gates  of  perdition  !*' 

'No  tnore  was  said.  The  whole  party/ headed  by  the  chief, 
pursued  their  way  down  the  narrow  glen,  until  between  the  juttfng 
promontories  of  rock,  which  almost  closed  up  its  entraaee,  they 
could  distinguish  the  distant  mountains  of  anotlier  and  more  exten- 
sive vidley ;  a  second  halt  was  then  made,  and  the  chief  cast  an  ^ 
anxious  glance  around. 
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••*  Wc  are  nea*  the  j^acc,"  said  he ;  **  the  pass  tnast  be  at- 
amined— conceal  yourselves,  men,  while  Ibrahim  and  I,  with  four 
others^  advance  to  reconnoitre." 

*  In  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  party  had  disappeared  among^ 
the  irregularities  of  the  ground — neither  horse  nor  man  was  visibte 
»— no  sound  was  uttered ;  the  horses  themselves  appeared  to  com- 
pAhend  the  necessity  of  silence,  and  not  a  neigh  nor  a  foot-tramp 
was  to  be  beard. 

hrahim,  advanced  in  perfect  silence  until  tb^ 

ere  leaving  their  horses  in  c* 

)ther  three,  they  scrambled 

harp  round  the  angle  of  a  , 

)oiat  which  commanded  a 

id  it.     Immediately  below  t1 

le  of  which  the  road  ran,  i 

{,  or  winding  on  the  brink  o: 

)ver  a  projection  from  the  j 

g  a  natural  landing-place,  w 
their  cattle  might  breathe  for  awhile  after  the  tugging  ascent. 
Upen  one  side  of  this  landing-place  some  charitable  Musulman  had 
erected  a  little  arched  building  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  weary 
or  benighted  travellers  ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  which  shel* 
tared  the  ambush  of  Assad  Allee  Khan,  opened  immediately  above  it. 

*  When  the  chief  had  reached  this  commanding  point,  he  cast  a 
keen  and  anxious  glance  around,  and  listened  long  and  earnestly.  - 
His  countenance  darkened,  as  the  time  passed  on  without  a  sound  ' 
16  stir  the  air,  except  the  short  cry  of  the  mountain  partridge,  or  the 
seream  of  the  birds  of  prey,  that,  scared  from  their  nests,  whirled  in 
airy  circles  high  above  their  heads. 

"'What  can  this  mean  ?"  muttered  one  of  the  attendants  to  his 
companion.  "  They  surely  have  not  passed,  and  yet  by  this  time 
we  should  hear,  if  we  cannot  see  them.*' 

"'What?'*  demanded  the  impatient  Ibrahim,  in  an  anxious 
whisper.  "  God  forbid  they  should  have  escaped  us  ^  but  we  may 
still  follow  !** 

* "  Fear  not/*  responded  Assad  Allee,  grimly,  "  they  hi^e.  not . 
passed  -,   unknown  to  me  they  could  not— and  they  can  aeawcriy 
have  altered  their  course,  or  halted,  unless  indeed — ** 

^''Uark!  hist!"  interrupted  the  young  man  eagerly,  ^'Ihear 
something — surely  I  did — could  it  have  been  the  wind  ? — no  no  ■■ 
I  hear  it  again,  it  is  the  song  of  a  muleteer  !•— and  bark  once  more— 
there  are  the  mule  bells ! — but  where  are  the  people  ?  why  caniiol 
we  see  them  ?" 

'  **  You  are  right,"  said  the  chiefs   ''  your  ear  is  true — h  is  the 
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^ham*0  pATtyi  llMtt  is  ike  oieaaimd  umg  of  some  gvent  mtil't 
muleteer — }xiur  .poor  devils  have  too  much  to  think  of  for  w> 
regular  a  drawl — and  the  bells  are  larger  and  more  noisy  than 
those  of  a  coounon  cafilah.  They  are  under  the  shoulder  of  yon 
hill — their  progress  has  been  slow^  but  now,  praise  be  to  Allah,' 
they  are  ours !" 

'  A  perfect  silence  now  prevailed,  until  the  foremost  of  the  ad- 
vancing cavalcade  were  seen  issuing  from  behind  the  hill,  and  ' 
aseendiDg  the  zigzag  path.    The  chief  then  gave  his  orders  in  a 
few  distinct  words. 

' "  Let  them  alone  until  the  armed  men  in  front  have  passed  yoa 
gorge — with  them  we  have  no  business — the  baggage  comes  next, 
and  then  the  harem  and  its  guards — that  is  your  mark,  Ibrahim  } 
my  fellows  will  be  content  with  these  loaded  mules.  Let  these 
gain  the  halting  ground  in  the  gorge,  and  then,  Bismillah  !  have  a;k 
them.  And  Ibrahim — revenge  is  sweet ! — the  Khan  will  scarcely 
&il  of  spurring  on  to  defend  his  property,  and  you  then  may  call 
him  to  a  bitter  reckoning.*' 

/The  crisis  was  now  at  hand  :  the  onoonseious  travellers  toilecl 
slowly  up  the  painful  ascent ;  and  at  length  tiie  advance  of  the 
party,  having  crossed  the  gorge,  were  dMcending  to  give  roon 
for  Uie  rest«  The  chief,  with  a  keen  and  wary  eye,  watched  tiie 
critical  moment,  and  was  just  rising  to  give  the  signal,  when  ho 
once  more  sunk  back  into  concealment.  "  Better,  and  better  stiU  1" 
said  he,  in  a  subdued  voice ;  ''  the  mules  have  halted  to  l^eathe 
awhile  on  the  gorge  j  let  the  rest  close  up,  and  we  shall  have  them 
in  one  mass,  where  they  can  neither  fight  nor  fly  5  and  we  shall 
strike  them  where  fewer  will  be  lost,  by  tumbling  down  yon  ugly 
precipice,  or  by  the  terror  of  their  startled  cattle.** 

*  The  baggage  and  the  harem  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the 
gorge  'y  the  attendants  were  preparing  pipes  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  Khan  and  his  followers,  when  they  should  arrive,  and  all  were 
unsuspiciously  enjoying  the  repose  of  the  moment,  when  a  single 
shrill' note  of  a  horn  was  heard  from  above  them.  The  alarm  of 
this  signal  had  scarce  time  to  take  effect,  when  it  was  answered  by 
the  slmut  of  an  hundred  voices,  echoing  among  the  cliffs  3  nor  did 
a  moment  elapse  before  the  mountain  side  became  alive  with 
mownMil  and  armed  men,  who  rushed  furiously  down  upon  the 
terror-struck  and  helpless  people  of  the  Khan.  In  an  instant  aU 
was  panic  and  confusion — ^the  muleteers  cut  the  fastenings  of  their 
mtile  loads,  and  tried  to  escape-— others  of  the  animals  kicked  off 
their  burthens,  and  galloped  here  and  there  among  the  crowd,  in- 
creasing the  disoider  until  they  ran  down  the  precipices,  and  were 
killed.  The  women  shrieked,  and  the  men  roared  out  for  help  or 
for  mercy,  as  the  swords  of  the  robbers  descended  among  them. 
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i  '  While  tbis  tcene  of  tMOMilt  ims  fwoceedlng,  Ibrahitn^  intent  «b  ^ 
one  ffole  object^  quickly  diadAgiiished  the  shrieks  of  Hoostdnee; 
fiwcing  his  way  towards  her^  he  clove  the  head  oi  an  eunuch,  who 
still  mechanically  sought  to  check  his  {irogress;  whispered  his 
name  in  well-known  accents,  bade  her  fear  nothing,  and  dexterously 
lifting  her  up  behind  him,  turned  his  powerful  horse  from  the  fray, 
and  pressed  right  up  the  steep  and  stony  bank  down  which  they 
had  charged  upon  the  party.  His  first  impulse  was  to  place  her 
.  of  dftnger,  and  then  to  return  and  aid  his  fri^ids ;  but  as  he 
Ded  his  looks  below,  he  could  see  that  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
__  longer  dubious,  for  the  followers  of  the  Khan^  panic-struck  and 
confbuncled,  only  sought  their  own  safety,  while  fully  one-third  had 
already  fallen  under  the  swords  of  the  robbers,  or  were  precipitated 
over  the  rocks  of  the  pass.  But  the  Khan  hknself  was  no  coward, 
aAd  when  he  heard  the  tumult  of  the  onset,  and  saw  the  danger  of 
his  people,  he  called  on  his  ghohNims  and  most  trusty  adherents, 
and  spurting  at  full  gallop  along  the  narrow  and  dangerous  path, 
he  dashed  forward  to  their  rescue.  At  this  moment  the  eye  of  . 
Ibrahim,  who,  with  Hoosseinee  clinging  around  him,  was  bounding 
up  the  mountain,  fell  upon  the  person  of  the  Khan — and,  boiling 
^inth  mingled  triumph  and  rage,  he  shouted  to  him  aloud — "  Hah  ! 
tyimnt,  thou  art  there !  spur  onwards  to  thy  fate — receive  the  full 
reward  of  thy  treacherous  cruelty  !**  Turning  himself  at  this  taunt, 
and  recognising  the  voice,  the  Khan  forgot  the  peril  of  his  people, 
in  the  desire  to  punish  the  Insult ;  and  wheeling  his  horse  against 
the  stony  and  precipitous  fbce  of  the  mountain,  he  charged  furiously 
upwards,  in  oider  to  reach  his  enemy.  But  IlM^im,  equally  ardent, 
and  fully  aware  oi  his  advantage,  checked  his  own  horse,  and 
codly  turning  round  in  his  saddle,  discharged  his  match-lock  with 
a  st^y  aim,  full  at  the  enraged  Khan.  The  ball  struck  the  horse, 
as  it  bounded  upwards,  in  Uie  centre  of  its  forehead  $  it  reared 
amain,  fell  backwards,  carrying  with  it  its  miserable  rider,  and  boUi 
rolled  over  and  over,  till,  reaching  the  lip  of  the  precipice,  they 
fell  crashing  down  into  the  dark  chasm  below.  Thi^eyent  (kcided 
the  day  already  almost  lost.  The  moment  the  ^an's  fete  was 
known,  resistance  was  at  aa  end— every  one  who  could,  fle^  at  full 
speed ;  and  the  robbers  havmg  secured  such  persons  as  they  sup- 
posed likely  to  offer  a  rich  ransom  for  their  liberty,  became  leas 
eager  in  pursuit  of  the  rest.  The  women  and  baggage  were  aQ 
secured ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the  first  attack, .  the 
slaughtered  victims  were  left  to  the  beasts  of  the  desert  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  survivors  were  on  their  way  to  the  strong 
holds  of  Assad  AHee  Khan. 

'  The  sequel  of  this  tale  is  soon  rdated.  Ibrahim,  in  possession 
of  his  beloved  Hoosseinee,  remained  with  his  firiend,  the  Feilee  chief, 
until  the  noise  of  the  affair  in  the  pass  of  Kara-kothul  had  in  some 
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degree  nibmd&i,  sod  until  a  cbamge  of  rnlers  in  liie  dBftrict  hadl 
rendered  it  safe  and  prudent  to  return  to  bis  native  TiUaffe. 
Thi^er  tben,  at  length,  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  friendly^ 
Assad  Allee  Khan,  he  retired  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.' 


'  The  Kr8i  Kiss  of  Love. — By  J.  J.  St.  John,  Esq. 

*  When  \re  wake.i^fife's  momnig. 
And  look  o*er  the  fearth^ 
Jiji^^d  gladness  wake  with  us. 
And  smile-loviog  mirth. 
As  we  bound  o'er  the  greensward. 
Or  sport  in  the  wave. 
Or  list  to  the  tale 
Of  the  daring  and  brave.  ^    • 

Yet  the  light  that  shines  over    * 
Our  youth  is,  at  best. 
But  like  the  felse  dawn 
That  illumines  the.  east. 
Half  revealing  the  glories 
That  lurk  in.  the  scene. 
As  the  handmaid  preo^ling 
A  beautiful  queen. 

The  true  sun  arises. 
Or  bursts  from  eclipse. 
When  our  soul  first  awakens 
On  woman's  sweet  lips  : 
A  new  light  pohrs  down 
On  the  world  from  above. 
When  the  clouds  are  dispersed 
By  the  first  kiss  of  love ! 

n^n  the  ialr  l^dscape  glitters. 

The  mists  roll  rtway. 

And  Earth  smiles  like  Heaven 

In  the  warm  arms  of  Day  ; 

And  with  feet  winged  like  Hermes^ 

The  bright  world  we  rove, 
.,A8  if  fnen  were  made  gods 
,iBy  the  first  kiss  of  love ! 
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Mm  Kmpjkotr*!!  RsPLY  TO  Tsm  Art  ACS  ON  Him  in, 
'  Tbs  Asiatic  Journai..* 

Paris,  October  7,  1828. 
Mr.  Klaproth  will  be  particiilarly  obliged  by  Mr.  Buckingbain 
inserting  in  '  Tbe  Oriental  Herald*  the  accoinpanpng  answer  to  an 
attack  on  him,  that  was  copied  from  *^he  Calcutta  Government 
Gazette*  into  '  The  Asiatic  Journal*  ftir  October. 

'The  Calcutta  Government  Gazette*  accuses  me  of  having 
pillaged  Mr.  Wilson,  by  translating  into  French  his  English  version 
of 'The  Travels  of^r.  Izzet  Ullah.'  In  reply,  I  state,  that  I  have 
not  claimed  tbe  merit  of  translating  that  article  from  the  Persian 
original  *,  and  that  I  could  not  mention  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  trans* 
lator,  because  he  has  not  put  his  name  to  the  translation. 

The  translation  of  Mr.  Izzet  Ullah*8  Travels,  which  was  inserted 
in  my  '  Magazin  Asiatique,*  was  not  made  by  me,  and  the  transla- 
tor forgot  to  cite  '  The  Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine.*  This  is  a 
misfortune, — but  such  accidents  have  frequently  happened  to  the 
Editor  of  '  The  Asiatic  Journal*  yet  nobody  has  reproached  him 
on  that  account  ^  and  I  do  not  consider  that  I  deserve  blame  in  this 
regard ;  for,  in  the  second  page  of  the  prospectus  of  '  The  Afagazin 
Asiatique,*  which  precedes  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume,  it  is 
stated  that  it  would  consist  partly  of  translations,  and  partly  of 
original  memoirs. 

The  particular  reason  for  discontinuing  the  publieation  of  '  The 
Magazin  Asiatique*  is,  that  it  was  commenced  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  John  Malcohn,  who  promised  to  obtain  one  hundred  subscribers 
in  England  3  but  his  departure  for  Bombay  having  prevented  his 
performing  that  promise,  the  work  was  discontinued  because  its 
sale  did  not  pay  its  expenses. 

Julius  Klaproth. 


Adult  Orphan  Institution. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Si«, — As  the  publication  of  tbe  following  authentic  document  in 
your  valuable  and  widely  circulated  '  Orient^  Herald,*  may  produce 
a  more  liberal  feeling  towards  the  orphan  daughters  of  officers  in 
the  East  India  army,  I  request  you  will  give  it  a  place,  with  any 
observations  you  may  Unnk  the  sobject  deserving  of.  I  am.  Sir, 
yoor  obedient  Servant, 

Oct.  33, 1828.  A  Constant  Rxadxr. 
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The  Kitioor  Prhe  Money.  S» 

LiberaUty. 

A  coUectioa  of  1^9041.  It.  Sd^  was  made  in  India.  Uwrards  the 
support  of  an  institution  in  England  for  the  relief  and  education  of 
the  friendless  and  unprovided  orphan  daughters  of  clergymen,  and 
of  military  and  naval  officers,  and  this  sum  was  paid  into  the  Insli*- 
tution,  as  will  appear  by  the  annual  printed  statement  for  1888«* 

The  Return. 

The  orphan  daughter  of  a  Major  in  the  army  of  Bengal,  (from  • 
whence  the  above  liberal  donation  was  remitted,)  an  inter^ting 
girl,  with  strong  claims,  and  bom  in  wedlock,  was  r^ularly  pro- 
posed as  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  above  highly  respected 
Institution,  within  the  last  six  months,  but  rejected  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Institution,  on  the  ground  of  her  father  haviug  belonged  to  the 
East  India  Service. 


The  Kittoor  Pbize  Money. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SiB,-<— I  beg,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  call  the^ 
attention  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  whoever  is  authorised  to 
give  some  information  to  tbe  public  relative  to  the  payment  of  the 
prize-money  taken  in  Kittoor  fort  in  November  1824,  by  a  detach- 
ndent  of  the  Madras  army,  under  Colonel  Deacon,  which  at  the ' 
moment  was  paid  into  the  Company's  treasury,  and  was  considerable. 
A  great  number  of  officers  are  interested  in  the  division  of  this  booty, 
which  appears  to  be  kept  back  tof  long  a  time.  I  shall  be  glad, 
therefore,  to  see  some  announcement  from  the  proper  authorities 
on  the  subject. 

An  Enquirxe. 


•  In  page  32,  of  that  statement,  is  the  followmr  eoifty*— 'Collectieik 
in  India,  by  the  Marchioneie  of  Hastings,  1,904/.  U.  6d.* 
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LiFK  IN  India,  ok  trb  English  at  Calcutta.   ' 

.  A  NoTBL  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Colhurn,  under  the 
title  given  as  above;  and,  though  it  does  not  come  within  our 
province  to  notice  Works  of  (his  description  generally,  yet,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  scenes  in  which  the  story  is  laid  is  sufficient  to 
justify  our  turning  over  the  volumes,  and  giving  our  opinion  of  its 
merits,  as  well  as  specimens  of  its  style  and  matter,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  Bastem  readers,  for  whom  the  very  title  of  the  work 
will  contain  sufficient  attraction  to  engage  their  early  and  earnest 
aMntion. 

llie  work  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  who  had  resided 
eleven  years  in  India,  and  who  is  related  to  Mr.  Phillips  the  artist. 
It  bears,  we  think,  internal  evidence  of  its  being  from  a  female  pen, 
capable,  as  far  as  power  is  concerned,  of  producing  very  glowing 
and  romantic  descriptions  of  detached  scenes  and  events  ;  but  be- 
trayed by  the  ease  with  which  it  can  fill  page  after  page,  without 
an  effort,  into  occasional  prolixity  and  tediousness. 

The  work  is  wholly,  destitute  of  any  well-connected  plot  or  story. 
There  are  no  prominent  events  or  striking  characters  set  off  by 
contrast  with  subordinate  ones.  No  one  individual  mentioned  in 
the  hook  excites  a,  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  r^er*s  mind 
than  anodier;  and  so  little  is  the  presence  of  any  one  of  the 
characters  ne^^ary  to  the  main  design,  that  they  disappear  suc- 
ce^ively  froofi^^he  stage  without  being  found  missings  and  re- 
appear again  without  being  wished  or  called  for.  There  are,  be- 
sides this  want  pf  connected  plot,  or  progressively  developed  story, 
two  striking  bletpishes  in  the  work :  the  first,  that  the  several 
cliaracters  are  dispatched  from  the  scene  when  no  longer  needed,  by 
a  ^ies  of  tragical  deaths,  as  unnecessary  as  revolting  to  good 
taste  and  right  feeling.  The  second,  that  on  the  most  trifling  oc- 
casions there  are  solemn  appeals  to  heaven,  and  the  introduction  of 
pious  efltdamations^  prayers,  and  professions,  which  frequently  pro- 
duce rather  ladicroulei  than,  serious  impressions  from  thejr  juxta- 
position with  scenes  and  circumstances  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
such  thoughts  or  phrases.  The  work,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  compila- 
tion from  the  Journal  of  some  lady  who  had  resided  in  India  a  suf- 
ficient period  to  become  acquainted  with  much  of  its  scenery, 
customs,  manners,  &c.  3  the  detached  parts  being  then  linked 
together  by  matter  subsequently  written,  so  as  to  give  it  the  air  of 
an  entirely  new  production,  and  in  the  only  form,  that  of  the 
Fashionable  Novel,  in  whkh,  in  the  present  day,  it  seems  possible 
to  attract  any  large  share  of  general  attention.  We  have  thus,  in 
tkese  tl|ree  volumes,  separate  and  distinct  accounts  of  society  on 
board  an  Indiaoiaii— Scenery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — a  >faval 
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'  BMle— Hiinricane  off  the  Manritiitt— Ftotaet  al  CtkoUa-^BttrdiBg 
of  Hindoo  Widows — ^Native  Servants— Brahimnee  Bulls-^BalMio's 
nanlches — Campaigns  in  Nepaul — ^Fair  at  Hurdwar — ^DurbatB  of 
Indian  Princes---and,  in  short,  scraps  oi  all  that  an  Indian  resident's 
Journal  would  be  likely  to  contain  -,  but  so  slightly  and  unskilfully 
connected,  that  the  most  inexperienced  critic  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive their  discrepancy,  and  liken  the  whole  to  Jacob's  garment, 
which  was  a  patch-work  of  many  colours. 

We  have  fdt  it  onr  duty  to  say  thus  much  of  the  work,  heing 
the  result  of  our  conviction  after  a  continuous  perusal  of  the  whole. 
We  may  add,  however,  as  an  excuse  for  the  fiair  authoress,  what 
we  know  to  be  the  fact,  that  works  descriptive  of  distant  countries, 
and  containing  only  observations  founded  on  6«et,  and  given  forth 
to  the  world  as  real  and  bond  fide  truths — ui^ess  they  come  from 
the  pens  of  really  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  authors,  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  sole  among  the  reading  public  pf  England  ; 
'while,  if  the  very  same  matter  be  dressed  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  and 
given  forth  as  the.  creation  of  the  ima^nation-^ressed  up  in  the 
legitimate  garb  of  small  pages,  and  large  margins,  with  short  chap- 
ters, introduced  by  poetic  quotations — and  the  whole  divided  into 
three  duodecimo  volumes,  it  will  command  the  instant  attention  of 
all  the  Circulating  Libraries  in  the  kingdom  as  a  New  Navel^-^a 
shape  in  which  every  thing  the  most  stupid  and  absurd  that  the  press 
can  send  forth,  as  well  as  the  most  lively  and  agreeable,  is  sure, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  wdl  received.  We  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  as  illustrative  of  the  case  in  point.  Mr.  James 
Bfullie  Frazer,  the  intelligent  author  of  '  Travels  in  the  Himahivm 
Mountiuns,*  published,  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  a  voluifite 
of '  Travels  in  Khorassan,*  than  which  a  more  really  valuable  woA 
of  that  description  had  not  appeared  for  many  years.  It  fell,  almolt 
stiU-bom  from  the  press,  notwithstanding  the  deservedly  bie;h 
euk^um  of  '  The  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  the  great  power  of  its 
pubusbers,  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  As  this  volume  embraced  only 
a  portion  of  his  Travels  in  Persia,  it  was  intended  to  follow  it  up 
by  a  second  volume,  under  the  same  title  -,  but  the  ill-success  of  the 
first  did  not  warrant  the  fulfilment  of  this  design,  and  accordingly 
the  remaining  portion  was  published  in  a  separate  volume,  and 
under  a  separate  and  more  attractive  title,  as  '  Travels  and  Adven* 
tures  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.'  This  succeed^  but  little  • 
better,  though  its  merit  was  equally  great  with  its  predecessor. 
But  as  if  the  author  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  of  the  superior 
interest  of  fiction  to  truth  in  the  eyes  of  English  readers  generally, 
be  threw  together  a  number  of  detached  scenes,  probably  witnessed  in 
bis  Travels,  characteristic  of  Persian  manners,  and  pubKsbed  them 
in  the  form  of  a  New  Novel,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Kuzzltbash,  a 
Tale  of  Khorassan,*  and  the  work  sold  with  all  the  rapidity  ife- 
sired,  and  took  its  undisputed  rank  beside  the  other  Nem  NhveU 
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:  oftbeclay:  Thd  history  6f  Mr.  Morier's  <Had|eeBaba'  is  natfriy 
the  Slime ;  and  we  doiJbt  not,  but  that  '  Life  in  India/  whith,  if 
published  as  a  record  of  occurrences  actually  transpiring,  or  ohser- 
vatlons  carefully  made  in  the  country  itself,  would  hardly  command 
«  moment's  attention,  will,  in  this  form  of  a  New  Novel,  and  with 

-  ihie  necessary  sprinkling  oif  love-making,  marriages,  and  disappoint- 
ments— be  eagerly  read  in  every  town  and  vilkige  in  the  kingdom 
where  the  convenient  medium  of  a  Circulating  Library  exists  to 

.  supply  it   for    perusal,   at   a   cheap  rate,    to   the   ever-craving 

.  searchers  after  something  new  and  exciting  in  their  peculiar  walk 
4ji  literature. 

Having  thus  freely  given  our  opinion  of  the  defects  of  the  work, 
we  arre  bound  in  justice  to  repeat,  that,  notwithstanding  its  general 
want  of  coherency  or  continued  interest,  it  contains  many  striking 
^apters,  and  some  detached  descriptions  of  considerable  force  and 
beauty,  from  which  we  shall  make  such  selections  as  our  limits  will 
udmit.  Our  first  extract  shall  be  from  the  first  chapter,  in  order  to 
introduce  to  the  reader  the  whole  of  the  party  that  embark  from 
England  for  Calcutta. 

'  "  Come,  ladies,"  said  Colonel  Howard,  as  he  entered  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Star  Hotel  at  Portsmouth,  "  Blue  Peter  is  flyirig,  and 
the  wind  is  fair  -,  so,  instead  of  visiting  Haslar  Barracks  this  mom- 
on  board  the  good  ship  Cumberland;   there' is 
ose,  the  pursers  are  arrived  with  the  last  dis- 
idia  House,  and  the  foresails  are  loose,  so  let  us 
and  be  gone.     The  pilot  is  ready  to  take  us  on 
;  the  men  for  the  baggage.'*     Tliis  intimation 
lis  two  nieces,  Charlotte  and  Elizabeth  Percy, 
IS,  Miss  Hume  and  Miss  Panton,  children  of  old 
)nel,  who  were  returning  (in  company  of  his 
5  care)  to  their  relatives  in  Bengal.     The  young 
ladies   looked   surprised  at   receiving  the  intelligence    they  had 
expected  every  day  during  the  last  fortnight  -,  and  now  seemed, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  to  feel  that  they  were  really  leaving  Eng- 
land j   but  there  Was  no  time  for  reflection  j   the  boatman  loudly 
called  for  the  luggage,  and  each  hastily  retired  to  put  up  the  f^w 
things  which  had  been  kept  at  hand  for  daily  use.     Mrs.  Monfs, 
the  servant  who  attended  the  ladies,  had,  upon  the  first  intimatibn 
of  sailing,  gone  to  take  leave  of  her  family  in  the  town,  and  re- 
turned so  bewildered  by  sorrow,  that  her  services  were  of  Very  little 
use,  a  circumstance  fortunate  for  those  who  were  benefited  by  tlie 
exertion  her  inability  forced  them  to  make. 

^  In  the  pilot-boat  they  found  several  other  passengers  for  the 
Cumberland ;  some  silent  and  melancholy,  brooding  over  the  htft 
farewell  of  aeed  parents  and  dear  relatives ;  others,  from  whose 
winds  those  feelings  had  quickly  faded,  ahimated  and  loquacious,  in 
4he  buoyancy  of  youthful  expectation  *,   Cadets  already  talking  of 
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.«Mr  pntmotiot,  imd  rraw  Wtittas  of  tWr  esMttnt  iotaM. 
<^iil#Qel>  Howard  sighed  aft.  Be  listened  to  the  multitade  of  .expesta^ 
tkiot  wlucb  ooiiid  never  -be  renlioed,  and  mentalljr  psaised  the  dM&e 

.  ^Qodnese^  wtttch  gikb  every  scene  to  the  youthful  mind^  aod^dis- 
fMMes  it  to  think  li|(htly  of  the  troubles  and  toils  of  the  road.     H  it 

'  were  possible  thai  youth  could  possess  the  knowledge  whioh  ecpe- 
mwsQ  affords,  prahahly  less  would  be  aohieved,  because  less  would 
be  undertaken. 

'  The  day  Wa«  fine,  and  the  scene  interesting  to  those  who  bkd 
«pfift8  to  enjoy  it.  As  is  usual  in  times  of  war,  a  fVigate  was  ap- 
pointed to  convoy  the  fleet  until  they  should  have  paosed  the  lati- 
ivdes  where  they  might  expect  to  fall  in  with  cruisers  of  the  enemy. 
She  rode  at  single  anchor,  ready  to  weigh  and  put  to  sea,  while  me 
fleet,  consisting  of  four  regular  Indiamen,  six  extra  ships,  and  fifteen 
tnerehant  vessels  of  different  burthens,  were  busily  employed  re- 
<^vin^  their  passengers  on  board,  and  making  the  requisite  pre- 
parations to  stand  out  to  sea.  When  our  pilot  ran  his  vessel  along- 
side the  Cumberland,  the  gentlemen,  with  the  help  of  a  rope^ 
scrambled  up  the  steps  on  the  ship's  side,  and  were  on  deck  in  an 
instant ;  a  chair  was  lowered  for  the  ladies,  formed  like  a  barrel 
with  an  opening  in  front,  a  comfortable  seat,  and  a  flag  to  Wrap 
round  them  and  ''  make  all  snug,**  In  it  the  ladies  were  suceessively 
pknoed,.  while  Captain  Kentledge,  commander  of  the  Cumbtrkmd, 
stood  at  the  gangway  ready  to  receive  them,  superintending  the 
operation,  and  calling  to  his  men  to  ''  haul  taught  and  hoist  awky 
handsomely.**  Ten  minutes  placed  them  all  safely  on  the  quai^er 
deck»  where  Captain  Kentledge  welcomed  them  on  boards  and  in- 
troduced  his  oflicers  with  suitable  form  due  to  the  station  of  each. 
A  party  of  the  Company'^  recruits  were  trudging  merrily  round 
Upon  the  capstan  bars,  weighing  up  the  anchor  to  the  tune  of  "  The 
girl  I  left  behind  me,**  played  by  the  ship*s  band,  to  invigorate  thtbir 
spjirits  during  their  laborious  work. 

^  Dinner  was  announce  in  the  cuddy,  and  the  whole  party  sat 
dowB  to  a  long  table,  where  little  was  eaten,  and  less  spoken  hj 
any,  except  the  Captain,  who  bid  them  **  be  of  good  heart  *,**  and;ieui 
soon  as  the  cloih  was  removed,  called  upon  all  to  fill  theif  ghiss^^ 
and  pledge  him  in  his  toast,  *'  Health  to  old  England,  and  when  we 
k>*e  sight  of  her  may  we  see  no  land  until  we  spy  the  flag-dtAff  in 
Madras  roads,**  Presently  the  hoisting  of  sails,  and  tncreashtg  mb- 
tkw,  began  to  testify  that  the  ship  was  under  weigh,  and  witiP  a 
leading  wind  commenced 

*'  To  walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." 
.  '  The  cuddy  party  soon  dispersed.  Those  whose  frif  n^^  Iwi  t^- 
companied  them  on  board  retreated  to  their  own  cabins  to. give  apd 
receive  a  long  adieu  5  while  the  youngsters,  who  bad  formed  fn 
everlasting  friendship  during  three  days*  .chance  residence  together 
at'a  Portsmouth  hotel,  retired  to  their  own  half  of  the  great  x^bin. 
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.  Aem  lo  asrate  UvemselveB^  while  thrf  could  bold  up  tiidr  Imis, 
with  critacifliDg  thoie  who  were  to  be  their  shipmiitea  fi»r  the  neait 
.£Mur  or  five  mon^.  The  whole  fleet  wis  oow  under  weigh,  and 
the  last  boats  for  the  shore  were  leaving  the  ship ;  friends  foUewed 
friends  to  the  gangway,  exchanging  mutual  blessings,  with  tearful 
e]pes  and  aching  hearts,  unwilling  to  pronounce  the  final  faremell, 
or  resign  the  band  which  they  grasped,  in  most  cases,  for  the  last 
time !  How  merciful  is  the  dispensation  which  draws  an  impene- 
trable veil  over  futurity,  and  prevents  the  earnest  gaze  of  anxious 
inquiry  from  discovering  the  long  array  of  suffering  which  it  con- 
ceab  !  Could  we  perceive  the  untimely  bier  on  which  our  brightest 
hopes  are  perlmps  to  be  laid,  or  the  wasted  forms,  and  chaqged 
hearts,  of  those  who  stand  before  us  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  glow 
of  warm  affectioo,  bow  would  the  withering  view  appal  us  !  But 
Hope,  our  guiding  star,  shines  brightest  in  the  darkest  hour,  and 
peoples  the  gloom  with  fairy  forms  of  its  own  creation ;  like  a 
beacon  to  the  storm -tossed  mariner,  it  speaks  of  rest  and  joy  after 
the  bitter  present  shall  have  passed,  and  while  the  parting  voice  still 
lingers  in  our  ear,  cheers  us  throifgb  the  long  perspective  of  coming 
years,  with  the  prospect  of  the  returning  smile. 

*  As  the  motion  increased,  the  fresh- water  sailors  retreated,  cme 
.after  another,  to  their  respective  cots,  sick,  cold,  and  low-spirited ; 
while  those  who  had  passied  their  probation  walked  the  deck  enjoy- 
ing the  fresh  breeze,  and  marking  the  successive  objects  as  they 
Jcasencd  and  disappeared  from  their  eyes.  The  fleet  continued  to 
-bowl  down  Channel,  but  the  ladies  could  hardly  raise  their  heads  to 
write  a  few  hurried  lines  to  their  friends  on  shore  by  the  pilot,  who 
was  just  leaving  them  ^  nor  could  Colonel  Howard's  voice  at  their 
cabin  door,  calling  upon  them  to  get  up,  and  take  farewell  of  the 
white  cliffs  of  Britain,  bring  them  upon  deck.  Assisted  by  Mrs. 
Morris,  who  bad  often  made  the  voyage  before.  Miss  Percy  got  out 
of  bed  and  reeled  to  the  stern  gallery,  where  raising  herself  upon  a 
locker,  she  strained  ber  sight  to  discover  the  chalky  cliffs  from  the 
white  clouds  over  them ;  but  the  dancing  motion  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  swell  of  the  waves,  confused  all  to  her  aching  gaze,  and,  sick  at 
iieart,  she  hastened  to  lay  her  throbbing  bead  down  upon  bar  pillow. 
The  commencement  of  a  long  voyage  is  a  state  of  misery  which  bo 
-one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  truly  imagine.  In  short  trips 
the  certainty  that  it  will  soon  be  over,  is  a  point  to  which  the  mind 
■  can  turn  with  hope  ;  here  that  comfort  is  denied  ;  the  oppi:essive 
feeling  of  having  recently,  and  perhaps  tor  ever,  parted  with  all  we 
are  accustomed  to  love ;  the  entering  upon  a  new  state  of  existence 
under  the  most  depressing  of  all  bodily  suffering  :  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  an  aching  bend,  that  the  present  evil  state  can  only 
terminate  with  the  voyage,  are  grievous  aggravations  of  actual 
sulferings. 

'  After  having  cleared  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (where  the  Atlantic^ 
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tolling  in  with  anbroken  violence,  even  without  wind,  always  causes 
a  heavy  swell,)  the  sufferers,  one  by  one,  began  to  re-appear  in  the 
cuddy,  and  Captain  Kentledge,  as  the  speediest  way  of  restoring 
4liiem  to  perfect  health,  insisted  upon  the  ladies  taking  chaffs  upon 
deck,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  sea-breetes,  which  were  now  more 
temperately  warm  than  when  they  led  England.  An  awning 
covered  the  quarter-deck,  defending  them  from  the  sun  j  by  direst 
the  extreme  gkldiness  ceased,  and  they  were  ail  able  to  raise  their 
eyes  from  the  deck,  and  look  steadily  upon  the  clear,  blue,  brilllattt 
waves,  sparkling  like  sapphires  in  the  sun-beams.  The  troops  da 
board  were  paraded  morning  and  evening,  the  old  sails  got  up  to  be 
mended,  the  sailors  at  night,  after  their  work  was  done,  danced  in 
the  calm  moonlight,  the  band  played  on  deck,  and  every  thing  fell 
into  the  regular  fine  weather  routine  of  a  long  voyage. 

*  The  first  day  on  which  all  the  party  met  at  the  cu^y  taUe  at 
dinner,  each  person's  name  was  found  in  the  place  allott^  for  his, 
or  her,  occupation  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  The  ladies 
were  placed  upon  either  hand  of  Captain  Kentledge,  diverging  ftom 
the  centre,  so  that  he  might  see  all  that  was  doing  on  deck,  and 
flanked  on  one  side  by  Colonel  Howard,  and  on  the  other  by  Miv 
OrabaiD,  an  okl  civil  servant  of  the  Bast  India  Company.  The 
only  ladies  on  board,  beskles  those  who  have  been  afarendy  intio- 
duoed  to  the  readers  acijuaintance,  were  the  two  Miss  Owens, 
dnoghlers  of  Major-General  Owen,  of  the  Bengal  army,  lady-like 
girls  in  manner  and  appearance ;  and,  though  not  remarkably  hand* 
some,  cKtremely  fisishionable.  They  had  received  what  is  called  **  Che 
best  education,**  at  the  first  school  in  Ixmdon,  and  had  been 
'*  brought  out"  twelve  months  before  they  left  it,  by  their  aunt. 
Lady  Dashwood.  The  passengers  were  twenty-eight  in  nnmber^ 
ioduding  thoee  we  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  civil  ser- 
viee,  returning  to  India  alter  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  £ng^ 
land ;  Mr.  Somerville,  also  a  civilian,  who  had  been  at  bone  oa 
private  business ;  Captains  Bently,  Cunningham,  and  Hanowby; 
returning  from  furlough  ;  and  Lieutenants  West,  Willoogkby«  ani 
Brook,  who  had  visited  Europe  on  sick  certificate  ;  with  the  nsind 
proportion  of  young  writers,  cadets,  and  assistant  surgeons/-— 
Pp.  1—10. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  brings  the  parties  better  acquainted 
with  each  otheir ;  but  the  characters  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
induce  us  to  select  any  particular  portrait. 

The  second  chapter  brings  the  fleet  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
the  scenery  and  society  of  which  are  tolerably  well  described ;  and 
the  ties  of  attachment  between  certain  of  the  parties  become 
stronger  by  continued  intercourse. 

Chapter  the  third  brings   the  fleet  to  Ceylon;   after  pasting 
which,  the  Cumberland  Ms  in  with  a  French  frigate,  by  whooa  she 
Orieniai  HeraU,  Fol.  19.  2A  . 
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is  attacked  singly,  und  the  description  of  the  battle  is  yerj 
animated. 

The  young  ladies  are  carried  o£f  in  the  French  frigate,  towards 
the  Mauritius  \  on  aj^roacbing  which,  the  proper  scene  for  such  an 
event,  a  hurricane  occurs,  which  is  also  fiowerfully  described. 

*,  The  fair  prisoners  are  taken  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  they 
remain  some  time  on  board  in  suspense,  but  are  alternately  relieved ; 
and  at  length  arrive  in  safety  at  Calcutta,  the  first  description  of 
iodety  at  which,  occurs  in  the  fifth  chapter,  which,  as  being  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  one  that  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  deeply, 
we  give  entire : 

*  A  warrior  of  Khorassan  once  observed,  upon  seeing  Calcutta, 
^  What  a  charming  plac(  this  would  be  to  plunder  !**  and  certainly, 
to  those  who  like  such  employment,  few  places  would  better 
ttpay  the  trouUe.  Miss  Percy,  as  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  along, 
waft  inclined  in  a' different  form  to  parody  the  exclamation,  and  say, 
^'  What  a  charming  place  this  must  be  to  live  in  !  how  spacious  ! 
how  iipposing  !'*  They  stopped  at  a  handsome  mansion  in  Chour« 
inghee,  and  were  handed  from  the  carriage,  and  cordially  welcomed 
by.  Mr.  Russell,  a  gentleman-like,  well-bred,  something  niore  thaa 
flaiddle-aged  num,  who,  offering  an  arm  to  each,  conducted  them  up 
stairs,  mid  a  crowd  of  servants  making  profound  salaams,  and 
presented  them  to  Mrs.  Russell.  She  was  seated  on  a  crimson 
damask  couch,  under  the  punkah,  before  a  sofa  table,  upon  whick 
stood  a  magnificent  writing-desk,  a  silver  writing  tray,  and  « 
quantity  of  embossed  French  paper.  Two  chaprassys,  with  their 
attvcr  sticks,  stood  behind,  ready  to  execute  her  commands.  She 
rofte  to  meet  her  sister^s  nieces,  received  them  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each,  seated  them  by  her  on  tb» 
oQUch,  evidently  delighted  with  their  manners  and  appearance. 
Mrs.  RusseE's  practised  eye  instantly  comprehended  all  the  agr€» 
ncns  of  society  in  the  air  and  deportment  of  these  yonng  ladies  \ 
and,  judge  as  she  was  of  elegance  and  beauty,  she  hfud  seldom  been 
niore  satisfied,  perhaps  never,  except  when  she  stood  before  her 
dvn  swing-glass.  Her  reception  was  cordial  in  proportion  as  she 
fik  it  to  be  entirely  warranted  by  good  taste.  Nothing  couki  go 
beyond  the  interest  with  which  she  inquired  into  all  the  particular^ 
o^  their  disastrous  voyage. 

*Her  dear  brother.  Colonel  Howard,  had  told  her  how  bur-' 
barously  they  were  plundered ;  she  had  that  morning  had  the  grati** 
ficatioB  of  receiving  one  of  his  delightful  letters,  full  of  affectionate 
concern  for  them.  He  was  with  the  army  in  the  field,  in  perfect 
health  and  spirits,  and  she  trusted  would  be  able  to  join  their  party 
before  the  cold  weather  was  q«iite  over.  Having  perfectly  con* 
vinced  herself  that  neither  of  her  sweet  young  friends  had  suffered 
in  health  from  the  rough  treatment  they  had  experienced,  she  con- 
ducted them  to  the  apartments  which  had  been  prepared  fbr  their 
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reeeptlon ;  and  orderfng  ber  own  ayah,*  a  native  Portngnese,  ^iHk^  ' 
spoke  a  Yxtile  disjointed  English,  to  see  the  baggage  brought  vp, 
added,  "  My  dear  Miss  Percy,  I  shall  now  leave  yon  for  an  hour  to 
take  my  evening  drive  ;  at  night  1  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing some  friends  to  your  acquaintance,  whom  I  expect  here  to 
d'mner.**  Though  Charlotte  and  Elizabeth  had  not  much  inclina- 
tion  to  make  their  d^but  amongst  strangers  without  a  little  previous 
rest,  they  directly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ayah  and  Mrs.  Morris, 
commenced  unpacking,  and  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  business  of  the  toilette.  In  all  Mrs.  RusselFs  communications 
regarding  Colonel  Howard,  Captain  Bently*s  name  had  not  been 
once  mentioned,  and  Elizabeth  felt  miserable  and  restless.  Still 
she  flattered  herself  she  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  information 
she  so  earnestly  desired  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Charlotte 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  thoughts  which  passed  in  her  mind,  and 
addressing  herself  to  the  ayah,  who  at  that  moment  came  into  the 
room,  asked  if  she  knew  Colonel  Howard.  *'  Yes,  mem,  I  very 
well  know,  he  come  very  often  to  tell  my  missis  what  news  he 
hear  of  mem  and  Miss  Owen.*'  "  And  was  there  any  one  with 
hhn  V*  said  Charlotte.  "  One  other  gentleman.  Captain  Sahib,t 
with  him.  I  think  they  eat  dinner  this  bouse.**  "  And  what  wss 
the  other  gentleman's  name  ?  It  was  not  Bently,  was  it,  ayah  V* 
''•Yes,  mem,  that  name  I  think;  handsome  gentleman,  tall,  and' 
Mralk  so  well ;  gone  to  fight  with  Colonel  Sahib,'*  meaning  Colonel 
Howard  ;  "  but  mem's  sister  sister  ill.  I  bring  glass  water;*'  and 
she  left  the  room,  screaming  *'  Qui  hie  /  qui  hie  /**{ 

'  "  My  dear  Elizabeih,*'  said  Charlotte,  "  you  knew  all  this  be* 
fore  ;  why  should  you  let  it  affect  you  so  deeply  ?**  It  was  true  that 
Elizabeth  did  know  it,  and  that  she  expected  to  hear  nothing  less ; 
still  she  could  not  hear  this  confirmation  with  composure,  and 
^' wondered  that  Mrs.  Russell  should  have  omitted  a  thing  of  so 
much  consequence  in  her  narration.*'  Poor  Elizabeth  little  knew 
that  Mrs.  Russell  considered  the  presence  of  any  military  man  be- 
low the  rank  of  field-officer  as  too  unimportant  to  have  place  in 
her  recollections,  and  would  have  forgotten  to  distinguish  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  if  he  had  presented  himself  merely  as  a  Captain  in  the 
atmy.  They  talked  so  long,  and  with  such  animation,  that  Eliza- 
htih  quite  recovered  the  temporary  paleness  which  had  attracted 
the  ayah's  notice  ;  and  had  hardly  commenced  dressing,  when  her 
sister  reminded  tier  that  it  was  haLf-pasc  seven,  almost  time  to  have 
fhii4ied  the  operations  of  the  toilette.  The  whole  hou*e  was  spien* 
didly  lighted,  and  they  found,  by  the  rolling  of  crarriages,  the  strokes 
of  the  durwan'sll  bell,  and  the  voice  of  the  chaprassys  announcing: 
"Barca  Sahib,"§  that  the  company  was  assembling.     The  exertion 

*  '  Waiting-woman,    f  Sir — gentleman.    X  ^^^^  ^  there  }  who  waiu  i 

II  *  Porter.  §  Stranger-gentleman. 
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Charlotte  had  made  to  assist  her  sister  deepened  the  colour  on  her 
own  beautiful  cheek,  and  heightened  the  lustre  of  her  dark  eyes. 
The  glossy  luxuriance  of  her  full  brown  curls,  contrasted  well  with 
the  8i>lendour  of  her  skin.  Her  symmetry  of  figure  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  nymph-like  graces  of  her  gesture,  heightened  by 
the  superiority  of  mind,  which,  disdaining  all  affectation,  was  only 
shaded  by  feminine  modesty  and  sweetness.  Elizabeth  was  equally 
beautiful,  and  possessed  many  of  the  same  characterbtics  of  beauty, 
though  the  most  predominant  was  a  dove-like  softness  which  was 
shown  in  every  action  and  breathed  in  every  accent  of  her  voice. 
SeldcHn  had  two  lovelier  creatures  entered  any  drawing-room,  or 
met  with  a  more  cordial  reception  than  Mrs.  Russell  bestowed  as 
she  introduced  them,  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  to  her  bril- 
liant assemblage  ;  fully  sensible  of  the  added  eclat  such  an  addition 
to  her  society  would  give  her  in  the  fashionable  world. 

'  Miss  Percy  was  much  pleased  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Fortescue,  who,  she  immediately  perceived,  was  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  intimacy  in  the  family,  and  who,  when  dinner  was  announced, 
claimed  the  privilege  of  former  friendship  to  hand  her  to  table. 
The  very  circumstance  of  his  having  been  first  introduced  to  her  by 
her  uncle,  even  independent  of  his  own  charming  manners,  rendered 
his  society  particularly  agreeable.  Amid  a  crowd  of  strangers  she 
recognised  him  almost  as  a  friend  of  long  standing ;  and  heard  from 
him  a  full  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  war  in  which  she  was  so 
much  interested.  The  ceremonial  of  rank,  that  idol  of  polite  society, 
is  a  matter  of  not  less  importance  in  India  than  it  once  was  in  the 
cpurt  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  its  infringement  or  neglect  would 
for  ever  cast  a  shade  upon  the  savoir  vivre  of  the  transgressor ;  but 
Mr.  Russell,  always  attentive  to  its  observance,  handed  the  "  bur- 
row beebee  j*'  the  rest  of  the  company  followed,  marshalling  them- 
selves with  all  due  observance  of  this  indispensable  etiquette.  But 
to  attend  a  dinner-party  through  the  regular  number  of  courses  is 
a  dull,  and  to  those  who  were  not  present,  unprofitable,  vocation^ 
even  though  these  courses  should  consist,  in  newspaper  phrase, 
'^  of  every  delicacy  of  the  season,  and  served  in  rich  plate  and  china, 
with  the  choicest  wines,  as  cold  as  salt-petre  could  make  them.** 

^  Nothing  but  appetite  was  wanting  to  render  the  meal  all  that 
an  epicure  could  desire  -,  but  that  single  want  entirely  banished  what 
the  auth(Mr  of  Waverley  calls  "  the  business-like  clang  of  knives  and 
forks.*'  Nothing  could  be  more  quiet,  even  though  each  guest  had 
two  or  more  servants  in  attendance.  Conversation  languished,  or  ^ 
was  only  supported  in  whispers  between  those  who  sat  next  enA 
other,  until  the  champagne  had  gone  a  few  rounds,  giving  to  some  • 
spirits,  and  to  others  c^mfidenc^to  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 
In  nothing  is  its  magic  effect  more  visible  than  in  the  animation  it 
produces  in  a  large  dinner-party  after  a  long  hot  day.  The  punkahs 
kept  constantly  going,  and  the  doors,  ten  in  number,  were  fdl  open, 
circulating  as  much  cool  air  as  a  tropical  climate  can  furnish. 
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*  '*  Do  you  ride.  Miss  Percy  V*  asked  Montressor,  laying  down 
his  hookah  with  the  air  of  one  entering  upon  a  favourite  subject ; 
but  before  the  question  could  be  satisfactorily  answered,  the  lady 
who  had  been  first  handed  to  table  rose,  which  was  a  signal  for  all 
present  to  do  the  same  ;  and  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  as  in  India 
the  gentlemen  never  remain  long  at  table  after  the  ladies  have 
left  it.  Cards  are  rarely  seen  but  amongst  professed  gamUers  5 
however,  Mrs.  RusselFs  rooms  were  abundantly  provided  with  all 
the  useful  helps  which  furnish  people  with  occupation,  without  the 
trouble  of  thought  -,  ivory  puzzles,  albums,  and  the  usual  litter  of 
toys  which  fashion  has  sanctioned  ,*  her  sofa-tables  were  crowded 
with  volumes  of  the  *'  Mus^e  FrancaLs,'*  Costumes,  and  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal  >  for  those  who  choose  literature  there  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Byron^s  works,  and  the  last  Romances  from  Paris,  in  splen- 
did morocco  bindings  -,  the  music-stands  contained  the  newest  music 
and  the  most  approved  songs,  and  the  verandahs  the  finest  plants ; 
in  short,  every  thing  which  pertained  to  Mrs.  Russell  was  elegant^ 
as  became  one  who  valued  that  single  epithet  above  all  praise.  Mrs. 
Russell  was  really  a  fine  looking  fashionable  woman  5  she  had 
passed  her  life  in  the  gay  world,  her  endowments,  natural  and  ac- 
quired, fitted  her  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  it ;  her  figure  was  tall 
and  commanding,  her  dress,  always  of  the  most  costly  materials, 
was  elegantly  chosen,  fashionably  made,  and  gracefully  worn  -,  her 
manners,  in  perfect  accordance  with  her  appearance,  were  courteous 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  no  one  better  knew  the  exact  proportion  of 
attention  due  to  all  with  whom  she  conversed ;  none  could  more  un- 
intentionally occupy  herself  when  claims  were  made  upon  it  which 
she  did  not  choose  to  recognise,  or  more  gracefully  acknowledge 
those  suited  to  her  taste.  Her  execution  upon  the  harp  and  piano-' 
forte  were  above  mediocrity  j  she  simg  with  considerable  science, 
was  well  versed  in  the  fashionable  literature  of  the  day,  and  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  a  very  el^ant  and  accomplished  woman. 
But  though  she  shone  with  peculiar  splendour  wherever  she 
appeared,  her  own  dressing-room  was  her  proper  orbit.  In 
that  temple  she  moved  the  goddess  of  the  place,  amid  all  that 
art  could  devise  or  luxury  covet ;  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  and  the 
attar  of  Persia,  were  there  sparkling  in  glass  which  might  rival 
the  diamond.  Parisian  flowers,  in  vases  of  Sevres  China,  stood 
on  inlaid  cabinets  5  living  mirrors  multiplied  and  reflected  the 
object  of  self-admiration,  before  which,  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, stood  the  couch,  with  a  small  table  for  choice  editions  of 
favourite  authors.  Here  Mrs.  Russell  might  be  said  to  pass  her 
life  j  she  lived  to  take  care  of  her  appearance,  and  never,  but  at 
visiting  hours,  left  her  private  apartments  ;  at  other  times,  reclined 
upon  her  couch  under  the  punkah,  she,  from  the  studies  of  the 
morning,  prepared  the  conversation  of  the  evening.  Early  in  life 
she  had  married  a  man  high  in  the  civil  service,  of«affluent  fortune^ 
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but  much  her  senior  in  years ;  and  he,  proud  of  her  preference.  And 
of  the  admimtion  she  excited,  showed  his  gratitude  by  permitting 
ber  to  make  her  own  will  the  rule  of  her  actions.  She  was  too  w£ 
bred  ever  to  do  a  selfish  thing  in  an  undisguised  manner,  conse- 
quently lived  with  her  husband  upon  the  kindest  terms  ;  and  it  is 
but  doing  her  justice  to  say,  that  the  desire  of  being  elegant  was  all 
that  went  beyond  her  own  family.  Her  only  child  had  been  sent 
to  Europe  for  education,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  other  indivi- 
dual for  whom  her  mother  had  felt  an  anxious  thought ;  but  when 
such  did  intrude,  she  hastened  to  dismiss  them,  well  knowing  that 
to  those  for  whom  they  were  felt  they  profited  nothing,  and  merely 
left  disagreeable  traces  upon  the  countenances  of  those  who  gave 
them  indulgence.  Mr.  Russell  always  praised  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  and  said,  "  he  had  never  seen  a  cloud  upon  her  brow,  but 
"when  their  little  girl  left  them."  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
natural  that  the  arrival  of  the  Misses  Percy  should  have  given 
pleasure  to  Mrs.  Russell.  Her  sister  having  been  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Howard,  she  already  speculated  upon  the  increase  of  con^ 
sequence  **  their  establishment  in  life"  would  give  her  ^  and  it  was 
also  agreeable  to  a  person  of  her  strict  propriety,  to  have  such  an 
excellent  reason  for  accepting  all  Invitations  as  the  introduction  of 
ber  young  friends  into  society. 

'  After  the  departure  of  her  guests,  which  took  place  at  a  reasoftr 
able  hour,  (dinner-parties  being  never  late  in  hot  weather,)  she  was 
anxious  to  know  how  the  young  ladies  had  been  entertained.  "  Mj 
friend  and  favourite,  Fortescue,  was,  1  find,  known  to  you  at  the 
Cape  y  he  is  a  handsome  man  without  vanity,  and  a  man  of  ezteo- 
sive  acquirements  without  pretension." — '*  And  he  is  a  liber^  noble- 
hearted  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Russell.  "  I  have  watched  his  progress 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  the  country." 

*  "  But,  Elizabeth,"  inquired  Mrs.  Russell,  **  what  do  you  think 
of  Colonel  Courtney,  who  handed  you  to  table  ?  is  he  not  very  good- 
looking  at  fifty  ?  In  his  youth  he  must  have  been  handsome,  and 
be  is  willing  to  flatter  himself  he  is  so  still." 

*  *'  His  life,"  returned  Mr.  Russell,  "  has  flowed  in  a  prosperous 
cbannel  3  he  has  been  spared  the  knocking  about  which  breaks 
down  other  men.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  country  he  was 
appointed  adjutant  of  his  corps,  and  afterwards  to  the  command  of 
one  of  the  provincial  battalions,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  his 
mtural  convivial  disposition.  His  bungalow^  was  the  home  of 
travellers,  his  table  the  resort  of  strangers,  as  well  as  all  those  under 
bis  command.  He  has  had  unbroken  health  and  unclouded  spirits, 
and  is  acceptable  wherever  he  goes ;  every  body  agrees  that  Courts 
ney  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  India." 

'  "  Most  of  his  time,"  said  Mrs.  Russell,  *'  has  been  passed  at 

^     *  '  A  tbatched-roor  house. 
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fi 
pat-8tations«  where  he  has  had  few  opportunki^  of  modaog  Sw*- 
peap  ladies,  that  is  to  say,  unmarried ;  aod  years  have  earned  bim 
forward  to  the  state  of  the  old  bachelor  iti  every  one  s  opioioil  but 
his  own.  If  ever  a  doubt  u(X)n  the  subject  eaters  his  be£ul,  it  must 
be  when  he  finds  himself  more  fatigued  with  dancing  quadrilles  with 
the  present  generation,  than  he  used  to  be  in  walking  minuets  with 
their  progenitors  thirty  years  ago.  But  he  is  a  pleasant  creature^ 
always  in  the  best  society,  and  exceedingly  useful  when  an  addir 
tionid  attendant  is  required."  ^ 

'  "  Mrs.  Ponsonby,"  said  Charlotte,  ''  is,  I  find,  the  lady  wUh 
whom  our  little  lively  friend.  Miss  Panton,  at  present  resides.'* 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Russell ;  **  and  an  unfortunate  conduoth 
ress  for  such  a  temper.  You  noticed  how  highly  she  was  rouged, 
and  profusely  covered  with  diamonds.  She  is  a  leader  of  fashion ; 
her  exclusive  wish  is  to  be  fashionable,  as  her  furniture,  dress,  and 
carriages  may  bear  witness,  without  one  particle  of  taste  or  ladjF- 
like  feeling.  Her  head  is  a  mere  lumber-room,  stuffed  with  flirtar 
tion,  blond-lace,  and  vanity.  Her  husband  is  also  ambitious,  hvl 
his  wish  of  distinction  lies  in  a  different  way  j  he  spends  as  mucl^ 
time  in  the  stable  as  she  does  at  her  toilette  -,  and  the  arrival  of  ap 
Arab  ship  with  horses,  is  as  delightful  an  event  to  him  as  an  investr 
ment  of  French  millinery  to  his  wife.  He  no  sooner  receives  the 
infbrmation,  than  his  buggy  is  ordered,  and  away  he  flies  to  Gulam 
Hassan,^  that  he  may  have  the  first  choice.  His  friends  are  th^ 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club  5  and  those  uninitiated  pretenders 
upon  whom  he  can  impose  a  cross  made  vicious  animal  for  a  Buce- 
phalus. However,  I  shall  reserve  my  talents  for  portrait-painting 
until  a  longer  residence  in  Calcutta  shall  have  given  you  greater  in- 
terest in  the  dramatis  persons.  Crood  night,  my  dears,  and  take 
care  to  make  your  ayah  tuck  in  your  musquito  curtains  properly, 
else  your  rest  will  be  little.** 

*  Mr.  Russell,  like  all  old  residents,  was  an  early  riser,  and  offered 
to  drive  either  of  the  young  ladies  in  his  phsetoti,  who  should  bie 
disposed  to  taste  the  morning  air  at  the  hour  of  prime ;  saying,  with 
a  good-humoured  smile,  ''  I  am  never  in  bed  after  four  5  and  if  you 
wish  to  retam  your  EngUsh  roses  you  mu^  follow  my  example, 
sleeping  after  the  sun  is  high  does  not  do  nere ;  though  I  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  my  good  lady  of  that,  by  precept  or 
example." 

*  "  Oh,*'  said  Mrs.  Russell,  "  you  know,  Russell,  my  constitution 
Is  naturally  so  delicate  that  nothing  but  quiet,  and  your  kind  care, 
enables  me  to  live.  "  However,  she  added,  turning  to  her  guests, 
**  if  you  like  early  rising,  Miss  Percy,  my  carriage  is  always  at  your 
service,  and  you  can  have  Russell's  horses,  which  have  nothing  to 


*  *  A  well-known  Arab  horse-dealer. 
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do  bvt  to  cany  him  to  and  froin  the  Sunder  Dwang.;  (Dewanny)* 
Hwrefore  they  will  be  very  much  the  better  for  any  exercise  you  may 
chose  to  give  them,  and  we  shall  have  mtne  fresh  for  the  evening.*' 
P|>.  185—146. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
Government  House  parties,  dinners,  balls,  &c.,  containing  some 
sketches  marked  by  fidelity,  yet,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  work.  The  following,  however,  as  an  incident 
not  at  all  unlikely  to  have  really  happened,  is  worth  extracting,  for 
Ae  ludicrous  nature  of  the  event  itself,  and  for  the  humour  with 
Irtuch  it  is  described  : 

'  Miss  Panton*s  eyes  followed  the  direction  in  which  Sir  Robert 
pointed,  and  she  anxiously  entreated,  ''  Do,  Sir  Robert,  do  pray  tell 
OS  who  that  forlorn  looking  person  is  ?  that  unhappy  wight,  whom 
you  have  so  justly  characterized.** 

'  **  Miss  Panton,**  said  Sir  Robert,  **  that  is  the  gallant  Major 
Loveless  of  the  Hill  Rangers.  He  is  what  you  see,  a  woe-begone 
rejected  poor  old  bachelor,  though  he  has  made  a  point  of  asking 
every  unmarried  woman  he  has  met  with  for  the  last  thirty  yeara^ 
but  the  cruel  fair  ones  have  invariably  returned  a  chilling  "  no'*  to 
bis  warmest  suit.  Will  none  of  you  ladies  take  pity  upon  him  ? 
surely  if  his  late  grievous  disappointments  were  unfolded  to  you» 
they  would  rouse  your  compassion.  He  is  at  this  moment,  I  am 
convinced,  mourning  over  the  blight  of  his  double  blossomed 
liopes.'* 

'  **  Do^  do  tell  us,*'  said  Miss  Panton,  eagerly ;  and  drawing  a 
chair  she  prepared  to  listen.  Sir  Robert  pursued  his  narrative  in 
the  mock  heroic  tone  in  which  he  had  commenced  it. 

*  **  The  ill-fated  Major  was  upon  a  visit  in  the  country  at  the 
Jioiise  of  his  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  who  had  two  pretty 
sprightly  young  ladies  inmates  of  their  family.  The  poor  Major 
was,  as  usua],  captivated  by  both,  and  unlike  the  more  prudent 
hero  of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  he  did  not  draw  lots  and  ''  be 
with  one  contented,**  for,  from  former  experience,  he  thought  it  poa- 
sible  that  one  might  refuse  \  but  he  calculated  that  the  same  mind 
was  not  likely  to  infiuence  two.  And  as  he  could  not  guess  who 
was  most  likely  to  be  propitious,  he  resolved  not  to  lose  his  fortune 
for  the  seeking.  He  retired  to  his  apartment,  penned  a  declaration 
of  his  sentiments  in  his  very  best,  and  least  hackneyed  language, 
soliciting  that  an  opportunity  might  be  allowed  him  to  express  per- 
sonally the  devotion  of  his  feelings.  This  epistle  he  indited  upon  a 
sheet  of  fine  French  paper,  "  couleur  de  rose,*'  embossed  with  a 
wreath  of  cupids,  flaming  altars,  and  bleeding  hearts,  enclosed  in  an 

envelope,  and  sealed  with  a  laurel  leaf,  bearing  the  inscription,  Je  ne 

t 

•  '  Chief  Natif  e  court  of  Justice. 
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c^fi|r^«t  qu*en  numrant.    This  he  adchreaaed  to  Miis  Wedderten^' 
but  not  without  reading  it  twice  over,  and  making  an  exact  oopf  ^ 
which  was  dispatched  to  Miss  Boyde.     Miss  Wedderbum  had  oo 
sooner  perused  hers,  than  in  ecstacy  she  flew  with  it  to  Mrs.  Weir 
lace's  dressing-room,  where  she  happened  to  be>  exchuming,  "  Wish 
me  joy,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,  of  my  conquest.     Behold  what  • 
bijou  your  martial  friend  has  sent  me  !"  ''  Do  not  triumph  too  hastily* 
my  friend,  or  think  the  victory  all  your  own,'*  said  Miss  Boyde,  ea« 
tering  at  the  moment  and  displaying  her  duplicate  3  **  look  h^re^ 
and  see  if  he  has  not  thrown  the  golden  apple  of  discord  between 
us.'*     '*  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  gallant  gay  Lothario  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Wallace,  laughingly.     "  O  leave  that  to  me,"   cried  Miss 
Wedderbum  j  "  I  have  it  all  in  my  head.     Do  you.  Miss  Boyde, 
write  a  letter,  '  after  what  flourishes  your  nature  will,'  and  fix  an 
hour  for  him  to  set  forth  his  pretensions  5  do  not  let  it  be  to-day, 
that  we  may  see  how  he  will  act  the  accepted  lover  at  dinner,  but 
take  care  that  you  do  not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking.** 
Mrs.  Wallace  made  some  attempts  to  dissuade  them  from  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  but  they  both  declared  that  his  punishment  was 
more  lenient  than  bis  vanity  deserved.  The  note  was  written  and  dis- 
patched by  a  chaprassy  to  the  Mi^or,  who  was  walking  in  the 
grounds ',  they  from  behind  the  Venetians  watched  its  delivery,  saw 
him  rub  his  hands  when  he  had  read  it,  draw  himself  up,  and  with 
more  than  his  usual  military  precision  march  back  to  the  house, 
humming,  '*  See  the  conquering  hero  comes.'     At  dinner  he  handed 
Miss  Boyde  to  table  with  the  most  lover-like  complacency,  while 
Miss  Wedderbum  contrived  to  seat  herself  upon  the  other  side,  aad 
to  prevent  his  speaking  to  her  friend,  used  all  the  little  teasing  at- 
tentions which  she  could  contrive.     At  first  the  object  of  this  per- 
secution appeared  delighted  with  a  situation  so  new  to  him ;  but  as 
Miss  Wedderbum  continued  her  condescensions,  he  began  to  fear 
that  his  attractions  had  proved  irresistible  to4both  ladies;  and  his 
increasing  embarrassment  became  so  ludicrously  apparent  that  we 
were  all  obliged  (for  I  was  one  of  the  party)  to  draw  dQwo  our  mus* 
cles  to  counteract  the  risible  curl  which  lurked  on  every  lip.    This 
dinner,  which  commenced  so  auspiciously  for  the  Major,  began  to 
appear  to  him  of  intolerable  length.     He  even  fancied  that  the 
ladies  sat  longer  than  was  their  custom.     In  the  drawing-room  he 
boped  for  relief;  but  there  too  the  civilities  of  Miss  Wedderbum 
followed  him ;  and  when  he  retired  at  night,  it  was  to  devise  some 
means  of  extricating  himself  from  a  different  dilemma  to  any  he  had 
ever  been  placed  in.     Rejection  was  familiar,  but  accepted  at  the 
same  moment  by  two, — what  was  to  be  done  ?     He  reprobated  his 
own  folly,  for  bringing  himself  into  a  predicament  which  his  mo* 
desty  told  him  he  might  have  foreseen ;  however,  be  resolved  to 
secure  one,  and  he  tmsted  fiDrtune,  who  proverbially  fiivours  the 
brave,  would  clear  him  of  the  other.     So  he  lay  dovm  to  dream  ot 
"  quips  and  cranks  and  wreatbed  smiles.**    At  the  appointed  hour 
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he  found  Miss  Boyde  seated  in  Mrs.  Wallace's  boudoir.  He  bent 
oo  one  knee  before  her,  and  she  graciously  inclined  her  head  to 
Ibten^  "when  Miss  Wedderburn  rushed  in,  his  letter  open  in  her 
band,  exclaiming,  **  O,  you  perfidious  man  !  is  this  your  pro-» 
testation?  is  this  your  oath?'*  The  astonished  Major  reared 
bimself  from  his  humble  position,  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
atid  faw  that  they  were  unable  to  sustain  their  gravity.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  his  mind;  he  bounded  from  the  room  down 
fltairs,  called  for  his  palanquin,  and  throwing  himself  into  it,  com- 
manded his  bearers,  in  a  sterner  voice  than  he  was  ever  before 
known  to  use,  to  go  home,  and  that  quickly." ' — Pp.  209 — 214. 

The  second  volume  introduces  the  reader  to  new  scenes.  The 
officers  of  the  Company's  army,  who  had  been  carried  off  in  the 
captured  Indiaman  the  Cumberland,  had  been  retaken  by  an  Englisk 
frigate,  and  carried  into  Madras,  from  whence  they  had  proceeded 
to  Calcutta,  and  from  thence  were  ordered  intp  the  Upper  Provincesiy 
to  join  in  the  Nepaul  war. 

The  following  is  a  faithful  and  graphical  description  of  the  setting 
in  of  the  monsoon,  and  the  difficulties  of  traversing  particular  parti 
of  the  country  at  that  period  : 

'  The  setting  in  of  the  rains  was  the  signal  to  desist  from  all 
farther  offensive  operations  for  the  present.  Numerous  attempts 
bad  been  made  to  force  the  ghauts  ;  but,  defended  as  they  were  by 
•tockades,  perched,  like  eagles'  nests,  to  look  down  upon  all  below, 
it  was  found  impracticable,  and  relinquished  accordingly.  But, 
though  active  operations  were  suspended,  the  commanding  officer 
Mdulously  laboured  to  gain  information  by  which  he  might  effect 
an  entrance  into  a  country  which  had  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts 
made  upon  it.  At  length,  by  means  of  the  golden  key  which  un- 
locks all  doors,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  a  path  wh.ch  promised 
the  accomplishment  of  all  his  wishes  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cold 
weather  began  to  approach,  and  the  rains  had  dried  up,  the  division 
under  his  command  received  orders  to  march.  At  first  they  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  object  proposed,  but  they  soon  found  that  it  was 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  Valley  of  Nepaul,  through  the  bed  of 
m  river,  whose  waters  were  at  that  season  shrunk  to  an  inconsider- 
able rivulet,  leaving  a  space  on  each  side,  within  the  towering  rock 
banks  through  which  it  seemed  to  have  cut  its  way.  The  appear- 
ance made  by  the  troops  was  singularly  grand,  as  they  marched  up 
9L  narrow  valley,  company  after  co»i.pany  disappearing  through  the 
jaws  of  the  mountains.  They  had  strict  orders  to  proceed  with  all 
pmcticable  silence^  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  movement  of 
such  a  body  of  men  could  be  effected  without  noise.  The  guns 
creaked  over  the  loose  rolling  stones ;  and  the  heavy  tread  of 
marching  foet  echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  and  ran  round  the  mountains 
like  distant  thunder.  As  they  proceeded  up  the  bed  of  the  stream^ 
tbe  banks  on  both  sides  roee  so  precipitoosly  over  them  that  a  son- 
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the  heat  was  intense,  as  the  fresh  breezes  of  heaven  were  also  ex-* 
eluded.     Their  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  obstructed  br  large 
stones  and  steep  ledges  of  rock,  through  which  the  pioneers  were 
obliged  to  cut  a  way,  that  the  artillerymen  might  drag  the  gUnt 
after  them.     It  was  impossible  for  carriage-cattle  to  travel  such  m 
route,  which  occasioned  great  delay  and  fatigue  to  the  troops,  who 
were  often  so  overcome  with  the  labour  they  endured,  and  th« 
burning  heat  reflected  from  the  rocks  which  overhung  their  paih, 
that  one,  or  at  most  two  miles,  was  the  extent  of  their  progress  m 
a  day,  though  they  toiled  from  daybreak  until  twelve  or  one  at  oooa. 
They  were  also  constantly  harassed  by  the  reports  of  their  scouts, 
who  affirmed  that  the  Nepaulese  were  collecting  in  great  force  upon 
the  mountains  over  their  heads,  and  they  expected  every  instant  to, 
be  assailed  with  showers  of  stones,  while  they  were  incapable  of 
attacking,  resisting,  or  retreating,  from  enemies  so  much  above 
tiiem.     How  the  Nepaulese,  who  were  on  the  alert  to  seize  all  ad» 
vantages,  missed  this,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  puzzled  alt  con- 
cerned.    Day  ai^er  day  they  dragged  on  slowly,  without  seeing  a 
living  creature  -,  not  even  a  single  bird  disturbed  the  awfhl  solitude 
of  these  regions.     When  they  had  nearly  gained  the  centre  of  their 
almost  subterranean  path,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  caused  alarming 
apprehensions.     Every  eye  was  turned  with  horror  upon  the  river; 
dreading  its  rapid  and  irresistible  rise,  which  would  sweep  all  bdbre 
it ;  the  precipitous  banks  on  either  side  precluding  the  possibility 
of  escape.     The  lightning  gleamed  from  rock  to  rock,  streaming 
down  in  arrowy  fury,  as  if  it  would  scorch  up  the  very  waters  of 
the  river.     The  thunder,  discharged  with  the  tremendous  sharpnaM 
of  artillery,  seeming  to  shake  the  solid  mountains  with  its  concussioiu 
The  trix)ps  endeavoured  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the 
rain  under  the  projecting  rocks,  and„as  its  force  increased,  crouohoA 
into  any  fissure  or  cranny  they  could  find,  to  escape  loose  roUin^^ 
stones,  detached  by  the  violence  of  the  storm  from  the  mouBtaii» 
over  head,  and  thundering  down  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  life  and  limb.     For  some  hours,  the  fiiry  of  the 
elements  presented  but  a  choice  of  dangers  5 — at  length  the  storm 
gradually  retreated,  leaving  behind  it  a  sweet,  cool,  flowing  air,, 
cleared  of  all  impurities.     The  swollen  stream  rushed  by,  carrying 
its  transient  increase  of  waters,  and,  in  an  hour,  subsided  to  iui 
former  scanty  How  ^  fortunately  the  rain  was  not  of  suffideot  con- 
tinusuice  materially  to  affect  its  rise.    Eight  days  they  contended 
with  all  these  difficulties  ;  and,  on  the  ninth,  emerging  from  their 
covered  way,  they  foimd  themselves,  ipost  unexpectedly,  near  one 
of  the  enemy's  strongly  stockaded  forts,  but  in  a  more  accessible 
situation  than  they  had  hitherto  met  with  them.     The  sight  w««; 
invigorating  to  men  who  had  so  long  been  compelled  to  waste  their 
strength  on  obstacles  where  courage  could  avail  them  nothmg. 
They  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  been  peaceably  permitted 
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lo  penetiBte  so  fiir  ;  and  that  by  a  ronte  where  their  advanoe  ooaM 
have  been  so  easily  cut  off  by  those  in  possession  of  the  haghts^ 
without  risk  or  loss  to  themselves.* — Pp.  44 — 48. 

A  dreary  waste  of  many  pages  follows  this,  in  which  the  reader 
will  turn  over  the  pages  with  impatience,  to  arrive  at  something 
Bdore  stirring.  He  will  smile,  perhaps,  at  the  following  specimen 
of  Indian-English,  which  we  extract,  as  a  very  characteristic,  and 
by  no  means  an  exaggerated,  sp?cimen  of  the  sort  of  epistle  which 
every  English  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  India  must  know  to 
be  frequently  presented  from  Native  servants  to  their  English 
masters : 

'  After  tiffin,  before  any  of  the  party  had  left  table^  a  letter  was 
presented  to  Captain   Bently,  whicli,  by  its  address,  folding,  and 
seal,  at  once  betrayed  its  native  origin,  and,  on  opening  it,  be  read 
.  aloud — 

*  *'  To  the  worshipful  Captain  Bently,  Esq.,  the  humble  petition  ci 
your  mate  bearer  Dukie. 
'  "  My  Lord, 
'  *  **  May  it  please  your  highness,  being  now  near  the  shelter  of 
his  own  roof,  your  inferior  workman  in  duty  prays,  that  your  honour 
would  permit  me  to  turn  from  the  straight  way,  and  refresh  his 
thirsty  soul  with  his  large  of  lamilies.  I  have  two  great  enemy, 
over  which  your  honour  got  large  power,  their  names  Distress  and 
Poverty,  and  not  long  acquaintance  with  the  universe,  and  no  any 
protector  but  your  honour  in  the  below. 

*  "  And  Cosinanth  sircar  *  begs  to  inform  your  honour's  feet, 
fSbgX  your  Patna  fine  rice,  wax  candle,  and  table  cloths,  are  all  ready 
to  soit  to  boat  this  present  time,  but  cannot,  because  prevent  him, 
tile  violent  rain  and  blow.  Acquaint  my  best  compliments  to 
honoured  Mem,  and  pray  her  resentment  to  be  obstained ;  the 
taylor  is  not  satisfied  to  go  to  boat  to-uight.  for  the  hard  rainy  and 
doudy. 

*  "  Most  honoured  Sir, 

with  doubtful  gratitude 
your  poor  petitioner  will  ever  pray." 

'  "  And  what,"  inquired  Mrs.  Bently  with  a  smile,  "  can  be  the 
purpose  of  this  clearly  expressed  petition  ?  " 

'  '*  Simply  this.  We  pass  near  the  Chupprah,  but,  as  our  boats 
are  heavy,  he  could  get  there  before  us,  visit  his  family,  and  rejoin 
us  when  we  come  up  ;  and,  probably,  in  addition  to  his  saving's,  he 
wished  to  have  an  advance  of  wages  to  leave  in  his  house.** 

*  **  But  he  knows  nothing  of  English.  Where  could  he  have  got 
any  person  to  write  an  epistle  for  bim  V 

•  •  Writer. 
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*  **  Oh,**  said  Mr.  SoinervUle^  '^  I  am  certain  h  is  the  perform- 
ance  of  my  sircar,  the  therein  named  Cosinanth  Bose.  I  reeogniid 
his  style,  and  his  '  doubtful  gratitude/  though  he  has  occasionally 
varied  it,  when  in  seeking  in  the  dictionary  for  a  proper  word  to 
express  very  great,  he  hit  upon  '  furious  }  and  once,  as  the  fndt 
of  his  studies,  1  liad  a  letter  beginning,  *  Most  spanking  Sir,  may 
it  please  your  enormity !'  I  can  assure  you,  Mrs.  Bently,  he  is  not 
a  little  vain  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  graces  of  composition  | 
and  offended  a  friend  of  mine  exceedingly  by  his  wish  to  show  them 
off.  This  gentleman,  who,  like  Bently,  had  employed  him  to  exe« 
cute  some  Uttle  commission,  was  by  no  means  famous  for  the  beauty ' 
of  his  limbs,  and  Cosinanth  unfortunately,  instead  of  begging  *  to 
inform  his  honour^s  feet,*  begged  '  to  look  at  his  honour  s  legs,'-— 
which  misplaced  civility  was  almost  taken  as  a  premeditated 
insult."*— Pp.  197—200. 

Among  other  portions  contained  in  the  second  v<4ume  is  one 
which  gives  a  painful,  though,  we  fear,  not  an  altogether  unfounded 
view  of  the  consequences  arising  from  marriages  contracted,  as  they 
often  are  in  India,  from  mere  motives  of  settlement,  without  esteem 
or  affection ;  though  happily  there  are  instances  of  as  happy  mar- 
riages in  India,  and  founded  on  as  unexceptionable  motives,  as  in 
any  country  in  Europe. 

The  third  volume  brings  us  acquainted  with  a  new  personage,  a 
certain  Umeer,  Ameer,  or  Emir  Sing,  (literally  Prince  Sing,  but 
spelt  in  one  place,  p.  14,  with  an  Irish  apostrophe,  0*Meer  Sing,  as 
if  he  were  an  0*Meara,  or  an  O'Brien.)  He  was,  it  seems,  the  robber 
who  had  seized  the  Government  treasure,  of  which  Lieutenant  West 
commanded  the  escort ;  and  his  character  and  history,  if  it  could  be 
altogether  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  would  make  a  most 
interesting  little  volume.  The  following  is  the  first  mention  of 
himself  and  his  way  of  life : 

'  Scouts  were  sent  out  in  every  direction,  and  the  intelligence  they 
received  of  O  Meer  Sing  was,  that  he  had  effected  his  escape  into 
Oude,  and  was  in  hiding  amongst  his  Majesty*s,  the  King  of  Oude*^, 
refractory  zeemindars.^  There  Melville  followed  him  firom  one 
native  stockade  to  another,  and  was  sometimes  obliged  to  level  these 
fortifications  with  the  ground,  before  he  could  dislodge  him.  He 
resolutely  defended  every  place  in  which  he  took  shelter,  to  the  last 
moment,  in  order  to  wear  out  his  pursuers,  and  when  further  de- 
fence was  impossible,  mounted  his  horse,  which  was  always  in  wait- 
ing, and  fled  to  the  next  strong-hold.  These  stockades  are  protec- 
tions thrown  up  by  the  landholders,  to  defend  themselves  agamst 
the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherers  !  and,  as  Ae  one  party  is  just  as 
unwilling  to  pay  what  is  justly  due,  as  the  other  is  ready  to  practise 
most  grievous  extortion,  the  affair  is  seldom  brought  to  an  adjust- 

*  '  Landed-proprieton. 
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meDt  ^rittout  blows  gtren  and  blood  shed.  The  taxes  are  sold  by 
the  king  to  the  highest  bidders^  and  the  takeels  who  purchase  them 
have  authority  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  provinces,  when  the  corps 
are  tipon  the  ground,  and  settle  their  arbitrary  assessments  at  their 
own  good  pleasure.  This  is  commonly  to  the  very  uttermost  ru- 
pee that  the  state  of  the  harvest  will  permit  5  leaving  to  the  wretched 
cultivators  a  bare  subsistence,  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  however  luxuriant  the  harvest  may  be,  the  pleasure  of  labour 
is  all  the  reward  they  must  expect.  Their  honourable  masters  are 
peroutted  to  come  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  with  fire  and 
sword  sweep  the  produce  of  the  harvest  into  the  royal  treasury, 
taking  care  always  to  reserve  an  equal  share  for  themselves  in  pri- 
vate, us  a  reward  for  their  trouble  and  risk. 

'  O  Meer  Sing  had  before  assisted  the  zeemindars  3  now  it  was 
Aeir  turn  to  render  him  the  same  service.  The  pursuing  party 
were  by  this  means  denied  sleep  or  rest ;  even  fmxL  could  be  taken 
btit  by  snatches  -,  and,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  hopeless  of  suc- 
cess, Melville  resolved  to  present  himself  at  the  court  of  Lucknow, 
and  demand  the  interference  of  the  Company's  Resident.  He  was 
now  out  of  the  Company's  provinces,  and  in  a  land  where  every  man 
k^eps  his  own  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  ploughs  his  field  with 
bis  target  on  his  back,  and  his  tulwar  at  his  side,  and  is  sometimes 
called  upon  to  use  both  in  the  defence  of  the  bullocks  in  bis  plough. 

Mt  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  under  Native  Governments,  where 
tiMeves  can  commonly  afford  to  buy  protection  at  a  higher  rate  than 
better  men,  the  eyes  of  power  wink  at  the  dirty  sources  from  which 
the  bright  gold  flows ;  and  that  whole  villages  exist,  whose  inhabitants 
are  of  the  caste  of  tliieves,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
t^^ves  befbre  them  ;  and  whose  children  will  be  thieves  after  them  ; 
aid,  provided  they  dio  not  practise  their  trade  too  near  home,  and 
never  fail  in  their  assessments,  no  notice  is  taken  :  so  that  in  such 
eijrcumstances  Melville  experienced  more  ob<«truction  than  assistance 
from  the  people  he  was  amongst,  who  seemed  to  have  a  natural 
a{)horrence  of  all  power  supported  by  legal  authority,  and  a  kind  of 
f[^low  feeling  with  one  who  bad  carri.  d  off  a  Government  treasure. 

■  *  At  the  moment  of  Major  Melville's  arrival  at  Lucknow,  he 
fouqd  that  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Oude,'  his  royal  Court,  and  the 
3fiMsh  Resident,  bad  all  gone  forth  to  witness  a  sport,  in  which  his 
Miijesty  took  great  delight — an  elephant  fight.  I'hither  Melville 
followed,  having  first  made  his  toilette,  and  put  himself  in  conditum 
to  app^r  before  royal  eyes.  When  he  arrived  upon  the  ground  a 
little  belbre  sunset,  he  found  the  sport  upon  the  point  of  commencing, 
a^d  knew  that  a  moment  of  so  much  interest  was  not  to  be  broken 
In  upon  by  the  claims  of  bui^ioess ;  be  therefore  advanced  as  near  as 
he  conveniently  could,  the  fiedestrian  Natives,  where  it  was  possible, 
roaluog  way  for  bis  horse,  and  took  his  station  where  he  could  see 
the  royal  party  seated,  with  all  aUention  to  Asiatic  etiquette,  under 
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m^g^ificeni  canopies,  and  protected,  firom  tke  thronging  of  the  mol- 
titude,  or  any  accident  which  might  happen  where  so  many  animala 
were  collected  t(^ether.  Many  of  the  Natives  of  rank  rode  ele- 
phants, numbers  were  on  horseback,  and  many  in  carriages  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions.  The  plain  without  the  lists  seemed  one  dense 
mass  of  human  creatures^  all  anxiously  watching  the  movements  of 
two  huge  male  elephants,  who  drew  near  in  opposite  directions.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  upon  a  multitude  of  huaian  beings  without 
feelings  of  deep  interest,  whatever  the  Cciuse  may  be  that  has  brought^ 
them  together,  or  whether  their  object  is  one  in  which  we  cai^ 
sympathize  or  not.  Whether  our  feelings  be  anger  and  indignation. 
at  the  unnatural  pleasure  found  in  stirring  up  peaceable  animals  to 
destroy  each  other  ^  or  pity  and  disgust,  as  at  the  congregations  of 
expiation  and  sacrifice  in  Bengal  :  or  martial  pride  and  prophetic 
sorrow,  as  on  military  reviews,  still  they  are  powerfully  excited,  and 
give  us  to  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  within  which  associates  us  with 
pur  kind  even  against  our  will,  and  that  there  is  a  power  in  multitude 
which  finds  its  respondent  in  every  human  bosom.  Major  Melville 
felt  this  as  he  looked  upon  the  glitter  and  parade,  the  dbplay  of 
pomp  and  life,  for  such  an  unworthy  purpose ;  but  found  that  be 
also  held  his  breath,  when  the  formidable  combatants  were  led  into 
the  arena.  In  an  instant  the  whole  plain  was  in  motion,  as  if  the 
spectators  by  moving  an  inch  could  see  better,  and  turbans  undulated^ 
and  shawls  streamed,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun  flashed  back  from 
the  gold  and  silver  caparisons  of  elephants  and  horses,  or  glittered 
upon  the  jewels  and  sumptuous  tulwars  of  their  riders.  The  ele- 
phants were  introduced  at  opposite  sides  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 
openings  by  which  they  entered  securely  closed  after  theni.  A 
clamour  of  exultation  rose  over  the  plain,  intennixed  with  the  shrill 
neighing  of  the  horses.  The  combatants  for  a  few  minutes  stood 
face  to  tace,  eyeing  each  other  with  every  symptom  of  rising  anger, 
which  all  their  reputed  wisdom  was  ineflfectual  to  repress ;  then, 
rearing  their  trunks  with  a  curve  high  over  their  heads,  ran  furioasly 
at  each  other,  uttering  roars  of  rage,  whu*h  caused  all  the  horses  bk 
the  field  to  rear  and  curvet  to  the  imminent  danger  of  their  riders. 
The  furious  elephants  came  together  full  shock,  with  a  noise  wbidi 
shook  the  ground  like  thunder,  and  renewed  their  hideous  roaring  { 
they  charged  aga  n  and  again  ;  their  blows  might  be  heard  in  alter- 
nate succession,  hke  the  strokes  of  a  sledge  hammer,  until  after 
what  his  Majesty  pronounced  to  be  a  very  good  battle,  the  heaviest 
elephant  seemed  evidently  giving  way,  exhausted  by  his  own  exer- 
tions ;  his  adversary  saw  his  advantage,  and  struck  him  such  a  blow 
with  his  trunk  that,  mad  with  pain,  he  turned  and  fled.* — Pp.  3 — 9* 

In  a  subsequent  fxirtion  of  the  same  volume,  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  regular  caste  or  sect  of  robbers,  well*known  in  India» 
occurs.     It  is  of  Umeer  Sing  that  the  author  is  still  speaking : 

*  His  predatory  habits  had  given  him  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
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nHtfae  castes  of  people  who  made  their  livelihood  by  length  or  po#er 
of  arm  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  he  resolved  to  avul  himself  of 
instruments  which^  in  other  circumstances^  he  would  have  despised. 
He  therefore  in  the  morning  struck  into  the  great  road  to  Delhi, 
and  had  not  travelled  &r  upon  it,  when  he  ol^erved  tokens  which 
made  him  conjecture  that  those  he  sought  were  at  no  great  distance. 
He  remarked  on  a  little  plain  to  the  Ic^  of  his  road,  that  there  was 
the  appearance  of  an  encampment  which  had  been  just  struck,  and 
from  the  loneliness  of  the  situation  this  excited  a  suspicion.  When 
he  rode  up  to  the  spot  to  verify  it,  there  he  saw  several  cooking 
vessels  strewed  about,  the  embers  of  different  fires,  and  what  was 
more  to  his  purpose,  the  earth  in  three  or  four  places  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  lately  turned  up  and  carefully  smoothed 
down  again.  Here  then,  it  was  plain,  a  pretty  numerous  gang  of 
phansygars  *  had  encamped,  and  here  they  had  inhumed  their  vic- 
tims. Having  satisfied  himself  of  these  focts,  he  returned  to  the 
main  road,  and  having  carefully  reconnoitered  the  dust,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion,  that  those  he  meant  to  use  as  the  instruments 
of  his  revenge,  had  gone  before  him.  He  travelled  on  in  the  same 
direction  for  several  hours,  until  the  sun  and  the  wind  became  so 
insupportably  hot,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  some 
^dter  for  himself  and  his  horse,  in  which  to  pass  the  day.  He 
was  hastening  forward  to  some  old  Hindoo  temples,  which,  from 
their  decayed  state  were  completely  deserted,  when,  turning  a  sharp 
comer  near  a  thicket,  he  observed  a  young  woman  seated  upon  the 
road  side,  beating  her  breast,  and  weeping  most  bitterly. 

*  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  begged  earnestly  that  he  would 
take  her  up  behind  him,  to  the  next  serai,  *  where  she  expected  to 
find  her  friends,  who  had  been  put  to  fiighl  by  the  thieves,  who  had 
taken  her  dooly,  and  robbed  her  of  every  thing  she  possessed. 

*  O  Meer  Sing  for  a  moment  stopped  his  rapid  course  to  listen  to 
her  tale,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  come  near  her,  and  when  in 
the  warmth  of  her  entreaties,  she  started  upon  her  feet,  he  moved 
to  a  still  greater  distance,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  thicket^ " 
upon  his  left. 

' '  Seeing  his  distrustful  movement,  she  seated  herself  again  on 
the  ground,  wrung  her  hands  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  un- 
affected sorrow,  and  said,  in  a  tone  oif  entreaty  and  reproach, 
""  Surely,  my  lord  will  not  leave  his  slave  to  die  of  hunger  and 
thirst  in  the  public  way  ?  O  mercy,  mercy,  only  take  me  to  the 
sorai!" 

*  *'  My  business  presses,"  answered  the  wary  O  Meer,  "  and  my 
worn  horse  cannot  carry  double  j  but  there  is  one  follows  me  at  a 
DMire  easy  pace,  who  will  better  suit  your  purpose  -,   and  who  n 

•  '  Professional  murderers.  f  Caravansera. 
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rkh  cDoogli  to  Mplaet  what  the  thieve  have  taken,  I  api  a  poor 
flohtier,  and  have  only  tbm/'  pr^enting  a  pistol,  as  she  agaia  made 
an  attempt  to  draw  near  him. 

**  And  a  bard,  and  a  cruel  heart/'  returned  the  baffled  damsel/ 
seating  herself  with  the  same  sorrowful  air  as  before  $  ''  but  does 
your  fWend  come  alone,  or  has  he  those  with  him  who  may  help  to 
gW  back  my  goods  ?" 

'  "  My  friend  is  rich  and  takes  gold  for  his  offering,  therefore  it 
is  likely  he  will  not  be  alone  5  he  was  to  leave  Agra  this  morning, 
and  must  be  here  to-morrow,  so  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait." 
He  made  the  accustomed  signal  to  his  horse,  who  moved  forward 
at  his  usual  pace  -,  and  when  he  bad  fairly  lost  sight  of  the  thicket 
and  those  it  might  contain,  he  sought  the  proposed  shelter,  where 
he  passed  the  day  -,  giving  his  horse  a  little  of  his  parched  grain 
and  opium,  and  permitting  him  to  pick  dry  grass  and  leaves  in  the 
ruinous  enclosure. 

'  The  distressed  damsel,  on  her  side,  as  soon  as  the  impenetrable 

0  Meer  had  disappeared,  dried  her  tears  and  sought  the  thicket, 
where  her  associates  waited  the  result  of  her  wiles. 

'  *'  Success  is  not  with  yon  for  once,  Rizia  >'*  said  the  foresiOBty 
who  had  all  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  common  traveUing 
pedlar. 

'  *'  Your  words  are  true,"  she  answered,  '^  the  tiger  is  not  to  be 
caught  by  the  lynx  3  but  though  he  is  not  the  prey,  he  has  pomted 
^out  where  the  deer  lies  5'*  and  she  repeated  the  conversation  that 
had  passed  between  herself  and  O  Meer  Sing. 

'  *'  Rizia,"  answered  her  comrade,  when  he  had  listened  to  all, 
and  considered  it  attentively ;  "  you  have  met  with  craft  beyond 
yowr  own  $  this  man  knows  who  he  has  to  deal  with ;  and  intends' 
to  ddiver  you  over  to  the  police.'* 

*  **  No,"  answered  the  young  woman,  *'  if  he  knew  me,  it  is 
revenge  that  makes  him  seek  to  give  this  traveller  into  my  hands* 

1  remarked  the  fire  that  burned  in  his  eyes,  whra  he  spoke  of 
him.'* 

'  ^  It  may  be ;  we  shall  see ;  but  the  business  requires  wisdom, 
tmd  must  be  managed  with  caution  /'  and  calling  a  genend  conn** 
cil,  the  whole  crew  squatted  down  to  debate  upon  the  means  to  be 
followed. 

'  Their  numbers  at  that  time  amounted  to  about  twenty  -,  but  as 
they  had  made  several  very  successful  attacks,  and  amassed  a  great 
deal  of  booty,  with  which,  as  merchants,  they  had  resolved  to  repair 
to  a  distant  market,  they  were  conscious  that  a  considerable  num* 
her  of  the  gang  must  be  left  with  the  goods,  and  if  any  new  enter**' 
prise  of  moment  was  attempted,  more  men  would  be  required* 
They  had,  before  O  Meer  passed,  determined  to  rest  satisfied  with 
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the  pldnder  already  in  their  possession,  bat  the  sigbt  of  a  tingfe 
horseman  was  to  them  temptation  irresistible  $   and  his  fine  steed 
would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  in  their  present  cireumstanoes. 
His  speed  precluded  the  possibility  of  coming  up  with  him  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;   they  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  wiles  of  Rizia,  a 
beautiful  Circassian  girl  whom  they  had,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, stolen  from  her  parents  at  three  years  of  age,  and  trained  up 
to  their  profesi^ion.     Many  an  unhappy  horseman  had  her  well- 
acted  distress  lured  to  his  destruction ;   for  w.th  those  alone  who 
were  well  mounted,  was  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  her  arts. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  they  had  been  tried  upon  one  too 
wary  and  too  experienced  to  be  gulled  by  them,  though  none  who 
had  ever  fallen  into  her  toils,  had  esc  iped  to  tell  how  thjy  had  been 
deceived*     The  mention  of  other  travellers  having  horses,  which 
they  so  much  needed  for  the  transport  ot  their  effects,  was  a  chance 
worth  lcx>king  after,  and  jis  the  first  step,  they  made  their  own 
private  signals  on  the  road  by  which  they  passed,  to  signify  to  any 
of  their  fraternity  who  might  pass,  the  route  they  followed,  and 
the  number  of  bands  they  wanted.     When  horsemen  were  to  be 
attacked,  they  never  made  the  attempt  without  the  full  complement ; 
three  of  their  own  gang  to  each  traveller  -,  a  mode  of  proceeding 
wjhich  may  perhaps  account  for  the  number  of  years  such  a  detestable 
and  atrocious  system  has  been  carried  on  in  India.    These  wretches, 
bred  almost  from  their  cradle  to  their  accursed  prof^^ssion,  are  never 
tempted  to  make  an  attack  until  they  are  in  nuuibers  and  a  situa- 
tion likely  to  secure  their  success.     They  will  follow  travellers  for 
weeks,  and,  if  they  find  themselves  too  weak  in  number,  make  the 
sifi:nals  for  reinforcements  of  their  own  gang,  only  known  to  them- 
selves, and  patiently  wait  until  they  arrive  -,  strictly  adhering  to  the 
fundamental  rules  of  their  society,  that  no  murder  is  to  be  committed 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  phansygnr  villages,  where  they 
live  as  farmers.      No  booty  is  ever  to  be  sold  within  some  hundred 
miles  of  the  spot  where  it  was  captured  ;  and  no  earthly  inducement 
is  to  cause  them  to  spare  the  lives  of  those  they  have  once  attacked, 
nor  are  they  even  to  use  fire-arms,  or  depart  from  their  own  dis- 
tinctive weapons.     The  preconcerted  plan  of  this  dreadful  fraternity 
was,  that,  on  a  given  day,  all  their  different  parties,  who  were  out 
in  every  direi*tton,  traversing  the  provinces  of  Asia,  should  meet  in 
a  parti(Hilar  haunt  in  the  jungle  near  Delhi,  which  was  a  well-known 
rendezvous,  bringing  with  them  all  the  plunder  they  had  taken,  there 
to  be  examined,  classed  and  divided  into  separate  bales,  like  the 
merchandize  of  regular  traders^  and  distributed  to  different  gangs, 
who  were,  in  the  disguise  of  merchants,  to  carry  the  whole  to  the 
great  fair  of  Hurdwar,  which  is  the  central  ground  where  all  the  na- 
tions of  India  may  meet.     At  such  rendezvous,  the  cattle  taken  un- 
derwent a  general  metamorphosis  ;    bullocks  were  d.^prived  of  their 
horns,  white  beasts  were  dyed  black,  and  light  mm  s  and  tails 
stained  blue  or  red,  and  in  general,  so  complete  was  the  change, 
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thai  it  would  have  heeD  impossible  for  the  owners  to  recognise  them. 
Every  individual  article  underwent  a  scrupulous  investigation,  and 
all  precise  marks  were  earefuUy  effaced.  The  clothes  of  the  victims 
were  made  over  to  those  who  were  to  act  as  old  clothes  dealers  -, 
jewels  to  jewellers,  and  the  arms  to  armourers.  From  the  time  the 
arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  distribution  made,  the  parties 
strictly  kept  to  their  new  characters  ;  and  though  troops  with  dif- 
ferent merchandizes  might  meet  at  the  same  serai,  they  had  no  in- 
tercourse in  public  or  private,  and  amongst  the  whole  tribe  at  the 
hir,  the  same  rule  was  maintained.  Having  disposed  of  their  goods, 
they  returned  to  their  villages,  where  an  equal  division  of  the  profit 
was  made,  and  sacrifice  offiered  for  their  successful  enterprises.*—* 
Pp.  80—89. 

The  following  detached  passage  occurs  afterwards,  respecting  the 
same  singular  race : 

'  The  child  smiled  with  fiendish  malice,  trained  as  he  had  been  in 
this  school  of  demons  since  his  third  year;  when  he  had  been 
stolen  fi'om  a  Native  village  by  one  of  the  gang,  who,  wishing  to 
make  some  little  purchases,  inquired  his  way  of  the  child  ;  and  was 
so  satisfied  with  the  distinctness  and  good  sense  of  the  little  crea^ 
ture's  answers,  that,  thinking  he  would  be  a  useful  emissary  to  his 
fraternity,  he  carried  him  off.  Day  by  day  his  infant  mind  had 
been  tutored  in  the  ways  of  lies  and  dissembling ;  and  he  had  been 
made,  step  by  step  as  his  master  saw  he  could  bear  it,  acquainted 
with  cruelty  and  blood  in  its  most  revolting  forms.  At  first  he  was 
initiated  to  practice  upon  animals  -,  then,  familiarized  with  the  sight 
of  the  mutilated  victims  whom  he  had  now  a  demoniac  satis&ction 
in  mangling,  he  anticipated  the  time  when  strength  would  give  him 
power  to  slay  with  his  own  hand. 

'  "  We  are  amongst  men,"  said  his  guardian,  in  the  instructions . 
which  he  often  gave  him  and  the  rest  in  his  circumstances,  "  what 
tigers  are  amongst  animals.  They  are  permitted  to  live  by  blood, 
so  are  we ;  and  they  must  teach  their  young  to  rend  and  to  tear  the 
prey  that  is  taken,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  catch  it  for  them- 
selves ;  we  also  must  do  the  same,  and  it  is  a  man's  nisib,  whether 
he  falls  by  the  teeth  of  a  tiger,  or  the  hands  of  a  Phansygar/  "* — 
Pp.  98—100. 

The  description  of  an  Indian  desert,  in  one  of  the  burning  days 
of  May  and  June,  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  felt  its 
heat  and  witnessed  its  destructively  oppressive  effects : 

'  Bently's  party  was  encamped  in  an  arid  desert,  burnt  up  by  ex- 
cessive heat  J  the  sun's  rays  struck  through  his  tent  like  fire,  and  to 
screen  his  head  from  their  insupportable  effect  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  day  literally  under  the  table,  having  nothing  else  with 

*  'This  arrument  was  really  stated  by  one  of  the  tribe,  taken  and  exe* 
euted  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
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wbtch  he  could  defend  himself ;  here  he  remaiDed,  under  the  shadow 
which  it  cast  on  tho  ground,  as  the  sand  heyond  it  soon  became  too 
hot  for  the  touch.  No  living  thing  could  have  been  exposed  in  the 
fiery  tempest  and  retained  life ;  birds,  as  if  shot,  fell  frcnn  the  trees, 
and  animals  sought  caverns  and  impervious  thickets  in  which  to 
paiss  the  dreadful  hours.  Respiration  was  impeded  by  the  sand 
which  loaded  the  air,  and  sifted  through  every  crevice  in  burning 
showers.  At  sun-set  the  wind  still  blew,  and  when  the  moon  rose, 
it  could  only  be  discerned  like  a  plate  of  copper  shining  through 
a  loaded  atmosphere.  It  was  not  until  midnight  that  the  tents 
could  be  struck,  when  the  wind  having  abated,  and  air  being  less 
oppressive,  the  party  moved  on. 

'  When  they  turned  into  a  part  of  the  road  which  conmianded  a 
view  of  the  hills,  a  most  magnificent  scene  presented  itself;  these 
mountains  were  covered  with  hill  bamboos,  which  had  from  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  violence  of  friction  caught  fire :  now  the  flame 
ran  abng  in  horizontal  lines  -,  then  it  shot  up  perpendicularly  to  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  or  ran  round  them  in  all  directions,  just  as  it 
met  with  obstruction  or  food  for  its  fury.  The  crackling  branches 
threw  up  showers  of  sparks,  flaming  like  a  discharge  of  sky  rockets, 
and  wherever  they  fell  spreading  the  fire.  Sometimes  the  howl  of 
wild  animals,  surrounded  by  its  rapid  progress,  rose  above  the  roar 
of  the  flames,  causing  the  cattle  which  carried  the  tents  to  tremble 
in  every  joint. 

'  Conflagrations  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the  mountainous  and 
rocky  parts  of  Hindoostan  -,  the  trees  they  bear,  though  they  have 
but  little  root,  run  up  to  great  height,  and  become  from  their  situa* 
tion  dry  as  touchwood  in  the  hot  winds  -,  the  bamboo,  during  one 
rainy  season,  which  usually  lasts  four  months,  is  known  to  run  up 
sixty  feet  from  the  root ;  the  continued  friction  consequent  upon 
these  long  stems,  lashed  about  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  soon  sets  the 
mountains  in  a  blaze  -,  their  ashes  then  manure  the  soil,  and  prepare 
the  roots  to  bud  again  as  soon  as  the  rains  descend.' — Pp.  132*134. 

With  the  two  following  portions  of  the  last  chapter,  the  first 
descriptive  of  the  great  annual  assemblage  at  the  fair  of  Hurdwar, 
nd  the  second  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  overheated  zeal  in  a  Hin* 
doo  crowd,  we  must  conclude  our  notice  : 

'When  Bendy  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  saw  before 
kim,  bounded  by  the  hills,  an  immense  plain,  on  which  were  congre- 
gated all  the  nations  of  Asia.  The  splendid  pavilions  of  rajahs, 
oawabs,  and  Native  princes  of  every  degree,  in  the  centre  of  their 
^merous  followers,  stretched  opt  in  long  perspective ;  their  riding 
^d  carriage  cattle,  picketed  around  them,  gave  their  encampments 
the  appearance  of  hostile  powers  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  Jews,  Afghans,  Mahrattas,  Hin* 
doos,  Cashmerians,  and  Armenians,  all  kept  their  separate  places, 
surrounded  by  their  own  castes  and  kindreds ;  while  merchants  of 
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«Tery  country  and  craft  erected  tbeir  bpoths  and  displayed  their 
wares.  Here  were  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  and  the  silks  of  China, 
the  tissues  of  Benares,  and  the  gems  of  Golconda,  gums,  spices, 
perfumes,  native  shoes,  richly  embroidered,  and  highly  wrought 
hookah  apparatus,  horses  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Turkestaun,  and  Cabul, 
gigantic  bullocks  from  Guzzerat,  cows  from  Huriana,  camels,  and 
elephants,  with  tumblers,  jugglers,  nautch  dancers,  and  itinerant 
musicians  innumerable.  The  great  midahn^  was  literally  covered 
with  a  concourse,  whom  no  man  could  number,  and  the  royal' 
Ganges  was  equally  crowded  with  boats  and  craft  of  every  descrip^ 
tion,  from  the  most  magnificent  pleasure-boats  to  the  cockle-sheU 
dingy,  which  held  one  poor  fisherman.  Comers  from  among  all  the 
dwellers  in  the  East,  had  met  on  neutral  ground  to  exchange  their 
mutual  wants,  and  the  air  rung  to  the  neigh  of  horses,  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  the  tread  of  many  feet,  and  the  discordant  clangour 
of  musical  instruments.  Here  mountebanks  and  tumblers  played 
their  tricks,  and  the  mob  rent  the  air  with  acclamations.  There 
elephants  roared,  restive  horses  and  camels  kicked  and  bit,  and 
sices  and  sirwans,t  as  cross  trained  as  the  brutes  they  tend^, 
gave  gallee,J  and  swore  in  horrid  concert. — Pp.  264 — ^266. 

*  Those  only  accustomed  to  witness  the  efforts  of  Hindoo  zeal, 
and  who  know  what  population  it  can  call  to  view,  can  imagine  the 
concourse  of  that  morning.  Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, 
crowded  the  ghauts,  waiting  for  the  troubling  of  the  waters.  The 
hum  of  the  assembled  multitude  rose  through  the  calm  air ;  too 
i^xious  to  speak,  and  too  impatient  to  be  stiU.  Day  dawned.  The 
Brahmins  gave  the  signal  5  the  barriers  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
blind  multitude  rushed  forward  by  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse, 
which  gained  strength  as  it  extended  from  those  nearest  to  the 
water  to  those  the  most  distant.  What  was  to  be  expected,  hap- 
pened. The  foremost  ranks  were  thrown  down.  Those  behind 
pressed  forward,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  miserable  sufferers. 
Every  moment  augmented  their  number  by  the  increasing  violence 
of  the  obstructed  multitude,  until  the  ghauts  actually  became  choked 
with  a  living  mass  of  human  bodies,  writhing  in  agony,  and  rending 
the  air  with  shrieks  for  help,  which  were  utterly  unheeded  by  the 
blind  devotees,  who  still  poured  over  them.  The  efforts  of  the 
guards  were  useless ;  nothing  but  a  general  fire  from  their  musketo 
could  have  staid  the  mad  zeal  which  spread  through  the  mob.|| 

*  Bently  called  his  men,  and  the  police  chokeydars,  who,  with 
drawn  tulwars  and  fixed  bayonets,  had  orders  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  crowd,  and  form  a  line  across  the  top  of  the  ghauts, 
while  he,  with  the  assistance  of  several  European  gentlemen,  who 
had  come  to  witness  this  extraordinary  scene,  pressed  numbers  of 
boats  into  their  service,  and  repaired  to  the  front  oi  the  ghauts. 

♦  *  Plain.  t  Camd-driverg.  J  Abuse. 

II  *  This  dreadful  accident  reallyhappenecl  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
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Here  a  new  obstruction  occurred.  Those  who  had  gained  the 
water  were  bathings  and  performing  their  ceremonies,  ¥rith  as  much 
anconcem  as  they  could  have  testified  in  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  it  was  not  until  Bently^  and  the  commanders  of  the 
other  boats,  had  by  forcible  means  dispersed  them,  that  they  could 
make  their  way  to  the  sufferers.  Many  were  already  dead.  The 
limbs  and  lower  extremities  of  others  were  in  the  last  stage  of  pu- 
trefaction, extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  that  such  a  dreadful 
change  should  take  place  in  so  short  a  time.  Pressure  and  heat  had, 
however,  effected  this  shocking  catastrophe.  The  heat,  like  that 
of  a  furnace,  rendered  all  approach  dreadful.* — Pp.  285 — 287. 

There  are  great  blemishes  in  the  typographical  execution,  particu- 
larly in  the  orthography  of  Indian  words,  which  would  require  a  long 
list  of  errata  to  correct :  as,  for  instance,  vol.  2.  p.  64.  champoo  for 
shampoo,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  not,  as  interpreted  in  a  foot  note, '  to 
rub  and  pinch* — but  to  soothe  and  relax  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  by 
the  gentlest  motion  of  the  hand,  and  the  softest  pressure :  neither  is  a 
'  punkah,*  as  described  in  the  same  place,  a  '  feather  fan,*  nor  are  even 
these  used  for  the  purpose  described,  that  of  '  keeping  off  mosqui- 
toes,* for  which  a  '  chourie*  is  universally  had  recourse  to  j)  toujom 
for  tonjons,  p.  70  ;  mohrs  for  mohurs,  p.  76  ;  Malacca  for  Malacca, 
p.  78  ;  Mussulmahn,  for  Mussulmaun,  p.  78 ;  Matrdmy  for  Mlhtur- 
anny,  p.  129;  Nukkum-  for  Hookam,  p.  141;  Bak  atcha,  for 
Bhoat  atcha,  p.  1 42  ;  Rhyebunds  for  Bhyebunds,  p.  208 ;  Nisil  for 
Nuseeb,  vol.  3.  p.  39  j  Cutwab  for  Cuttoal,  p.  41  j  Cutlub  for  CuUub, 
p.  71  ;  Hurdwaw  for  Hurdwar,  p.  248 ;  Latoos  for  Tatoos,  p.  266  -, 
Cummerlund  for  Cummerbund,  p.  270, — and  many  others  of  a  si- 
milar kind. 

On  the  whole,  however,  though  the  Work  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  perfect  Novel  or  even  a  good  Tale,  it  contains,  as  we  have  shown 
by  our  extracts,  very  powerfully  sketched  scenes,  and  very  foithful 
descriptions  }  which  cannot  fail  to  ensure  for  it  the  attention  of  all 
who  have  ever  been  in  India,  or  who  desire  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  state  of  manners  generally  in  that  country. 


State  of  the  Indian  Army. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sim, — As  owing  to  the  want  of  a  Free  Press  in  India,  your  va- 
luable publication  is  the  only  method  by  which  what  passes  in  the 
Indian  world  can  be  made  known  to  the  public,  and  thus,  by  a  side 
wind,  possibly  reach  the  ears  of  the  Directors,  permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  Army.  The  Directors 
can  never  know  the  truth,  for  their  sons  and  their  proteges  are 
among  those  who  always  enjoy  the  comfortable  Staff  Appoint- 
ments at  the  different  Presidencies,  and  who,  of  course,  consider 
India  as  a  very  pleasant  place,  and  a  fine  country  to  make  a  fortune 
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in ;  Imt  it  is  tbe  officers  at  the  out  ttatlons,  who  have  no  friends  m 
the  Government,  and  \i^ho  have  tbe  misfortune  (and  in  India  it  is  a 
real  misfortune)  to  be  born  south  of  the  Tweed,  that  are  ne^clected, 
oppressed,  and  injured.  They  have  no  means  of  communicating 
their  grievances  to  the  Directors  -,  and  if  they  had,  they  might  be 
perfectly  sure  they  would  never  receive  any  redress,  liir,  right  or 
wrong,  tbe  Directors  make  it  a  rule  to  support  their  Local  Govern- 
ments, and,  in  so  doing,  they  make  themselves  respunsible  for  an 
immense  number  of  acts  of  injustice. 

To  prove  that  the  Native  toops  are  disaffected,  we  have  only  to 
remember  the  unfortunate  business  at  Barrackpore  in  18^3,  the 
mutinous  state  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Native  Infantry  in  Cutch,  in 
18^6,  the  murder  of  Major  Diivies,  in  18^7,  and,  still  later,  of  two 
Madras  oflicers,  and  many  other  instimces  ;  and  that  the  European 
officers  are  also  discontented,  the  Directors  will,  perhaps,  one  day 
learn  by  some  dreiidful  commotion.  I  do  mrist  solemnly  assure 
you,  I  have  myself  heard  an  officer  in  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
in  the  presence  of  a  Brigiidier,  iifter  discussing  the  grievances  of  the 
Army,  suddenly  propose,  '  Come,  let  us  mutiny  and  get  them  re- 
dressed.* This  was  said  half  sportively,  it  is  tru.>,  but  it  might  be 
considered  as  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  party.  It  was  received  in 
silence,  but  no  disapprobation  was  expressed. 

There  are  those  who  well  remember  the  Water-melon  scene, 
when  a  propositbn  to  mutiny  was  banded  round  a  mess-table  -,  and 
such  things  may  be  repeated.  One  great  cause  for  tbe  discontent 
DOW  prevailing,  is  the  system  nf /UvourUisni  which  is  carried  on  to  so 
alarming  an  extent,  and  the  toud  neglect  of  the  senior  officers  of 
the  Army.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  late  Governcir  used  openly  to 
say,  '  he  considered  length  of  service  as  nothing  ;*  but  perhaps  he 
would  be  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the  Directors  and  Proprietors 
refuse  to  grant  him  a  pension,  because  they  considered  his  length  of 
service  as  no  plea  for  remuneration  and  reward.  At  this  present 
moment,  at  one  of  the  Presidencies  in  India,  a  Commander-in-Chief 
has  chosen  to  put  two  Captains,  and  not  very  old  men,  into  tbe  most 
important  situations  in  the  Army,  which  were  f<irmerly  only  held  by 
Field  Officers.  It  is  presumed,  that  he  finds  them  more  obsequious 
than  the  independent  and  upright  senior  officers  of  the  Army ;  and  I 
have  heard  a  ludicrous  representation  of  tbe  scene  between  bim  and 
a  former  Adjutant-General,  in  which  he  ordered  him  '  to  pick  out 
the  finest  young  men  in  the  army  to  raise  a  new  regiment.*  The 
Adjutant-General,  in  his  own  peculiar  and  blunt  manner,  answered, 
'  It  can't  be  done ;  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  service.*  '  Do  you 
mean  to  say  it  cannot  be  done  when  I  order  it  V  To  which  the 
reply  was,  '  You  may  do  it,  but  you  will  not  get  the  Adjutant- 
General's  signature.' 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  troublesome  firmness,  the  General 
BOW  takes  care  to  keep  quite  aloof  from  the  senior  officers,  who  are 
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tfulf  coming  home  in  orowds,  dtflgvisted  with  the  ireatmtiit  they 
reeeive  in  India.  One  oflker,  after  serving  the  Company  vooat 
fidthfolly  for  twenty-seven  years,  on  applying  for  hit  iff«t  and  only 
furiough,  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment ;  he  was  then  heading  a 
kicraiive  staff  employment^  on  remonstrating,  he  was  €ulvi$€d  to 
retire.  Advice  from  superiors  is  generally  considered  as  equivalent 
to  a  command  ;  and  no  doubt  the  Directors  wiU  be  pleased  to  find 
the  Local  Governments  in  India  swelling  their  Pension  Lists,  by 
advising  their  oldest  and  their  best  officers  '  to  retire.*  Another 
officer,  who  had  also  served  the  Company  faithfully  for  more  than 
twenty-seven  years,  was,  whilst  in  the  execution  of  bis  duty,  and  in 
the  command  of  his  regiment,  grossly  insulted  by  a  civil  servant^ 
who  could  not  choose  a  better  medium  for  a  coarse  and  ungentle- 
manly  affront  than  his  own  staff-officer — the  Adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment !  The  officer  officially  communicated  this  insult  to  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  -,  but  the  civil  officer  was  a  favourite  and  a  pro- 
teg^,  and  the  military  officer  was  informed  '  the  Governor  consi- 
dered the  affront  as  private,  and,  therefore,  should  take  no  notice  of 
it.*  Private  ! — sent  through  the  Adjutant  to  the  officer  command- 
ing the  regiment !  Thus,  in  India,  if  a  military  officer  officially 
complains  of  an  insult  or  an  injury,  and  seeks  for  public  satisfaction 
— it  is  refused  him.  If  he  demand  private — he  is  cashiered.  If  he 
apply  to  the  Directors,  he  is  told,  *  They  can  do  nothing  till  they 
hear  from  India.*  But  can  it  be  ex]»ected  that  the  Commanders-in- 
Chief  and  the  Governors  should  report  their  own  delinquency  ?  No. 
If  they  have  themselves  injured,  or  what  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
bad,  if  they  have  allowed  another  to  injure  and  insult  with  impunity 
any  of  the  Company*s  officers,  it  may  be  supposed  they  will  main- 
tain a  profound  silence  upon  the  subject ;  l^ut  the  very  withholding 
of  documents  is  a  pretty  convincing  proof  that  they  are  aware  they 
are  in  the  wrong. 

The  torments  of  suspense  which  the  poor  victims  of  Indian  in- 
justice undergo,  whilst  their  cause  is  deferred  from  time  to  time> 
can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  suffered  the  same. 
Of  all  sufferings,  mental  or  physical,  probably  those  experienced  by 
a  harassing  state  of  suspense  are  the  severest.  There  is  many  a 
gallant  spirit,  who  has  spent  the  prime  of  bis  days,  and  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  in  the  Company's  service,  who  is  now  pining  in  ob^ 
scurity,  and  suffering  from  the  effects  of  cruel  injustice  in  India,  and 
unfeeling  neglect  at  nome — sinking  into  a  premature  grave,  from 
the  effects  of  blasted  hopes  and  withered  expectations.  If  justice 
be  granted  at  last,  it  comes  too  late. 

I  do  not  accuse  the  Directors  of  encouraging  injustice  and  op- 
pressi<m  ;  but  if  they  wink  at  it,  because  it  is  committed  by  their 
own  friends,  or  bkcause  they  are  afraid  of  inquiring  into  the  extent 
of  it, — it  is  virtually  countenancing  iu  And,  if  they  allow  it  ia 
others,  if  they  do  not  check  it  when  brought  to  their  notice,  if  they 
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-win  attend  to  nothing  bat  what  comes  before  them  on  focdscap- 
paper,  with  the  regulated  left  hand  official  margin^ — they  can  ouLj 
blame  themselves  if  the  fiiults  of  others  are  laid  to  their  charge— tf^ 
the  injustice  committed  by  others  is  imputed  to  them. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c.  M.  D. 

The  Indian  Hebb  Chbratita, 

To  (he  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Stamford-ttreet,  Blackiriars-road,  Oct  19,  1828. 
Sir, — It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  the  herb 
cherayita,*  which  has  been  held,  from  time  immemorial,  in  great 
estimation  by  the  Natives  of  Bengal  and  the  European  residents,, 
especially  the  medical  officers,  as  a  very  efficacious  deobstruent  and 
stomachic  medicine,  should  not  have  been  introduced  into  the  prac- 
tice of  this  country,  especially  as  the  variety  of  indigestion  for  whidi 
it  is  considered  a  specific,  accompanied  with,  and  probably  dependent 
on,  sluggishness,  or  an  overloaded  state  of  the  liver,  is  as  prevalent 
in  this  country  as  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  said  the  effect  of  the 
cherayita  is  not,  like  the  stomachics  in  general  use,  confined  to  the 
stomach,  but  is  extended  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the 
liver,  which  it  deterges,  or,  as  Dr.  Currie  observes,  emulges ;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  for  I  have  observed  the  faeces,  during 
its  use,  to  be  well  charged  with  bUe,  and  the  complexion  to  become 
clear.  Although  not  aperient,  it  evidently  prevents  an  accumula- 
tion of  faeces  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which,  as  a 
late  writer  observes,  is  a  common  cause  of  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  head,  and  at  the  same  time  promotes  digestion.  The  medici- 
nal virtues  of  this  herb  are  imparted  to  boiling  water,  and  the  infu- 
sion, when  properly  made,  is  a  very  grateful  bitter  3  but  the  Natives 
prefer  the  decoction,  made  by  gently  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the 
cut  dried  herb  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  about  ten  or  twenty  minutes. 
Of  this  decoction  they  take  a  small  wine  glass  full  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  extract,  which  also  contains  the  virtues  of  the 
herb  in  great,  perfection,  is  taken  in  form  of  pills.  It  is  likewise 
given  by  the  Indian  practitioner,  in  cases  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion and  scrofula ;  of  its  effects  in  the  former  malady,  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience  ;  but  in  the  latter  malady  I  have  frequently 
witnessed  its  salutary  operations.  Dr.  Fleming,  late  of  Bengal,  speaks 
highly  of  the  cherayita  as  a  tonic  medicine  ;  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in 
bis  work  on  Tropical  Diseases,  also  gives  it  a  high  character ;  and 
Mr.  Addison,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Malvern  Waters,  says, 
that  from  the  very  beneficial  effects  it  had  on  himself  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  class  of  stomach  medicines. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obe*- 
dient  servant,  Thomas  Baker. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  spells  the  name  of  the  herb,  ckerretkA,  but  Dr. 
Fleming  and  Dr.  Ainslie  spdl  it  chiraffUa. 
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MiLiTABT  Pictures  of  the  late  Mr.  Diohton^  Painter  to 

THE  King. 

We  are  happy  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  pages^  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  affluent  and  the  fortunate  among  our  readers,  to 
something  that  will  doubly  deserve  their  notice :  first,  as  the  claim 
of  an  intelligent  and  interesting  lady  on  those  who  may  have  the 
power  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  befriend  her ;  and,  secondly,  as  the 
claim  of  highly  finished  productions  in  art,  to  that  admiration  which 
their  merits  alone  are  sure  to  obtain  for  them. 

We  should  state  that  the  late  Mr.  Dighton  was  Military  Painter 
to  his  present  Majesty,  and  produced  some  noble  specimens  of  his 
genius  and  skill  in  this  branch  of  bis  profession  :  but  intense  appli- 
cation and  over  strained  exertion  had  the  effect  of  shortening  his 
life,  preceded  by  a  sudden  suspension,  and  then  a  progressive  decay, 
of  ail  those  fine  mental  feculties  which  distinguished  him  both  as  a 
man  and  an  artist.  He  ultimately  died  in  great  suffering ;  and  left 
his  widow  and  child  destitute  of  all  support,  except  such  as  might 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  pictures  and  drawings.  These  are 
now  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Hobday's  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  and  are  well 
worth  a  visit  to  inspect.  Of  the  Paintings  there  are  five :  two 
•  Battles  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  ,*  one  a  ^  View  of  the 
Buttle  of  Waterloo  3*  one  of  '  English  Travellers  attacked  by  Ban- 
ditti ;*  and  one  of  '  Arab  plunderers  dividing  their  spoil.*  The 
drawings  consist  chiefly  of  costumes  of  the  English  and  Foreign 
forces,  with  an  interesting  series  of  views  of  Waterloo  and  its  vi- 
cinity. 

It  is  Mrs.  Dighton's  intention,  we  believe,  to  unite  to  these 
pictures  of  her  late  husband,  some  very  beautiful  productions  of 
her  own  pencil  in  fruits  and  flowers,  which  have  been  deservedly 
admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them ;  and  her  hope  is  to  find  pur- 
chasers for  both,  and  from  this  fund  to  draw  some  present  relief  at 
least.  Fortunately,  being  herself  a  lady  of  education,  as  well  as  of 
natural  talent,  she  purposes  giving  lessons  in  the  art  in  which  she 
herself  so  eminently  excels  5  and  we  have  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
in  indicating  her  present  residence  at  No.  6,  Cirencester  Place, 
Fitzroy  Square,  in  the  hope  that  the  circumstances  detailed,  will 
awaken  those  feelings  among  many  of  our  readers,  which  can  only 
be  satisfied  by  extending  to  the  lady  in  question  that  patronage  to 
which  her  misfortunes,  as  well  as  her  merit,  lay  such  powerful 
claims. 
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Bbrmuda  Slaybs. 

About  the  aiiddle  of  September  last,  two  vessels  arrived  at  Bel- 
fnat,  from  Bermuda,  navigated  by  eleven  negroes  of  that  island, 
who  were  slaves.  Their  circumstances  led  to  some  inquiry  before, 
the  magistrates  of  Belfast,  during  which  it  was  explained  to  them 
that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  return  to  B/rmuda,  if  they 
preferred  to  remain  in  England.  Eight  of  them  declared  it  to  be 
their  wish  to  retu  n  to  their  tHmilias  and  friends.  Three  preferred 
the  alternative  of  remaining  in  England,  saying  they  wished  to  be 
free.     The  Belfast  Newspaper  adds  the  following  statement : 

The  men  spoke  English  very  well,  and  conversed  familiarly  with 
different  gentlemen  in  the  Court- room.  They  said,  thiit,  in  Bermuda, 
their  employment  was  not  very  laborious ;  they  did  som  •  work  on 
the  Sabbath-days,  but  not  niut-h.  They  usually  attended  a  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship ;  there  w<fre  not  any  Ri)man  Catholics  in 
Bermuda.  They  said  they  were  usuiill}  hired  out  by  their  masters,, 
who  gut  two-thirds  of  their  e.irnin;^s.  apd  ihey  got  the  other  third. 
Before  they  caam  away  they  knew  thi^y  ni.ght  be  free  here.  They 
appeared  to  be  content  and  happy,  and  uia  e  no  complaint  against 
either  their  masters  or  captains.  When  they  -poke  of  returning  to 
their  families  and  friends,  their  looks  indicated  the  Hnest  emoiions 
and  susceptibilities  of  affection.  They  all  left  the  Court-house  to- 
gether, and  returned  to  their  ships,  except  the  three  young  men  be- 
fore-mentioned, who  had  claimed  their  freedom. 

Let  not  the  advocates  of  slavery  hope,  from  this  fact,  to  shelter 
their  system  from  the  odium  which  it  deserves  ;  for,  be  it  rem  .um- 
bered, that  in  Bermuda  slavery  exists  in  a  form  comparatively  mild, 
and  that,  even  in  this  ciise,  the  p<ior  men  were  pre.ented  from  claim- 
ing their  freedom  solely  by  the  power  of  friendship  and  the  influence 
of  domestic  attachments— principles  which,  it  is  well-known,  would 
lead  human  nature  to  endure  |>erscculion  itself,  rather  than  be  torn 
from  a  class  of  loved  objects.  However  sen -^i hie  the  men  might  be 
of  the  great  benefit  offered  lo  them  individually,in  the  change  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  it  was  clear  that  that  benetit  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  breaking  every  tie  of  natural  affection  and  duly  to  their 
wives  and  children,  whom  they  had  left  behind  In  Bermuda. 
Rather  than  remain  here  as  freemen,  they  i  hose  to  partjike  of  afflic- 
tion with  those  they  loved,  like  the  lawgiver  of  ihe  Jews,  rather 
than,  by  deserting  them,  to  escape  from  slavery.  After  this,  are 
we  to  be  told  that  the  negroes  have  not  those  sentiments  of  na- 
tural affection,  that  should  restrain  those  who  hold  th  m  in  bondage 
from  separating  the  members  of  a  family  fnmi  each  other } 

But,  in  point  of  ^t,  slavery  iu  the  Bermudas  bears  no 
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Uance  whatever  in  its  characteristic  features  to  the  slavery  of  our 
sugar  colonies.  The  Bermudas  produce  no  sugar,  nor  will  their 
soil  pay  for  cultivation  under  the  stimulus  of  the  whip.  Thdr 
occupations  are  almost  wholly  either  domestic  or  mechanic,  or  con- 
nected with  fishing  and  navigation ;  and  none  of  these  occupations 
admit  of  the  driving  system,  nor  of  those  exactions  of  labour  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  which  wear  down  the  strength,  and  shortfw 
the  lives,  of  the  slaves  in  our  sugar  colonies.  The  condition  of  the 
slaves  is,  of  course,  materially  raised  above  the  brutish  levd  to 
which  the  impulse  of  the  lash  necessarily  reduces  the  human  teanou 
The  stimulating  motive  to  labour  is  necessarily  changed,  in  some 
degree,  from  that  of  an  escape  from  mere  bodily  pain  to  those  higher 
inducements  which  act  upon  free  and  intelligent  minds.  Even  the 
third  of  their  earnings  is,  of  itself,  a  powerful  incitement  to  industry 
and  good  conduct.  What  a  change  would  it  make  in  the  condition 
of  the  Jamaica  slave  if  not  only  the  nature  of  his  employment  ex- 
empted him  from  the  physical  excitement  of  the  driving- whip,  and 
he  were  delivered  from  the  night  labour  of  crop  3  but  if  a  third  part 
of  his  time  were  regularly  given  up  to  him,  so  that,  besides  the 
Sundays,  he  should  have  two  days  in  the  week  to  himself,  or  104 
days  in  the  year,  wherein  to  labour  for  his  own  benefit,  instead 
of  the  twenty-six  days,  which  are  all  he  has,  besides  Sundays,  at 
present ! 

The  Bermudian  slaves  are,  moreover,  all  natives  of  the  islands 
where  their  progenitors  have  lived  for  at  least  two  or  three  genera 
tions.  As  compared  with  the  lot  that  may  follow  his  expatriation, 
the  slave  of  Bermuda  is,  probably,  wise  in  preferring  his  present 
condition.  Supposing  him  to  escape  to  the  United  States,  he  would 
be  immediately  taken  up  and  sold  as  a  slave.  The  same  fate  would 
await  him  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  West  Indies.  He  cannot  even  em- 
bark on  board  a  ship  of  any  nation,  as  a  seaman,  without  incurring 
the  risk,  should  he  touch  at  any  port  where  slavery  prevails,  of  be- 
ing seized,  on  the  ground  of  his  complexion  alone,  and  sold  again 
into  a  far  worse  bondage  than  that  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
Let  it  be  considered  what  might  be  his  condition  even  in  England^ 
independently  of  climate.  How  much  would  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Portuguese  refugees  be  content  to  have  borne  in  their  own 
country — and  what  dangers  of  oppression,  imprisonment,  and  even 
death  would  they  not  have  encountered— could  they  have  foreseen 
the  variety  of  actual  evils  they  have  sustained  in  exile.  The  Ber- 
mudian slave  who  should  exile  himself,  besides  being  liable  to  the 
same  evils,  if  ever,  either  by  choice  or  by  accident,  he  should  re- 
turn to  his  native  island,  wouki  be  liable  to  death  as  a  runaway. 
He  could  never  hope  again  to  see  the  face  of  a  relation  however  en- 
deared to  him.  He  could  only  attempt  to  revisit  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  abode  of  his  family,  at  the  imminent  hazard,  nay^ 
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irith  the  almoti  certaiD  prospect  of  being  hanged  as  a  deserter. 
We  therefore  are  surprised,  not  that  eight  out  of  ekven  should  make 
their  election  to  return  to  Burmuda,  but  that  even  one  of  the  eleven 
should  be  tempted  to  expatriate  himself  forever,  for  the  sake  of  free- 
dom,  with  all  the  risks  and  disadvantages  with  which  that  freedom 
must,  under  existing  circumstances,  almost  necessarily  be  attended, 
10  the  case  of  a  person  of  African  descent 

East  India  Slavery. 

A  volume  of  about  1,000  folio  pages  has  recently  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  containing  all  the  informatioa 
which  the  Company's  records  furnish  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  ia 
India.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  examining  and  ana- 
lysing the  contents  of  this  massy  volume,  and  faithfully  communi- 
cating to  the  public  the  result  of  that  analysis.  In  the  mean  time 
our  readers  may  be  assured  that  the  general  account  already  given 
of  East  India  Slavery,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  published  by 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  is  completely  borne  out  by  the  authentic 
and  valuable  documents  now  laid  before  the  public.  In  some  parte 
of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  which  are  situated  on  or  near  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  in  some  of  the  newly  conquered  districts,  slavery 
is  found.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  predial 
slavery  is  extinct  ^  but  slavery  still  exists  among  domestks  and 
Nautdi  girls,  in  cases  where  courts  of  justice  have  not  been  called 
to  interfere.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  these  pro- 
vinces are  uniformly  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  in  <^>po8ition  to 
the  exercise  of  the  master's  power. 

The  great  object  of  those  who  have  been  busy  in  garbling  these 
documents,  is  to  prove  that  East  India  sugar  is  not  grown  by  free 
but  by  slave  labour.  Now  we  affirm,  and  we  undertake  in  due  time 
to  prove,  that  from  no  part  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  is  any  sugar 
imported  into  this  country,  except  from  the  Mauritius,  which  ia 
grown  by  the  labour  of  slaves. 

But  in  whatever  degree,  and  to  whatever  extent,  slavery  exists  in 
the  East  Indies,  we  feel  equally  anxious  to  see  it  extinguished  there, 
as  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  this  erand  difference,  however,  be- 
tweeji  the  two  cases.  In  the  East  all  the  authorities  are  on  our 
side,  and  are  quite  as  eager  to  extinguish  every  trace  of  slavery  as 
we  are.  They  seem  to  anticipate  every  suggestion,  and  to  have  a 
uniform,  wakeful,  and  intense  desire  to  prevent  or  to  suppress  tto 
evil. — In  the  West  Indies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  are 
systematically  opposed  to  every  effort  of  the  kind  ;  and  no  m^ns 
of  influence,  combination,  mis-representation,  and  delusion,  are  left 
untried  for  preserving,. in  their  unmitigated  harshness,  all  the  most 
revolting  and  disgusting  features  of  the  system. — AniuSlavenf 
Reporter, 
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Christians  in  India. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  my  lucubrations,  to  use  a  iuvourable  ex- 
pression of  the  late  and  wisely- celebrated  Lord  Mansfield,  1  chanced 
io  meet  with  the  following  important  document : 

*  General  Orders  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

'  Calcutta,  July  6, 1802. 
'  lUe  Commander-in-Chief  directs  that,  in  future,  all  drummers,  fifers, 
and  soldiers,  of  every  description  professing  the  Christian  religion,  whe- 
ther bom  in  Europe  or  in  India,  and  without  reference  to  their  parentsf^e, 
be  tried,  on  any  crime  of  a  militjry  nature  which  may  be  preferred 
against  them,  by  courts-martial,  composed  of  European  commissioned 
officers  only.* 

Now,  I  would  wish  much  to  learn,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  work,  *  The  Oriental  Herald,*  whether  this  humane  and 
considerate  rule  obtains  in  the  forces  serving  under  the  Presidency 
of  Fort  St.  George.  If  it  does  not,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that 
Christianity  is  not  very  highly  indebted  to  those  who,  possess- 
ing the  power  to  remedy  so  serious  an  evil,  continue  to  consign 
their  humble  brethren  of  the  ^th  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tribunals 
composed  of  IMobammedans  and  Hindoos.  Much  might  be  urged 
in  reprobation  of  such  conduct,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  '  the 
Indo-Briton  ;*  but '  On  ne  cherche  point  dprouver  la  lumikre.* 

A  Christian. 

Ix>ndon,  September ,  1828. 

P.S. — I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  that,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Madras,  framed  for  the  guidance  of 
the  criminal  courts  under  that  Presidency,  no  Native,  not  a  Christian, 
can  sit  as  a  juror  on  the  trial  of  any  other  Native  professing  that 
Hreligion. 


-JouRNET  OP  Mr.  Elphinstone,  latb  Goybrnor  op  Bombay. 

Among  the  Bengal  papers  last  received,  extending  to  the  17th  of 
May,  the  follow.ng  is  the  only  article  of  general  interest  that  we 
find  suited  to  our  pa^es.  It  professes  to  give  an  authentic  account 
of  the  journey  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his  party  from  Cosseir,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  across  the  Destrt  to  the  Nile,  and  will,  no  dtiubt,  be 
read  with  interest.  We  take  it  from  *  'fhe  Bengal  Hurkaru/  of 
the  17th  of  May  : 

'  The  Palinurus  left  Mocha  on  the  3d  of  December.  The  passage 
from  thence  to  Cosseir  was  tonger  than  usual  j  fortunately,  however. 
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they  met  with  no  boisterous  weather  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  reached 
Cosseir  on  the  96th  of  December.  The  Effendi  there  was  extremely 
obllgii^,  and  told  Mr.  £lphinstoDe  that  he  was  in  a  desert  certainly, 
and  could  furnish  but  little,  yet,  if  be  wanted  any  thing  firom 
heaven  he  was  ready  to  ietch  it  for  him  !  The  tents  of  the  party 
were  pitched  close  to  the  town,  surrounded  by  the  carcases  of  camels, 
asses,  and  dogs,  and  various  other  nuisances,  and  the  preparations 
for  marching  were  not  finished  before  the  28th  of  December.  The 
cavalcade  consisted  of  ninety-six  camels,  besides  asses.  Mr.  Lush- 
ington  luckily  procured  two  tractable  camels  for  the  tukht-rowann, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  at  Bombay,  with  the  necessary 
harness,  and  which,  after  the  two  first  days,  when  the  occasional 
conflicting  action  of  the  camels  had  been  provided  against,  seems  to 
have  answered  extremely  well.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Desert.  Plenty  of  camels  are 
always  to  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  enables  the  traveller  to 
carry  every  thing  conducive  to  bis  comfort  and  convenience  -,  and  the 
occurrence  of  wells  at  every  other  stage,  sometimes  for  two  stages 
together,  makes  him  quite  easy  on  the  score  of  water  for  the  asses  ; 
the  camels,  of  course,  do  not  require  similarly  frequent  refreshment. 
To  talk  of  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  for  a  man,  would  be  childish  ; 
and  a  lady,  in  tolerable  health,  may  perform  it  with  ease  in  a  tukht- 
rowann,  or  on  an  ass.  The  latter  conveyance  is  the  best,  perhaps, 
and  causes  very  little  fatigue.  The  climate  of  the  Desert  is  said  to 
be  invigorating  and  exhilirating  beyond  description.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  the  thermometer  was  at  35°  at  sunrise,  58^  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  70^  throughout  the  warmer  part  of  the  day. 

'  The  party  generally  passed  through  plains  of  sand  and  small 
stones,  interspersed  with  barren  rocks,  sometimes  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards,  but  more  frequently  about  a  mile  and  half,  and 
this  with  little  variation,  except  on  the  second  diy's  journey,  where 
the  narrow  passes  abounded.  They  usually  breakfasted  at  half-past 
six,  after  which  the  several  members  of  the  party  made  the  best  of 
their  way,  stopping  under  a  rock  or  bank  for  a  few  minutes  to  lunch 
on  hard  boiled  eggs,  or  biscuits,  and  generally  reached  their  ground 
between  three  and  five,  according  to  the  distance.  All  the  gentle- 
men set  out  on  camels,  but  they  were  soon  glad  to  resort  to  the 
humbler  donkey,  which  goes  sufficiently  fast  without  its  motion 
being  in  the  least  fatiguing.  The  steady  little  animals  carried  men 
of  twelve  stone  the  whole  journey,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour,  which  is  full  as  fast  as  the  baggage  camels  can  travel. 
Two  poled  tents,  it  appears,  take  up  too  much  .ime  in  pitching,  and 
they  should  be  lined  with  purpet,  or  warm  cloth,  as  the  nights  in 
the  Desert  are  extremely  cold,  and  are  felt  more  so  from  the  sua 
being  very  |>owerful,  though  not  injurious,  during  the  day.  The 
second  of  January,  above  mentioned,  however,  was  a  very  cloudy 
day,  and  forms  an  exception  ;  but  to  dissipate  every  supposition  of 
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the  Egyptian  ran  being  like  a  Bengal  sun,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
IMMTty  seldom  went  a  sight-seeing  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  Lnxor, 
ivhich  is  the  termination  of  the  Desert  journey,  is  close  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Camac,  about  a  long  mile  firom  it,  is  passed  on  the 
way.  The  celebrated  places  opposite  to  Luxor,  are  the  Memno- 
nhim,  Medenet  Haboo,  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  Gournoo.  AU 
these  may  be  said  to  comprise  Thebes,  which  is  divided  by  the  Nile, 
as  London  is  separated  from  Southwark  by  the  Thames,  but  it  is 
not  known  which  was  the  principal  side.  To  see  Camac  alone,  we 
are  told  b  worth  the  voyage  from  Calcutta,  and  the  journey  across 
the  Desert.  The  novelty  of  the  feeling,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  bracing  effects  of  the  climate,  and  the  prospect  of 
shortly  passing  through  Italia  bella,  are  spoken  of  with  delight. 

'  The  party  were  rather  alarmed  on  their  arrival  at  Cossier,  by  an 
4qidistinct  account  of  the  affair  at  Navarino,  and  proceeded  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Turks  would  detain  them  j  but  these  conjectures 
were  n^^ved  by  the  news  which  greeted  them  on  reaching  Thebes. 
They  proposed  leaving  the  last  mentioned  place  as  soon  as  boats 
could  be  procured,  those  which  were  provided  for  them  having 
been  pressed  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to  Syria. 

*  The  party  had  paid  a  visit  to  Signor  Picconini,  an  Italian  gentle- 
man, who  has  resided  in  Egypt  some  years,  and  is  employed  by  the 
Swedish  Consul  to  collect  antiquities.  Signor  Picconini  has  a  dwell- 
ing in  one  of  the  hills  of  Gournou.  The  house  consists  of  one  room, 
ascended  by  a  few  steps.  The  room  is  about  20  feet  by  12,  con- 
taining the  Signor  s  couch,  his  arms,  a  very  few  articles  of  ftirnl- 
tore,  and  his  collection  of  drawings  and  curiosities.  No  chairs,  but 
a  window-seat,  covered  with  a  carpet,  afforded  seats  for  the  visitors. 
The  window  shutters  were  composed  of  planks  of  mummy  coffins, 
painted  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  perhaps  4000  years  old.  The 
visitors  descended  into  the  kitch^,  the  shelves  of  which  were  also 
made  of  ancient  coffins,  and  passed  into  a  tomb  where  lay  a  most 
splendid  mummy,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  some  High  Priest, 
the  sarcophagus  of  which  had  been  just  opened  by  Signor  Picco- 
nini. It  was  lying  in  the  stone  case,  the  head  of  which  had  been 
removed,  and  it  was  covered  with  a  curiously  wrought  garment, 
ornamented  with  gold.  The  face  had  a  mask  of  gold  on  it,  in  as 
fine  a  state  of  preservation,  as  was  indeed  the  whole  figure,  as  if  it 
had  been  prepared  only  a  few  months.  The  Signor  expected  to 
sell  this  mummy  for  1,000  dollars  at  Alexandria. 

'  Nothing  seems  to  have  astonished  the  party  so  much  as  the 
perfect  security  with  which  they  travelled.  In  the  Desert  they  suffered 
no  molestation  whatever,  though  they  met  numerous  parties  of 
Arabs  with  their  camels  every  day.  These  people  offered  them  for 
sale,  hard  boiled  ^gs,  brought  from  the  Nile,  dates,  grapes,  and 
crain.  You  need  not,  says  one  of  the  party,  stint  yourself  as  to 
baggage,  for  camels  are  in  profusion  and  cheap,  and  I  would  re- 
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two  or  ^ee  servmnta  at  kast^  wbo  may  be  sent  bade 
from  Luxor  to  pitch  the  tents.  The  error  of  former  travellers,  and 
our  own,  has  been  going  too  lightly  equipped,  as  to  senrants, 
baggage,  and  coavemences. 

'  The  correspondence  from  which  the  above  particulars  areTde* 
rived,  b  dated  the  7th  and  8th  of  January  j  but  it  does  not  appear 
exactly  how  long  the  party  was  on  the  journey  between  Cossier  and 
the  Nue.  Colonel  Fitzclarence  got  across  the  Desert  in  about  three 
days/ 

CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  AND 
CHANGES  IN  INDIA. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay— M.  Madras— and  C.  Calcutta.] 

Ariol,  J.,  Lifut-Col.,  rem.  from  2l8t  to  35th  N.  L— C.  March 3. 

AndertOD,  P.  C,  Brev.  Capt.  aud  Lieut,  64th  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company, 

T.  Jover,  dec. — C.  March  24. 
Anhwrtj,  Sir  T.,  Lieut.-CoL  Engin.,  to  be  Stq[>erintending  Enfin.  on  Bttab.,  and 

in  North  Western  Provinces. — C.  March  24. 
Aldous,  W.,  Capt,  38th  N.  I.,  app.  to  convalescent  depot  atLandoor,  v.  Jacksoa, 

dec.— C.  April  2. 
Alcock,  G.,  Lient,  removed  from  4th  batt  ArtiL,  to  2d  Brig.  Hone  ArtflX 

— M.  March  11. 
Anstruther,  P.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collector  of  Colombo,  v.  Layard. — Cejlon,  April  29. 
Auriol,  J.,  Lient-Col.,  rem.  from  35th  to  9th  N.  I.— C-  AprU  22. 
Ash,  H.,  Ens.,  to  act  as  Interp.  in  Hindoostannee  Language  to  the  right  wing  Itt 

Light  Car.— B.  May  31. 

Burton,  R.  B.,  Lient,  39th  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company,  v.  Palmer,  prom. 

-.C.  March  14. 
Burroufrhs,  F.  W.,  Ens.,  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Hicks,  prom.— C.  March  14« 
Baker,  J.,  Assist  Snrg.,  to  do  duty  with  66th  N.  I.— C.  March  3.  ^ 
Burt,  C.  H.,  Ens.,  64th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Anderson,  prom. — C.  Maxch  24. 
Bamet,  F.  C,  Cadet,  ArtilL,  prom,  to  2d  Lient— C.  March  24. 
Brown,  A.  T.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut  ArtUL— C.  April  11. 
Barry,  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  Inf.— C.  April  11. 
BrocHe,  D.  H.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  46th  to  13th  N.  I.— C.  April  11. 
Barbor,  G.  A.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  5th  L.  Cav.,  v.  Mackenzie,  on  furloogfa. 

— C.  March  22. 
Baldock,  R.  W.,  Mi\)or,  to  be  Lieut-CoL,  v.  Weston,  invalided.— C.  AprU  12. 
Bower,  C,  Lieut.  Col.,  rem.  from  69th  to  67th  N.  I.— C.  April  3. 
Badenach,  W.,  Capt,  57th  N.  I.,  ret  to  duty.— C.  March  12. 
Brind,  F.,  Lieut,  ArtilL,  ret  to  duly .—C.  March  9. 
Bond,  F.,  Capt,  Artill.,  rem.  from  1st  to  4th  batt,  and  app.  to  coamaad  ArtiH. 

at  Fort  Comwallis.— M.  March  10. 
Blood,  W.,  Lieut,  Uth  N.  L,  to  be  A4j.,  v.  Lally.— M.  March  18. 
Borthwick,  W.,  CiMlet,  prom,  to  Ens.  Inf.,  and  app.  to  do  datj  with  lOCh  N.  I. 

— M.  March  19. 
Burk,  J.,  Lieut,  rem.  from  3d  to  4th  Batt  ArtilL— M.  March  18. 
Brookes,  W.,  Dep.  Assist  Comm.,  removed  from  Gootj  to  Fort  Georgi. 

— M.  April  10. 
Bnrrard,  N.,  Lieut,  1st  Enr.  reg.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Jones,  rem. — M.  April  15. 
Bntterworth,  J.  W.,  Lieut,  11th  N.  I.,  returned  to  du^.— M.  April  15. 
Bristowe,  W.,  Ens.,  46th  N.  I.,  on  furi.  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  April  0. 
Bayley,  S..  Ens.,  26th  N.  I.,  on  furi.  to  Ceylon.— M.  March  18. 
Buller,  r.  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  sitting  Magistrate  and  Fiscal  of  Jaifnapataiii,  v.  Soolt 

—Ceylon,  April  29. 

Oriental  Herald,  Fol.  19.  2  C 
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BWr.  C|.  A^  Esq^  to  be  PfoviiMsiia  J«4fe  «f  TrMidonNiU«f»  w. 

—Ceylon,  April  29. 
Bdkn,  H.  W.,  Capt.»  56tli  N.  I.,  to  officiate  as  Brig.  Maj.  to  the  RaJpootaiMk 

field  Force,  r.  Tbomeon.— C.  April  16. 
Beiley,  C.  D.,  Ena.  to  act  as  Interpreter* and  Q«ar.  Maater  to  Sith  N.  f 
— C.  AprillS. 
Bacbanan,  W.  M.,  Assist.  Surg.,  directed  to  proceed  to  Caiwnpore,  under  tbt^ 

Styer.  and  Sorg.— C.  April  18. 
Browne,  C.  R.,  Ena.,  €Oth  N.  I.,  on  fiirl.  to  yiait  Simla.— C.  April  18. 
Baddelej,  W.  C,  Lieut-Col.,  (C.  B.,)  rem.  from  16th  to  43d  N.  I.— C.  April  82. 
Bndden,  H.  W.,  Lieut.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Interp.  in  Hindoostanee  Languafeto 

8th  N.  I.— B.  May  31. 
Bingham,  O.,  2d  Lieat,  to  be  1st  Lieut  Artill.,  r.  Day.— C.  May  28. 
Bevan,  H.  C,  2d  Lieut,  to  be  1st  Lieut  Artill.,  ▼.  Litchfield.— C.  May  30. 
Barton,  J.  C,  Capi.,  (half-pay,)  to  be  2d  Capt  ArtilL,  r.  Lempiere,  retired.. 

— C.  May  28. 
Croxton,  Brir.,  app.  to  Muttra  and  Agra  firontier. — C.  March  3. 
Coombe,  J.  M.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  26th  to  2d  N.  I. 
Christie,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  Slst  or  Trichinopoly  L.  Inf. — M.  March  6. 
Cole.  R.,  Assist  Sarg.,  am>.  to  23d  or  W.  L.  I.— M.  March  7. 
Chisholme,  J.,  Capt,  ArtilL  rem.  from  4th  to  5th  Batt.— M.  March  10. 
Cooper,  P.,  Assist  Surg.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  Horse  Brig,  at  St  Tbomaa'» 

Mount— M.  March  11. 
Cooway,  T.  H.  S.,  Lieut-Col.-AdJ.- Gen.  of  Army,  to  have  a  seat  at  Clothing  Board. 

— M.  March  11. 
Casalet,  W.  W.,  Ens.,  52d  N.  I.,  resigned.— M.  March  21. 
Chernr,  P.  T.,  Comet,  removed  from  8th  to  1st  Light  Cay.— M.  March  19. 
Campoell,  A.,  Lieut-Col.,  46th  reg.  foot,  to  command  Hyderabad  Subsidiarr 

Porce,  V.  McDowell.- M.  April  15. 
Chanon,  J.,  Veterin.  Surg.,  8th  Light  Cav.,  on  furlough  to  Europe,  for  health. 

— M.  April  1. 
Cobbe,  T.  A.,  Major,  18th  N.  L,  to  take  rank  v.  Davia.— C.  Marrh  2L 
Cunliffe,  R.  H.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  4th  Extra  to  52d  N.  1.— C.  April  22. 
Cockbum,  J.  H.,  2d  Lieut,  to  be  1st  Lieut  Artill.  v.  Wulffw— C.  May  28. 
Coombe,  H.  S.,  2d  Lieut,  to  be  Ist  Lieut.  ArtiU.  v.  Pascoe.— C.  May  28. 
Dunn,  J.,  Major,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  v.  Sackville,  dec.,  March  14.    Posted  to  ft3d 

N.  I— C.  AprU  3. 
Downess,  D.,  Ens.,  31st  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Townsend,  prom.— C.  Maidi  li. 
Duncan,  Brig.,  app.  to  Rohilcund  frontier. — C.  March  3. 
Duncan,  A.  H.,  Ens.,  43d  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Earle  invalided.— C.  April  12. 
Ddamain,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  3d  to  16th  N.  I. — C.  April  3. 
Durant,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  33d  to  10th  N.  I.— C.  April  3. 
Dirkaa,  P.  S.,  Mr.,  to  be  Master  Attendant  at  Caliogapatam.— M.  March  14. 
Dobbe,  R.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  52d  N.  I.— M.  March  6. 

Davenport,  P.  H.  G.,  Assist-Sorg.,  rem.  from  14th  to  50th  N.  Iw— M.  Mardi  2$» 
Daniell,  M.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — M.  March  13. 
DalgairM,  W.,  Surg.,  13th  N.  I.,  on  furlough.— B.  May  29. 
Davis,  W.  W.,  Lieut-Col.,  to  take  rank  v.  WrottesW  invalided.— C.  Marrh  %U 
Drake,  J.  M.,  Ens.,  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Interpreter  and  Quarter-Master  v.  Guthrie, 

prom.— ^.  April  22. 
Duke,  G.,  Mij.-Gen.,  rem.  from  43d  to  16th  N.  I.— C.  April  22. 
Davis,  W.  W.,  Lieut-Col.,  posted  to  18th  N.  I.— C.  April  22. 
Delamain,  James,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  18di  to  2l8t  N.  I.— C.  April  22. 
Dun,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  53d  to  35th  N.  I.— C.  April  22. 
Dunlop>  W.,  Major,  on  furlough  to  Presidency.— C.  April  22. 
Evans,  P.  R.,  Ens.,  removed  from  21st  to  26lh  N.  I. — C.  March  1. 
Earle,  S.,  Lieut  43d  N.  I.,  transferred  to  Invalid  EsUblishment— C  April  11, 
Eden,  T.,  Esq.,  to  be  Superintendant  of  Charitable  EsublishmenU  v.  CarriDfl» 

ton.— Ceylon,  April  29. 
Edwards,  W.,  Lieut,  18th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  v.  Holyoak.— C.  March  21. 
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F«rt»  i.  W.,  lieok-Cdk,  to  be  I«ieiit<*€oL  Comm.  r.  BantS^  die^  ▼.  Vaaiwau 

dec.,  March  14. ;  potted  to  42d  N.  I.— C.  AprU  2. 
Field,  O.  B.  P.,  Mr.,  ute  Capt»  23d  N.  I.,  admitted  on  Pension  EstablkluBflaft. 

—C.April  25. 
Ffeeee,  C.  R.,  Em.,  van.  faom  Isffiur.  reg.  to  34th  N.  I.— NL  Maveh  19l 
Farqiiharson,  F.,  Mnjor,  22d  N.  I.,  to  command  in  Cutoh,  r.  KinneNbrv  Oft 

duty  «l  Sorat— M.  March  3. 
Farqnbarson,  J.,  Capt^  temporarily  to  command  in  Candeiah  y.  Lient-Cdoiitl 

Cnmpbell.— M.  March  3. 
Faller,  A.,  Lieot.,  33d  N.  I.,  on  farloajrh  for  health.— <!.  April  22. 
Follett,  F.  W.,  Cadet,  prbm.  to  Ens.  of  Inf.— C.  May  30. 

Gamer,  Jea.,  Major,  to  be  Uent.-Col.,  ▼.  Tod  retired,  March  14. ;  potted  to  41it 
N.  I.— C.  AprQ  3. 

Ooodwyn,  H.,  Lieut,  En^D.,  to  be  Garrison  Engin.  at  Hansi. — C.  March  24. 

Gordon,  Ja«.,  Assistant- Surgeon,  to  be  Surgeon. — C.  April  11. 

Gordon,  Wm.,  Mr.,  admitted  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon.--C.  April  11. 

Glover,  C.  H.,  Capt.,  36th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major  v.  Baldock  prom.— C.  AprU  12. 

Grant,  P.  W.,  Captain,  34th  M.  I.,  on  furi.  to  China  fbr  health.--C.  Mareh  21. 

Qwm,  Edward,  Cadet^  prom,  to  Ensign  of  Infantry,  March  18 ;  app.  to  do  di^ 
with  10th  N.  I— M.  March  19. 

Goggin,  F.  H„  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ensign. — M.  March  13. 

Granville,  W.,  Esq.,  to  be  Vice-Treasurer  and  Commissioner  of  Stamps,  ▼.  Car* 
rington. — Ceylon,  April  29. 

Gllibome,  W.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collec.  of  Customs  at  C-olorabo,  and  Export  and  Im- 
port Warehouse-keeper,  v.  Anstruther. — Ceylon,  April  29. 

Gale,  T.  C,  Assist.  Steward  of  51st  Foot,  to  do  dn^  with  detachment  of  European 
Conralesoents  proceeding  to  Landour. — C.  April  18. 

Hyde,  J.  F.,  Capt.,  30th  N.  1.,  struck  off  the  strength  of  the  army  for  absence. 

^C.  March  13. 
Hawthorne,  8.,  Capt,  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  r.  Dan,  prom. — C.  Mareh  14. 
Hicks,  John,  Brev.  Lieut.  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  of  a  Company,  ▼.  Hawthorne^ 

prom. — C.  March  14. 
Heptinstall,  D.  H.,  Capt,  34st   N.  L,   to  be   Major,  ▼.  Gamer,   promoted. 

— C.  March  14. 
Hfthneii,  S.,  Mr.,  admitted  as  Assist-Surg.— C.  March  24. 
Harriot,  J.S.,  Lieut-CoL,  rem.  from  22d  to  49th  N.  I. — C.  March  5. 
HAy»  K.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  15th  to  46th  N.  I.— C.  March  21. 
Higginson,  Jas.,  Lieut,  58th  N.  I.,  to  be  an  Aid-de-camp  on  Goremor»Qencral*» 

personal  staff,  ▼.  Groti. — C.  April  25. 
Howden,  J.  A.,  Lieut,  1st  Eur.  regt  to  be  Quart-Mast  and  Paymast,  r.  Man* 

ning  rem.,  ▼.  Jones  rem. — M.  April  15. 
Haekett,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  40th  to  37th  N.  I.— M.  April  15. 
Hammond,  P.  H.,  posted  to  1st  Horse-brigade  Artill.— M.  April  15. 
Henderson,  P.,  Lieut.,  42d  N.  i.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  April  15. 
Hamilton,  J.  J.,  Assist-Surg.,  adm.  on  the  Estab. — M.  March  13. 
Huskisson,  J.  W ,  Esq.,  to  be  Collec.  and  ProT.  Judge  of  Manar,  r.  Price. 

—Ceylon.  29. 
Holycmke,  J.,  Cnpt,  18th  N.  L,  to  take  rank,  ▼.  Cobbe.— C.  March  21. 
Hnyley,  T.,  Surg.  68th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  on  the  ri?er  for  health.— C.  April  18. 
Hay,  P.  M.,  Major,  60th  N.  1.,  app.  to  the  charge  of  the  21st  N.  I^— O.  AptQ  St. 
Hiimilton,  W.,  Hon.,  Lieut,  on  sick.  furl. — C.  22. 
Home,  R.  W.,  CHdet,  prom,  to  Ens.  Inf.— B.  May  30. 
Hcndcmon,  Alex.,  Surg.,  furl,  to  Eur.  extended. — B.  May  30. 
Jefvui,  T.  S.,  Cadet,  Inf.  prom,  to  Ens.— C.  March  24. 
James  T.,  Cadet  Inf.,  prom,  to  Ens.,  March  24,  app.  to  do  duty  with  68tb  N.  L 

—April  18. 
jHme»,  W.,  Lieut,  68t3i  N.  1.,  to  officiate  as  Adjutant  to  Arracan*  Pit>T.  Batt. 

— C.  March  24. 
Johnston,  G.,  Ens.,  46th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Bur.  for  health.— C.  Mareh  21. 
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jMjfeiOB,  G.,  Lient-CoL,  rem.  from  2d  to  2(Hh  N.  I.—M.  Msrch  5. 
Johnson,  C^C,  Assist. -Surg,  returned  to  dutr. — ^M.  April  15. 
JoBet,  H.  C,  Gadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  Inf.— B.  May  30. 

Kane,  C,  Surg.,  app.  Marine  and  Port  S«rg.,  and  to  take  charge  of  MXL  G«Mfil 

Hospital*  T.  Gordon,  prom.—B.  Maj  30. 
Kirkc,  H.,  Licnt,  12th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  r.,  Townsend,  prom.— €.  April  16. 

tester,  F.  G.,  Capt,  52d  N.  I.,  to  command  Sylhet  Local  Batt.,  t.  Watson,  on  fori] 

' — C.  March  14i 
Ludlow,  B.  Is.,  Lieot.,  to  act  as  Interpreter  and  Quarter-Master  to  20th  N.  L 

— C.  March  3. 
Lamb^  J.,  Assist-Sorg.,  remored  from  1st  Horse  ArtOlery  to  4th  Light  Cttnhj. 

— M.  March  7. 
Ladk>w,  H.  C,  Assist-Surg.,  posted  to  8th  N.  1.— M.  March  7. 
Lally,  W.  M.,  Lirut,  11th  N.  I.,  to  be  Interpreter,   Quarter-Master,  ftc  t. 

Blood.— M.  March  18. 
Laurie,  W.  M.r,  admitted  Assist-Snrg.,  March  2  ;  and  appointed  to  do  dnty  at 

Fort  St  Geoige.  * 

Lushington,  J.  S.,  Lieut.,  6th  Lt  Cav.,  to  be  Barrack  Master  at  Presidencf,  r* 

WUson.— M.  March  21. 
Lee,  B.  W.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  43d  to  40th  N  I.~M.  April  14. 

Layard,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  to  be  Paymaster- Gen.  v.  Carrington. — Ceylon,  April  29. 
Lushington,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  first  Assist  in  Office  of  Chief  Secretary  to  Got. 

—Ceylon,  April  29. 
LeightOD,  Alex.,  Capt.,  furL  to  Eur.  extended.— B.  May  30. 
Legget,  W.  M.,  app.  Assist-Surg. — B.  May  30. 
Litchfield,  R.,  Ist  Lieut,  to  be  Capt  Artil.— C.  May  28. 

Mackenzie,  W.  G.,  Maj.,  5th  N.  I.,  to  be  Polit.  Agent  on  south-west  Frontier* 
and  to  Command  Ramghur  Local  Batt  ▼.  Gilbert,  res. — C.  March  10. 

Miller,  A.  G.,  Eos.,  39th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Burton,  prom— C.  March  14. 

Meik,  Patrick,  Ens.,  30th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  r.  Stiles,  prom.— C.  March  21. 

Kfathias,  John,  Ens.»  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  y.  Robertson,  dec— March  21. 

Montgomerie,  W.,  As8ist.-Surg.,  7th  Batt  Artill.,  at  Dum  Dum,  dirvcted  to 
afford  Medical  aid  to  Bstab.  attached  to  Gun -Carriage  Agency  at  Coasipore. 
— C.  March  24. 

Marshall,  G.  T.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quar.  Mas.  to  35th  N.  I.,  t.  Hay. 
—C.March  5. 

Marshall,  E.  A.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist- Surg.— C.  April  11. 

Mackay,  D.  E.,  Lieut-Artil.,  to  officiate  as  Dep.-Paymas.  at  Cawnpore,  in  ab- 
sence of  Capt  Warrall.— C.  April  11. 

Master,  R.  A.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  7th  Lt.  Car.  v.  Phillips.- C.  March  24. 

Marshall,  G.  T.,  Lieut.  11th  N.  1.,  to  act  temporarily  as  Interp.  and  Quar.-Mas. 
to  3dth  N.  1.— C.  March  24. 

Moorhouse,  T.M.E.,  Ens.,  35tli  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Smith,  prom.— C.  April  11. 

Martin,  T.,  Ens.,  20th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  ▼.  Briggs,  dec.— C.  April  18. 

Milner,  F.  C,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quar.-Mas.  to  36th  N.I.  r.  Lloyd. 
— C.  March  31. 

Maclean,  Jas.,  Lieut,  11th  N.  I.,  on  short  furL  for  health.— C.  March  14. 

Morehead,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist  to  Princip.  Coll.  and  Magistrate  of 
northern  dtrision  of  Arcot — M.  March  21. 

Mackenzie,  W.  A.,  Ens.,'  app.  to  do  duty  with  16th  N.  I.— M.  March  6. 

Mathews,  T.  L.,  Assist-Sorg.,  posted  to  52d  N.  L— M.  March  7. 

Malcolmson,  J.  G.,  AssiAt-Surg.,  rem.  from  3d  Lt  Cav.  to  Ist  Hnrae-ArtiLy 
and  to  the  Med.  charge  of  Nagpore  Subaidary  Force. — M.  March  5. 

M^unsell,  G.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  10th  to  43d  N.  1.— M.  March  29. 

M'Donnell,  G.  G.,  Lieut,  rem.  from  27th  N.  1.,  to  2d  Batt.  Pioneers  r.  Mae- 
queen. — M.  March  29. 

Mackensit,  C.  R.,  Eos.,  posted  to  46th  N.  I.— M.  April  1. 

Murray,  T.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  9th  to  53d  N.  L— C.  April  22. 
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Art>dweh,  A.,  Col.,  app.  to  Staff  of  Krmj,  and  to  Com.  of  Ced0d  Dit.  r.  BolM, 

on  furL—M.  April  15.  . 

Morrison,  W.,  Lieut-Col.,  ArtU.,  rem.  from  4Ui  to  3d  Batt— M.  April  14. 
Muriel,  G.,  Maj.  8th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  healUi.— M.  April  14. 
Munroe,  D.,  Astfi8t.-Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.—M.  April  15. 
Mnrrajr,  Jan.,  Assiftt-'Sarg.,  to  huve  Med.  charge  of  the  Hon.  Gov.^a.  BgUMiak- 

ment  at  ParelL — M .  March  13. 
M'Lennan,  Assist. -Soiig.,  app.  to  Med.  charge  of  the  Bur.  Hosp.— -B.  MaySO. 
Moultrie,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quar.-Mas.  to  57th  N.  I.— C.  April  22. 
Mav,  J.  P.,  Lieut  and  Adj.,  to  act  as  Intorp.  and  Qnar.-Mar.  to  the  4tli  Extra 

N   I.— C.  April  22. 
M'Ceoigp,  W.  J.,  Lieut.,  on  furl,  to  BarelUy.~C.  April  22. 
M'Keene,  P.,  Capt,  6th  N.  1.,  to  assume  Com.  in  Caodeish,  aa  Senior  Oflctr. 

— B.  May  31. 
Matson,  J.,  2d  Lieut,  to  Ist  Lient  Artil.  r.  Carter.— €.  Mar  28. 
Markland,  G.,  2d  Lieut,  to  be  lit  Lieut  Artil.  v.  Speer.-^.  May  28. 

Ne  if?Ule,  Capt,  42d  N.  L,  to  be  Political  Arent  in  Upper  Assam,  and  to  com- 
mand Runirpore  Local  Infantry. — C.  March  10. 

Napleton,  H.  6.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  of  Inf.,  March';  18  app.  to  do  duty  witk 
10th  N.  I.— M.  March  19. 

Napier,  J.,  Major,  30lh  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut-CoL  Soperoum. — M.  March  21. 

Nugent,  W.  G.,  Lieut,  Engio.,  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  health. — ^M.  April  1. 

Nott,  W.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  43d  to  16th  N.  I.— C.  April  22. 

Osten,  (the  Baron,)  Capt,  16tb  Lancers,  to  be  extra  Aid-de-Camp  to  Com.-in- 

Chief.— C.  March  3. 
O'Hara,  C,  Lieut.,  4tb  Light  Cay.,  to  be  second  in  command  to  2d  Local  Hone, 

V.  Dougan. — C.  March  3 
Owen,  J.  S.,  Assist-Surg.,  to  do  duty  at  Fort  St  George.— M.  March  11. 

Palmer,  Tbos.,  Capt,  39th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  v,  Weston,  prom.— C.  March  14. 
Price,  W.  P.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  1 1th  to  2l8t  N.  I.— C.  March  3. 
Penrose,  W.  H.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  63d  to  13th  N.  1.— C.  March  21. 
Poole,  W.,  Assist -Surg.,  rem.  from  2d  Light  Car.  to  45th  N.  1.— M.  March  7. 
Pollock,  W.,  El  s..  Inf.,  permitted  to  place  his  sernoea  at  the  disposal  of  Rasideol 

at  Hyderaiiad.— M.  Mnrch  11. 
Pender,  T.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  24tb  N.  1.  to  1st  Eur.  Reg.— M.  March  19. 
Paterson,  A.,  Ens.,  ported  to  39th  N.  l.—M.  March  29. 
Pearce,  W.  G.,  Lieut-Col.,  Artill.,  rem.  from  3d  to  4th  Batt— M.  April  14. 
Price,  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collec.  of  JafToapatam,  r.  Gisborne. — Ceylon,  April  29. 
Fagson,  B.,  bns.,  22d  N.  1.,  on  fuH.  to  Bengal.— M.  M.irch  21. 
Parrv,  W.  M.  J.,  AsRist-Surg.,  a«tm.on  Estab. — M.  March  13. 
PbUlipMon,  B.,  As.Hist-Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. — B.  May  22. 
Price,  W.  P.,  Limit  Col-Comm.,  posted  to  65th  N.  I.— C.  April  22. 
Pottinger,  E.,  Caclet,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut  Ar  ill.— B.  May  30. 
Palmer,  R.,  Isi  Lieut,  to  be  Capt  Artill.— C.  May  28. 

Bobbins,  W.  P.,  Ens.,  3d  Extra  N.  1.,  rem.  to  15th  N.  I.— C.  March  3. 
Roberts,  Major,  Eng.,  to  be  Superintend,  of  Public  Works  in  Centre  Prorinoea. 

— C.  Mardi  24. 
Roofie,  R.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  49th  to  44th  N.  I.— C.  March  5. 
Ridge,  G.,  Lieut  and  Adj.,  4th  Local  Horse,  to  be  Second  in  Command,  r. 

Iryine,  ilec. — C.  March  24. 
RobertKon,  J.,  Lieut  Col.,  rem.  from  17th  to  33d  N.  1.— C.  April  3. 
Rose,  A.  K.,  Sen.  Eos.,  50Ui  N.  1.,  to  lie  Lieut  r.  Macqueen,  dec.— M.  April  1. 
Ricliinond,  J.,  AsttiMt-Surg.,  perm,  to  enter  on  general  duties,  and  posted  to  15th 

N.  I.— M.  April  11. 
Roberts,  C.  A.,  Lieut.,  29th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— M.  April  15. 
Robertson,  A.,  Csdet,  prtMii.  to  Ens. — M.  March  13. 
Ridge,  G.,  Lieut,  2d  in  commaod  of  the  4th  Local  Horse,  to  art  as  AcQiitant 

— C.  ApiillS. 
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— C.  April  22. 
Rowan,  ^  P.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2A  Lieut.  Artill.— B.  May  30. 
Rippoo,  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Enii.  Inf.— B.  May  30. 
Roper,  W.  T.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  En«.— B.  May  30. 
RiU,  J.,  2d  Lieut.,  to  be  Ist  Lieut.  Artill.,  v  SchHlch.— C.  May  28. 
Robe rtaon,  R.,  2d  Lieut,  to  be  Ist  Lieut.,  v.  Palmer.— C.  May  28. 

SewvU,  T.,  Capt.,  11th  N.  L,  to  be  Avent  for  Army  Clothing  to  the  secoiid  dtri- 

■km,  ▼.  Mackentie.— C.  March  14. 
Spaaa,  T.,  Asibt.*Sar(;.,  to  hare  Med.  charge  of  Native  MiMtia,  ▼.  RaleigH,  oa 

duty  at  Presidency. — C.  March  14. 
Stiles,  J.  W.,  Lieut,  30th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  of  a  CoiBp.,  r.  Hyde,  struck  ^ff,  r. 

.Sfaoldhani,  prom.— C.  March  21. 
"Starkey,  S.  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — C.  April  11. 
Smith,  S.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Cornet  of  Cavalry  — C.  April  11. 
Stat-rock,  U.,  2d  Lieut,  Artill.,  to  join  convalesceat  depot  at  Landomr,  r.  Dwyer. 

— C.  Aiiril  11. 
Smith,  J.  W.,  Lieut,  35th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Comp.,  ▼.  Gtorer,  prom. 

— C.  April  12. 
Stevenson,  W.,  Assist-Surg.,  perm,  to  enter  the  serrice  of  Ae  King  of  Oodt. 

— C.  April  18. 
Swinton,  W.,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  67th  to  69th  N.  L— C.  April  3. 
Scott,  J.,  Capt,  Artill.,  on  short  furt.  for  health.— C.  March  14. 
Short,  R.,  Miyor^  lOth  N;  1.,  to  be  Supemum.  Lient-Col. — M.  Mardi  18. 
Smith*  D.  C,  Lient-Cot,  rem.  from  37tli  to  10th  N.  I.— M.  April  15. 
Short,  R.,  Lieut-Col.,  Inf.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  henlth. — M.  April  1. 
Sbort»  W.  H.,  Lieut,  3d  N.  I.,  on  furl  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  April  15. 
Stock,  A..  Major,  I5th  N.  I.,  on  furi.  to  Bengal.— M.  March  21. 
Stother,  W.  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— M.  March  13. 
Sbortreed,  R.,  Lieut,  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  an  Assistant  to  Dep.  Surreyor-Oea. 

— M.  March  7. 
ISeoU,  H.  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collec.  and  Pror.  Judge  of  Batticaloa,  ▼.  Blair.— CeylMi« 

April  29. 
Speos,  ThomaS)  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  Inf.— B.  May  30. 
Sffiw,  lU,  Lient,  to  act  aa  Qnart  Mast  to  8th  N.I.— B.  May  3L 
Sparrow,  J.  J.,  (Hon.)  app.  4th  Member  of  CounciL— B.  June  i. 
Shattlewortk,  A.  A.,  2d  Lieat,  to  be  1st  Lient  Artill.,  ▼.  Burton.— C.  May  M. 
Speer,  R.  A.,  1st  Lieut,  to  be  Capt  Artill.— C.  May  28L 
Schalcb,  A.  O.  W.,  1st  Lieut,  to  be  Capt  ArtUI.— C.  May  28. 
Townsend,  E.  N.,  Lieut,  31st  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  of  a  Comp.,  t.  HeptinstiU,  pitmu 

— <;.  March  14. 
'Tickdl,  Major,  Engin.,  to   be  Superintending   Engin.  in   Lowtr  ProriMOt 

— C.  Maicli  24. 
Townsend,  E.  D.,  Lieut,  9th  N,  I.,  to  be  second  in  command  Sylhct  L.  Inf. 

Batt,  T.  Lister,  app.  Commander. — C.  April  2. 
Thomas,  M.,  Lieut.-Col.,  posted  to  46th  N.  I.— C.  April  3. 
Tucker,  J.,  Capt,  11th  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— M.  April  15. 
Tf^ror,  R.  S.,  Lieut.,  on  furt.,  sick.— C.  April  22. 
Thomas,   i.,    Lieut,    furl,  to    Europe  extended  on  account  of  bad  hedtli 

— B.  May  30. 
Vaughan,  J.,  Lieut.-CoL-Comm.,  posted  to  37th  N.  I.— 0.  April  8. 
Weston,  H.,  Maj.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  v.  Fast,  promoted,  y.  Lbyd,  invalided^ 

March  14  ^  posted  to  3d  N.  I.— C.  April  3. 
l/HSfston,  P.  A.,  Lieut.-Col,  rem.  from  35th  to  11th  N.  I.— C.  March  3. 
Wrottesky,  Huffh,  Lieut-CoL  15th  M.  I.,  placed  on  Invalid  EsUb.— C.  March  84. 
Wilkinson,  H.  W.,  Lieut,  removed  from  44th  to  22d  N.  I.— C.  March  5. 
Weston,  P.  A.,  Lieut-Col.,  llth  N.  I.,  transf.  to  Invalid  Estab.— C.  April  IL 
WeUbi4>  H.  P.,  Ens.,  30th  N.  I.,  perm,  to  resisn.— C.  April  18t 
Warden,  G.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  46th  to  27th  N.  I.— C.  April  3. 
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W»tMfi,  W.  L.,  LkDt-CoI.,  rem.  hem  Wk  U  2d  Ear.  Rcr.— C.  April  3. 
WUfKm.  R.  S.,  Capt.,  2Ut  N.  I.,  to  be  SuperinUiMUiit  of  Family  Pajmoata  a^ 

IVntioDt,  T.  Sliort— M.  March  21. 
WUkinioo,  Asaitt-Sarg.,  to  do   daty  under  Surg,  of  St  Thomaa'a  Moiiii|» 

— M.  March  21. 
Warden,  R.,  Lieat.»  Artfll.  to  be  Interp.  to  the  Gen.  Officer  comm.  Pdona  Dkia^ 

—a  May  22. 
Wight,  R.,  A88ist.-Sai|^.,  app.  to  Garr.  A8siat.-Sarg.  y.  Broach. — B»  Bfay  2SU 
Wood,  E.  M.,  Maj.,  14th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— B.  May  22. 
Wyatt,  i.  H..  Aaaiat.  .Surg.,  app.  to  6th  L.  Cvf,—C.  AprU  22.  » 

Wvatt,  E.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  52d  to  4  th  N.  I.-^^.  April  22. 
WLUiamH,  John,  Cadet»proro.  to  Comet  of  Car.— B.  May  30. 
Wallace,  Robert,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  Inf.— B.  May  30. 
Waller,  E.,  Lient,  to  act  aa  A4j.  to  :^d  Cav.,  v.  Johnitone.~B.  May  31» 
Walker,  T.  U.,  2d  Lieut,  to  be  lit  Lieut  Artill.,  y.  Elgee.— C.  May  28. 

BIRTHS. 

Bradford,  the  lady  of  Lieut.,  Ist  Light  Car.,  of  a  ton,  at  Muttra,  April  1. 

Boddam,  the  Udy  R.  H.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  still-born,  at  Bhurtpore,  April  1. 

Buifofd,  the  lady  of  Lieut  and  Adj.,  of  a  son,  at  Beoarea,  April  16. 

Briggs,  the  lady  of  Captain  James,  of  a  son,  at  Bangalore,  April  8. 

Craster,  the  lady  of  CapUin,  30Ui  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Masulipatom,  April  fk 

CunclifTe,  the  lady  of  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cuddak>re,  April  12. 

Cria»,  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  H.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Salem,  April  12. 

Clerk,  the  lady  of  R.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  May,  24. 

Airriqgton,  the  lady  of  Captain,  Horse  Artill.,  of  a  son,  at  Saogor. 

Gord'm,  the  Uily  of  J.  G.,  JSsq.,  of  n  son,  at  Benares,  April  1. 

Gordon,  the  lady  of  Captain  A.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Navpoie,  April  6. 

Homeit,  the  lady  of  G.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  March  12. 

Harris,  the  lady  of  the  late  Aasiataut-Sorgeon  H.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  May  If  ». 

Laodale,  the  Udy  of  A.,  Eso.,  of  a  son,  at  Amherst 

Lawa,  the  lady  of  Captain,  Ship  Andnmmoke^  of  a  daughter,  October  25. 

Liddell,  the  lady  of  D.  M*N.,  Eaq^  of  a  dnughter,  at  CalcutU,  March  la 

Lewin,  the  lady  of  Malcolm,  Esq.,  nf  a  son,  at  Colacamund,  April  7* 

Lewin,  the  lady  of  Lieut.,  Horse  Artill.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Muttra,  April  29. 

Alackenaie,  tlie  lady  of  M.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcut  a,  March  7. 

Marshall,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  still-born  child,  at  Berbampore,  April  20. 

Magrath,  the  lady  of  A.  N.,  Esq.)  of  a  son.  at  Chingleput,  AprU  3. 

Nisbet,  the  lady  of  R.  P.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bughlepore,  May  2. 

IVioseD,  the  lady  of  Wm.,  Em.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  April  7. 

Poflezien,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombny,  June  6. 

Roceiip,  tho  lady  of  Cant  Charlea,  20th  reg.,  of  a  son,  at  Barrackpore,  Blarok  IS* 

Robihson,  the  lady  of  the  Rer.  W.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  March  23. 

JRees,  the  lady  of  Captain  Thomas,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  May  14. 

Reicbard,  the  hidy  of  the  Rev.  T.,  of  a  still-born  child,  at  Calcutta*  May  18, 

Stewart*  the  lady  of  R.,  Eso.,  jun.,  of  a  son,  at  Futte ghur,  March  6. 

Sherrer,  the  lady  of  Lieut  G.  M.,  at  Sulkea,  March  20. 

Squire,  the  Udy  of  Lieut  E.  B.,  Bombay  Marine,  of  a  still-bom  giri,  at  n^i^ptt^^ 

March  25. 
Stewart,  the  lady  of  R.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  April  12. 
Scott,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Madras,  AprU  13. 
TieriM^,  the  lady  ot  M.  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Benares,  March  12. 
IVler,  the  Ittdy  of  W.  H.,  Eso^  of  a  daughter,  at  CoU,  AprU  8. 
Tbonaaoo,  the  hidy  of  Dr.  R.  W.  M.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bhurtpore,  April  10. 
Twemlow,  the  lady  of  CapUin  G.,  BeuMl  Artill.,  of  a  soo,  at  Calcutta*  May  1. 
ViaceDt,  the  )mky  cf  G.  P.  P.,  Adj.  Pror.  Batt,  of  a  daughter*  at  Bwdwm 

March  17. 
Walker,  the  ladv  of  J.  A.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Cakntta,  March  12. 
WbeeWr,  the  Udy  of  Lieut  P.,  2d  Light  Cav.,  of  a  son,  at  CalcutU.  Manh  12. 
Walker*  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter*  at  Madras*  April  8. 
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Broimlow,  G.  A.»  Eiq.,  3d  L.  Ctr.,  to  Miw  Miit  P.  H.  Sanbj,  yomigett  dani^ier 

of  7.  P.  SMdby,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  at  CalcutU,  April  12. 
Born^l,  P.,  Em.,  Assist  Sorg.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Brodie,  at  Sylhet,  May  I. 
Bilderbeck,  J.,  Esq.,  to  Mary  Charlotte,  daugliter  of  D.  Boatet,  Esq.,  at  Cof»- 

longr,  March  28. 
Baldwin,  Lieut.  J.  T.,  Artill.,  toBarbara,  third  daughterof  the  late  A.  CampheB^ 

Esq.,  Mdfort,  Argyleshire,  at  Madras,  May  6. 
Bdl,  It.  C,  Esq.,  to  Miss  T.  Dombal,  at  Calcutta,  May  14. 
Chapman,  Henry,  Esq.,  CW,  Assist.  Surg.,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  lato 

J.  W.  MarUu,  Esq.,  at  Chittagong,  March  24. 
Coombs,  R.  S.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  L.  C.  Carter,  daughter  of  die  late  P.  Carter,  Esq. 

of  Bhoglepore,  at  Bhoglepore,  May  5. 
Ck)odenough,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  26th  reg.,  to  Wibelmina,  second  daughter  of  W.  H.  B. 

Hessmann,  Capt  22d  Foot,  at  St  Thomas's. 
Glynn,  R.  Carr,  Em.,  to  Jane  P.,  youog?8t  daughter  of  the  late  H.  Creighton, 

Esq.,  at  Meerut,  May  5. 
Henderson,  H.,  Esq.,  to  Mary  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  David  Ross,  Esq.,  at 

Calcutta,  March  29. 
Lamb,  Y.,  Lieut,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.-Comm.  Lamb,  51st  K.  I.,  to 

Miss  Mary  Pitzpatrick,  at  Cawnpore,  May  3. 
Matthews,  Albert,  Esq.,  to  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Vas,  of  Cal- 
cutta, March  13. 
Simpson,  A.,  Esq.,  of  Comidpore,  to  Maria  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  G.  Boyd, 

Esq.,  of  Patoa,  at  Patna,  April  9. 
Sewell,  Thos.,  Capt,  11th  N.  I.,  to  Margaret  Susanna,  daughter  of  Ma].  P.  M. 

Hay,  at  Calcutta,  May  6. 
Wise,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  son  of  the  late  T.  Wise,  Esq.,  of  Hillbank,  Porfurshire,. 

to  Einily  Isabella  Disny,  niece  of  Col.  Pendergrast,  at  Calcutta,  March  15. 
Young,  G.  A.,  Esq.,  Barrister,  to  Mrs.  Emily  Baretti,  at  Calcutta,  May  7. 

DEATHS. 

Bamber,  Henry  Didien,  son  of  Capt  J.,  of  the  ship  Mary,  at  Calcutta,  April  It. 
Barber,  M.E.,  infont  daughter  of  B.,  Esq.,  Jon.,  at  Gussomb,  May  11. 
Cunningham,  James,  infant  son  of  Capt,  at  Calcutta,  Mav  12. 
Cooke,  J.,  Capt.,  Surgeon  to  the  Amicable  Hindoostan  and  Hope  Insur.  Oflloet* 

aged  64,  at  Calcutta,  May  13. 
Darell,  Sir  HarryV.  (Bart),  atCulpee,  April  13. 
Edwards,  Capt  W.E.,  aged  46,  at  CalcutU,  April  20. 

FIndlay,  Mai^ret,  wife  of  Capt  John,  of  the  ship  yilaerity,  at  Madras,  April  33» 
Gordon,  Sandi,  wife  of  Edward,  Esq  ,  at  Madras,  April  5. 
Hele,  Capt  P.  S.,  of  the  Camatic  Eur.  Vet  Batt.,  at  Vizagacatam,  May  7. 
Henderson,  Lieut  James,  46th  N.  I.,  at  Palaveram,  May  10. 
Hubbard,  John,  Esq.,  aged  38,  at  Jessore,  Mav  6. 
KohlhofT,  D.  P;,  Esq.,  aged  63,  at  Tanjore,  May  2. 

Llofd,  A.  T.,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Serrice,  at  Calcutta,  March  23. 
Leslie,  Capt  Jaa.,  late  of  the  Brig  Bridget,  of  Liyerpool,  at  Calcutta,  April  4. 
Uewdlyn,  MaryTapson,  daughter  of  Cnpt  Geo.,  12tbPoot,  aged  19,  at  Roy»- 

pettah.  May  8. 
Law,  E.  H.,  daughter  of  Mathew,  Esq.,  at  CalcutU,  May  12. 
Neale,  Geo.  Chase,  eldest  son  of  the  late  D.,  Ei^q.,  at  Madras,  May  9. 
Ogilvy,  Ann,  wife  of  J.,  Esq.,  at  CalcutU,  April  19. 
Oakley,  M.  C.  J.,  daughter  of  Captain  Charies,  at  CalcutU,  May  17. 
Ross,  A.  Captain,  late  of  the  ship  Security,  aged  52,  at  CalcutU,  April  10. 
Stuart,  Malor-Geneml  C,  aged  70,  at  Cslciitu,  April  1. 
Thomas,  Lieut-Col.  MiUs,  46th  N.  I.,  aged  44,  at  Coasipore,  May  10. 
Tate,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law,  aged  36,  at  CalcutU,  May  26. 
Watu,  Joseph,  Esq.,  of  Howra,  aged  42,  at  CalcutU,  March  31. 
WUte,  Ens.,  47th  Foot,  aged  18,  at  Barrackpore,  April  1. 
WBaon,  Capt  John,  of  tiie  ship  Arctmnu,  at  Calcutta,  April  15. 
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SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


ABRITALS    FROM   EASTERN   PORTS. 


IMe.        PortofAnivaL  Ship^Namt. 


1828. 
Sq>.30 
Oct  1 
Oct  1 
Oct  1 
Oct  1 
Oct  2 
Oct.  2 
Oct  6 
Oct  11 
Oct  14 
Oct  17 
Oct  25 
Oct  3 
Oct  27 
Oct  27 
Oct  27 
Oct  27 
Oct  27 
Oct  27 
Oct  28 
Oct.  28 


Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Cowes 

Lirerpool .  • 

Downs 

Clyde 

Downs 

Downs 

SciUy 

Cowes 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Kingsbridge 

Dover 

Portsmouth 

Plymouth  •• 

DoTer 


LsdylLEliU 

Albion 

CtereUnd 

Layton 

Catharine     •  • 

Oleniffer 

Fourth 

Fortune 

Thomas  Ritchie 

Essex 

Geo.  &  William 

Waterloo 

FelinteElisa.. 

Matilda 

Adek 

Venelia 

Timor 

Edi^ 

Fortitude 

Mary  Ann     .. 

Sophia 


LiddeU  .. 
Proctor  .. 
Harilock  .. 
Luscombe.. 
Dean 

Stephenson 
Robertson.  • 
Gelkison  .. 
Alexander. . 
Barclinr     .• 
Nicholson. . 
Rattenbury 
lopez 
Rubarth   •• 
Michaelson 
Walmesley 
Ford 

Duncan  •• 
Bulsing  . . 
O'Brien  . . 
Spleds 


FlaeeerDspait   SMit; 

1828. 

Bombay  ..     June    It 

N.S.  Wales    May    24 

Bombay  ..     May    2S 


Singapore 
Sourabaya 
Bombsjr  •• 
Maurinus 
Bombay  .. 


Mtif    15 


June  1 

June  39 

May  30 

Bombay  ..     June  12 


South  Seas 
Cape 

BataTia  .. 
Madeira  • . 
Bengal  .. 
Mauritius 
Bengal  . . 
South  Seas 
South  Seas 
Batavia  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Batayia  .. 


Aug.  5 

June  15 

Oct  3 

May  13 

April  24 


July  9* 
May  9 
July     16 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 


1828. 
AprU 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Port  of  AnlTa] . 


13  Singapore 

14  N.S.Wales 

27  N.S.Wales 
30    Calcutta 

1    Cakutu 
17    N.S.Wales 
22    Bengal 
24    Madras 
26    BaUria 

28  BaUvia 

29  Madras 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 


Ship's  Name. 

America 

Margaret 

Midas 

Louisa 

Peru 

Alex.  Herrey    . 

Berwickshire    . 

Madras 

Margaretta 

Reaper 

Claudine 

Annandale 

Recofery  • 

Mary 

Surrey  • 

Aber  Robinson. 

Medina 


Conunander.       FovtofDnparUi 


Doual 

Coulthard 

Watson 

Mackie 

Graham 

Mugridge 

Madan 

Beadi 

Read 

Rhind 

Flinn 


1828. 
Oct  3 
Oct  3 
Oct  7 
Oct  8 
Oct.  8 
Oct  9 
Oct  12 
Oct  13 


DEPARTURES    PROM 
Port  of  Dtpart  Ship's  Name. 


Oraresend 

Greenock 

Gra?esend 

Grsfissend 

Cat  Canal 

Downs 

Liverpool 

GrayeMnd 


Patterson 
Dagnis 
Kemp 
Innes 
.     Miller 

EUROPE. 


Francis  Chsriotts 
Hvmen  •• 

Ligonier 

OtiveBraach  .. 
Perseverance  •• 
Arethusa  •• 


Elder 
Rodger 

Edington 

Boyes 

Anderson 

Brown 

Johnson 


I^verpooL 

Glasgow 

Liverpool' 

Leith 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London   » 

Liverpool. 

London 

London 

London 


Detttnation. 

N.  S.  Wales 
V.  D.  Land 
Cape  &  Manr. 
Bombay 
St  Helena 
Cape 
Beng^ 
Singapore 
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To  Cor¥tipondenU, 


Date.        Pot  of  AxTiTtL 


1828. 
Oct  13 
Oct  15 
Oct  16 
Oct  17 
Oct  17 
Oct  18 
Oct  19 

Oct  ao 

Oct  23 
Oct  23 
Oct  27 


SUp'i  Name. 


Commandtf. 


Ltith 

PorUmontfi' 

Clydo 

Orateaend 

GraTVtetid 

Onur«ieiid 

LiTer|KX>l 

Dover 

Gravetind 

Dawni 

Graveselid 


William  Yonog  .. 

Reynolds    .. 

V.D.Land 

Rom 

Travare 

Cape 

Claremoot 

Macauley    .. 

BomUy 

Duke  of  Kent     .. 

Hall 

Bengal 

Sir  John  Rae  Reid 

Hair 

Ceylon 

DoDCftster     . 

Middleton  .. 

N.  8.  Wakn 

ioehua 
Mafoolio 

Prowte 
Brown 

Cape 
China 

Maria 

Wakefield  .. 

Manrithn 

Amethyrt 

Tbompeon  .. 

Bengal 

Tbompeon 

Hobbi 

N.S.Walet 

General  List  of  FASSKNOERf . 


Passenobrs  Hombwards. 

Br  tbe  Fntrth,  from  Manrititts :— ^.  H.  Christie,  Esq.,  Jodge. 

By  the  Lady  Oordon,  from  Bombay :— Capt  Parsons  {  Lieut  Wflaon,  8tli  Foot: 
and  Mr.  Ramsay,  late  of  the  Tyne. 

By  the  Ele€mor,  from  Madras  : — Lieut.  Nugent,  Engineers. 

By  the  AMon,  (vwa  New  Sonth  Wales :— Dr.  Douglas ;  Messrs.  Ferris  (died 
St  sea) ,  Thos.  Ferris,  Yates,  Sntliran,  Hanson,  Dancy,  and  Richardson;  Mesdanses 
Douglas,  and  child,  Sterens,  snd  Hanson. 

By  the  Afount  Stewart  Elpkinstoru,  from  Bombay:— Mrs.  Hornby,  and  two 
'  Masters- Hornby. 

By  the  Fortune,  from  Cape :— Capt  HarOock. 

By  the  Afary  Ann,  ttotn  Bengal :— Capt  Peter  Dillon,  R.  N.,  late  Commsnder 
of  the  Discovery  Ship,  who  has  brought  the  remains  of  the  Artillery,  &c.,  bekmg- 
ing  to  La  Perouse,  consigned  to  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  ;  Capt  Philip  Dan- 
das,  47th  Foot;  Lieut  H.  R.  M.Brookes,  65th  N.  I.,  and  R.  S.  WOfovd, 
SOthN.L 

By  the  Itaae  WUmm  .•— Rob?rt  Mitford,  Esq.,  Judge ;    Edw.  Impey,  Wm. 

■    *       -  -      —    •  —       -   --        -      jel  Te< 


Ainsley,  Edwi  Chaigneaur,  (French  Consul,)  Jas.  Alex.  Ayton,  Samuel 
(47DiFoot,)  James  Kaumnan,  Geo.  Scott,  and  Wm.  Wise,  Esqrs. ;  MesdaaM 
Canto.  Dillon  «nd  Afn^e ;  Misses  Dillon,  Ainslie,  and  Blagrere ;  Master  Ainslie, 
and  three  senranto. 

Passrngers  Outwards.. 
By  tbe  Robmrts,  Captain  Corbya,  from  London  to  Calcutta,  Sept.  1828 : — Mrs. 
General  Macgregor  ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barker;  Missea  Denson,  Britten,  Msthews, 
Curling,  Taylor ;  Misses  Ganes ;  Mrs.  Taylor ;  L.  and  Mrs.  Sharpe  i  Messrs. 
Curling,  Cumming,  Elton,  King,  Davenport,  KnatchbuU,  Cleaver,  irviog,  Hen- 
derson, Walker,  Backhouse,  Crossman,  Hawthorne,  Cullimore,  Abbott,  BenneM, 
Vetner,  De  Vine,  Forbes,  Grreen^and  Fuller ;  and  five  servants. 


To   CORRBBPONDBNTf. 

Among  the  Communications  which  reached  us  too  late  for  maet' 
tUm  in  our  present  Number,  but  which  we  hope  to  include  in  our 
Mest,  are  a  Letter  from  Bengal  *  On  the  AboUHon  tf  the  Ea$t 
India  Company  $* — an  article  '  On  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
India  ; — and  '  ParUamentory  Papers  on  the  Revenue  and  Produce 
tions  of  CepUniJ  We  hope  to  say  something  on  the  articles  OH 
India  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  also  in  our  next. 
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No.  60.-DECEMBER,  1828— Vol.  19. 


Ea8t  India  Monopoly — Import  Tsadk, 

TiiosB  who  have  examined  the  details  of  our  export  trade  to 
India,  iis  exhibited  in  the  last  Number  of  *  The  Oriental  HeraM^' 
Will  readily  acknowledge  that  the  frontispiece  of  its  flourishing  con- 
dition and  growing  promise^  with  which  we  endeavoured  to  allure 
their  attention,  was  neither  too  boldly  sketched  nor  too  highly  co- 
loured. Commerce  of  such  vast  extent,  and  such  infinite  import- 
ance in  its  effects  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  whom  its  com- 
iponent  commodities  are  produced,  as  well  as  on  the  comfort  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  consumed,  exhibiting  in  its  earliest  stages  so 
many  of  the  indications  of  matured  and  permanent  prosperity,  is  ob- 
viouly  well  deserving  of  every  encouragement  which  sound  policy 
may  sanction,  and  legislative  wisdom  approve.  Unlike  many  othet 
.vents  for  the  products  of  our  industry,  the  demand  for  British  goods 
in  India  is  not  the  spurious  offspring  of  enormous  loans,*  antici- 
jNitin^  the  means  of  the  consumers,  and  cramping  then-  future  ener- 
gies, by  the  embarrassment  of  a  mortgage  never  to  be  redeemed,  but 
the  result  of  a  growing  and  increasing  want,  evinced  by  a  series  of 
honest  transactions,  in  every  one  of  which  a  foir  equivalent  has  been 
given  and  received.  It  might  reasonably  be  imagined  that  a  people^ 
among  whom  the  staple  commodities  of  a  country,  differing  in  so 
itianv  particulars  from  thehr  own,  could  meet,  on  their  first  intro* 
ductton,  with  a  demand  so  ready  and  extensive,  must,  though  not 

*  The  followiiig  is  a  statement  of  loans,  by  means  of  which  our  exports 
to  the  furtons  countries  of  South  America^  to  a  great  extent^  were  pur- 
chased, from  1S22  to  1824: 

Colombia i^,75O,000  Buenos  Ayres . . .  ^1,000^000 

ChiU    1,000,000  Mexico    3,200,000      • 

Peru    1,200,000  Bnall 3,200,000 

OrieniMi  ffermtd.  rd  19.  2  D 
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eukivated  by  all  tlie  mrts  of  dTilised  existence,  at  least  aet  a  due 
value  on  the  ordinary  accommodations  of  life,  and  be  far  removed 
from  that  barbarous  insensibility  to  comfort  and  convenience  oa 
ifbich  the  servants  of  tbe  Company  are,  on  all  fit  occasions,  in- 
structed to  dilate.  Yet,  fallacious  as  the  arguments  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  damp  the  expectations  of  British  enterprise  in  the 
markets  of  India,  have  already  been  proved  to  be,  unfortunately  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  part  of  the  premises  on  which  they 
rested,  were  sufficiently  correct.  The  opportunities  which  the  lart 
15  years  have  afforded  for  estimating  the  future  prospects  of  the 
Indian  trade,  have  prored  to  those  most  interested  in  it,  that  how- 
ever  wide  of  reality,  the  account  furnished  by  the  monopolists,  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Natives  to  consume  articles  of  European  manu- 
facture, the  gauge  of  their  ability  to  pay  for  them  had  been  taken 
with  a  tolerable  approximation  to  precision..  The  state  of  utter 
exhaustion  to  which  the  drain  of  tbe  Company's  investments  had 
heretofore  reduced  the  once  opulent  province  of  Bengal,  and  the  con- 
sequent emaciation  which  the  extortions  of  their  fiscal  system  were 
so  well  calculated  to  perpetuate,  must  indeed  have  furnished  am{^ 
grounds  for  distrusting  the  success  of  the  earlier  speculations. 
Great  as  the  consumption  has  been,  and  regular  as  the  demand  con- 
tinues, when  we  reflect  that  the  people  to  whose  markets  we  have 
been  admitted,  amount  to  a  hundred  millions,  and  that  the  chief 
articles  of  oiur  export  are  clothing,  utensils,  tools,  with  which,  either 
of  home  or  foreign  manu^EK^ture,  no  state  of  society,  removed  one 
degree  above  absolute  barbarism,  can  dispense,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  we  have  already  done  so  much,  but  that  we  have  not  performed 
infinitely  more,  llie  absence  of  all  religious  or  customary  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Natives  to  the  use  of  foreign  goods,  theic 
willingness  to  adopt  ^he  contrivances  of  superior  ingenuity,  and 
their  taste  for  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  life,  being  already 
sufficiently  established,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  by  which  dispositions  so  favourable  are  counter- 
acted and  impeded,  and  the  full  development  of  which  we  have 
teason  to  believe  tbe  trade  susceptible,  not  more  speedily  attained. 
'   The  truth  is,  that  the  demand  for  Indian  goods  in  England  is  by 

B^  means  commensurate  with  the  reciprocal  wants  of  India, 
alf  a  century  ago,  it  was  an  unquestioned  axiom  at  the 
India  House,  and  an  admission  in  all  discussions  on  Indian 
affairs,  that  whatever  changes  might  be  introduced  in  the  com- 
mercial economy  of  the  Company,  or  whatever  abatement  might  take 
place  in  their  exclusive  privileges,  India  must  always  be  an 
exporting  country,  to  be  reimbursed  in  importations  of  gold  and 
silver  by  its  European  correspondents.  On  ^b  theory,  deemed  too 
dear,  for  dqubt,  too  elementary  for  discussion,  the  whole  system  of 
Indi^  legislation,  previous  to  the  year  181S,  was  formed.  Those 
who  presumed  to  question  its  correctness,  were  tbld  that  the  history 
of  Indian  commerce  was  one  uniform  unvarying  illustration  of  ^e 
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j^mMMxm,  itmt  tlie  prddiictions  of  tbat  country  miglit  be  the 
tfal]|ect  of  puidiase,  but  not  of  exckange.  In  the  infbncy  erf  die 
^Mnpaoy^s  trede^  Uie  precious  metals  were  ahnost  the  on^  hiaCm* 
Aei^  of  barter ;  and  among  the  various  phantoms  by  which  ^ef 
^  long  contriTcd  to  baHe  the  competition  of  the  free  traders^*— a- 
drain  of  the  symbols  of  value  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  pre- 
tf ctions.  Amidst  the  obscurity  in  which  the  Asintic  commerce  of 
India,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  is  involved,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  its  nature  and 
extent,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  confidence,  whether  the  de« 
fusion  thus  sanctioned  and  propagated  by  the  Company  was  the 
result  of  actual  ignorance,  or  the  studied  design  of  purblind  poliey. 
To  suppose  that  any  country,  no  matter  how  fevourable  its  climate, 
or  extensive  its  physical  resources,  should,  century  after  century, 
(for  this  was  the  theory,)  export  the  productions  of  its  industry, 
receiving  nothing  in  return  but  bags  of  gold  and  silver  to  be 
hoarded  in  palaces  and  pagodas,  is  so  utterly  irreconcileabk  with 
the  first  principles  of  commercial  economy,  and  betrays  so  de« 
plorable  a  deficiency  of  statistical  information,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  apparent  sincerity  with  which  it  was  embraced,  assent  to  an 
error  so  flagrant  exceeds  credulity.  Yet  it  was  the  received  opinion, 
still  to  be  traced  in  numberless  reports  and  statements  presented  by 
the  Company  to  Parliament,  that,  with  an  insuperable  antipathy  to 
the  consumption  of  foreign  conmiodities,  and  a  positive  prohibition 
oti  their  importation,  India  had  for  centuries  supplied  all  the  marts 
ef  Asia  with  its  unrivalled  productions ;  that  its  stores  were  still 
mimpaired ',  and  that  the  only  limit  to  its  exports  was  in  the  re- 
stricted wants  and  abilities  of  their  consumers.  So  long  as  the 
East  India  Company  continued  to  maintain  their  original  character 
of  merchants,  the  effect  of  thb  error  was  simply  to  circiunscribe 
their  own  transactions  within  a  very  limited  sphere,  and  to  dis* 
courage  all  attempts  at  introducing  our  home  manufactures. 

On  India,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  on  Bengal, — for  our  early 
relations  with  the  Deccan  and  the  Peninsula  were  casuid  and  unim- 
portant,— its  visible  influence  was  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  English  fectory,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly )  the  commer- 
tM  circle  was  completed  by  an  extensive  interchange  of  the  multi- 
ietfieiis  commodities  of  provinces  diversified  by  an  endless  variety 
of  dinmte,  soil,  tillage,  and  manufacture,  by  innumerable  transac- 
tkms  with  all  the  countries  which  lie  between  the  40th  of  north  and 
the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude,  from  Aralna  to  Japan }  and  the 
tfeasuve  which  circulated  from  Calcutta  through  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Mogul  dominions,  giving  life  and  energy  to  their 
internal  industry,  relieved  the  languor  and  exhaustion  which  fol- 
lowed the  iM  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Delhi,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  Mahrattas.  But  as  soon  as  the  simple  mysteries  of  the  counting- 
touse  gave  way  to  dipk>matic  finesse,  and  the  traffic  commenced 
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in  sceptres  and  in  thrones^  when  English  derks  w^ere  -  conveffled 
into  Residents^  and  Residents  into  Dewans  of  Frinces,  whom  they 
dothed  and  stripped  of  Ihe  purple  at  their  whim  ;  whrai  rapacioas 
usurers  took  whole  kingdoms  into  pawn,  leaving  the  soveretgns 
whom  they  defrauded  to  choose  between  their  tender  mercies  and 
the  ferocious  justice  of  a  licentious  soldiery }  the  mistakes  of  the 
'  merchants  trading  to  the  East'  were  felt  in  every  fibre  of  Native 
industry,  in  the  decay  of  trade  and  manufiBu;ture,  the  slovenly  irregu- 
larity of  husbandry,  the  waste  aod  desolation  of  the  country,  the 
ruin  and  beggary  of  the  people.  The  acquisition  of  the  Dewannj 
of  Bengal,  and  the  administration  of  its  territorial  revenue,  had 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company's  servants  a  power  whidi 
they  knew  not  how  to  exercise,  and  which  they  had  every  tempta- 
tion to  abuse.  Accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  receive  gold  and 
silver  from  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  their  investments,  they  had 
unexpectedly  discovered  a  mode  of  provision  which  alone  relieved 
the  difficulties  and  dazzled  the  avarice  of  their  employers,  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  recognise  the  spoil  and  plunder  of  their 
new  dominions  in  a  costly  export,  with  which,  through  the  medium 
of  a  fair  commerce  of  exchange,  London  had  been  long  fami- 
liarized, and  Genoa,  Venice,  Lisbon,  and  Amsterdam,  successively 
excited  the  envy  of  the  world. 

'  But  while  England  gazed  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the 
prodigious  riches  thus  annuallv  poured  into  her  lap,  the  blighted  in- 
dustry of  Bengal  drooped  and  perished.  It  was  not  the  mere  ab- 
straction of  its  produce  which  precipitated  the  ruin  of  that  country 
and  the  confusion  of  the  Company's  affairs  ;  for  had  that  iniquitous 
scheme  of  spoliation  been  conducted  with  ordinary  sagacity,  the  last 
extremity  might  have  been  long  delayed  by  the  m^ral  energies  of 
the  people  acting  on  the  abundant  resources  of  the  country. 

It  was  the  mode,  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  system,  which, 
not  content  with  gathering  harvests  it  had  not  sown,  scattered  and 
dissipated  the  seed.  For  as  soon  as  the  Dewan  of  the  province,  at 
once  minister  of  the  Prince  and  agent  qf  the  Company,  brought  the 
land-revenue  to  the  market  in  his  double  capacity  of  magistrate  and 
merchant,  a  prodigious  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the  sudden  diver- 
sion of  so  much  money  into  a  new  channel,  refuted  the  estimates  of 
the  factory,  and  the  Company's  brokers  wereperplexed  by  the  compe- 
tition of  their  fellow-servants,  under  the  protection  of  the  Dustuok, 
and  of  the  Native  Delals.  In  this  emergency,  it  should  be  stated 
to  the  credit  of  the  Directors  in  England,  that  their  first  sdieme  of 
reform  was  founded  on  an  enlarged  view  of  the  welftire  of  their 
subjects.  Finding  their  trading  capital  employed  against  them- 
selves and  against  the  Natives,  they  came,  in  1773,  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  emancipating  commerce  from  restraint,  and  gave  up  all  use 
of  power  and  influence  in  the  purchase  of  the  two  great  articles  of 
theur  investment,  silk  and  piece-goods.    They  published  an  ordfer 
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in  all  the  principa]  marts  of  Bengal^  by  which  their  servants  were 
directed  to  purchase  those  articles  at  an  equal  and  public  market  price 
firom  the  Native  merchants.  The  fraud,  however,  and  dishonesty 
of  their  own  servants^  soon  frustrated  this  plan  of  benevolent  im- 
provement. The  abuses  which  the  above  order  was  intended  to 
correct,  had  grown  inveterate  by  many  years  of  criminal  indulgence  3 
the  profit  resulting  from  them  was  too  great  to  be  relinquished  on 
the  mere  suggestion  of  distant  and  impotent  authority  -,  and  the 
Presidency  encouraged  the  disregard  of  superior  orders,  by  the  evi- 
dent reluctance  of  their  execution.  Baffled  by  this  general  con- 
spiracy of  those  from  whom  they  were  entitled  to  expect  support, 
the  Directors  were  forced  by  urgent  necessities  at  borne,  and  by  the 
contumacy  of  their  servants  in  India,  to  abandon,  in  mere  self-de- 
fence, the  equitable  policy  of  commercial  freedom,  and  revert  to  the 
old  system  of  preference  and  pre-emption.  They  declare  that, '  un- 
willing as  we  are  to  return  to  the  former  coercive  system  of  pro- 
viding an  investment,  or  to  abridge  that  freedom  of  commerce  which 
has  been  so  lately  established  in  Bengal,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
finding  it  •ur  indispensable  duty  to  strike  at  the  root  of  an  evil 
which  has  been  so  severely  felt  by  the  Company,  and  which  can  no 
longer  be  supported,  we  hereby  direct  that  all  persons  whatever, 
in  the  Company's  service  or  under  our  protection,  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, by  public  advertisement,  from  trading  in  any  of  those  articles 
which  compose  our  investment,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  on  ac- 
count of,  and  for  the  East  India  Company,  until  our  investment  is 
completed.*^  It  were  needless  to  explain,  in  lengthened  detail,  the 
operations  of  this  compendious  scheme  for  checking  the  industry 
and  squandering  the  resources  of  a  flourishing  country.  It  will  be 
miflScient  to  ^fk  concisely  the  succession  of  injurious  measures 
by  which  the  manufiEicturers  of  Bengal  were  ruined,  and  the  peasantry 
reduced  to  beggary.  1.  For  many  consecutive  years  a  great  export 
of  Indian  merchandise  was  brought  to  £urc^,  for  which  no  equi- 
valent in  money  or  in  goods  retumed.  2.  To  preserve  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  fair  transaction,  the  land-revenue  was  emptoyed  iti 
the  purchase  of  this  investment.  3.  Opium,  saltpetre,  and  salt 
were  monoplised,  in  order  to  increase  the  funds  applicable  to  this 
object  4.  The  filatures  of  silk  were  seized  by  the  Company ;  and 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  weavers  of  Spital  fields,  the  Indian 
tmanuiacturers  were  compelled  by  express  orders  from  England  to 
employ  their  capital  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material  5.  The 
manufacturers  of  cotton  piece-goods,  for  which  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dacca  were  once  celebrated,  and  which  had  loi^  been 
esteemed  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  were  reduced  into  subjec- 
tion by  compulsory  advances  of  money,  the  repayment  of  which 
was  enforced  by  the  arbitrary  violence  of  extents. 

The  obvious  effects  of  this  convulsive  struggle  of  bankrupt  power 
to  preserve  the  temporary  appearances  of  credit  and  prosperity,  was 

*  Report  of  a  Conmuttee  on  the  Afiiurt  of  India,  1783. 
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t^prodoc^a  ckaoge  in  the  condition  of  India^  more  rapid  and  €K|enf> 
m^  than  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  other  country  in  th* 
workL  To  the  cheerful  hum  of  manufacturing  industry^  whidi  onc^ 
xeso^nded  through  cities  long  famed  for  their  magnificence  aad 
^nealth^ — to  the  husy  traffic  by  which  the  merchants  of  all  Asia  were 
attracted  to  the  i^rs  and  markets  of  Bengal, — ^to  that  whdesopi^ 
division  of  labour,  by  which  all  the  articles  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  produce  were  rapidly  advancing  to  a  state  of  unrivalled 
perfection, — a  dull  uniform  inactivity  succeeded,  pervading  the  whole 
extent  of  those  once  flourishing  regions;  thousands  of  skilfid 
^urtisans  were  driven  by  the  cravings  of  hunger  to  the  fields,  and  the 
same  hands  which  tilled  the  plantations  of  opium,  mulberry,  and 
indigo,  wove  the  cotton  rag  which  covered  the  wretdied  cultivator's 
Joins.  Instead  of  ao  annual  export  of  those  fabrics  for  which  India 
was  once  celebrated  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  which 
were  so  long  the  object  of  jealously  in  London,  Manchester,  Nor- 
^ch,  and  Glasgow,  the  home-bound  Indiaman  is,  for  the  most  part^ 
freighted  with  cargoes  of  raw  agricultural  produce,  sugar,  cotton, 
silk,  rice,  &c.,  exchanged  in  India  for  the  very  same  manu^tures 
which  Europe  formerly  received  from  her.  Had  this  revolution 
taken  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commercial  competition,  or  had 
ithe  laws  by  which  our  intercourse  with  India  is  regulated,  been 
framed  on  a  principle  of  considerate  liberality,  perhaps  no  state  of 
things  could  be  more  advantageous,  either  to  the  superior  or  the  de* 
pendent  country.  Blessed  with  an  exuberant  fertility  of  soil,  to 
which  almost  all  the  productions  of  the  tropics  are  indigenous,  tf 
Ae  resources  of  India  were  fairly  developed,  England,  by  the  pre* 
ference  whiqh  dominion  confers,  might,  without  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  freedom,  become  once  more  ^ft  emporium  of 
the  world.  The  regular  activity  which  the  boundless  consumptuA 
<of  India,  if  relieved  from  the  monopoly  by  which  it  is  now  oppressed^ 
would  diffuse  in  our  manu&cturing  districts,  might  free  us  from  the 
iccurrence  of  those  dreadful  storms  of  distress  in  which  exterior  com*" 
fi^  and  respectability  are  now  periodically  wrecked.  India  would  be 
repaid  in  the  circulation  of  capita],  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts  of  USt^ 
and  the  consolations  of  religion  j  all  of  which  inestimable  Uessinga 
ire  now  sacrificed  to  the  churlish  illiberality  of  a  mean  and  meroenary 
Bionopoly. 

In  estimating  the  real  value  of  our  connection  with  India,  beydttd 
dl  doubt,  the  primary  and  most  important^consideration  is  the  state 
of  theimport  trade.  Itmust  beobvious  to  the  most  superficiid  inquiier^ 
that  the  sale  of  our  manufactures  in  India,  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
rq^ulated  by  the  amount  of  our  own  consumption  of  Indian  produce* 
The  laws,  therefore,  by  which  improvements,  whether  in  the  gro^ 
or  preparation  of  the  articles  which  we  import,  are  delayed  or  prevent-^ 
ed,  may  justly  be  considered  an  object  of  public  concern.  There  is,  in 
tad,  no  class  of  men  engaged  in  trade,  whether  merchants,  manu<> 
&ctttrers,  or  artisans,  who  have  not  a  deep  and  serious  interest  in  the 
full  devek>pment  of  our  resources  in  the  East.    Looking  at  the. 
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proUbitory  p<diey  fjS  Ibe  Contliientd  States^  and  the  systooi  of  re— 
talintion  which  America^  though  late,  lias  deKberately  adopted,  theve 
is  no  other  point  to  which  the  mind  can  turn  with  satisfaction,  or 
rest  with  any  prospect  of  probable  compensation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sim|^  detail  of 
hcts  relative  to  this  important  subfect,  we  beg  of  them  to  remember, 
that  if,  in  our  previous  remarks,  we  have  spoken  in  disparagement 
of  the  present  ability  of  India  to  repay  us,  in  her  own  productions, 
for  our  supplies  of  manu^tured  goods,  we  have  done  so  merely  in 
the  spirit  of  comparison  between  the  actual  and  possible  extension 
of  the  import  trade.  Thwarted,  impeded,  deteriorated,  as  they  are, 
by  the  unworthy  system  of  excluding  British  capital,  British  in- 
dustry, and  British  ingenuity  from  India,  as  well  as  by  the  disgrace- 
ful preference  shown  to  the  produce  of  less  deserving  colonies,  we 
shall  still  find  that  the  chief  articles  of  Indian  export  *  are  in  con- 
stant and  regular  demand,  and  that  as  materials  on  which  our 
own  industry  and  that  of  foreigners  is  employed,  or  as  luxuries  in 


*  The  following  are  extracted  at  random,  from  a  printed  price, 
current,  as  being  common  and  constant  articles  of  import  by  private 
traders: 


Pepper,  Black. 

—  Sumatra. 

White. 

Saltpetre. 

Rice,  Ben||ral^  Patna. 

Patchery. 

CaiBjphor. 
Cardemom^^Malabar. 

Ceylon. 

Cassia,  Lignea. 

Buds. 

Catechu,  or  Terra  Japonica. 
China  Root. 
Cinnabar  or  Vermilion. 
Cinnamon. 
Cloves,  Amboyna. 
'  Bourbon. 
Cochineal. 
Coculus  Indicns. 
Colomba  Root. 
Cotton  Wool. 
Coffee. 
Cubebv. 

Draffon's  Blood. 
Elephant's  Teeth. 
Ga&nffa  Root. 
Galls. 
Ginger. 
Gum  Ammomac. 

—  Animi. 


Gum  Arabic. 

Aijsafoetida. 

-  Benjamin. 

—  Gamboge. 
— —  Kino. 
— -Myrrii. 

— —  Ohbanum. 
Indifl;o. 
Lac  Dye. 
Lac  Lake. 
Rice,  Moongy. 
Aloes,  Cape. 

Hepatic 

-Anise^seedf ,  S^m*. 

Bee's  wax. 

Borax,  India. 

Mace. 

Mother-of-pearl  shells. 

Mnniut. 

MnsK,  China. 

Nutmegs. 

Oil  Ci^apttta. 

—  Cassia. 

—  Castor. 

—  Cinnamon. 

—  Cloves. 

—  Cocoa-nut. 

—  Mace. 
Rhubarb. 
Safflower. 
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which  superfluous  wealth  is  dispensed,  on  their  preparation,  c^rria 
and  sale,  immense  multitudes  are  dependent. 

The  annexed  is  a  Statement  of  the  Total  Official  Falue  of  the  /mportt 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  fiom  the  East  Inmes  and  China,  together  teitk 
the  Mauritiui. 


Yean. 

Eart  India  Com- 
paDy*8  TYade. 

PrlTateltede. 

TotU. 

1814 

^£3,986,523 

je2,311,863 

£6,298,386 

1815 

3,948,794 

4,089,942 

8.038,736 

1816 

4,591,172 

3,719,525 

8,310,697 

1817 

4,094,225 

3,593,053 

7,""'"*78 

1818 

2,944,626 

4,393,063 

7,       n 

1819 

3,244,431 

4,293,132 

7,          53 

1820 

3,907,789 

3,654,858 

7,          47 

1821 

3,892,805 

2,340,766 

6,       n 

1822 

3,160,742 

1,945,658 

5,           )0 

1823 

3,636,196 

3,282,344 

6,          40 

1824 

3,618,425 

3,693,930 

.7,          S5 

1825 

3,469,433 

3,112,625 

6,          S8 

1826 

3,696,960 

4,305,878 

8,          }8 

13)48,192,121 

13)44,736,637 

92,928,758 

Average 

per  ann. 

3,707,086 

3,441,280 

• 

The  first  column  of  the  above  statement  of  the  official  value  of 
the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  is  manifestly  intended  fcir 
concealment.  For  what  possible  purpose  but  to  mystify  and  mis- 
lead, does  the  Honourable  Company  persevere  in  confounding  their 
trade  to  China  with  that  to  India,  in  which  they  are  met  with  the 
active  competition  of  the  free  traders  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
among  the  imports,  for  the  value  of  which  the  Company  take  credit 
in  this  account,  all  the  tea  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  included. 
Of  this  not  one  pound  is  imported  by  free  merchants  ;  their  trade 
with  China  is  as  distinct  from  their  relations  with  India,  as  our  trade 
with  Portugal  is  from  our  trade  with  France  ;  but  the  Honourable 
Company  are  chartered  as  merchants  trading  to  the  Eastland  therefore 
they  must  appear  to  trade  whether  they  do  so  or  not.  For  the  last 
fifty  years  they  have  had  no  real  commerce  with  India  \  with  China 
they  do  carry  on  commerce  on  principles  the  most  illiberal  and  un- 
just to  others,  though  sufficiently  profitable  to  themselves ;  and  the 


Saffo,  Malacca. 

Sal  Ammoniac. 

Senna. 

Seed  Lac. 

Shell  Lac. 

Stick  Lac,  Siam. 

Suffar. 

Soy. 

Silk,  raw  and  waste. 


Tamarinds,  Java. 
Tin,  Banca. 
Tortoise^ell. 
Tormeric,  China. 

Java. 

Bengal. 

Wood,  Ebouy. 
■  Japan. 

'  Saunders. 
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Hems  of  thto  trade  they  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  set  off  agaiiift 
the  prosperous  account  of  the  free  traders. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  from  the  quantity  as  from  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  imports  from  India,  that  instruction  is  to  he 
derived.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enter  into  a  minute  examina-  ' 
tion  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  present  system  of  exclusion  on 
each  particular  article  of  Indian  export,  but  some  of  them  deserve  a 
separate  notice }  and  preparatory  to  the  remarks  which  we  have  to  ' 
make  upon  this  subject,  we  request  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
subjoined  statement  of  the  relative  value  of  the  produce  of  India,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world  : 


ARTICLES. 


s 


Indigo,  per  lb. . . 
CottoD,  per  lb. . . 
Rice,  per  cwt.  .. 
Tobacco,  per  lb. 

RawSUk,  perib 

Sugar,  per  cwt 

Sugar^candy,  per  cwt 
Cochineal,  per  lb  . . . 

Oinger  per  cwt 

Turmenc,  per  cwt . . 

Coffee,  per  cwt 

Hide8,Ox&Cow,p.lb. 


d. 
10  9 

0  5 
20  0 

0  2 
20 
37 
39 

2 

20 

30  0 
34  0 

0  6 


s,  d. 

0  H 

45  0 


*.  d. 
0  10 

39  0 


s.  d. 


t,  d. 


36  0 

0  7 


0  8| 


d.s.  d. 


10 


s.  d.t,  d. 
9  6 
0  6i 


40  0 


38 


0  7f 
49  0 


160 
81  0 


40  0 
11* 


—   40 
150 


-  12  0 
039 


38 


The  first  commodity  specified  in  the  above  extract,  to  which  we 
beg  to  refer,  is  Indigo.  In  the  management  of  this  dye,  the  East 
India  Company  does  not  much  interfere.  The  cultivation  of  the  in- 
digoiera,  from  which  it  is  extracted,  demands  only  a  small  invest- 
ment of  capital :  though  precarious,  it  is  subject  to  no  overwhelming 
or  ruinous  risk,  requires  but  little  superintendance,  is  not  burthened 
by  heavy  duties  or  imposts,  aud  receives,  in  a  degree,  the  benefit  of 
European  skill  and  capital.  The  indigofera  is  indigenous  in  India^ 
whence  it  was  transplanted  to  America,  and  there,  under  superior 
management  and  skill,  it  speedily  exceUed  the  produce  of  its  native 
soiL  Europeans,  induced  by  the  consideration  of  the  trifiing  hazard^ 
to  which  their  fortunes  would  be  exposed  in  the  growth  and  manu* 
iacture  of  an  article  requiring  so  small  an  outlay,  commenced  its, 
cultivation  about  40  years  ago.  There  are  now  in  Bengal  309  nui* 
nufactories  of  indigo  for  exportation,  of  which  37  only  are  conducted 
by  Natives.^  The  average  quantity  produced  in  Bengal  is  8,O0O,O0Q 
pounds.  In  1786,  the  import  of  it  into  this  country  was  345,000  lbs. ; 
]Q  1836,  it  was  7*673,710  lbs.  Four-fifths  of  the  consumption  ct 

•  See  *  Free  Trade  and  Colonisation  of  India,'  p.  8. 
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M^itopt,  AAht  and  Aiiiericil>  are  supplied  from  India  3  and  aU  B«i*> 
gal  ind^o  is  better  than  all  Spanish  American  indigo  by  12  per  oeot. 
The  supmority  of  the  Bengal  indigo  is  so  universally  acknowledged, 
ibat  it  forces  itself  into  countries  where  fiscal  systems  of  most  rigid 
prohibition  prevail  -,  and  Monsieur  Rodet,  the  intelligent  author  of 
the  *  Traits  du  Commerce  Ext^rieur/  tells  us,  that  though  this  article 
is  charged  at  Calcutta,  on  exportation,  with  a  duty  of  10  sicca  ru- 
pees per  maund,  yet  the  manufacturers  of  France  annually  consume 
$000  chests,  in  preference  to  any  which  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.* 

'  There  is  perhaps,'  says  Burke,  in  his  account  of  the  Europeaa 
settlements  in  America,  '  no  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  so 
large  profits  may  be  made  upon  so  moderate  a  fund  as  that  of  in- 
digo ',  and  there  is  no  country  in  which  this  manufacture  can  be 
carried  on  to  such  advantage  as  in  Carolina,  where  the  climate  is 
healthy,  provisions  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  every  thing  necessary 
for  that  business,  to  be  had  with  the  greatest  ease. 

'  To  do  justice  to  the  Carolinians,  they  have  not  neglected  these 
advantages }  and  if  they  continue  to  improve  them  with  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  have  begun,  and  attend  diligently  to  the  quality 
of  their  goods,  they  must  naturally  and  necessarily  come  to  supply 
the  whole  consumption  of  the  world  with  this  commodity,  and  con* 
scquently  make  their  country  the  richest,  as  it  is  the  pleasantest  and 
most  fertile  part,  of  the  British  dominions.* 

The  simple  introduction  of  European  management  into  India^ 
has  refuted  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  M.  BxKict  tells  us, 
tiiat,  of  777*6^  kilogrames  of  indigo,  the  average  quantity  imported 
into  BVance  during  the  four  years  ending  in  1823,  were — 

Superfine  indigo  of  Bengal 99,000 

Ditto                        do 617,600 

Ordinary                   do 48,000 

Madras  and  Coromandel 31,600 

Ouatamala 81,627 

777,627 
Of  the  consumption  of  France,  therefore,  seven-eighths  are  the  pro« 
doction  of  our  Indian  possessions,  imported  either  direct  from  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  or  purchased  at  the  sales  in  London.  When  we  have 
added  the  assurance  of  the  able  author  of  free  trade  andcolonisatioB 
itt  India,  that  a  property  worth  2,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  has 
been  erected  by  the  skill,  cajntal,  and  enterprise  of  British*bom  sob- 
jects  living  in  India  on  iufferance,  we  have  completed  the  pictnie 
ai  the  trade  in  indigo. 

The  next  article  to  which  we  beg  to  advert,  is  that  of  Cotton 
Wool.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  items  of  our  India  import  j 
and  on  its  importance  to  our  manufiustures,  it  is  unnecefisary 
to  dwell.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  took  occasion,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the    '  Oriental    Herald,*    to  controvert   an 

•  TrMt€  du  Commerce  Ext^rieur,  p.  143.    Paris  (1826). 
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opinon  btdly  deditfed  by  Mr.  Huiki^iBon,  tfuH  tbe  ii^ary  inOtoM 
ftt  us  by  the  new  Ameriean  tariff,  mig bt  be  a?eiifi;ed  and  cooapen-r 
aatedby  the  exclusive  use  of  tbe  cotton,  rice,  and  tobaoeo,  ofour  £Sa8l 
India  poesesaions.  We  then  said,  that  if  that  scheme  of  puerile  rela^ 
fiation  vere  adopted,  the  immedtate  deteriiNration  ofour  cotton  goods 
vouU  cause  us  to  repent  of  the  foolish  experiment.  On  rderenocr 
to  ^  London  price^current  of  tbe  SSth  of  October,  we  find  that 
idie  best  East  India  cottons,  whether  Bengal,  Madras  or  Surat,  ate 
in£eri<Mr  in  value  to  the  worst  that  are  brought  firom  any  other 
country  -,  they  are  of  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  cotton  of 
Berbice,  50  per  cent,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Spanish  Main,  100  per  ceoC 
to  that  c^  Egypt  and  Pernambucco.  But  the  most  instructive  com- 
parison is  with  Bourbon,  the  cotton  of  which  small,  bsignificant^ 
and  comparatively  barren  island,  is  full  120  per  cent,  superior  to 
that  grown  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  most  fertile  counirj 
in  the  world  !  On  this  head,  we  cannot  do  better  than  avail  our- 
selves of  tbe  assistance  of  a  writer  whose  accuracy  and  means  of 
information  are  unquestionable,  and  who  has  the  happy  jfacility  of 
compressing  his  &cts  and  arguments  into  a  smaller  space  than  anj 
other  author  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 

*  In  1814,  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  India,  was  9,650,318  lbs.  -,  in  1818  it  rose  to  67,456,411  lbs*  $ 
but  afterwards  Mi  off  greatly  from  this  amount,  and,  in  189<(^ 
was  only  21,187,900  lbs.  The  cause  c^tbis  is  obvious  enough ;  thm 
rude  produce  of  unassisted  Native  industry  is  wholly  incapable  of 
competing  with  the  improved  produce  of  European  industry  in  tbe 
difierent  colonies  in  America.  To  what  is  this  inferiority  to  be  at-> 
tributed,  but  to  this  ? — that  die  skill  of  Europeans  is  directed  to  the 
culture  and  preparation  of  all  these  varieties,  while  the  East  India 
eotton  is  left  to  tbe  rude  and  slovenly  industry  of  the  Native  'm» 
habitants ;  in  fcict,  no  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  improve 
the  produce  of  India.  It  is  grown,  prepared  and  brought  to  marfcefe 
just  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  all  likelihood  three 
thousand.  The  soil  and  climate  of  India  must  not  be  blamed  fi^r 
this;  they  are  equal  in  cf^ability  to  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
tropical  world,  and  superior  to  the  greatest  number.  Cotton  is  not 
an  article  of  difficult  production,  or  one  requiring  a  ci4)ricM)us  se* 
lection  of  soil  and  climate ;  a  moderate  share  of  skilful  culture  is 
sufficient  to  bring  it  to  perfection  in  any  soil  of  competent  fertility 
and  suitableness,  in  North  and  South  America,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Asia«  from  the  equator  to  the  30th  degree  of  latitude,  on  both  sides 
of  it,  and  in  longitude  from  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  one  side^ 
round  to  the  Mauritius  on  the  other.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
not  British-born  subjects  engage  in  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  sanae 
manner  in  which  they  engage  in  the  culture  and  mamrfacture  of 
indigo  >  The  answer  is  easy. 

*  The  quantity  of  British  capital  which  is  allowed  under  existinfi^ 
regulations  to  benefit  th^  agriculture  of  India>  is  comparatively 
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irilliiig/aiid  it  is  more  JEMlvantageously  employed  in  producing  indigD 
tiian  in  improving  cotton  :  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land  are  sufBcienl 
to  invest  a  large  ci^ital  in  indigo,  and  a  very  small  number  of  £u* 
ropeans  is  sufficient  for  superintendance.  Thousands  of  acres  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  same  investment  of  cotton  ^  from  the  small 
number  of  Europeans,  there  could  be  no  adequate  superintendance 
over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country,  and  there  could  be  no  security 
against  depredation  in  a  commodity  fax  more  liable  to  it  than  the 
other.  Moreover,  to  improve  the  cotton  of  India,  the  present  an- 
nual and  coarse  varieties  must  be  supplanted  by  perennial  and  finer 
ones, — a  circumstance  which  would  occasion  a  complete  revolution 
in  this  branch  of  husbandry,  a  revolution  which  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  European  proprietors  or  their  tenants  ^  besides  all  this,  the 
introduction  of  expensive  machinery  both  for  cleaning  and  packing 
would  be  necessary.  What  European  in  his  senses,  holding  land 
at  a  high  rent  from  a  Native  proprietor,  from  year  to  year,  in  a  country 
where  no  civil  suit  is  brought  to  trial  under  tfiree  years  from  its 
institution,  and  often  not  imder  seven^  and  where  by  law  he  may  be 
removed  fVom  his  property  for  ever  with  or  without  offence,  would 
enter  upon  so  precarious  a  speculation  ?'^ 

This  is  the  present  state  of  the  culture  of  a  conunodity  in  India, 
which,  we  were  told  by  the  late  Colonial  Minister,  was  to  supersede 
the  produce  of  Georgia  and  New  Orleans.  A  similar  good-fortune 
was  foretold  for  Indian  tobacco  and  Indian  rice  :  the  former  of  which, 
destined  to  drive  that  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Cuba  from  the 
market,  is  now  at  2d.  per  lb.  -,  the  latter  full  50  per  cent  inferior  to 
the  rice  of  Carolina.  When  we  consider  that  the  first  step  in  the 
improvement  of  these  articles  cannot  be  taken  until  the  year  I83S, 
perhaps  the  ostentatious  menace  of  prohibition,  into  which  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  was  inadvertently  betrayed,  will  be  considered  a  little  prema- 
ture ;  and  we  make  no  doubt,  that  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow,  as  well  as  the  slaves  of  snuff  and  cigars,  will  think  it 
better  to  coax  than  to  irritate  their  American  purveyors. 

In  describing  the  process  by  which  the  province  of  Bengal  was 
Ifiud  waste,  we  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  interference  of  the  Com- 
pany in  the  culture  and  manuracture  of  Silk.  Our  readers  may 
probably  have  imagined  that  it  was  somewhat  disingenuous  to  re- 
late this  antiquated  wrong  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  present  com- 
plaint. But  what  must  they  think  of  the  system  of  the  Honourable 
Conipany,  when  they  are  told  that  the  acts  which,  in  1783,  were  de- 
nounced by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  fruit  of 
boundless  avarice  and  rapacity,  have,  by  mere  negligence,  to  use  the 
mildest  terra,  been  allowed  to  continue  until  now  ? 

The  whole  of  the  silk  filatures  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  the  monopoly  regulations  enacted  in  1793  were  in  force  until 
the  month  of  July  last,  when,  urged  by  the  repeated  remonstrances 

•  See  '  Free  Trade  and  Coloninaion  of  India.* 
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nf  the  meicliaiits  eogaged  in  the  East  Indk  Tnide,  the  Board  of 
CoDtrol  compelled  the  Directors  to  send  out  orders  to  modify  them. 
'  They  claim,'  says  the  author  of  '  Free  Trade  and  Colonisation,*  /  a 
Tight  of  levying  extents  as  exercised  by  the  Crown  in  revenue  cases 
in  this  country  !  By  advances  to  the  peasantry  in  the  silk  districts, 
and  making  them  their  debtors,  they  had,  in  reality,  rendered  the 
cultivators  and  manufacturers  completely  subservient  to  them  ^ 
jeduced  them,  in  short,  to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  Russian 
serfs  or  villains.  Owing  to  thb  state  of  things,  and  the  prohibition 
on  the  part  of  Europeans  to  hold  lands,  every  attempt  made  by 
private  individuals  to  invest  their  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
ends  in  ruin,  and  the  virtual  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  Company 
has  beeen  established,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  increased 
quantity  of  imports  during  the  last  six  years  has  arisen  chiefly  out 
of  indirect  importations  from  China  by  private  individuals,  conse- 
quent upon  the  just  and  politic  improvements  made  in  the  silk  trade 
in  thb  country.  In  the  year  1826,  there  is  an  increase  beyond 
1814  of  no  less  than  673,747  lbs.,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  China 
silk  imported  from  Singapore.* 

We  now  come  to  an  article  more  impprtant,  perhaps,  than  any 
which  we  have  hitherto  considered — Sugar,  the  great  staple  of  the 
tropical  world.  The  discriminating  duty  by  whicn  the  L^slature, 
in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy,  has  granted  a 
preference  to  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  were,  of  itself,  sufiS- 
cient  discouragement  to  its  cultivation  in  India.  There,  however, 
the  sugar  cane  is  indigenous  -,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Heber,  that,  in  the  whole  range  of  country,  from  Dacca  to  Delhi, 
and  thence  through  the  greater  pan  of  Rajpootana  and  Malwah, 
the  raising  of  sugar  is  as  usual  a  part  of  husbandry  as  turnips  or 
potatoes  in  England.* 

The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  East 
Indies,  in  1814,  was  only  43,789  cwt.^  but,  in  1826,  it  was  342,853 
-cwt.  i  of  this  prodigious  increase,  186,245  cwt.  is  the  produce  of 
the  Mauritius,  from  which  petty  and  comparatively  sterile  island  we 
receive  more  sugar  than  from  the  whole  of  British  India,  with  its 
«rea  of  600,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  of  a  hundred 
millions  !  In  1823,  the  duties  on  Mauritius  sugars  were  equalized 
with  those  on  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  >  but,  as  the  great 
increase  had  taken  place  before  that  time,  viz.,  in  1820,  it  cannot 
Burly  be  ascribed  to  that  assimilation.  *  A  new  soil,  unexhausted 
by  the  bad  husbandry  inseparable  from  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
%ugar,  the  labour  of  cheap  slaves,  the  introduction  of  European 
machinery,  and  the  superintendance  of  European  resident  pro^ 
prietors,  are  the  true  causes.  The  Mauritius  sugar  was,  at  first,  of 
a  very  inferior  quality,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  so  still. 

'  The  best  is  now  superior  to  the  best  Bengal  sugar,  the  only  de^ 
«  Bishop  Heber's  Jonma),  vol.  ii. 
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^Daring  the  last  eight  years,  there  have  been  sent  to  the  islands 
lyf  Bonrbon  and  Mauritius,  but  chiefty  to  the  latter,  by  a  single 
iron-founder,  Mr.  \yilUam  Fawcett  of  Liverpool,  no  less  than  206 
sugar-mill^,  the  greater  number  of  them  with  steam-engines  at- 
tached. To  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  not  one  has 
been  sent — no  such  improvements  are  introduced  there  !  Here  the 
sugar-cane  continues  to  be  grown  by  the  same  rude  husbandry,  and 
Migar  manufactured  by  the  same  miserable  processes  as,  in  all  hu* 
man  probability,  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  land  belongs,  ex* 
elusively,  to  the  Natives.  Ewopean  skill  and  capital  are  carefully 
and  systematically  excluded ;  and  as  long  as  this  impolitic  and  ab- 
sord  restraint  continues,  the  sugars  of  India  will  be  inferior,  and 
viO  be  costly ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether,  if  India  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  which  is  now  employed  against  it,  it  would  be  capable,  wiA 
alt  its  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  extent,  and  free  labour,  of  com* 
peting  with  the  British  West  Indies.  Unquestionably  it  would  not 
with  those  portions  of  tropical  America  possessed  of  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate equal  to  its  own. 

*  Again  :  As,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  it  may  be  asked,  why  Euro^ 
pean  skill  is  not  at  present  applied  to  the  production  of  sugar  as  it 
18  to  that  of  indigo  ?  The  reason  is  very  obvious :  more  skill  and 
more  capital  are  required  in  the  one  pursuit  than  in  the  other  y  the 
culture  of  the  indigo  plant  is  simple,  and  the  returns  rapid ;  that  of 
Ibe  sugar-cane  complex  and  tedious.  An  indigo  crop  is  reaped  in 
three  months  from  the  time  of  sowing  -,  a  crop  of  sugar-cane  is 
Cable  to  a  depredation  in  an  open,  unfenced,  and  unprotected  coun- 
try  3  one  of  indigo  to  hardly  any  at  all.  Indigo  works,  caimble  of 
producing  yearly  10,OOOZ.  worth  of  the  dye,  may  be  constructed  for 
libotit  700{.  Sugar  works  capable  of  yielding  a  produce  of  equal  value, 
would  require  an  investment  of  capital  to  the  amount  of  34,000^. 
Who  would  invest  such  a  capital  in  a  country  where  he  can  neither 
bny  nor  sell  land,  nor  receive  security  upon  it ;  where  the  judge 
imd  the  magistrate  are  hostile,  because  labouring  under  the  usQsl 
prejudices  and  delusion  of  their  caste,  and  where  the  administratioiL 
of  justice  is  in  such  a  state  that  the  appeal  to  it  is  nearly  hopeless  V* 

We  have  thus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  able  author,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  acknowledgment,  and  whose  short  pithy  essay  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  our  readers,  placed  before  them  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  productions  of  Indian  labour  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  some  parts  of 
Africa  and  Europe.  The  details  into  wbidi  we  have  gone  respect- 
ing the  principal  articles  of  Indian  export,  might  be  usefully  ex- 
tended to  the  inferior  commodities,  of  which  a  list  has  been  already 
given.    SnffioieBl  however,  has,  we  trust,  beea  done  to  direct  tte 

•  See '  Free  trade  and  Colonisation  of  India,'  p.  14. 
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iaqiiirie»  of  those  iRpho  are  ioterestod  in  the  putnifnt  peotpeiHy  of 
tnA»,  to  the  growing  importance  of  our  connection  wkh  Undine 
How  can  we  expect  any  conslderaWe  increase  of  onr  own  expert 
trade  to  that  coontrjr^  if  we  cranip  and  fetter  its  internal  enereies  bjr 
lawis^  which  deteriorate  and  spoil  the  only  coamodities  wmeh  ii 
can  give  us  in  return  >  There  is  no  branch  of  domestic  mdaeirf 
which  does  not  suffer  from  ^s  short-sighted  system,  of  preferences^ 
pre-emptions,  protecting  duties,  monopolies,  and  exdnsioa.  The 
weavers  of  Spitalfields,  the  cotton-spinners  of  Manchester,  the  bm^ 
M^u^turers  of  cloths  at  Leeds,  and  of  shawls  at  Norwich,  the 
people  of  Birmmgham  and  of  Sheffield,  the  shipowners  and  ship- 
builders of  London,  the  innumerable  intermediate  agents,  »er«( 
dumts,  brokers,  foctors,  shop-keepers,  and  others,  by  whose  im* 
strumentality  the  productions  of  the  East  would  be  distributed  to 
Ae  community,  have  all  a  deep  and  serious  interest,  in  the  applica^ 
tSon  to  our  trade  with  Asia,  of  the  sound  principles  of  commercial 
freedom.  To  the  people  at  large,  the  increase  of  the  acoonunoda^ 
tions  of  life,  which  would  immediately  follow  the  adoption  of  a  hbenl 
policy  in  this  respect,  independently  of  all  considerations  of  justice 
and  humanity,  is  abundant  incentive  to  active  and  earnest  exertion. 
Men  whose  conduct  is  actuated  by  the  higher  motives  of  enlafged 
benevolence,  here  surely  have  glorious  opportunities  of  indulgence. 
To  a  heart  really  warmed  by  the  suggestions  of  disinterested  phi- 
lanthropy, no  prospect  can  be  more  consolatory  or  encouraging; 
than  that  of  civilising,  improving,  and,  by  the  bland  allurements  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  converting  a  hundred  millions  of  fellow-creatures^ 
sunk  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  ignorance,  misery,  and  vice,  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  and  a  due  sense  of 
.the  dignity  of  their  own  nature. 

The  enthusiasts  and  tlie  zealots  may  rave  and  dogmatise  as  £hey 
list ;  experience  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  men, 
that  the  only  mode  of  extirpating  the  degrading  superstitions  by 
which  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos  are  enslaved,  is  to  bring  them  into 
a  close  and  intimate  relation  with  ourselves,  not  by  the  Intemperate 
importunity  of  studied  and  advertised  instruction,  nor  by  the  cold 
solemnity  of  the  dull  durbar,  but  by  that  gradual  interchange  d 
good  offices  and  unrestrained  connnunication  of  ideas,  which  imper- 
ceptibly, but  certainly,  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

When  interest,  and  liberality,  and  expedience,  and  justice,  and 
policy,  and  religion,  combine,  is  it  possible  that  the  naerdiants,  the 
moridists,  the  statesmen,  the  priesthood  of  England,  can  be  deaf  to 
the  earnest  appeal  of  India  for  justice  ?  O  for  a  Burke^  to  unfold 
the  grievances  of  an  injured  people,  and  to  enlist  all  the  best  fed- 
ings  of  oUr  nature  in  the  cause  !  Little  did  that  great  man  think, 
when  wasting  the  remnant  of  a  long  life  in  the  obscurities  and  in- 
tricacies of  Sue  Indian  detail,  that  afier  his  death,  near  half  a  cen- 
tury would  elapse  before  the  wrongs  which  roused  his  commisera- 
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tton  to  more  than  mortal  eloquence,  would  be  redressed.  Uxor 
Hi,  indeed^  to  leave  the  high  ground  on  which  he  would  have 
rented  thia  great  question  of  policy  and  dominion,  and  to  degrade  it 
mto  a  paltry  calculation  of  conmiercial  gain.  But  the  commercial 
prospects  of  a  country  like  England,  and  the  prosperity  of  such  a 
world  as  India,  whether  in  a  moral  or  a  political  point  of  view,  are 
objects  of  the  highest  concern.  They  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  improvident  provisions  of  a  charter,  no  matter  by  what  solem- 
nities ratified  and  sealed.  The  renewal  of  this  charter,  or  the  abro- 
gation of  the  authority  now  exercised  under  it,  must  soon  become 
tile  subject  of  long  and  anxious  debate.  Never  were  more  im- 
portant interests  at  stake  ;  never  was  opposition  to  a  just  and  libe- 
ral system  so  completely  organised ;  on  no  subject  of  public  discus- 
sion has  ignorance  so  universally  prevailed.  For  us,  it  shall  be  our 
endeavour  to  prepare  those  who  are  interested  in  the  result,  with  a 
body  of  fieu^ts  and  arguments,  which  will  enable  them  to  see  through 
the  sophistries  of  the  monopolists  of  Leadenhall-street ;  being  inlly 
convinced  that  he  who  contributes,  no  matter  in  how  trifiing  a  de- 
gree, to  the  demolition  of  that  stupendous  fabric  of  injustice,  ioa- 
policy,  and  imposture,  the  Commercial  System  of  the  East  India 
Company,  deserves  well  of  his  country,  of  India,  and  of  mankind* 


To  A  Lady*s  Eyes. 

. .  .  .  '  Oculi,  quibus  ignea  oedimt 

Sidera.* 

Ovid,  EpUt.  zz. 

Thb  Heathen,  in  pursuit  of  heavenly  light. 
At  objects  startles  most  that  mostly  shine. 

And,  on  the  test  of  his  astonish'd  sight. 
Concludes  the  brightest  to  be  most  dtoine. 

Sol,  with  the  splendour  of  his  fiery  beam. 
Claims  many  a  Pagan  as  his  devotee ; 

And  nigbt-illuming  Luna  s  mUder  gleam 
Is  oft  adored  as  a  divinity. 

So  with  the  twinkling  stars.     Ah  !  brilliant  Twins 
Of  light  celestial !  should  it  happen  ere. 

That,  to  praise  heaven  or  to  repent  his  sins, 
S<nne  Gentile,  doubting  whether  to  repair 

To  Sun,  or  Moon,  or  Stars,  should  chance  to  stray 

Within  the  compass  of  your  dazzling  view — 
With  what  devotion  would  he  kneel,  and  say, 
^  O  eyes  divinely  bright ! — ^I  worship  You  ! 


B. 
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a  sxstch  of  tbb  lifk  of  toustaint  l'outkrtvbb,  thb 
Hattian  Patriot. 

( JVom  Originai  MmttrUds,) 

*  Nomen  in  ezemplam  lerb  lenrabimiit  dno/ 

MilUn  9d  PmirmL 

If  there  be  any  revolution  witbin  the  last  century,  wbich  origi- 
nated in  motives,  and  whicb  has  been  followed  by  consequences, 
that  demand  our  most  unqualified  approbation,  it  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  St.  Domingo,  'the  first  spot  colonised  by  Europeans  in 
the  Western  hemisphere.*  The  history  of  this  island,  after  its  dis- 
covery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  previously  to  its  establishment  as  an 
independent  state,  exhibits  a  frightful  tissue  of  sanguinary  vicissi- 
tudes. The  barbarous  extirpation  of  its  original  inhabitants }  the 
importation  of  Africans,  forcibly  and  feloniously  dragged  from  their 
native  shores ;  the  oppression,  and  cruelty,  and  barbarous  outrages 
endured  by  one  generation  after  another  of  these  wretched  beipgs ; 
and  the  signal  vengeance  which  was  at  length  inflicted  upon  their 
fiendish  persecutors,  were  not  effected  without  measures  at  once 
terrible,  revolting,  and  interesting.  Since  its  original  discovery 
In  149^,  by  the  enterprising  Columbus,  its  delightM  valleys  have 
been  copiously  watered  with  human  blood,  and  its  stupendoui 
fDountains  have  often  echoed  to  the  wild  war-cry  of  the  savage 
Indian,  as  welf  as  to  the  inspiriting  shout  of  the  *  white-skinned 
warrior.* 

That  there  were  some  extraordinary  characters,  some  high  and 
presiding  spirits,  amidst  all  these  scenes  of  carnage  and  desolation, 
is  natunUly  to  be  expected.  There  were,  indeed,  several  individuals, 
who,  born  and  nurtured  in  obscurity,  signalised  themselves  amidst 
all  this  turbulence,  and  who,  rising  from  the  very  dregs  of  the 
negro  population,  most  effectually  refuted  that  absurd  and  wicked 
^loctrine,  which  teaches  us  to  look  down  upon  the  poor,  persecuted, 
debased,  and  naked  African,  as  a  being  incapable  of  possessing  the 
most  common  attributes  of  humanity,  and  as  a  slave  destined 
merely  to  till  the  ground,  or  to  pamper  the  imaginary  necessities 
and  superfluous  luxuries  of  an  arbitrary  master.  '  The  revolution 
t>f  St.  Domingo,*  it  has  been  well  observed,  *80on  furnished 
ample  proof,  that  among  those  whom  European  injustice  had 
stigmatized  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  and  doomed  to  perpetual 
servitude,  were  heads  endowed  with  legislative  wisdom,  hearts 
jyregnant  with  heroic  energies,  and  hands  capable  of  wielding  the 
sword  of  war,  or  swaying  the  rod  of  empire.' 

Amongst  the  most  eminent  of  these  hen>es,  were  Jean  Traugois, 
fieasson,  Bouknumt,  Rigond,  Petion,  and  Christophe;  but  the 
most  extraordinary,  as  well  as  most  estimable  of  ail,  was  Toossaiat 

OrienitU  HerM,  Fol.  19.  2  B 
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L*Ouvertare^  who  distinguished  himself,  within  our  own  time,  as 
the  patriotic  and  disinterested  defender  of  his  suffering  country. 
The  life  of  this  remarkable  man  presents  so  many  striking  traits  of 
character,  and  these,  too,  of  the  highest  and  most  interesting  order^ 
that  our  admiration  is  mingled  with  unbounded  astonishment,  when 
we  consider  the  original  humble  situation  of  the  individual  by  whom 
they  were  displayed.  The  eventful  history  of  TousiMiint  L'Ouver- 
ture  is  not  that  of  a  wild,  sanguinary,  untractable  savage  -,  the 
ferocious  chieftain  of  a  barbarous  horde,  whose  prevailing  virtues, 
heroic  though  they  be,  are  nevertheless  sullied  with  manifold 
brutalities ;  but  that  of  the  virtuous,  even-minded,  high-souled 
patriot,  whose  consummate  abilities,  in  the  combined  and  multi- 
fiurious  business  of  war  and  government,  were  only  surpassed  by 
his  extreme  humanity  and  innate  goodness  of  heart.  I^t  not  the 
sensitive  reader  start  at  this.  Toussaint  was,  indeed,  a  negro  and 
a  slave,  but  he  was  also  a  warrior  and  a  hero — in  every  sense  of 
the  word — ^a  hero  !  This  we  shall  prove  by  presenting  our  readers 
with  a  plain  unvarnished  account  of  his  extraordinary  and  eventful 
life. 

Before  we  do  this,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  cursory 
view  of  the  transactions  which  drew  forth  our  hero  from  his 
previous  obscurity,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation  which  he  filled 
with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and  so  much  benefit  to  his 
country. 

Previously  to  the  Haytian  revolution,  the  French  colonists,  more 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Francois,^  indulged  themselves 
in  all  the  extravagant  luxuriant  magnificence  which  wealth  could 
procure.  But  they  were  not  contented  with  merely  rioting  in  unre- 
strained dissipation, — that  did  not  produce  sufficient  excitement 
for  their  palled  and  polluted  feelings ;  they  filled  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  glutting  themselves  with  that  inordinate  and  wanton 
cruelty,  which  such  excessive  voluptuousness  was  so  wdl  calculated 
to  engender.  The  poor  miserable  defenceless  negroes  experienced^ 
to  the  full,  the  ill  effects  of  this  excess  of  refinement  -,  and  the  abo* 
minable  tyranny  exercised  on  the  slaves  at  St.  Domingo,  by  their 
inhuman  masters,  at  length  reached  such  a  pitch  of  barbarity,  that 
the  negroes  waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  inflict  a 
summary,  just,  and  bloody  retribution.  We  have  all  heard,  till  our 
hearts  have  sickened  at  the  tale,  of  the  atrocious  brutality  into 
which  this  unhappy  and  persecuted  race  of  beings  have  been  so  un- 
mercifully tortured.    To  the  loss  of  country,  of  friends,  of  parents, 

-  *  This  is  the  present  Cape  Henry,  and  ivas,  when  in  the  possesrion  of 
the  French,  the  richest  and  most  splendid  town  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  had  a  population  of  60,000  souls,  and  was  so  celebrated  for  its  magni* 
licence,  luxury,  and  dissipation,  that  it  was  called  the  '  Western  Paris.' 
In  Rainsford'i  '  History  of  St.  Donungo,'  the  readers  will  find  a  detailed 
aeconnt  of  tiiis  place. 
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and  of  children^  were  superadded,  in  frightful  variety,  the  biting 
chains  of  slavery,  the  galling  indignities  of  purse-proud  despotism^ 
and  the  torture  of  punishments  too  rigorous  and  severe  even  fiw 
the  heroic,  enduring,  degraded  African  to  bear  unmoved : 

'  I  scarce  can  name  the  heavy  grievances. 

The  toib,  the  labours,  weary  drud^ries. 

Which  were  imposed ;  buraens  more  fit  6>r  beasts,— 

For  senseless  beasts  to  bear,  than  thinking  men. 

Then  if  I  told  the  bloody  cruelties 

Which  were  inflicted  for  each  slight  offence, — 

Nay,  sometimes  in  their  proud,  insulting  sport. 

How,  worse  than  dogs,  they  lash'd  their  fellow-creatures. 

Your  heart  would  bleed  for  them.' 

And  oh  !  amidst  all  this  misery,  how  blessed  a  relief  was  death ;  for 
it  bore  the  sufferer  to  other  and  better  climes,  and  shrouded  in  ob- 
livion the  sense  of  all  earthly  sorrow. 

Under  circumstances  so  aggravating  as  these,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  that  the  sensitive  African,  rendered  infinitely  more  susc^- 
tible  of  kindness  and  injury  by  the  burning  influence  of  a  tropioJ 
sun,  should  turn  again  in  diry,  and  endeavour  to  avenge  such  in- 
human atrocities.  Neither  can  we,  in  conscience,  condemn  the 
determination  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  individuals  so  rigo- 
rously persecuted  and  oppressed.  Would  any  of  us  tolerate  such 
persecution  ?  would  we  sit  down  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  endure 
such  intolerable  tortures  with  patience  and  resignation  ? — would  we 

*  Sneak  in  comers,  whisper  out  our  griefs. 

For  fear  our  masters  heard  us  ?  cringe  and  crouch 

Under  the  bloody  whip  like  beaten  curs. 

That  lick  their  wounds,  and  know  no  other  cure  }* 

Assuredly  not.  Then  why  shouM  they  ?  They  were,  like  us,  com- 
posed of  flesh  and  blood,  and,  like  us,  were  they  endued  with  all 
the  feelings  of  humanity.  Who,  then,  that  had  such  feelings,  could 
fiatiently  endure  such  unwarrantable  despotism  ?  The  negroes  did 
not  merely  assert  a  natural  right  of  which  they  had  been  wrong- 
fully deprived,  but  a  right  which  had  been  violated  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  their  dearest  hopes,  and  with  all  the  aggravated  rancow 
of  elated  pride  and  pampered  luxury. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflbirs  in  the  western  colonies  when  die 
self-constituted  National  Assembly  in  France  made  their  celebrated 
^  Declaration  of  Rights,*  decreeing  thereby,  that  '  all  men  i^re  bora 
free,  and  continue  free  and  equal  as  to  their  rights.*  This  decree  soon 
became  promulgated  in  the  colonies ;  and  although,  by  a  subse- 
quent edict,  the  National  Assembly  declared,  '  that  it  never  was 
the  intention  of  that  Assembly  to  comprehend  the  interior  Govern- 
ment of  the  colonies  in  the  constitution  which  they  had  framed  fiir 
the  mother  country,*  yet  the  people  of  colour  hailed  this  annun- 
ciation as  an  invitation  to  shake  off  the  prejudices  with  whfeh  tbejr 

2  B2 
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were  regarded  by  the  whites^  and  by  means  of  wbkb  they  were  so 
despotically  governed  -,  tbey  considered  it^  also,  as  an  especial  hint 
for  them  to  establish  themselves  upon  the  same  footing  with  those 
who  had  hitherto  so  tenaciously  arrogated  to  themselves  an  undis* 
puted  superiority  in  all  matters,  both  moral  and  politicaL  This  im- 
portant Revolution  was  commenced  by  the  mulattoes,  many  of 
whom  resided  at  Paris,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  pro- 
perty and  intelligedce.  They  connected  themselves  with  a  society 
which  had  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  odious  Slave  Trade,  and  was  known  by  the  title  of 
'  *lAmie  des  Noirs.*  These  individuals  soon  connected  themselves 
with  their  friends  and  brethren  in  the  colonies,  and  the  whole  body 
of  mulattoes  determined  to  claim  the  full  benefit  of  the  privileges 
which  were  enjoyed  by  the  whites.    Active  measures  were  now 

.  6et  on  foot  to  obtain  the  desired  objects,  and,  in  little  more  than  a 
year  after  their  insurrection,  it  wcls  obtained,  and  ratified  by  the  fbl- 
lowiog  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  :  '  Enacted,  that  the  resi- 
dent people  of  colour,  born  of  free  parents,  be  entitled  to,  as  of 
right,  and  be  allowed,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  French 
citizens,  and,  among  others,  to  those  of  having  votes  in  the  election 
of  representatives,  and  of  being  eligible  to  seats  both  in  the  paro- 
chial and  Colonial  Assemblies/^ 

This  important  concession  not  only  destroyed  the  barrier  which 
had  hitherto  separated  the  whites  from  the  mulattoes,  but  it  af- 
forded the  whole  negro  population  sufficient  encouragement  to 
claim  an  equal  proportion  of  justice  and  liberty.  It  accelerated 
the  arrival  of  a  long-wished  for  opportunity  ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  ^d  of  August,  1791,  just  before  day-break,  an  alarm  was  spread 
throughout  Cape  Francois,  by  the  appalling  report,  that  all  the 
negro-slaves  in  the  adjacent  districts  bad  revolted,  and  were  carry* 
ing  death  and  desolation  over  the  neighbouring  plantations.  This 
direful  intelligence  came  upon  the  terrified  colonists  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  heaven.  They  well  knew  how  richly  they  deserved  the 
severest  retribution,  and  most  painfully  did  they  anticipate  all  the  hor- 
rible cruelties  that  awaited  them.  The  rumour,  at  first  vague  and 
scarcely  credible,  became  fearfully  confirmed  by  bands  of  frightened 

'  fiogitives,  who  brought  with  them  the  dreadful  tidings  that  the  re- 
volt originated  at  a  plantation  only  nine  miles  from  tlte  city,  and 
that  it  was  spreading  like  wild-fire  over  the  country.  '  Vengeance, 
long  withheld,  went  loose,*  the  work  of  slaughter  had  begun,  and 
several  whites  had  already  been  massacred. 

*  This  decree  was  materially  influenced  by  the  impetuosity  of  Robe- 
spierre. It  was  represented  in  the  Absembly,  that  the  disturbances  at 
9t.  Dominffo  interfered  too  much  with  the  /neat  oational  cause ;  and 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Revdutiouuts  to  defend  the  Planters. 
*  Then  ]>eri8h  the  Colonies !'  ezclumed  Robespierre,  '  rather  than  sacil- 
ftee  one  iota  of  our  princioles !'  The  minority  re-echoed  the  seatimettk^ 
^Attd  the  decree  was  accordingly  passed. 
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Confusion,  consternation,  and  dismay  now  prevailed  throngbont 
Cape  Francois,  and  the  screams  of  the  women  and  children  running 
in  their  fear  from  door  to  door,  together  with  the  hurried  prepara- 
tions for  defence,  which  the  people  in  their  terror  adopted,  only 
added  to  the  horror  of  this  dreadful  scene. 

*  Men  stood  whispering  men. 
As  if  revealing  some  potentous  secret ; 
At  every  sound  trried  hist !  and  look  suspiciously 
Upon  each  other.* 

'The  forced  unnatural  quiet  that  spread  o'er 
Those  myriads  of  arm'd  and  hurried  warriors. 
Presaged  some  earthly  tempest,  as  the  cloud. 
That,  in  its  mute  and  ponderous  blackness  hangs 
Over  our  heads,  a  tiunult  in  the  skies/ 

The  citizens  took  up  arms  -,  and  the  General  Assembly  vested  in 
the  Governor,  M.  Blanchelande,  the  entire  command  of  the  National 
Guards :  the  women  and  children  were  sent  on  board  the  ships  in 
the  harbour,  accompanied  by  the  majority  of  the  negroes  in  the 
town,  under  as  strong  an  escort  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
could  afford.  Still,  however,  there  remained  a  large  body  of  free  mu- 
lattoes,  whose  situation  became  perilous ;  for  the  lower  orders  of 
whites,  considering  the  mulattoes  as  the  authors  of  the  rebellion, 
marked  them  for  destruction  5  and  destroyed  they  most  undoubtedly 
would  have  been,  had  not  the  Governor  and  the  Colonial  Assembly 
taken  them  under  their  especial  protection.  In  return  for  this,  they 
offered  to  march  against  the  rebels,  leaving  their  wives  and  children 
as  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  Their  offer  was  accepted,  and  they 
were  enrolled  in  the  militia. 

The  tide  of  revolutionary  fury  rolled  rapidly  towards  its  height ; 
and  the  rebel  negroes  gained  every  day  new  accession  to  their 
strength.  The  blacks,  still  smarting  under  the  lash  of  their  oppres- 
sors, were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  treatment  of  their  vic- 
tims. They  consequently  inflicted  upon  their  captives  cruelties, 
if  not  quite  so  horrible  as  those  which  were  once  exercised  on  them- 
selves, yet  sufficiently  severe  to  revenge,  in  some  degree,  their  for- 
mer injuries.  It  is  but  right  to  mention,  however,  that  the  cruelties 
practised  by  the  rebels  were  exercised  only  on  the  first  bursting 
of  their  chains,  when  despair  and  fury  alone  influenced  their  actions. 
Notwithstanding  the  more  elaborate,  indiscriminate,  and  cold- 
blooded atrocities  of  the  French,  the  Haytians  soon  began  to  dis- 
tinguish their  enemies,  and  to  show  compassion  upon  the  helpless 
women  and  children  of  the  planters,  who  fell  into  their  hands.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  they  evinced  much  moderation,  and 
suffered  many  of  their  enemies  to  embark  on  board  the  English 
squadron. 

Not  so  the  French.  Tbey  had  not  forgotten  their  ingenuity  in 
inflicting  torture,  and  they  seemed,  if  possible,  to  have  improved 
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upon  their  old  accustomed  method.  They  made  a  practice,  when 
they  captured  a  hlack  officer,  of  nailing  his  epaulettes  to  his  shoul- 
ders 5  and  after  allowing  these  unfortunate  men  a  sufficient  time  to 
suffer  under  their  tortures,  they  put  a  period  to  their  lives  hy  nailing 
their  caps  to  their  heads  !  The  private  men  were  not  deemed  worthy 
of  these  distinctions,  hut  were  tortured  to  death  in  various  other 
ways.  The  most  common  method  was  to  hoil  them  alive  over  a 
slow  fire,  or  to  hum  them  gradually  hy  commencing  at  their  feet, 
and  so  huming  upwards.  In  addition  to  these  methods,  whole 
ship-loads  were  taken  outside  the  harhour  and  cast  into  the  sea; 
and  when  they  were  not  thus  despatched  by  wholesale,  four  or  five 
were  sowed  up  in  a  large  sack  and  thrown  overboard.  The  demon 
of  cruelty  seemed  to  have  instigated  the  French  to  the  perpetration 
of  every  possible  enormity.  In  this  terrible  war,  human  blood  was 
poured  forth  in  torrents.  It  was  computed  that  within  two  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  upwards  of  two  thousand 
white  persons  were  massacred  ;  that  one  hundred  and  eighty  sugar 
plantations,  and  nearly  nine  hundred  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo 
estates  were  destroyed ;  and  twelve  hundred  fstmilies  reduced  from 
opulence  to  such  a  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  as  to  depend 
entirely  for  maintenance  and  clothing  upon  public  and  private  charity. 
Of  the  insiu'gents,  U  was  reckoned  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand  had 
perished  by  the  sword  and  by  famine  3  while  some  hundreds  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  sickening  details  of  blood  and  slaughter, 
to  mention  a  fact  which  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  narration  of 
these  sanguinary  proceedings.  When  the  revolt  first  broke  out,  nearly 
all  the  negroes  within  thirty  miles  of  Cape  Francois  were  immediately 
implicated  in  the  rebellion.  One  of  them,  who  had  been  a  common 
slave  on  the  plantation  of  a  M.  Baillon,  formed  the  heroic  resolution  of 
saving  his  master  and  the  family  from  the  indiscriminate  massacre 
which  was  about  to  ensue.  '  Having  no  immediate  means,*  says  Mr. 
Edwards,  '  of  providing  for  their  escape,  he  conducted  them  to  an 
adjacent  wood,  after  which  he  went  and  joined  the  revolters.  The 
foOowing  night  he  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  provisions 
from  the  rebel  camp.  The  second  night  he  returned  again  with  a 
further  supply,  but  declared  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power 
to  give  them  any  further  assistance.  After  this,  they  saw  nothing 
of  the  negro  fbr  three  days ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  came 
again,  and  directed  the  family  how  to  make  their  way  to  a  river 
which  led  to  Fort  Margot,  assuring  them  that  they  would  find  a 
canoe  on  a  part  of  the  river  which  he  described.  They  followed 
his  directions  5  found  the  canoe,  and  got  safely  into  it,  but  were 
overset  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and,  after  a  narrow  escape^ 
thought  it  best  to  return  to  their  retreat  in  the  woods.  The  negro, 
anxious  for  their  safety,  again  found  them  out,  and  directed  them  to 
a  broader  part  of  the  river,  where,  he  assured  diem,  he  had  provided 
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a  boat,  but  said  it  was  the  last  effort  be  could  make  to  save  them. 
They  went  accordingly,  but  not  finding  the  boat,  gave  them- 
selves up  for  lost  i  when  the  fjuthful  negro  again  appeared,  like  their 
gtiardian  angel.  He  brought  with  him  pigeons,  poultry,  and  bread, 
and  conducted  the  family,  by  slow  marches  in  the  night,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  until  they  were  within  sight  of  the  wharf  at  Port 
Margot,  where,  telling  them  they  were  entirely  out  of  danger,  he 
took  his  leave  for  ever,  and  went  to  join  the  rebels.  The  family  was 
in  the  woods  nineteen  nights.'*  This  anecdote  is  interesting  in  two 
points  of  view  :  first,  it  exhibits  a  striking  instance  of  self-devotion 
and  gratitude  in  a  negro  ;  and,  secondly,  it  proves,  most  satisfactorily, 
that  all  the  planters  were  not  addicted  to  that  inordinate  and  horrid 
cruelty  which  excited  the  slaves  to  rebel.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  latter 
accoimt  that  we  have  quoted  it ;  for  it  affords  us  as  much  pleasiure 
to  notice  the  benevolence  of  the  white  man,  as  it  does  to  narrate  th« 
heroism  and  grateful  attachment  of  the  slave. 

A  revolt,  commencing  as  this  did  with  such  hot  and  bitter  hos-^ 
tility  on  both  sides,  was  not  likely  to  terminate  either  tamely  or  > 
speedily.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  blacks,  although  at  first 
comparatively  unimportant,  served  to  encourage  them  to  attempt 
the  achievement  of  loftier  enterprises,  and,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  the  rebel- chieftains,  Jean  Fran9ois  and  6eksson,  they  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  colon}',  having  pre- 
viously obtained  from  the  French  Commissioners  the  unconditional 
emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  island.  The  capture  of  Cape 
Francois  was  attended  with  all  the  savage  fury  which  might  be 
expected  from  a  body  of  negroes,  over  whom  their  leaders  could 
exercise  no  possible  control.  A  frightful  butchery  ensued,  and  this 
once  flourishing  and  wealthy  city  was  reduced  to  nearly  one  chaotic 
mass  of  burning  ruins.  More  than  two  days  were  devoted  by  the 
blacks  to  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction — 

'    '     *  Death  and  Desolation  swam  in  blood 

Throu^out  the  town,  with  nought  to  stop  the  flood 
But  slaughtcr'd  carcasei.' 
And  they  ceased  to  plunder  and  destroy — not  because  they  were 
satiated  with  their  slaughter,  or  because  they  were  influenced  by 
any  '  compunctious  visitings*  of  mercy  or  remorse,  but  because  they 
had  actually  carried  their  ravages  to  the  very  uttermost,  and  shed 
all  the  blood  they  could  -,  they  had,  in  fact,  left  no  one  unspared, 
whG^|x>ssessed  any  transferrable  property,  or  who  was  remembered 
to  have  exercised  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  oppression  over 
^his  slaves,  or  even  his  servants. 

During  these  turbulent  commotions,  numerous  emigrations  took 
place  from  St.  Domingo  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  not  less 
than  10,000  individuals  were  supposed  to  have  passed  over  to  Ame- 

•  Edwards's  *  History  of  the  West  Indies/  chi^.  vi.  p.  76. 
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lica.  The  principal  planters,  however,  fled  to  Great  Britmn — the 
usual  asylum  upon  such  occasions ;  and,  after  great  perseverance^ 
8i|cceeded  in  procuring  the  aid  of  the  British  Government,  hy  whom 
arrangements  were  made  for  taking  possession  of  such  parts  of  St. 
Domingo  as  were  willing  to  place  themselves  under  their  protec- 
^n.  The  result  of  this  mifortunate  and  unwise  interference  is  well 
known.  After  five  years  of  disastrous  warfare,  during  which  period 
no  less  than  seven  new  Commanders-in-chief  were  exported  inua 
England,  the  British  troops  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  and 
the  Haytians  found  themselves  in  full  possession  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  island,  and  on  the  hi^h  road  to  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. They  had  fought  the  good  fi^t  with  unshrinking  valour, 
and  had  freed  themselves  from  tiie  trammels  of  the  most  ignomi* 
nious  bondage. 

It  was  during  these  turbulent  transactions  that  Toussaiot  L'Ouver- 
ture  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  entered  upon  the  active  arena 
of  public  life ;  but  he  was  not  raised  to  dignity  and  power  till 
this  sanguinary  contest  had  nearly  ceased.  Tbe  events  of  his  lifet, 
therefore,  do  not  consist  so  much  of  warlike  achievements  and  heroic 
deeds,  as  of  the  more  interesting  and  less  tumultuous  occupations  of 
a  sage  and  a  philanthropist  -,  at  least,  it  is  upon  this  latter  pcuntthat 
we  are  inclined  to  dwell  more  minutely,  because  we  would  rather 
adduce  proofs  of  mental  or  moral  worth,  than  of  mere  brute  or  phy- 
sical strength.  Tbe  tremendous  .tumult  which  threw  his  country 
into  chaotic  confusion,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  subsided  before  he 
became  conspicuously  concerned  in^its  affiurs ;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  him  proudly  to  re-organise  its  shattered  fragments,  and  to  elevate 
it  into  a  condition  of  great  glory  and  grandeur. 

There  has  been  a  trifling  dispute  respectiog  the  birth  of  Toussaint ; 
but  those  who  appear  to  have  had  the  best  means  of  infbrmatioo, 
say,  that  he  was  born  a  slave,  in  the  year  1745,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Count  de  Noe,  about  nine  miles  from  Cape  Fran^ias ;  a  spot 
which  has  since  become  remarkable  as  the  very  source  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  as  the  site  of  a  camp,  whence  this  extraordinary  maa 
has  issued  mandates  as  powerful  as  those  of  any  monarch  on  earth* 
Even  in  his  earliest  years,  Toussaint  gave  ample  proof  of  that  strong; 
benevolence  which  so  materially  influenced  his  actions  in  after  life  ^ 
and  his  disposition  was  characterised  by  a  placid  sedateness  and 
patience  of  temper,  which  scarcely  any  circumstance  could  ruffle. 
Among  the  different  endearing  traits,  fondly  preserved  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, of  the  conduct  of  Toussaint  during  tbe  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  is  a  remarkable  affection  for  children  and  the  brute  creation. 
'  Of  this,  many  instances  are  related,  which  evince  a  mind  richly  en- 
dued with  benevolence  and  sensibility.  He  knew  so  well  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  sagacity  of  the  horse,  as  to  perform  wonders  with 
this  noble  animal  -,  but  he  did  not  effect  this  by  cruelty  or  violence* 
He  was  frequently  seen  musing  ampngst  the  different  cattle,  seeminf^ 
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to  hold  a  species  of  dumb  oonvenatioQ,  which  they  evidently  under- 
stood,  and  which  produced  in  them  evident  marks  of  attention. 
They  knew  him,  and  manifested  their  acquaintance  whenever  he  ap- 
peared, and  he  would  attend  them  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  nurs^ 
when  any  accident  befel  them.  His  patience  was  proverbial,  inso- 
much, that  it  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  young  and  incon- 
siderate to  endeavour  to  provoke  him  by  wanton  tricks  and  affected 
malignity ;  but  so  perfectly  had  he  regulated  his  temper,  that  he 
constantly  answered  with  a  meek  smile,  and  accounted  for  their 
conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  strictly  pardonable.  There 
was  one  circumstance,  however,  which  always  irritated  him  -,  and 
that  was  the  brutality  of  some  of  the  slaves,  who  frequently  revenged 
the  punishment  they  received  from  their  master,  upon  the  inoffen- 
sive cattle.  He  had  so  completely  softened  the  native  impetuosity 
of  his  disposition  as  to  be  always  ready  to  conciliate  and  forbear,  in 
circumstances  whether  frivolous  or  of  the  highest  importance.^ 

In  addition  to  these  virtues,  Toussaint  exhibited  an  extraordi-»^ 
nary  thirst  after  knowledge ;  and,  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  he 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  attained  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
arithmetic.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  and  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  still  higher  attainments,  he  employed  himself  assiduously  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  and  soon  excited  the  admiratkm  of  his 
fellow-slaves  by  the  great  superiority  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
But  this  was  not  all.  His  attainments  attracted  the  attention  of 
M.  Baycm  de  Libertas,  the  bailiff  of  the  estate,  who,  with  a  discrimi- 
nation highly  creditable  to  him,  promoted  him  from  the  ordniary 
drudgery  of  the  field,  to  the  less  arduous  and  more  respectable 
office  of  postilion.  This  favour  was  not  conferred  upon  a  thankless 
object,  for  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  grateful  heart  of 
Toussaint.  True  genius  and  elevated  sentiment  are  inseparable. 
The  remembrance  of  the  most  trivial  obligation,  kindly  bestowed  in 
obscurity  or  adversity,  warm  the  heart  of  sensibility  even  amidst 
the  intoxications  of  triumph,  and  the  excitement  of  popular  fiivoor. 
This  was  abundantly  exemplified  by  the  subsequent  gratitude  of 
Toussaint  towards  his  master,  by  whom  he  was  successively  pro- 
moted to  offices  of  considerable  confidence.  It  is  extremely  pleasing^ 
thus  to  observe  the  rudiments  of  future  greatness  expanding,  like 
the  petals  of  a  flower,  into  perfection  ;  to  watch  the  gradual  unfokl- 
ing  of  each  noble  trait,  and  each  endearing  virtue.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  early  life  of  the  hero  and  the  sage  becomes  so  interest- 
ing and  instructive ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  our 
prognostic  of  the  future  man  from  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  his 
youthful  years.  Besides,  in  this  particular  instance,  there  is  addi- 
tional interest  in  thus  tracing  the  dawning  of  sueh  a  spirit  3  for  the 
object  was  one  of  a  class  of  beings  more  debased  even  than  the 

•  Rainswertb^s '  History  of  St.  Dommgo/  pp.  249, 94a 
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beasts  of  llie  field.    In  those  days,  the  situation  of  the  slave,  bad 
enough    now,    God  knows,   was  degraded  and  horrible  in  the- 
extreme.      No  punishment  was  too  bad,  no  enormity  too  fla- 
gitious, for  this  poor  unfortunate  persecuted  race.     At  that  time, 
talent  in  an  African  was  an  anomaly  in  the  moral  world,  which 
wise  men  could  not  explain.     What  business  had  the  slave  to  be 
wise,  or  brave,  or  magnanimous,  or  virtuous  ?    But  the  revglution- 
at  St.  Domingo  afforded  a  practical  lesson  to  the  greedy  despots  of 
Europe,  and  taught  them  to  change  their  opinions  in  this  respect. 
May  ihey  take  warning  from  the  example,  and  profit  by  it !     To  re- 
turn, however,  from  this  digression.    At  the  age  of  twenty- five,  and 
while  in  a  situation  of  tolerable  comfort,  Toussaint  attached  him- 
self to  a  female,  whose  character  was,  in  many  respects,  similar  to 
his  own ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  licentiousness  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  he  cemented  this  attachment  by  marriage.     This  pro- 
duced several  children,  the  objects  alike  of  his  tender  affection  and 
parental  solicitude.     Still,  however,  he  was  a  slave,  and  his  noble 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  meekness  of  his  disposition^^ 
must  have  deeply  writhed  under  the  oppressive  debasement  of  bond- 
age.    But,  inst^  of  evincing  any  discontent  or  sullenness,  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  time  in  the  cultivation  of  his  talents  3  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  priests,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted, 
he  acquired  the  means  of  new  sources  of  information.     From  his 
new  acquaintances,  he  imbibed  a  predilection  foi^  books  of  an  order 
superior  to  that  which  had  hitherto  attracted  his  attention  3    and 
found  in  the  works  of  the  historians  and  philosophers,  ancient  as 
wdl  as  modern,  such  a  fund  of  instruction  and  delight,  as  visibly  to 
affect  his  morals  and  feelings.    His  favourite  author  was  the  Abb€ 
Raynal,  whose  speculations  in  philosophy  and  politics,  more  espe- 
cially as  these  speculations  had  reference  to  the  state  of  Toussaint's 
own  countrymen,  were  a  source  of  constant  amusement  to  him.     He 
was  much  pleased,  also,  with  a  French  translation  of  Epictetus, 
which  he  often  quoted  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  that  learned  " 
Stoic.    But  his  inquiries  were  not  exclusively  devoted  to  abstruse 
subjects  :  he  neglected  not  the  works  of  those  whose  object  was  to 
harmonise  the  mind,  and  to  instil  into  the  human  heart  the  milder 
and  more  endearing  virtues.     And  he  profited  abimdantly  by  all : 
for  the  one  series  instructed  him  in  afier-life  how  to  govern  an  ex- 
tensive community  3  and  the  other  imparted  an  uncommon  grace  ta 
his  manners,  and  an  extensive  polish  to  his  demeanour.    'Thus,' 
to  borrow  the  words  of  a  contemporary  writer,  '  proceeded  this  il- 
hi^ious  man,  like  the  simple  acorn,  casuidly  scattered  by  the 
winds,  in  its  slow  but  beautiful  progress  to  the  gigantic  oak,  spread- 
ing its  foliage  with  august  grandeur  above  the  minor  growth  of  the 
forest,  defending  the  humbler  shrub,  and  braving  the  fiiry  of  con-  _ 
tending  elements.' 

A  period^  however,  was  now  rapidly  aj^roadiing,  when  all  these 
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acquirements  were  to  be  called  into  action^  and  when  this  compara- 
tively quiet  and  unambitious  condition  was  to  be  changed  for  the 
camp,  and  for  the  perilous  responsibility  of  jiublic  life.  The  insur- 
rection of  the  Negroes  in  1791,  found  Toussaint  in  a  situation  &r 
more  comfortable  than  that  of  his  fellow-bondsmen.  His  extraor- 
dinary abilities,  added  to  his  modest  and  benevolent  disposition,  had 
rendered  him  honoured  and  beloved,  not  merely  by  hb  own  fdlow- 
slaves,  but  by  many  of  those  on  the  neighbouring  estates.  When 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  therefore,  his  co-operation  was  considered 
very  important ;  and  several  of  the  leaders  of  this  terrible  but  justly 
provoked  revolt,  eagerly  solicited  him  to  join  in  the  conunon  cause 
of  his  injured  countrymen.  But  so  little  cause  had  he,  as  far  as  his 
own  person  and  family  were  concerned,  to  be  discontented  with 
his  own  condition,  and  so  horriUe  were  the  consequences  which  he 
anticipated  from  such  an  insurrection,  that  he  could  not  at  first  be . 
prevailed  upon  to  take  any  part  in  its  proceedings.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  his  attention  was,  in  the  first  instance,  directed  to  the  pre* 
aervation  of  such  Europeans,  more  especially  of  his  patron,  M. 
Bayon,  as  he  conceived  most  worthy  of  being  redeemed  from  the 
general  slaughter.  Accordingly,  when  Noe  was  about  to  be  ravaged 
by  the  infuriated  blacks,  Toussaint  immediately  adopted  the  means 
of  saving  his  old  patron  and  his  femily  from  impending  destruction* 
In  this  be  succeeded ;  and  also  procured  for  them  a  passage  to 
North  America,  embarking,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sugar  to  support  them  in  their  exile.  His  gratitude  did  not 
rest  here  -,  for  after  M.  Bayon  had  settled  himself  safely  at  Balti- 
more,  this  generous  slave  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
securing  to  his  benefactor  a  comfortable  competency  for  life.  His 
extraordinary  elevation  enabled  him  to  accomplish  this  most  effec- 
tually ;  and  while  he  gratified  his  own  noble  heart  by  such  munifi- 
cent gratitude,  he  impressed  his  former  master  with  a  sense  of  ob-- 
ligation,  which  could  never  be  cancelled. 

Being  thus  provided  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  his  early  patron, 
and  finding  himself  now  freed  from  slavery,  he  no  longer  refused  to 
join  Uie  insurgents.  He  had  now,  indeed,  a  most  powerful  induce- 
ment to  act,  or  seem  to  act,  with  the  negroes.  When  he  perceived 
the  great  success  which  attended  t||^ir  operations,  and  the  merciless 
cruelties  which  they  dealt  forth  indiscriminately  upon  all  the  whites, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  m^e  spectator  of  the  contest,  and  determined  to 
mingle  in  the  tumult  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  savage  atro- 
cities which  the  negroes,  in  the  first  burst  of  their  vengeance,  in- 
flicted upon  every  European  that  fell  into  their  hands.  To  this  intent 
he  joined  his  countrymen,  and,  by  possessing  some  slight  knowledge 
of  medicine,  was  appoint^  physician  to  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Negro  General,  Jean  Francois.  Once  fiurly  embarked 
on  the  fluctuating  ocean  of  public  life,  his  extraordinary  abilities 
flashed  forth  with  a  splendour  by  fiur  too  brilliant  for  the  humble 
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sitaatioii  which  he  fulfilled.  His  power  of  invention  in  the  act  of 
war,  and  his  acute  suggestion  in  matters  of  civil  policy,  gained  him 
the  attention  of  the  rebel-chieftains,  so  that  he  became  successively, 
and  within  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Aid-de-camp,  then  Colonel, 
next  a  Brigadier-General,  and,  last  of  all,  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Governor-General  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
these  several  promotions  5  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  h^  of  the  community,  than  he  put  in  practice  all  his 
excellent  and  extensive  talents.  '  From  this  moment,'  observes  a 
writer  in  '  The  Quarterly  Review,*  '  the  condition  and  the  conduct 
of  the  blacks  were  sensibly  changed  for  the  better,  and  the  most  per- 
fect order  and  discipline  established  among  them.  He  had  in  view 
something  more  than  the  mere  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the 
oppressors  of  his  race ;  for  he  bent  his  whole  attention  to  the  monl 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  countrymen,  being  proudly  con- 
•cious  that  they  possessed,  as  it  were  intuitively,  the  more  natural 
qualities  which  constitutes  the  warrior. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  his  care  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soO^ 
upon  which,  he  was  well  aware,  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  in  a 
great  degree,  depended.  But  this  he  found  no  easy  task.  The 
cruelties  which  the  negroes  had  experienced,  when  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  naturally  created  in  their  minds  a  strange  aversion  to  agri- 
cultural labour,  and  they  seemed  to  entertain  so  fixed  a  detestation 
of  any  thing  like  their  former  condition,  that  even  the  very  lowest 
orders  would  not,  at  first,  listen  to  any  proposition  on  that  subject, 
however  advantageous  to  themselves,  individually,  or  to  the  com- 
munity generally.  But  Toussaint  knew  them  well ;  and,  instead  of 
permitting  the  planters  to  hire  labourers  at  a  certain  sum  per  annum, 
it  was  fixed  by  law,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  land  (that  is,  the 
planters  and  their  servants)  should  receive  for  their  remuneration 
a  third  part  of  the  produce,  while  the  remainder  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  public  revenue.  .  fiy  this  device  the  negroes  were  in- 
duced to  return  cheerfully  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  more  espe* 
daily  as  the  superintending  officers  were  of  their  own  race  and 
diaracter.  But  while  their  industry  was  thus  excited,  penalties 
were,  at  the  same  time,  denounced  against  crime,  and  even  idleness ; 
and  the  colony,  under  this  new  system,  advanced,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, towards  its  ancient  splendour,  while  cultivation  was  extended 
with  such  rapidity,  that  every  day  made  its  progress  perceptible. 

Having  attained  this  object,  Toussaint  now  turned  his  attention 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  people,  and  soon  found  his  exer- 
tions crowned  with  unexpected  success.  From  their  former  mas- 
ters, the  French  colonists,  the  negroes  had  obtained  an  excellent 
example  of  polite  manners )  and  now,  having  succeeded  them  in 
station,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  imitating  their  habits.  The  ad- 
mirable example  of  Toussaint  himself  tended  very  materially  to  pre- 
.  aerve  this  refinement  among  the  people.    On  all  public  occasions 
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he  \fn3  diligentlj  scrupulous  of  his  own  behaviour,  so  thmt  his  levees 
were  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum ;  and  his  private  parties 
might  vie  with  the  best  regulated  societies  at  Paris.  He  was  verj 
particular,  also,  with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  his  staff ;  and  his 
officers  were  all  very  magnificently  dressed.  In  his  own  person^ 
^  however,  he  did  not  indulge  in  such  luxuries.  His  dress  was  com- 
paratively plain,  and  his  ordinary  food  consisted  of  a  few  cakes,  or 
bananas,  and  a  glass  of  water.  He  was  as  particularly  attentive  to 
the  means  of  reforming  the  loose  and  licentious  manners  of  the 
females,  and  would  suffer  none  of  the  white  ladies  to  come  to  his 
court  with  their  necks  uncovered.  He  once  threw  bis  handkerchief 
over  the  bosom  of  a  young  girl,  observing,  in  an  angry  tone,  that 
'  modesty  should  be  the  portion  of  her  sex.'  His  maxim  was,  that 
women  should  always  appear  in  public  as  if  they  were  going  to 
church. 

Under  such  kindly  auspices,  the  most  perfect  order  and  regularity 
were  preserved  among  all  ranks  ;  the  moral  duties  were  strictly  en- 
forced, and  the  decencies  of  civilised  life  sedubusly  studied.  Reli- 
gion, too,  which  had  been  lamentably  neglected  during  the  war,  was 
re-established  among  the  people, — the  churches  were  re-opened,  and 
public  worship  restored  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion. Dramatic  entertainments,  consisting  chiefly  of  comedy 
and  pantomime,  were  also  revived,  and  the  black  performers  dis- 
played considerable  histrionic  talent.  Some  attention  was  paid  to 
painting  and  the  fine  arts,  while  music  was  universally  practised. 
.  In  the  rebuilding  of  Cape  Francois,  considerable  taste  and  even  ele- 
gance were  evinced.  In  short,  the  members  of  this  new  republic 
made  such  rapid  progress  towards  refinement,  that,  as  a  writer  who 
visited  the  island  about  this  time  informs  us,  the  men  were  in  gene- 
ral sensible  and  polite,  often  dignified  and  impressive  -,  and  that 
many  of  the  women  were  elegant  and  engaging. 

There  was  another  object  which  engrossed  a  large  portion  of 
Toussaint*s  attention ;  and  this  was  the  increase  and  discipline  of 
the  army  i  and,  by  bis  admirable  management,  a  force,  consisting 
originally  of  40,000  men,  was  nearly  doubled  in  little  more  than  two 
years,  and  so  easily  managed,  that  the  troops  were  renowned  for 
their  excellent  discipline,  as  well  as  for  the  promptitude  and  skill 
with  which  they  went  through  their  several  manoeuvres.  Having 
effected  these  improvements  at  the  capital,  Toussaint*s  indusirious 
and  indefatigable  mind  was  directed  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  provinces.  To  this  intent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
some  disputes  between  the  Spanish  colonists  and  two  of  the  Uaytian 
Generals,  be  undertook  a  tour  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and 
if  any  effort  had  been  wanting  to  prove,  not  only  the  benevolent 
philanthropy  of  this  good  man,  but  the  wonderful  ascendancy 
:  which  he  had  gained  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  this  tour  com- 
pleted his  triumph.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  joyful  ei|- 
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thusium  with  which  he  was  every  where  received.  All  orders,  civil 
or  military,  vied  with  each  other  in  testifying  their  gladness  and  re- 
elect ;  while  the  women  and  children  lined  the  sides  of  the  road,  and, 
with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  invoked  blessings  on  the  head  of  the 
saviour  of  their  country. 

An  means  were  used  to  testify  the  general  joy  which  his  presence 
afforded.  Garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were  worn  by  the 
women,  and  presented  to  him  5  while  superb  decorations  covered 
the  houses  of  the  proprietors,  and  triumphal  arches  welcomed  his  en- 
trance into  every  town.  In  short,  nothing  was  wanting  to  evince 
the  universal  joy  which  prevailed;  and  now  it  was  that  he  expe* 
rienced  the  fulness  of  that  virtuous  gratification  which  conduct  like 
his  could  not  fail  to  produce.  This  was^  indeed,  a  period  of  proved 
and  noble  exultation  3  for  the  consciousness  of  his  strict  integrity 
augmented  his  pleasure,  and  rendered  the  joyful  demonstrations  of 
the  people  doubly  acceptable.  He  returned  amply  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  exertions,  and  pleased  beyond  measure  with  the  happy 
condition  of  the  people,  and  with  the  prosperous  appearance  of  tne 
the  country.  And  now,  having  settled  so  satisfactorily  the  grand 
t>bject  of  his  care,  he  returned  to  Emery,  his  country  residence,  there 
-to  seek  some  shelter  from  the  cares  of  state,  and  to  spend  the  even- 
ing of  his  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  affectionate  family.  But  Provi- 
dence had  otherwise  ordained,  and  this  happy  tranqidllity  was  soon 
to  be  exchanged  for  another  course  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter. 

No  sooner  was  the  Peace  of  Amiens  definitively  settled,  than  Buo- 
ni^mrte,  whose  restless  mind  and  insatiable  ambition  soared  over  the 
water^  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  determined  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
colony,  the  reinstatement  of  the  former  proprietors,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  refractory  and  self-emancipated  slaves. 

Experience  has  taught  us  how  promptly  the  purposes  of  this  ter- 
rible man  were  carried  into  execution,  and  how  poweHul  were  the 
-means  used  for  their  completion.  On  the  present  occasion  he  did 
not  relax  in  his  accustomed  measures,  but  threatened  St.  Domingo 
with  calamities  as  dreadfully  severe  as  had  ever  visited  that  unfor- 
tunate island.  Twenty-five  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  French 
army,  were  despatched,  under  the  command  of  General  Le  Clerc, 
Buonaparte's  brother-in-law,  who  was  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
~  able  officers  that  France  could  produce  for  such  a  service.  To  par- 
ticipate in  the  glories  of  the  expected  triumph,  Madame  Le  Clerc 
accompanied  her  husband,  as  did  also  her  younger  brother,  Jerome 
Buonaparte. 

It  was  during  this  disastrous  contest  that  the  military  talents  oi 
Toussaint  L*Ouverture  were  displayed  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner ;  but  ou^  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
^details  of  this  unfortunate  war.  We  must,  however,  of  necessity^ 
advert  to  certain  circumstances  connected  with  it,  and  this  we  shall 
do  as  concisely  as  possible. 
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Buonqmrte  was  well  aware  of  the  consummate  skill  and  tmoom- 
promising  virtue  of  the  Governor-General ;  and  he  well  knew  that 
his  operations  were  directed  against  no  ordinary  enemy.  He  was 
acquainted^  also^  with  the  great  strength  and  excellent  discipline  of 
the  Haytian  army ;  and  his  political  experience  taught  him,  that 
aomething  more  than  common  measures  were  necessary  to  his  pur« 
pose.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  French  squadron  anchored  be- 
ibre  Cape  Francois,  than  General  he  Clerc  entered  into  a  correspon* 
dence  with  Christophe,  who  held  the  command  at  this  important 
post,  the  object  of  wnich  was  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement  in 
fiivour  of  the  French  Republic.  But  Christophe  was  too  inflexible 
to  yield  so  readily,  and  he  despised  with  becoming  spirit  the  trea- 
cherous promises  of  the  French  General.  This  negociation  having 
proved  ineffectual,  Le  Clerc  issued  a  proclamation,  drawn  up  in  that 
insidious  style  which  usually  characterised  the  productions  of  the 
Revolutionary  CalHnet.  It  was  couched  in  the  most  plausible  terms; 
being  intended  to  lead  the  negroes  into  a  belief,  that  the  designs  of 
the  French  Government  were  altogether  friendly,  and  that  no  vio* 
lence  would  be  employed,  except  in  the  event  of  a  rejection  of  the 
proffered  fraternity.  By  this  manifesto,  Toussaint  and  Christophe 
were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  every  citizen  was  or« 
dered  to  pursue  and  treat  them  as  rebels  to  the  French  Republic 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  war,  which  now  raged  with  great  vio- 
lence ;  and  every  artifice  was  practised  by  Le  Clerc  to  procure  the 
defection  of  the  black  troops.  In  this  he  was  but  too  successAiL 
Three  of  the  Generals,  viz.,  La  Plume,  Dumesnils,  and  Maurepas, 
went  over  with  their  forces  to  the  French,  who  reaped  great  advan- 
tage from  the  desertion,  which  eventually  led  to  a  negociation  be- 
tween Christophe  and  Le  Clerc,  in  which  the  negro  General  pro- 
cured, in  behalf  of  himself,  his  colleague  Dessalines,  and  Toussaint, 
a  general  amnesty  for  ail  their  troops,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
respective  ranks  of  all  the  black  officers.  This  unwise  and  perilous 
poceeding  took  place  without  the  sanction,  and  without  even  the 
knowledge  of,  the  Governor-General ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
tel  the  consequences.  A  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the  so- 
Tereignty  of  France  over  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  acknow- 
ledged. 

By  this  transaction  Toussaint  found  himself  deserted  by  every  one 
of  his  Generals,  excepting  the  brave  but  ferocious  Dessalines,  who, 
Atnn  the  very  commencement  of  this  second  war,  was  engage, 
heart  and  hand,  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  despised  most  heartily 
the  mean  and  delusive  professions  of  the  French.  A  circumstance, 
however,  occurred  previously  to  this  negociation,  which  is  very  in- 
timately connected  with  our  subject.  Ader  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities with  France,  Tonssaint  sent  his  two  ddest  sons  to  that  country 
to  be  educated,  not  having  the  means  of  procuring,  at  St.  Domit^; 
tfiat  instmctMHi  for  them  whkh  be  deemed  suitable  to  their  rariu 
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Buonaparte,  with  that  fiendish  policy  for  which  he  was  so  renowned^ 
tieiermined  to  make  these  youths  the  means  of  procuring  the  co- 
operation of  their  father,  or  at  least  of  preventing  his  active  hosti- 
lity.    He  sent  them,  therefore,  with  Le  Clerc,  directing  that  officer 
to  use  them  as  might  best  suit  his  purpose  ',  and,  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  success  of  this  scheme,  they  were  accompanied  by  their 
tutor,  Coisnon,  a  man  whose  actions  and  whose  conscience  were 
completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  First  Consul.     Le  Clerc,  finding 
that  Toussaint  would  listen  to  no  proposals,  prepared  to  execute  the 
directions  of  his  master.     From  the  smoking  ruins  of  Cape  Francois, 
Coisnon  was  despatched  with  the  two  youths,  and  a  letter  from 
Buonaparte  to  Toussaint,  with  orders  to  let  his  pupils  see  and  em- 
brace their  parent,  but  by  no  means  to  suffer  them  to  remain,  unless 
Touissant  would  promise  entire  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the 
First  Consul.     Coisnon  arrived  in  safety  with  his  charge  at  Emery, 
but  Toussaint  was  absent  at  a  distant  part  of  the  island.     A  courier, 
however,  was  immediately  despatched,  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival 
of  his  children,  accompanied  by  a  messenger  from  Buonaparte,  with 
offers  of  the  most  advantageous  nature.     His  speedy  return  was  the 
consequence :   and  a  most  pathetic  interview  occurred.     On  the 
one  part,  the  heroic  father's  firmness  was  displayed  in  resisting  the 
•overtures  of  Buonaparte ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife  and  children,  inducing  him  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
First  Consul.    Toussaint,  however,  was  incorruptible;    and  Le 
Clerc,  finding  all  measures  ineffectual,  meditated  one  of  the  basest 
acts  of  treachery  that  ever  disgraced  any  Government  in  any  age. 
As  the  treaty  between  Christophe  and  Le  Clerc  permitted  Toussaint 
to  retire  to  any  of  his  estates,  be  selected  that  called  by  his  own 
name,  L'Ouverturc,  situated  at  Gonaives,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  island.     Here  he  endeavoured  to  enjoy  that  repose  of  which  he 
had  been  so  long  deprived,  and  to  bear,  with  becoming  fortitude, 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  him.     But  the  infernal  machina- 
tions of  the  French  General  were  to  be  put  into  practice,  and  the 
persecution  and  miseries  of  Toussaint  L*Ouverture  were  drawing 
quickly  to  a  close.     About  the  middle  of  May,  1802,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  a  ship  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  anchored  near  Gonaives, 
and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  which  immediately  surrounded  tiie 
bouse  of  Toussaint,  who,  with  his  family,  was  asleep,  and,  conse- 
quently, unconscious  of  his  danger.     Brunet,  a  Brigadier-General, 
mud  Ferrari,  aid-de-camp  to  Le  Clerc,  entered  the  bero*s  chamber 
with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  and  demanded  his  instant  surrender. 
This  was  not  a  time  for  resistance.    The  lion  was  in  the  toils,  and 
oppositioQ  was  firukless ;  and,  before  any  aid  could  be  procured,  tht 
wbole  femily,  including  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  brother,  were  on 
iNMurd  the  frigate  and  under  s^  for  France  !     Two  negro  chiefii, 
who  attempted  to  rescue  their  Governor,  were  taken,  and  afterwards 
ikot    while  about  a  hundred  of  the  confidential  friends  of  Toossaini 
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ivere  arrested^  and  sent  on  board  the  different  ships  of  the  French 
squadron.  Prom  this  im|>risonaient  they  never  returned,  but  were 
either  sold  as  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, thrown  overboard  and  drowned. 

During  the  voyage,  Toussaint  was  closely  guarded,  and  refused 
all  intercourse  with  bis  family.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Brest, 
no  time  was  lost  in  hurrying  him  on  shore,  and  only  one  interview 
was  permitted. between  him  and  his  unhappy  family.  On  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  then,  this  sorrowful  meeting  took  place  -,  and,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  doom  that  awaited  them,  they  took  leave  of  one 
another  for  ever.  Toussaint  was  then  hurried  on  shore,  forced  into 
a  close  carriage,  and,  under  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  Joux,  in  Normandy.  His  wife  and  family  were  detained 
at  Brest  for  two  days,  and  then  removed  to  Bayonne,  from  which 
place  they  speedily  disappeared,  and  were  beard  of  no  more  ! 

From  the  castle  of  Joux,  Toussaint,  as  the  winter  approached^ 
was  removed  to  Besan^on,  and  the  same  rigorous  and  disgraceful 
treatment  was  adopted  towards  him  as  that  which  be  had  already 
experienced.  Not  content  with  the  close  incarceration  of  this  ex* 
cellent  man,  he  was  immured  in  a  dungeon,  cold,  damp,  and 
gloomy,  the  floor  of  which  was  very  frequently  under  water.  Let 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  climate  of  the  native  country  of  Tous- 
saint, and  then  let  him  impute  what  motives  he  will  to  this  proceed- 
ing of  the  Republican  Government.  It  was  certainly  merciful  ia 
one  point  of  view,  for  it  hastened  the  release  of  the  miseraUe  cap- 
tive from  the  cruelties  which  were  thus  mercilessly  heaped  upon  lus 
devoted  head.  He  lingered,  however,  through  the  winter  in  this 
living  sepulchre,  and  then  died — leaving  behind  him  no  inheritor  ci 
his  virtues,  nor  even  of  his  name. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  undeserv- 
ing victim  ai  the  most  gross  and  abominable  treachery  and  oppres-^ 
•ion.  His  life  was  one  tissue  of  useful  virtues,  untarnished  by  a 
single  crime,  unstained  by  tyranny,  and  unmarked  by  any  of  those 
licentious  evils  which  too  often  characterize  the  possessor  of  unin- 
herited  power.  Alas !  that  the  pradtical  reformer  erf  abuses  too  fla- 
gitious to  bear*  should  have  been  thus  immolated  at  the  shrine  of 
despotism !  Alas !  that  the  correcting  agent  of  Providence  should 
have  been  thus  rewarded !  It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to  arraign  the 
decrees  of  Fate  j  but  what  feeling  heart  can  refrain  froHi  lamenting 
the  unfortunate  destiny  of  a  man  so  upright,,  amiable,  and  useful ) 
Peace  be  with  his  manes  I  However  lightly  his  sorrows  and  snf- 
ierkigs  may  have  been  considered  in  France,  /^ere,  at  least,  they  are 
adequately  commiserated  and  bewailed. 


Orknt^  HtrM,  F0IA9.  If 
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Ancient  Chaeactkrs. 

No.  II.— The  Pharaohs. 

Yx  rocks  heap'd  with  wreck'd  ages !  Coukl  ye  speak 
What  ye  have  seen — the  deeds  bip  dateless  years, — 
I>eed8  of  the  Mede  and  Roman,  Copt  and  Gredc, 
Who  bathed  your  sands  of  old  in  blood  or  tears ! 
An  atmosphere  of  thought  is  round  you  flung, 
A  living  spirit  fills  each  mighty  frame. 
Ye  gaze  in  stone.     Can  ye  not  find  a  tongue. 
Give  death  to  day,  forgottenness  to  fame  ? 
Cannot  a  kingdom*s  dead  glean  life  for  one  ? 
Died  the  Past  with  them  to  revive  no  more  > 
Is  there  no  talisman  to  bid  the  sun 
Relume  the  scenes,  renew  the  days  of  yore  ? 
Tes  !  in  the  might  of  song  I  bid  them  rise — 
Hear  the  strong  spell,  pale  Manes,  and  obey ! 
Stand  round  my  Soul,  glide  by  my  vision*d  eyes. 
And  lift  your  wan  brows  in  the  living  day  I 
They  hear — they  come  ! — a  cloud  of  ghosts  uprear 
Their  awfiil  forms  along  the  darkening  plain  ! 
The  marble  mountains  thrill  with  mystic  fear. 
And  quake  around  the  dead  they  tomb'd  in  vain ! 
See,  mid  the  gloom,  the  buried  Pharaohs  rise ! 
Dim  gleams  the  gold  upon  each  phantom  brow : 
0*er  the  wide  waste  they  glare  with  glassy  eyes. 
And  ask  who  breaks  the  sleep  of  kings  below. 
A  galaxy  of  faded  crowns  !— Behold ! — 
'  To  this  complexion  all  must  come  at  last !'  * 
Royalty  ends  when  the  crown 'd  brow  is  cold. 
And  death  yields  no  precedence  to  the  Past. 
O  impotence  of  evil  power ! — ^These  built 
Tombs  for  a  memory  where  oblivion  reigns : 
For  Cory's  pearl  they  dived  life-^deep  in  gdh— 
Survey  the  total  of  their  sfrfendid  gains ! 
So  shookl  it  be :  they  have  not  sinn'd  in  vain. 
If  they  have  taught  how  thrones  and  tombs  mvaB 
To  keep  one  wreck  afloat  on  farae*s  bnght  main. 
To  force  one  link  of  fate's  impervious  maA. 
Barly  or  late  the  evil  name  will  die. 
Or  live  in  worse  than  death  j — attest  it,  ye 
Who  glare  around  with  cold  half-consdous  eye. 
Cursed  with  sepulchral  immortaUty ! 
CrMUm. 

*  Skakqpeare. 
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MiLLBB   ON   THE    ADMINISTRATION   OF   JuSTICE    TN   IndIA.— - 

Appeals  to  the  Pritt  Council. 

We  bave  penued,  with  as  much  sittisfaotkm  as  is  coBsisiait  with 
the  melancholy  nature  of  its  details^  a  pamphlet  on  the  Administra* 
tion  of  Justice  in  the  East  Indies^  hy  Mr.  Miller  of  Lincoln*s  Inn. 
The  ability  with  which  that  gentleman  has  entered  into  the  discus- 
sion of  judicial  reforms  at  home>  is  the  best  of  all  introductions  to 
those  who  are  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  that  unfortunate  class 
of  our  fellow-creatures  who  live  under  our  dominion  in  India  -,  and 
we,  for  our  parts,  welcome,  with  unfeigned  cordiality,  to  the  arena  of 
Eastern  controversy,  one  who,  if  not  intimately  versed  in  the  practical 
operation  of  Indian  jurisprudence^  has  supplied  that  deficiency  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  documentary  evidence  which  has  hitherto 
reached  Europe,  and  who  displays,  throughout  the  whole  investi^a* 
tion,  an  evident  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  Natives,  mixed  wim  a 
candid  consideration  of  the  policy  of  their  rulers,  and  aU  the  dignifiea 
impartiality  of  a  British  Judge.  We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Miller,  that,  in 
dieferring  the  notice  of  his  work  until  now,  we  have  never,  for  one 
moment,  doubted  the  claim  which  it  possesses  on  the  attention  of 
the  Government  and  the  country,  and  that  we  have  been  actuated 
«olely  by  an  earnest  wish  to  give  to  his  views  that  degree  of  reflec- 
tion  which  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some  important  points  ap- 
peared to  us  to  require.  The  modest  apology  for  his  interference 
m  these  matters,  by  which  the  work  is  introduced,  appears  to  ua 
wholly  superfluous.  If  he  be  incompetent  to  discuss  the  machinery 
of  our  Indian  system  of  law, — so  is  the  East  India  Company,  so  is 
the  Board  of  Control,  so  is  the  British  Legislature,  so  is  the  Privy 
Council,  so  are  all  the  gallant  colonels  and  brigadiers  to  whose  au- 
thority Mr.  Miller  defers^  on  most  occasions,  with  becoming  venera- 
tion. None  of  them  appear  to  have  any  misgivings  of  their  com- 
petence for  the  task,  nor  better  opportunities  of  information,  than 
diose  to  which  he  has  had  access  ;  and  as  to  residence  in  India,  the 
contradictory  testimony  through  which  he  has  travelled,  must  long 
i^have  convinced  him  that  it  has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
twist  and  beguile  the  most  virtuous  hilentions,  and  to  adulterate,  bf 
^^v'ery  injurious  esprit  de  carp€,  the  manly  independence  of  honour  and 
Integrity.  Besides,  an  Bnglishman  at  Calcutta  has  no  more  meaiifi 
^estiniatiiig  the  system  of  law  in  Gu^erat  or  the  Camatic,  than  an 
inhabitant  of  Berlin  or  Vienna  of  judging  the  constitutions  by  whieli 
liberty  and  property  are  secured  in  England ;  and  as  the  papers  and 
taports  on  which  all  judicial  impiovemeots  must  be  grounded,  ai^ 
BOt  oUiteiated  by  the  voyage,  perhaps  no  fitter  loddity  cotdd  be  ^t^ 
<<sovered  for  arriving  at  a  ddiberate  and  impartial  judgment  ttto* 
Bfr.  Miller's  own  chambers  in  Ltneoln^s  Inn. 

Btfore  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  suggestions  {qj( 
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^  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  India,  contained 
in  tbis  excellent  pamphlet,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  a  speci- 
men of  the  temjiex  in  which  the  discussion  is  conducted  $  and,  with 
^is  view,  we  select  from  the  latter  pages  id  the  work  a  passage 
which,  we  trust,  will  calm  the  apprehensions  of  those  whose  sensi- 
tive delicacy  (as  we  have  been  told)  is  wont  to  be  scandalised  by  the 
boldness  of  our  own  strictures  on  Indian  policy : 

'  While  I  think  it  is  to  be  resetted  that  the  Company  should 
have  been  so  remiss  in  la3riDg  before  their  fellow-subjects  at  home, 
jplain  and  accurate  outlines  of  the  structure  and  policy  of  their  Go«> 
vernment  abroad,  together  with  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  I 
should  ill  express  the  sentiments  I  entertain,  if  this  were  supposed 
to  imply  any  charge  against  their  general  management  and  arrange- 
ments. That  numerous  and  important  mistakes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  administration  of  our  Eastern  Colonies,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  every  other  state,  past  or  present,  there  can  be  no  dispute  ; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  so  &r  as  I  have  been  now 
led  to  examine  their  private  correspondence  and  public  conduct, 
they  have  generally  risen  in  ray  estimation.  Fluctuating  and  ill- 
assorted  as  the  individual  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors  are^ 
the  body,  as  a  whole,  has  fulfilled  the  trust  reposed  in  it  with  dis- 
tinguished zeal  and  ability ;  and  the  splendid  talents  and  amiable 
qualities  displayed  by  a  large  proportion  of  their  chief  civU  and 
military  officers,  entitle  them  to  the  most  distinguished  honours 
their  country  can  confer  upon  them.  I  belieVe  no  government,  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  can  produce  such  an  assemblage  of  meri- 
torious servants.  Were  the  Government  of  the  Company  to  be 
dissolved,  we  should  never  see  their  equals^  in  India  again  ^  and  fiur 
that  reason,  among  others,  whatever  subordinate  changes  it  may  be 
made  to  undereo  at  the  expiration  of  the  Charter,  those  who  know 
the  affairs  of  this  country  best,  will  probably  doubt  the  most  whe- 
ther the  entire  transference  of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
India  Company  to  the  Crown,  would  contribute  either  to  the  wd- 
toe  of  the  British  public  or  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
Indian  subjects.* — P.  40. 

Now,  to  almost  every  word  of  this  high  eulogium,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  persons,  we  are  very  well  incliiMed  to  subscribe.  We  do  ooi 
•oppose  that  xhe  Company,  under  proper  regulations,  are  titcciiye . 
ifiii  to  adnunister  the  political  concerns  of  India  with  honaiir  fta 
themselves  and  advantage  to  the  Natives ;  nor  have  we  a»y  dia- 
posteion  to  except  to  the  opinion  which  Mr.  MiHer  has  formed  of 
the  high  honour,  «ea]»  ability,  and  int^^ity  of  their  chief  civil  aod 
■lilitary  officers.  Selected,  as  they  for  the  most  part  are,  from  amoo|^ 
the  hitler  classes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  there  is  no  doubly 
4mI  they  possess  those  acquirements  and  principles  by  whkh  the 
auporior  ranks  of  English  society  are  distii4:uished  j  and  we  firn^ 
Relieve,  that  if  the  present  system  could  be  well  administered  at  al^ 
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it  wonld  be  well  administered  by  them  ;  but  we  contend  that  the 
whole  system  is  radically,  intus  et  in  cute,  incurably  bad ;  that  no 
pority  of  honour,  no  splendour  of  ability,  no  rectitude  of  intention^ 
can  compensate  for  the  utter  recklessness  of  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  in  which  the  monstrous  edifice  has  been  erected. 
We  have  not  yet  attained  those  habits  of  cool  and  inanimate  con- 
templation which  legal  studies  are  so  well  calculated  to  create ;  we 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  make  a  stand  for  the  fortunes,  and  b  fo€  the 
lives,  of  our  fellow-men,  and  then  put  them  through  all  the  meta- 
morphoses of  Algebraic  combination ;  we  coll  things  by  their  right 
names,  however  dissonant  they  may  be  -,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  ^ts  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Miller,  though  col- 
lected from  the  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company,  and  enforced 
with  all  the  passionless  gravity  of  the  bench  of  justice,  do  embody 
irrefragable  evidence  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  under  the  suit,  mask^ 
and  trappings  of  law,  more  shameless  and  unmitigated  than  can  be 
matched  In  the  judicial  annals  of  any  age  or  of  any  country. 

After  a  succinct  statement  of  the  various  courts,  by  which  civil 
and  criminal  justice  is  administered  to  the  Natives  and  residents  of 
India,  the  clearness  and  fidelity  of  which  no  opportunity  of  personal 
observation  could  have  materially  enhanced,  Mr.  Miller  proceeds  to 
the  discussion  of  a  question  which  overrides  all  those  on  which  he 
subsequently  enters,  namely, — where,  by  whom,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, the  power  of  ultimate  appeal  from  the  Courts  of  India  may  be 
most  advantageously  exercised.  As  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
differ  very  materially  from  Mr.  Miller,  we  beg  to  submit  his  own 
account  of  the  chain  of  reasoning  which  has  led  him  to  the  condu- 
aion,  that  of  all  Courts  of  Appeal  which  legislative  wisdom  could 
devise,  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  is  the  best  fitted,  by  its  constitu- 
tion, its  dignity,  and  its  position,  to  supply  what  he  afterwards  de- 
monstrates to  be  the  almost  constant  failure  of  justice  in  the  Courts 
India.  Our  own  notions  are  so  widely  opposed  to  this  theory,  and 
we  are  supported  in  them  by  such  very  high  authority,  that  we  dare 
not  trust  ourselves  with  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Miller's  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  lest  we  should  unintentionally  misrepresent  any  portion 
of  a  work  which  we  are  anxious  to  recommend,  as  being,  for  the 
most  part,  an  extremely  useful  addition  to  the  really  valuable  portion 
of  Anglo-Indian  literature. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  thfU,  from  all  these  courts,  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  in  all  causes  above  5,000/.,  there  lies  a  final 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  This  limitation,  which 
was  imposed  in  Bengal  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  judicial 
system,  has,  through  inadvertence,  not  been  made  applicable  to 
Madras  or  Bombay,  on  the  extension  of  the  judicial  system  to  thoae 
Presidendes  -,  so  that  in  them  an  appeal  now  lies  to  the  King  in 
Council  from  every  final  judgment,  however  trifling  the  nature  or 
value  of  the  matter  in  dispute  may  be.    Whether  it  would  be  most 
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advisable  that  this  ultimate  appeal  from  each  of  the  three  Presi* 
deocies  to  the  King  in  Council  should  continue,  or  that  a  geuerat 
court  of  final  resort  should  be  established  in  some  part  of  our  Indian^ 
territory  itself^  is  a  question  of  great  moment  in  itself^  and  upon 
which  some  difference  of  opinion  is  said  to  prevail.  I  have  na 
iMsitation  to  acknowledge,  that  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion^  it  would  be  better  both  for  the  colonists  and  the  mother 
country^  that  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal  should  continue  fixed  lus 
it  BOW  is  in  England,  than  that  it  should  be  superseded  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  tribunal  in  India. 

'Two  of  the  chief  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  any  system  of 
appeal  are^  that  causes  should  be  heard  in  the  court  of  appeal  with 
as  little  delay,  and  at  as  moderate  expense^  as  possible.  In  both  of 
these  respects^  I  believe  the  Privy  Council  either  is^  or  could  easily 
be^  rendered  as  desirable  a  tribunal  as  any  which  could  be  created*. 
If  the  present  sittings  of  the  Privy  Council  are  so  few,  that  the 
business  of  the  court  cannot  be  adequately  despatched^  or  the  other 
avocations  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  now  act  as  judges  will 
not  allow  them  to  attend  there  more  frequently,  these  defects  ought 
certainly  to  be  remedied ;  but  under  such  modifications  as  it  appears 
practicable  to  introduce,  no  reason  presents  itself  why  causes  should 
not  be  heard  as  expeditiously,  and  certainly  at  as  little  cost  in  Privy 
Council,  as,  under  any  new  tribunal,  they  could  be  in  India.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  last  resort  in 
India  would  at  least  save  the  delay  of  the  voyage  out  and  back ; 
and  that  the  judges  who  sat  in  it  would  necessarily  possess  an  ac- 
quaintance with  local  manners  and  institutions,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  decision  of  causes,  and  of  which  the  judges 
who  sit  in  the  Privy  Council  must  almost  unavoidably  be  ignorant^ 
It  is,  no  doubt,  proper  that  these  circumstances  should  be  taken 
into  view ;  but  when  fairly  considered,  they  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
thought  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  has  sometimes  been 
imagined.  The  delay  of  the  voyage  out  and  home  could  not» 
tog^er,  be  reasonably  calculated  to  exceed  twelve  months ',  and 
though  that  addition  to  the  anxiety*  of  suitors  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  yet,  considering  the  delay  which  will  in  most  cases  of 
^peal  have  previously  taken  place,  and  the  difiicult  nature  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  the  lapse  of  a  single  year  will  not  be  deemed  a 
circumstance  to  which  much  importance  ought  to  be  attached. 
Familiarity  with  the  manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  country, 
are  unquestionably  primary  qualifications  in  a  judge  >  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  causes  are  likely  to  be  decided  (xxasionally  by  those 
who  preside  in  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  in  a  less  satisfaetory 
and  technical  numner  than  if  they  had  been  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  whose  rights  and  privil^^  they  were  called  upon  to 
determine.  It  will  be  recollected,  however,  that  there  are  always 
a  certain  number  of  retired  Indian  Judges  in  thk  country,  who  are 
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iMdl  qualified  to  afford  the  local  infommtioii  aHuded  to^  and  wkM% 
preaence  migbt  be  eitlier  invited  or  secured  during  the  hearing  of 
Indian  causes.  It  is  also  well  known  to  those  v^o  are  conreraant 
with  appeals  which  are  brought  from  any  part  of  the  empire  to  tilt 
Wry  Cooocfl  or  the  House  <^  Lords,  that  the  points  at  issuo 
bttmcD  the  parties  have  been  so  simplified  and  elucidated  by  the 
fdeadings  and  arguments  which  have  previously  taken  place>  that 
much  le«s  expertness  in  mere  matters  of  local  practice  is  necessary 
Omn  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed ;  while  the  facts  of  the  case^ 
or  die  principles  of  law  by  which  the  decision  of  the  Judge  ought 
to  be  guided>  are  examineid  and  applied  with  more  calmness  and 
correctness  than  they  would  have  been  upon  the  spot  from  whidi 
the  appeal  has  been  transmitted. 

'  The  consideration,  however,  which  principally  weighs  with  me 
is,  that  the  causes  which  come  before  the  Privy  Council  are  likely 
to  be  argued  and  decided  there  with  greater  industry  and  ability 
tfian  they  would  be  in  any  other  quarter.  Giving  full  credit  to  the 
lawyers  who  might  proceed  to  India,  or  spring  up  in  it,  for  the 
talents  they  may  be  found  to  display,  and  supposing  the  most 
ample  remuneration  to  be  afforded  to  those  who  might  be  there 
devated  to  the  bench,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  climate,  society, 
or  circumstances  of  India,  to  lead  one  to  conclude,  that  causes  would 
there  generally  meet  with  the  same  close  investigation,  ei^iar  from 
barristers  or  judees,  which  they  do  in  England.  If  this  fact  be  so, 
it  seems  of  itself  decisive  against  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  of 
the  last  resort  in  any  of  our  Eastern  colonies.  However  great  the 
advantages  of  a  local  court  might  be,  ihey  never  could  counter* 
balance  the  inferiority  of  its  judgments,  either  in  the  eyes  of  Euro- 
peans or  of  the  Native  population. 

'  Political  considerations  decidedly  point  to  the  same  conclusion 
to  which  the  interest  of  the  suitors  seems  to  lead.  No  sort  of  con- 
nection can  be  named,  which  tends  more  effectually  to  bind  a 
colony  to  the  mother  country  than  a  conviction,  that  in  all  emergen- 
cies they  can  rely  upon  it  for  a  prompt,  impartial,  and  enlightened 
administration  of  justice.  In  the  case  of  India,  where  the  distance 
is  so  great,  where  manners  and  religion  so  widely  vary,  and  where 
the  amninistration  of  justice  is  universally  regarded  as  so  inalienable 
an  attribute  of  supreme  power,  this  would  be  peculiarly  felt.  If 
India  should  even  cease  to  look  to  England  as  its  supreme  judge, 
it  would  gradually  cease  to  respect  it  as  its  sovereign ;  and  die  esta-> 
biishment  there  of  a  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal,  could  be  regarded 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  first  step  towards  a  termination  of  its 
political  dependence.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  expediency, 
of  promoting  this  object  hereafter,  it  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
much  encouragement  at  present,  nor  to  augur  favourably  for 
the  immediate  advancement  of  India  either  in  Government  or 
law. —P.  19. 
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We  remember  to  have  beard  a  story  which  may  be  fiimiliar 
enough  to  our  readers  also,  though  the  high  flavour  of  H  can  by 
no  time  degenerate  into  insipidity,  of  a  certain  Bfishop  in  the  reigtt 
of  Queen  Anne,  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Swih.  The  riffbt 
Rev.  Prelate  saw  company  at  his  palace  about  the  time  thai 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Dean's  productions  appeared.  In 
the  eriger  fbrgetfulness  of  criticism,  the  episcopal  bottles  were  dr« 
culated  by  the  prebendaries  with  scandalous  rapidity ;  and  number- 
less recollections  of  wit  and  humour  gave  a  body,  zest,  and  sparklmg^ 
to  his  Lordship's  wine.  '  I  protest,*  said  the  Bishop,  (somewhat 
dissentient,)  *  no  man  respects  that  ornament  of  the  church,  by  law 
and  King  William  established  in  Ireland,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
more  than  I  do  -,  but,  though  I  agree  with  Mr.  Archdeacon  in  some* 
of  his  observations,  yet  I  must  say,  that  there  are  statements  in 
these  "Travels  of  Mr.  Gulliver,*'  which  I  cannot  altogether  believe.' 
Now,  with  all  our  respect  for  Mr.  Miller,  we  too  must  be  allowed  a 
little  scepticism,  and  be  indulged  in  a  transient  smile  at  the  calrn^  • 
complacent,  edifying,  resignation  with  which  a  gentleman  at  the 
Chancery  bar,  as  if  he  held  a  brief  for  the  especial  purpose,  con- 
sents to  the  minimum  addition  of  one  whole  year  to  the  fret  and 
anxiety  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  litigants.  Creatures  of 
habit  as  we  are,  we  estimate  most  things  by  comparison  3  and  we 
can  easily  picture  Mr.  Miller,  having  relieved  his  temples  from  the 
pressure  of  their  powdered  honours,  snug  in  his  black  arm-chair, 
at  No.  3,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln*8-Inn,  and  musing  in  the  gr^ 
twilight  on  the  view  of  accumulated  papers,  which,  to  his  knowledge, 
have  been  dusted  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  terms, — at  least,  bj 
the  sans-culotte  who  sweeps^  his  rooms,  likening  the  Sudder 
Dewannee  Adawlut  to  the  Vice-Chancery  or  the  RoUs,  and  con- 
chiding  with  sleepy  celerity,  that  the  predicament  in  which  Madow- 
das  Ransoodass  and  Davidass  Harjeevandass  may  be  placed  by 
the  frivolous  appeal  which  an  ignorant  and  dilatory  Monsoon  may  ' 
be  wailing  to  the  cockpit,  is  not  a  whit  more  unpleasant  than  that 
of  those  his  clients,  whose  substance  has  been  wasting  ever  since 
the  Peace  by  the  interminable  delay  of  the  Chancellor's  judgment 
in  '  Baxter  and  Others,'  or  '  Ex  parte  Jones,*  in  which  the  bill, ' 
answer,  depositions,  report,  exceptions,  and  interlocutory  decree  have 
wearied  his  eye- sight  and  his  clerk*s  since  God  knows  when.  It 
g^ves  us  infinite  pleasure  to  disappoint  the  ribaldry  of  those  who 
scoff  at  the  patronage  which  the  law's  delay,  in  contempt  of  Magna 
Charta,  is  falsely  said  to  receive  from  that  second  priesthood  whose 
duty  it  is  to  present  holocausts  and  whole  burnt  offerings  in  tlie 
temple  of  justice,  to  contrast  the  frigid  insensibility  of  Mr.  Miller 
with  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  learned  brother,  who,  in  a  very 
able  article  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  English  pleading  in 
a  contemporary  periodical,*  fairly  accuses  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  of 

*  *  The  Law  Magazine,  or  Qoarterly  Review  of  Jurisprudence.* 
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fMlliating,  by  fiilfle  and  fallacious  explanatioiis,  delajs  aoalogoiM, 
indeed^  hnt  no  more  comparable  to  that  ^bich  Mr.  Miller  supportSji 
than  is  the  '  brood  of  a  rabbit  to  the  gestation  of  an  elephant. 

'  It  b  not^  it  cannot  be  so.  Here  at  least  the  great  commentator 
has  erred.  Experience  proves  what  prudence  would  anticipate  ^  and 
there  was  in  bis  time,  and  there  is  in  ours,  no  wrong  so  grating  to^ 
a  litigant  whose  property  is  wasting  in  a  suit,  as  to  come  close  to  a 
definitive  decree,  and  be  thrown  \Mck  upon  uncertainty  again ;  ta 
approach  the  conclusion  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  find  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  one  5  to  ask  fur  quiet  and  be  fed  with  hope  -,  to  be 
dragged  along  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  without  a  respite  from 
the  tortures  of  anxiety,  except  in  the  stillness  of  despair.' 

There  is  one  passage  (probably  a  misprint)  in  the  above  extract 
from  Mr.  Miller,  in  which  he  is  made  to  think  that  the  hardship  of 
present  or  future  procrastination,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  in- 
convenience which  has  already  been  endured  by  the  past  -,  a  proposi- 
tion which  we  imagine  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  make  good. 
Indeed,  on  the  abstract  question,  the  common  lawyer  has  obviously 
the  advantage  of  the  equity  man  :  and  loath,  as  we  are,  to  accuse  our 
author  of  those  mistakes  which  are  engendered  by  professional 
habit,  with  such  pregnant  proof  before  us  of  his  general  superiority 
to  them,  we  are  driven  to  the  belief,  that  the  argument  which  really 
sways  his  judgment  in  this  particular,  is  '  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country,*  that  *  political  connection,'  to  the  possible  severance  of 
which  he  refers,  as  to  a  distant  but  not  improbable  event.  Con- 
vinced, as  we  are,  that  the  only  mode  of  averting  that  calamity,  is 
the  speedy  digestion  of  a  long  catalogue  of  reforms,  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  will  constitute  an  important  item,  we  are  not 
much  moved  by  any  such  forebodings  ;  but  even  if  we  thought  that 
the  institution  of  a  court  of  appeal  in  India  might  tend  to  that  dis- 
aster^ our  conviction  of  its  necessity  is  so  strong,  that  we  have  no 
difiiculty  in  replying, '  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  cesium,* 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  alleged  immutability  of  the  institutions 
and  habits  of  the  people  of  India,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that 
none  of  them  is  so  permanently  settled  and  confirmed  as  the  appa- 
rent indifference  which  the  rulers  of  that  country,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have,  for  the  most  part,  manifested  to  the  interests  of  their 
subjects.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  blemish  in  all  deliberative  constitu- 
tions, and  a  dismal  eye-sore  in  a  joint  stock  company,  that  on  no 
individual  or  small  number  of  individuals  any  responsibility  can 
justly  be  said  to  attach.  In  reading  Mr.  Miller's  work,  we  have 
been  forcibly  struck  with  the  tedious  lapse  of  half  a  century,  since 
the  time  in  which  the  principal  deflects  dT  our  judicial  institutions  in 
India  were  first  exposed,  and  the  period  still,  we  fear,  distant  of 
their  correction.  Almost  all  the  errors  of  our  l^al  system  in  India, 
which  Mr.  Miller  has  laboriously  compiled  from  the  voluminous 
leports  of  the  Company  to  Parliament^  *  the  judicial  and  revenue 
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selections/  and  the  relations  of  their  serrants,  may  be  found  in  tibe 
simple  but  eloquent  composition,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Seir 
Matakhorin/  t.  e,  *  View  of  Modem  Times/  written  so  long  ago  as 
1780,  by  Gholaum  Hossein  Khan.  To  this  treatise^  from  ^ich, 
old  as  it  is,  the  rulers  of  India  may  yet  derive  much  instruction,  we 
shall,  in  the  discussion  of  the  considerations  which  Mr.  Miller  has 
opened,  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer ;  and  the  following  extract 
from  it,  on  the  view  taken  by  the  Natives  of  the  clumsy  machinery' 
by  which  justice  is  so  often  deferred,  and  eventually  frustrated,  wiO 
ikffbrd  to  those  not  conversant  in  Indian  affairs,  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  inaptitude  of  our  legal  institutions  for  the  sphere  of  their 
jurisdiction,  than  volumes  of  our  own  suggestions.  After  enumerating 
several  other  causes  for  the  jealousy  and  alienation  with  which  the 
£nglish  are  regarded  by  the  people  of  Hindoostan,  Gholaum  Hos- 
sein proceeds : 

'  The  eleventh  cause  is  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  In  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  Natives  of  Hindoostan,  it  seems  very  important  to  ad- 
here to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country. 

'  Men  willingly  submit  to  laws  which  are  established  and  under- 
stood, however  rigid  and  severe;  but  they  consider  it  a  great 
grievance  to  be  governed  by  laws  they  do  not  at  all  comprehend, 
although  such  laws  may  possess  niuch  intrinsic  excellence,  and  mi^y 
be  accounted  a  blessing  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  enacted. 
This  is  the  idea  which  the  Hindoostanecs  entertain  of  the  English 
Court  of  Justice  that  is  established  at  Calcutta.  That  tribunal  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  English  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa ; 
over  all  the  Native  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  who  may  have 
disputes  with  Englishmen ;  and  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Calcutta,  of  wnatever  description  or  religion,  both  in  civil  and. 
criminal  matters.  *    The  proceedings  of  ibis  tribunal  are  so  long 


*  Upun  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1774,  its  jurisdic- 
tion was  of  the  extent  which  our  author  describes ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  to  which  the  Natives  were  thereby 
exposed,  an  Act  of  Pariiament  was  passed  in  1782,  to  amend  and  explain 
the  oridnal  Act  by  which  the  Court  was  constituted.  B^  this  last  Ac|^ 
the  aumority  of  the  Court  was  confined  to  Europeans,  Native  Christians, 
and  Americans,  residing  within  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa ;  but  within  the  city  of  Calcutta,  its  jurisdiction,  as  a  criminal 
Court,  was  continued  over  all  descriptions  ofpeopje  whatsoever;  and  in 
its  civil  capacity,  the  Hindoos  and  musulmans  might  applv  to  it  for  re- 
dress, if  both  parties,  of  their  own  accord,  chose  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
law  of  England.  By  the  Acts  of  Pariiament  of  1793,.  and  1813,  the  pro> 
cedure  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  respect  to  the  trial  of  the  Musulman . 
and  Hindoo  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  is  more  particularly  defined,  and 
its  authority,  in  regard  to  them,  still  further  limited. — Fide  Asiatic 
Annual  Register,  1802. 
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mud  so  intricale^  that  do  UindoostaDee  can.  possibly  oomtyrekoni 
than.  On  the  first  oomphuat  lodged  by  one  person  agahwt  another 
tor  debt^  the  defendant  is  oUiged  to  give  security  for  double  the 
amount  of  the  demand  5  and  u  he  cannot  find  such  security^  he 
must  go  to  prison,  where  he  may  remain  his  whole  lifb,  unless  the 
complaint  be  withdrawn,  or  he  procure  money  to  pay  the  debt. 
Besides  this  grievance,  the  expense  attending  suits  in  the  Bnglishf 
Court  is  enormous.  To  get  the  bare  statement  of  a  case  translated 
into  the  English  language,  costs  as  many  double  fees  (a  gold 
mohur)  as  there  are  lines  in  the  translation.  It  is  also  considered 
as  a  great  hardship,  that  on  the  first  summons  firom  the  Court  to 
appear  before  it,  whether  on  account  oi  a  charge  brought  against 
oneself,  or  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial  of  another,  should  the  chaige 
be  ever  so  trivial,  or  should  the  person  called  on  be  in  reality  no 
witness  in  the  transaction,  he  must,  notwithstanding,  immediately 
leave  his  home  and  his  fomily,  and  repair  to  Calcutta,  a  dtetance, 
perhaps,  of  a  months  or  two  monUis  journey ;  and  if  before  his  ar« 
rival  the  sitting  of  the  Court  be  over,  he  must  remain  until  the  next 
term,  as  it  is  called,  without  any  means  of  subsistence  whatever.' 
Such  troubles,  such  inconveniences,  and  sudi  delays,  no  Hindoosta* 
nee  ever  before  saw  or  heard  of.* 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  statement  containing  more 
evidence  of  the  utter  darkness  in  which  Indian  legislation  has  been 
conducted.  There  is  something  excessively  home-bred  in  the  Eng- 
lish notion,  that  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be  conferred  oti 
cimquered  nations,  is  the  communication  of  our  customs  and  laws. 
The  impartiality  of  our  Courts,  when  the  cause  once  gets  into  them, 
would  indeed  be  a  luxury  to  the  Indians ;  but  with  those  exceptiona 
only,  in  which  analogous  institutions  in  the  Hindoo  and  English 
systems,  such  as  the  Jury  and  Punchayet  exist,  unless,  indeed,  it  be ' 
the  maxim  of  bringing  justice  home  to  every  man's  door,  we  con* 
jBid^  very  questionable,  the  wisdom  of  intruding  any  of  our  mode* 
and  principles  upon  the  Natives,  untH  free  settlement  has  produced ' 
a  material  change  in  the  tone,  of  society  and  the  condition  of  the 
people,  together  with  some  reference  to  their  public  (pinion,  by  the 
means  of  extended  freedom  of  discussion. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  Privy  Council  have  a  great  surplus  of 
leisure  time,  and  proof  be  given  of  an  intuitive  fecility  for  elucidating 
the  knotty  points  which  have  puzzled  the  Cazys  and  die  Pundits 
in  the  Court  below,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  Aat  justice  is  not, 
like  Madeira,  to  be  impioved  by  beating  round  the  Cape  5  and  on 
these  topM,  we  have  sought  for  information  in  the  late  celebrated 
speech  of  Mr.  Brougham : 

'  They  (the  Privy  Council)  are  thus  made  the  Supreme  Judges, 
in  the  last  resort,  over  every  one  of  your  foreign  settlements,  whe- 
th^  situated  In  those  immense  territories  which  you  possess  in  the 
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East,  wbere  you  and  a  trading  C<MDpany  t<^gether  rule  over  not  hw 
than  seventy  millions  of  subjects ;  or  established  among  those  rich 
and  populous  islands  which  stud  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  form  the 
great  Eastern  Archipelago  -,  or  have  their  stations  in  those  lands, 
part  ]3ring  within  the  Tropics,  part  stretching  towards  the  Pole, 
peopled  by  various  castes,  differing  widely  in  habits^  still  more 
widely  in  privileges,  great  in  numbers,  abounding  in  wealth,  ex- 
tremdy  unsettled  in  their  notions  of  right,  and  excessively  litigious, 
as  all  the  children  of  the  New  World  are  supposed  to  be,  both  from 
their  physical  and  political  constitution.  All  this  immense  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  rights  of  property  and  person,  over  rights  political 
and  l^al,  and  over  all  the  questions  growing  out  of  such  a  vast  and 
varied  province,  is  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council,  unaided  and 
alone.  It  is  obvious  that,  from  the  mere  distance  of  those  colonies, 
and  the  immense  variety  of  matters  arising  in  them,  foreign  to  our 
habits,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  our  knowledge,  any  judicial  tribunal 
in  this  country  must  of  necessity  be  an  extremely  inadequate  Coon 
of  review.  But  what  adds  incredibly  to  the  difficulty  is,  that  hardly 
any  two  of  the  colonies  can  be  named  which  have  the  same  law  ; 
and,  in  the  greater  number,  the  law  is  wholly  unlike  our  own.  In 
some  settlements,  it  is  the  Dutch  law  -,  in  others,  the  Spanish ;  in 
others,  the  French  ,  in  others,  the  Danish. 

'  In  our  Eastern  possessions  these  variations  are,  if  possible,  yet 
greater :  while  one  territory  is  swayed  by  the  Mohammedan  law, 
another  is  ruled  by  the  Native  or  Hindoo  law,  and  this  again,  in 
some  of  our  possessions,  is  qualified  or  superseded  by  the  law  of 
Buddha, — the  English  jurisprudence  being  confined  to  the  handful  of 
British  settlers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  t^  three  Presidencies.  Att 
those  laws  must  come,  in  their  turns,  in  review  before  the  neces- 
sarily Ignorant  Privy  Councillor,  after  the  learned  doctors  in  each 
have  differed.  The  difficulty  thus  arising  of  necessity  from  our 
distance,  and  unavoidably  incident  to  our  Colonial  Empire,  may  al- 
most be  deemed  an  incaf  adty,  for  it  involves  both  ignorance  of  the 
law  and  unfitness  to  judge  of  the  facts. 

'  The  Privy  Council,  which  ought  to  be  held  more  regularly  than 
any  Court,  sits  far  less  constantly  than  any,  having  neither  a  regular 
bench  nor  a  regular  bar.  It  only  meets  on  certain  extraordinary 
days,  the  SOth  of  January,  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  some  day  *' 
in  May,  Midsummer  Day,  and  a  few  others.  I  find  that,  on  an 
average  of  twelve  years  ending  1826,  it  sat  in  each  year  nine  days 
to  dispose  of  all  the  appeals  from  all  the  British  subjects  in  India  j 
from  our  own  Civil  Courts,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  all  our  sub- 
jects are  locally  amenable,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  se- 
veral Presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras ;  to  dispose  of 
all  the  causes  which  came  up  to  the  three  several  Native  Courts  of 
last  resort,  the  Sudder  Adawluts,  from  the  inferior  Courts  of  ZiUa 
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and  Circuity  ccNoapnsiQg  all  contested  suits  between  ^  Hindoos, 
the  balf-caste  people,  and  the  Mohainmeda&  inhabitants.  But,  in 
the  same  nine  days,  are  to  be  disposed  of  all  the  appeals  from  Cej'* 
Ion,  the  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  and  New  Holland ;  from  our  coloniea 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  North  America  -y  from  our  settlements 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Islands  in  the  Channel ;-— iiine 
days*  sittings  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the  decision  of  the  wfaoleu 
But  nine  days  do  not  suffice,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  the  summary  I  have  in  my  hand  demonstrates  it,  both  by  what 
it  contains,  and  by  what  it  does  not.  It  appears  that,  in  all  those 
twelve  years  taken  together,  the  appeals  have  amounted  to  but  few 
in  number. 

*  I  marvel  that  tjiey  are  so  few,  and  yet  I  marvel  not  -,  for,  in 
point  of  fact,  you  haVe  no  adequate  trtbonal  to  dispose  of  them ;  and 
the  want  of  such  a  tribunal  is  an  absolute  demal  of  justice  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Crown  in  these  Colonies.  The  total  number  is^nly 
467  ',  but  including  about  50  which  came  from  India,  and  appear 
not  to  have  been  regularly  entered,  though  they  are  still  undisposed  o^ 
there  are  517*  Of  these,  243  only  have  been  disposed  of  *,  but  only 
1^9  have  been  heard,  for  the  others  were  either  compromised  from 
hopelessness,  owing  to  the  delay  which  had  intervened  between  the 
appeal  and  the  sentence,  or  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution 

'  Consequently,  the  Privy  Council  most  have  benrd  ten  or  eleren 
^peals  only  by  the  year,  or  little  more  than  one  in  the  course  of 
^ich  day's  sitting.     Again,  I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without 
relating  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  consequences  of  the  delays  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  such  a  jurisdiction.    The  Ranee  or  Queen  of 
Ramnad,  having  died,  a  question  arose  among  the  members  'of  her 
frunily  respecting  the  succession  to  the  Tacant  rnnsnnd,  (or  throne,) 
and  to  the  personal  property  of  te  deceased  sovereign,  as  weH  as 
to  the  territorial  revenue.    The  situation  of  ^Ihe  country,  as  weB  as . 
its  population  and  weidth,  render  it  a  province  of  some  note,    ft 
reckons  400,000  inhabitants,  and  it  lies  in  the  direct  road  which  the 
pilgrims,  from  the  South  of  India  take  to  the  Sanctuary  in  the  island . 
of  Remisseram,  frequented  by  them  as  much  as  the  Jc^gemaut  is 
by  those  of  the  North.     On  the  death  of  her  Highness  in   1809, 
proceedings  commenced  in  the  Courts  below  upon  the  disputed  sue* 
cession.     An  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council  was  lodged  in  1 814 ;  it 
is  still  pendii^.     And  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  this  deiaf 
of  justice  ?  Why,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ramnad  has  been  all  this' 
time  in  the  keeping  of  sheriffs'  officers,  excepting  the  Honourable 
Company's  peshcush,  or  share  of  the  revenues,  which  I  have  na  • 
npatner  of  doubt  has  been  faithfully  exacted  to  the  last  rupee.    It  ^ 
is  strictly  in  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the  custody  pfi 
siterifs*  officers,  having  been  taken,  as  I  may  say,  in  executioi^  ^ - 
ak^fdirf  mesne  proeess,  such  as  we  have  not  our  law.* 
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Thus,  then,  we  find  tlie  opinicm  of  a  learned  Mohammedan,  (th^ 
friead  of  Sir  William  Jbnes,)  delivered  50  years  ago,  in  a  calm  and 
fcspectftil  remonstrance,  in  exact  coincidence  with  that  of  the  do- 
^nent  senator  from  whose  speech  we  have  inserted  extracts,  abound^ 
ing  in  intrinsic  evidence  that  the  sentiments  they  contain  were  the 
ttinlt  of  much  meditation,  and  almost  boundless  knowledge, — a 
nwkncholy  illustration  of  the  deplorable  immutability  of  Indiaii 
ipstitiitions,  IncUan  misery,  and  English  oppression !  Ghdann^ 
Hoesein's  protest  is  against  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta,  to  the 
jnrisdiction  of  which  the  Natives,  not,  resident  at  the  Presidency,  are 
no  longer  amenable ;  but  the  argument,  d  fortiori,  is  irresistibljr 
conclusive,  to  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  removing  all  protection 
against  the  local  tyranny  of  legal  chicane  to  a  distance  of  14,000 
ijodes  from  the  scene  of  its  ai^hority. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  advantages  which  the  Privy  Council^ 
in  point  oi  locality,  is  supposed  to  possess,  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constitution  of  that  Court ;  and  here  we  readily 
agree  wiUi  Mr.  Miller,  that  there  is  much  scope  for  improvement 
yn»ther  an  alloy  of  Indian  Judges  would  tend  to  civilise  the  mar- 
tial and  aristocratic  justice  now  administered  at  Whitehall,  is  at^ 
kast  questionable,  and  certainly  contingent  on  the  nature  of  the  ju- 
dicial reforms  to  he  made  in  India.  That  there  are,  however,  men 
such  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Spankie, 
wjbose  experience  and  ability  mk;ht  be  turned  to  useful  account,  if 
men  in  power  did  not  prefer  darkness  to  light,  we  have  every  reason 
ip  believe.  But  the  oracular  warning  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East; 
in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  is  still  tingling  in  our  ears, 
discouraging  all  hope  of  amelioration  from  the  retired  dignitaries  or 
the  Indian  bar  or  Indian  bench,  whether  in  the  Presidencies  or  the 
IStofussil.  '  D^iend  upon  it,*  said  Ihe  late  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
'things  cannot  go  on  much  longer  as  they  are.*  Sir  Charles  Grey 
has  sat  some  yeam  in  the  Supreme  Court;  and  Sir  Edward  has  a 
sf»t  in  Parliament,  where  he  is  now  as  mute,  as  he  was  que- 
rulous before,  not  more  distinguished  as  the  former  advocate  of 
Ic^gal  reform^  than  as  the  present  abettor  of  legid  abuse. 

Entertaining,  therefore,  no  very  sanguine  ex{>ectations  of  speedy 
or  violent  alterations  in  the  Cockpit,  we  had  better  examine  its 
component  parts  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  following  very  gra? 
plue  sketeh  of  it,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Brougham^  will  no  doubt 
be  lughly  edifying  to  our  Oriental  readers : 

'  That  tbe  sentences  in  the  Colonies  should  oftentimes  be  found, 
indigested,  or  hasty  or  ignorant,  can  be  no  matter  of  astonishoMPiW. 
wlien  we  find  a  bold  Lieutenant-General,  Lord  Chancellor  in  one. 
<^it,and  an  enterprising  Captain,  President  in  another^  aad  9L. 
worthy  Major  oflFiciating  as  Juc^-Advocate  in  a  third.    In  mmf  #£t 
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tjhese  cases^  a  gallant  and  unlearned  Lord  Chancellor  baa  decided,  ill 
the  Court  below,  points  of  the  greatest  legal  nicety  $  and  the  Judgefi 
of  Appeal,  Who  are  to  set  him  right  here,  are  chosen  without  much 
more  regard  to  legal  aptitude ;  for  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
business  of  these  nine  days,  upon  which  they  sit,  is  all  transacted 
before  lawyers ;  one  lawyer  there  may  be,  but  the  rest  are  laymen. 
Certainly  a  Right  Hon.  6en(|eman,  whom  I  see  opposite  to  me,  ii 
^ere  sometimes  by  chance,  and  his  presence  is  sure  to  be  attended 
with  great  advanti^  to  us.  Occasionally  we  see  him  or  ray  learned 
Friend,  his  predecessor,  (Mr.  Abercrombie,)  but  this  goodfortune  is 
rare  3  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  alone  is  always  to  be  seen  there  of 
the  lawyers ;  for  the  rest,  one  meets  sometimes  in  company  witft 
taim  as  elderly  and  noost  respectable  gentleman,  who  has  formerly 
been  an  ambassador,  and  was  a  governor  with  much  credit  to  him- 
self in  difficult  times ;  and  now  and  then  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  has  been  neither  ambassador  oor  lawyer,  but  would 
Be  exceedingly  fit  for  both  functions,  only  that  he  happens  to  be 
educated  for  neither.  And  such,  Sir,  is  the  constitution  of  that 
awful  Privy  Council  which  sits  at  Westminster,  making  up  for  its ' 
distance  from  the  suitors  by  the  r^^ularity  of  its  sittings,  and  for 
its  igisorance  of  local  kiws  and  usages,  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
itfi  general  law-learning ;  this  is  the  Court  which  determines,  with- 
out appeal,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  summary  which  can  be  con- 
ceived in  this  country,  all  those  most  important  matters  which  come 
before  it.  For  instance,  I  once  saw  property  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes  after  tiie 
arguments  at  the  bar  ended,  by  the  learned  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  reversed  a  sentence  pronounced  by  all  the  Judges  iir 
the  settlement  upon  no  less  than  nineteen  days*  most  anxious  dis«  ' 
cussion.  Such  a  Court,  whose  decisions  are  without  appeal,  irre- 
versible, unless  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  the  supreme  tribunal  which 
dispenses  the  law  to  e%hty  millions  of  people,  and  disposes  of  alt 
their  jxroperty.* 

So  much  for  the  constitution  of  the  Privy  Council.     '  But,'  s^ys 
Mr.  Mifler,  *  if  India  should  ever  cease  to  look  to  England  as  its  su-  | 
preme  judge,  it  would  gradually  cease  to  respect  it  as  its  Sovereign.  ' 
aifd  The  establishment  there  of  a  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal,  could 
he  T^^tded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  first  step  towards  a  termi* 
nation  of  its  political  dependence.*    Those  who  can  recollect  the  de-   * 
bi^e  on  Sir  William  Pulteney's  motion  on  free  trade,  A.D.  1801,  will 
remember  what  apprehensions  were  at  that  time  entertsined  of  M"" 
refort  of  L^^cars  to  London.    It  was  proposed  to  estabtigh  a  kiMt  ^ 
ofJkepnel  for  them  on  the  Isle  of  I>ogs,or  elsewhere,  lest,  hafteg   : 
se^  the  metropollB,  they  shoukl,  on  their  return  to  Caloutta,  4tpve-'  ' 
date  oiir  character  with  their  countrynien,  and  emkogcr  tirasta*  ^ 
biV^  of  our  powar.     But  time,  says  Ijord  Bacon,  is  tlie  fpPtflMt  -^ 
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innovator  of  all  things.  No  doubt  London  bas  since  improved,  and 
oar  power  tbe  Hindoos  bave  since  bad  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving.   But  what  says  Qholaum  Hossein  ? 

'  '  The  only  condition/  says  Sadi, '  on  which  a  ruler  can  live  happy 
is,  that  he  be  completely  master  of  the  circumstances  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  fifth  cause  is  the  great  difference  between  the  EngUsh 
way  of  giving  public  audience  to  suitors,  and  the  Hindoostanee 
mode  of  receiving  them  in  open  durbar,  which  has  been  immemo- 
riaOy  observed  in  this  country.  Our  illustrious  sovereigns  of  Hin- 
^oostan,  those  renowned  princes  who  were  studious  of  justice  and 
cwuity,  used  to  make  a  regular  distribution  of  their  time,  and  to 
aUot  certain  days  in  the  week,  and  certain  hours  in  each  day,  for 
their  different  occupations.  In  the  division  of  their  time  two  im- 
portant things  were  principally  considered  :  the  first  was  the  exami- 
nation and  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  revenue  and  the  execu- 
tive government ;  tbe  second  was  the  deciding  upon  the  rights  of 
individuals  in  litigated  questions^  and  the  administering  of  distri- 
butive justice  to  the  people. 

*  For  each  of  these  purposes,  two  days  in  the  week  were  set  apart, 
and  in  these  days  they  appeared  publicly  in  great  pomp  and  gran- 
deur :  they  were  surrounded  at  some  distance  by  their  Ministers 
and  principal  officers  of  state ;  and  in  that  manner  they  gave  a 
general  audience,  where  every  suitor  might  present  his  petition 
himself,  and  speak  to  his  sovereign  with  perfect  freedom.  And  as 
dioee  princes  did  not  rei4de  continually  in  one  place,  but  made  every 
year  a  circuit  of  the  country,  they  were  enabled  to  hear  with  theur 
own  ears,  and  see  with  their  own  eyes,  the  actual  circumstances  of 
their  subjects  and  conditk>n  of  the  State.  But  matlers  are  very 
differently  regulated  now,  TThe  English  rulers  dislike  appearing 
in  public  durbar,  and  when  they  do  so,  they  betray  the  utmost  un- 
easiness, impalienee,  and  even  anger,  on  finding  themselves  snr- 
nmnded  by  crowds,  and  on  hearing  the  clamorous  complaints  of 
tiiose  who  are  aggrieved  and  oppressed.  Hence  it  follows  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  that  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
tbe  country.  Hence  multitudes  of  people  are  debarred  from  seeing 
their  rulers,  and  are  neither  treated  with  any  of  that  benignity,  nor 
aoppbrted  with  any  of  that  munificence,  which  might  be  expected 
£rom  men  who  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Kings.* 

Mr.  Milkr  is,  therefore,  at  issue  with  Mr.  Brougham,  and  wi A 
CnKdBniii  Hossein :  in  all  tbese  points  he  sopports  tbe  present  sys- 
tetiW  kst  tbe  estaUishment  ci  a  court  of  appeal  in  India  should 
sopttiacdc  that  habitual  severence  for  the  English  name,  which  tbe 
tenor  of  distant  power,  irresponsible  and  uncontrollable,  is  so  wdl 
calonkled  Id  impress ;  theysnpport  a  chei4>  and  speedy  administim- 
tio»of  justice^  tluit  the  English  name  may  be  blessed  and  bonourei 
throughout  India.    We,  for  our  parts,  cannot  hesitate  to  choose. 
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Mr.  Miller  is  by  do  means  so  verbose^  as  we  bad  been  given  to 
understand,  we  migbt  reasonably  expect  from  an  equity  draftsman* 
His  pamphlet  contains  only  150  pages  of  very  moderate  dimensions, 
and  yet  the  following  subjects  are  ably  and  satisfactorily  discussed : 
1.  The  expediency  of  preparing  a  digest  of  law  for  the  different 
portions  of  the  Company*s  territories.  2.  Of  raising  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  European  Judges.  3.  Of  intrusting  a  larger  portion 
of  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  Natives.  4.  Of  diminishing 
the  stages  of  appeal.  5.  Of  introducing  the  Trial  by  Jury.  6.  Of 
extending  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  judicial  proceedings. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  Mr.  Miller's  arrangement  would  have  been  at 
once  more  natural  and  more  convenient,  had  he  explained  to  us  the 
nature  of  the  incapacities  under  which  the  Courts  in  India  laboured, 
before  he  touched  upon  the  tribunals  by  which  their  errors  might  be 
corrected.  The  question,  however,  of  appeals  to  England,  is  thrown 
by  Mr.  Miller  so  directly  in  our  way,  that  we  could  not  help  stum- 
bling on  it,  more  particularly,  as  it  was  desirable  as  soon  as  possible 
to  dispose  of  that  portion  of  our  duty  which  might  savour  more  of 
censure  than  of  praise.  We  shall  return,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
to  the  discission  of  the  remaining  topics  of  Mr.  Miller's  work,  con- 
vinced as  we  are,  that  the  due  administration  of  justice  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  Government,  the  surest  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the 
only  legitimate  mode  of  consolidating  the  resources  and  securing 
the  stability  of  our  Indian  Empire. 


Stanzas, 

Occmthned  jy  rtoAng  the  Sonnet  of  P.,  written  m  South  AfHca^  which  ujpfemttd 
in  <  The  Orientai  Herald*  for  February,  1827. 

Forget  them  not !  forget  them  not ! 

But  over  Afric's  mourning  shore. 
Tell  of  thy  country's  glorious  lot. 

The  song  o'er  aJl  her  deserts  pour* 

Extol  her,  laud  her,  blest  and  free. 
Then  sound  the  loud  inquiring  strain. 

In  thunders,  o'er  her  subject  sea. 
And  ask  if  she  can  others  chain  ? 

Ask  if  the  children  should  not  share 
The  light  and  bliss  their  parent  knows  ? 

Ask  if  the  mother's  heart  can  bear 
Her  offspring's  agonizing  throes  ? 

Oriemtal  Heraid,  AW.  19.  3  G 
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Then  to  the  sons  of  Afric  turn. 

And  bid  tbem  tell  to  her  their  grief. 

With  words  that  like  their  sunbeams  bum. 
Plead  with  her  bosom  for  relief. 

Bid  her  command  her  despot  sons 
To  break  their  sable  brethren's  yoke. 

As  they  shall  dread  the  malisons 

That  she  will  on  their  heads  invoke — 

As  they  shall  dread  the  scorn  to  be 

Of  fiJl  the  virtuous  of  their  land. 
Sunk  in  a  gulf  of  infamy. 

Where  never  reached  a  kindred  band ! 

High  minded  bard  !  still  pour  thy  strain, 
'  Freedom*  nor  '  England*  ne'er  'forget,' 

Till  sunder'd  be  the  Afric  chain. 
And  scattered  every  link  of  hate  5 

Till  from  the  sable  cheek  is  dash*d. 
By  Freedom's  smile,  the  scalding  tear. 

And  from  the  realm  of  England  wash'd 
The  shame  of  having  brought  it  therel 
Penzance.  S.  E.  H. 


THE  SONNET  WHICH  GAVE  BIRTH  TO  THESE  LINES  IS  THE  FOLLOWING: 

My  Country !  when  I  think  of  all  I've  lost. 
In  leaving  thee  to  seek  a  foreign  home, 
I  find  more  cause,  the  farther  that  I  roam. 

To  mourn  the  hour  I  left  thy  favour'd  coast : 

For  each  high  privilege,  which  is  the  boast 
And  birthright  of  thy  sons,  by  patriots  gain'd. 
Dishonour  d,  dies  where  Right  and  Truth  are  chained. 

And  caitiffs  rule — by  sordid  lusts  engross'd. 

I  may,  perhaps,  (each  generous  purpose  cross'd,) 
Forget  the  higher  aims  for  which  I've  strain'd. 

Calmly  resign  the  hopes  I  prized  the  most, 
And  learn  cold  cautions  I  have  long  disdain*d : 

But  my  heart  must  be  calmer— colder  yet — 

Ere  England  and  fair  Freedom  1  forget ! 
1824.  P. 
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Description  op  a  Pbdestrian  Journey,  perpormbd  bt 
Young  Swiss  Pupils^  in  thb  Ybab  1895. 

Writ  ten  by  one  of  the  Boyt, 

It  was  customary  with  the  scholars  of  the  high- school  of  Coire, 
Canton  of  Orisons,  in  Switzerland,  tof  whom  I  was  one,)  to  make 
an  annual  journey  on  foot,  partly  to  enure  themselves  to  all  sorts  of 
living,  and  partly  to  get  acquainted  with  the  country.  According 
to  this  custom,  we  obtained  the  permission  of  the  school  Directory^ 
and,  on  a  Tuesday  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  set  oflF  with  four  Frofea* 
sors  at  our  head.  We  were  about  108  in  number,  dressed  in  our 
uniforms,  and  carrying  a  little  knapsack  on  our  shoulders^  a  few 
clothes,  and  other  necessaries. 

We  ascended  a  little  hill  called  Piz-okel,  and  had  not  walked  an 
hour  when  it  began  to  rain  with  great  violence ;  and  though  we 
were  not  accustomed  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  we  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  expose  ourselves  unne- 
cessarily. We,  therefore,  stepped  into  an  oW  imperfect  building, 
where  we  waited  till  the  shower  abated.  We  had  now  to  cross  an 
extensive  heiith,  which  afforded  us  no  shelter :  we  had  not  proceeded 
fJEtr  when  the  rain  returned  with  still  greater  violence,  and  we  halted' 
in  the  open  plain.  The  question  was  then  put  whether  we  should 
return  -,  but  though  some,  relying  on  the  promise  of  the  Professors 
that  we  should  go  another  time,  consented  to  return,  the  most 
part  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  we  at  length  went  on  to 
Lenz,  where  we  stayed  to  rest,  and  got  a  little  soup. 

Some  of  the  bigger  boys  retired  after  dinner  to  an  upper  room, 
and  consulted  whether  we  should  still  go  on,  and  how  far  we  should 
extend  our  lour.  There  was  some  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
weather,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  proceed  as  far  as  Filisur, 
a  village  about  fifteen  miles  off,  towards  which  we  soon  set  out; 
but  our  stars  had  not  plagued  us  enough  yet ;  we  could  not  walk  a 
mile  without  rain ,  and,  in  a  village  called  Brienz,  we  were  again 
obliged  to  go  under  cover.  We  waited  in  vain  for  it  to  become  fair, 
and  consoling  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  we  could  dry  our- 
selves at  the  stove,  we  walked  on,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  miss, 
our  road,  through  the  false  direction  of  a  passenger,  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  we  went  a  mile  about.  The  road  we  took  led 
us  over  the  village  Alveneu,  which  is  sicuated  on  a  hill,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  nearer  road  goes.  Near  it  is  a  well  of  water, 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  is  frequently  resorted  to  for  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

After  we  had  walked  about  eight  hours,  and  were  just  arrived  at 
Filisur,  it  became  fair.  It  was  extremely  vexatious  to  think  that 
the  rain  should  not  cease  till  we  were  comfortably  sheltered ;  but  we 
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consoled  ourselves  vdth  the  hope,  that  on  the  morrow  we  might  pro- 
ceed, without  fiirther  molestation,  in  our  journey.  As  soon  as  we 
had  taken  some  refreshment  we  went  to  bed,  or  rather  lay  down  to 
sleep,  as  our  beds  consisted  only  of  straw. 

Filisur  is  a  small  but  neat  village,  and  a  favourite  Sunday  resort 
of  the  bath  guests  of  Alveneu,  who,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  go 
thither  to  see  the  young  people  of  the  village  dance  together,  in 
which  amusement  they  frequently  pass  the  evening;  besides  this, 
Filisur  possesses  no  attractions,  and  is  a  very  uninteresting  place. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning  we  rose  and  assembled  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  but  our  hopes  of  fine  weather  were  miser- 
ably disappointed,  for,  wherever  we  directed  our  eyes,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  clouds  and  fog.  Two  hours  had  already  passed 
away  without  the  least  change,  and  all  of  us,  with  great  sorrow, 
prepared  to  return  after  breakfast.  At  about  half-past  seven  we 
endeavoured  to  swallow  a  little  soup  -,  but  agitation  mingled  vnth 
disappointment  had  deprived  us  of  appetite. 

The  proposal  to  return  and  make  the  journey  another  time  was 
renewed,  and  we  had  nearly  determined  on  acceding  to  it,  when  the 
clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  a  little  blue  spot  showed  itself  in  the 
south-east,  which  changed  our  resolution,  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
joyfully  proceeded. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  perceived  the  river  Albula  (which 
takes  its  name  from  the  mountain  in  which  it  r*ses)  to  stream  forth 
6rom  a  hole  in  the  rock,  and  as  our  road  lay  in  that  direction,  we 
went  towards  the  rock,  doubting  that  there  was  any  passage.  But 
as  we  came  near,  we  found  that  the  rock  appeared  to  have  split;  and  we 
passed  over  a  little  wooden  bridge,  under  which  the  Albula  makes 
a  deep  fall  into  a  narrow  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
The  rocks  were  of  a  stupendous  size,  and  the  loud  noise  of  the 
Albula  tumbling  from  its  height  augmented  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  After  walking  about  a  mile  in  the  valley,  we  re-passed  the 
Albula,  and  ascending  a  height  called  Bergunner  Stein,  arrived  at 
the  top.  We  looked  down  over  a  high  wall  which  guarded  the 
path  on  that  side  nearest  the  precipice,  and  saw  a  succession  of 
ragged  rocks,  occasionally  intercepted  by  the  white  foam  of  the 
Albula  as  it  bounded  headlong  on  its  course.  The  river  must  have 
employed  immense  power  to  break  through  these  obstacles,  and 
forcibly  to  form  its  rocky  bed. 

The  sublimity  of  the  scene  detained  us  long  in  admiration,  and  it 
was  with  reluctance  that  we  withdrew  ourselves  from  it.  In  a  little 
while  the  prospect  was  changed,  and  a  beautiful  green  plain,  studded 
with  Qeat  white  houses,  and  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
with  new  vigour  threw  its  rays  on  all  around  us. 

We  now  directed  our  steps  towards  the  village  Of  Bergun,  where 
we  stayed  about  an  hour,  and,  by  permission  of  the  Professors, 
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rambled  in  small  parties  about.  The  appearance  of  the  village  was 
generally  clean,  and  it  contained  sevend  houses  which  would  have 
graced  the  streets  of  the  proudest  city. 

.  Leaving  Bergun^  two  hours*  walking  brought  us  to  an  inn 
called  Weissenstein,  where  we  sat  down  to  get  our  dinner,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  bread  and  wine,  the  contents  of  our  knapsacks. 
Tlie  scenery  which  here  surrounded  us  was  beautiful,  but  of  a 
mingled  description.  While  the  sun  shone  upon  the  tops  of  the 
distant  mountains,  the  pastures  which  adorned  their  sides  wore  i 
livery  of  green,  and  were  covered  with  cattle.  Two  little  lakes  ill 
the  valley,  whose  waters  were  as  clear  as  they  were  still,  presented 
us  with  a  reflected  sky;  and  while  some  of  us  strolled  upon  their 
margin,  others  were  gliding  upon  their  placid  bosom  in  a  wherry 
which  was  found  attached  to  the  bank. 

Such  are  the  scenes  which  Nature  has  lavished  upon  Switzer- 
land, and  which  she  has  given  even  to  the  Swiss  peasant  the  taste 
and  the  feeling  to  admire. 

At  two  o'clock  we  continued  our  route.  It  was  now  excessively 
hot,  and  our  thick  woollen  uniforms  became  very  oppressive.  As 
we  ascended,  the  snow  began  to  appear,  and  the  heights  were  covered 
with  the  emblems  of  purity ;  when  we  saw  (many  of  us  for  the 
first  time)  that  even  the  burning  rays  of  the  great  southern  sun 
could  not  melt  that  snow  which  centuries  had  heaped  up,  and  which 
had  lain,  and  was  likely  to  lie,  from  century  to  century,  so  extended 
with  the  hills  which  it  crowned.  We  witnessed  what  is  called  a  dust 
avalanche, — that  is,  an  immense  quantity  of  snow  which  rolled  down 
the  mountain  with  indescribable  violence  and  velocity,  forming  a 
dense  cloud,  which  nearly  suffocates  every  living  creature  that  un* 
fortunately  happens  to  encounter  it. 

Gradually  descending,  we  left  the  snow  behind  us,  and  entered  a 
wood  containing  a  species  of  nut-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  about 
the  bigness  of  a  pea,  but  of  a  very  delicate  flavour.  The  natives  eat 
these  nuts  by  handfuls,  adroitly  separating  the  kernel  from  the  shell 
with  their  tongues.  The  tree  grows  very  high,  and  has  a  dark 
green  and  very  thick  foliage.  Its  wood  is  used  for  the  wainscotting 
of  rooms,  being  curiously  marked,  and  even  more  solid  than  oak. 
Its  scarcity,  however,  is  very  great  -,  for  it  grows  only  in  that  valley^ 
Engadine.  Efforts  have  be^n  made  to  rear  it  both  in  England  and 
in  France,  but  without  success.  Its  name  in  Switzerland  is  zier- 
Dusslein  ;  from  zier,  beauty  3  nuss  or  nusslein,  nut. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Albula,  lies  the  village  Ponte ;  and  there, 
after  a  march  of  ten  hours,  in  which  we  had  walked  thirty  miles  up 
and  down,  we  stopped  to  put  up  for  the  night.  It  was  only  six 
o'clock  *  and,  being  still  broEid  daylight,  some  of  the  oldest  students 
who  were  not  yet  tired,  visited  the  ruins  of  an  adjoining  castle,  which, 
a  century  after  Gessler's  death,  was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood  ^ 
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but  the  owner,  once  §:ro9s1y  insulting  an  honest  peasant^  was  stabbed 
by  the  injured  man,  and,  on  a  signal  given,  his  friends  came  out  of 
a  hiding-place,  burned  the  castle  down,  and  slew  the  servants.  Others 
went  to  a  village  at  some  distance,  as  they  had  friends  residing  there, 
and  united  with  us  again,  as  we  passed  on  the  following  morning. 
The  name  of  the  village  where  the  remainder  passed  the  night,  is 
called  Ponte,  which  it  probably  acquired  from  a  very  large  and  well- 
built  wooden  bridge,  of  one  arch,  over  the  Inn.  This  river  has  its 
source  on  Mount  Maloya,  in  a  little  lake,  from  which  it  flows  down 
through  four  lakes  in  Upper  Engadine,  passes  through  Under  £q*- 
gadine^  and  leaves  the  country  by  a  very  narrow  defile^  called  Fin- 
stermunz,  joining  the  Danube  at  Passau. 

By  six  hours'  sleep  we  recovered  from  all  our  fatigues,  and  at 
seven  started  towards  Pontresina  Glacier.  We  passed  through  Bie-^ 
vers,  where  we  were  entertained  with  wine  and  bread  by  a  gentleman 
pf  the  nameof  Orlandi,  and  afterwards  went  to  see  a  private  museum, 
which  was  very  neatly  titted  up..  In  one  hour  more  we  passed 
through  Samaden,  a  large  village,  with  many  well-built  stone-houses, 
and  at  one  o'clock  arrived  at  Pontresina,  where  some  of  us  remained, 
being  too  much  tired  to  visit  the  glacier,  which  is  part  of  the  great 
Bemina,  and  takes  its  name  fnmi  the  above  village,  from  which  it  is 
about  five  miles  di stint.  An  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the 
glacier,  and,  guided  by  an  inhabitant  of  Pontresina,  we  climbed  up. 
Although  very  hot  lower  down,  when  we  had  risen  6,000  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Lower  Waldstettes,  it  was  very  cold  ;  and  out  of  a  deep 
hole  which  was  in  the  ipe  there  proceeded  a  very  *  icy  wind,'  which 
almost  carried  us  down  a  s  eep,  from  which  there  is  no  coming  up 
again.  On  returning  to  Pcmtresina,  we  proceeded  altogether  over 
Celerina  to  St.  Maurice,  a  celebrated  watering-place,  where  we  ar- 
rived about  seven,  and  separated  to  different  inns.  Some,  late  as  it 
was,  went  to  the  spring,  which  fs  a!x)ut  a  mile  distant,  and  is  situate 
at  the  fdot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  vilhige  stands.  The  water  is 
remarkably  strong,  and  conui.ns  principally  iron  and  sulphur.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  cure  ot  calculous  disorders.  The  build- 
ing called  a  bathing-hou^e  (though  there  is  no  bath)  contains  the 
apartment  where  the  water  is  to  be  procured.  It  consists  of  bare 
walk  $  the  hall  is  not  even  provided  with  these,  but  rests  upon 
pillars  of  rough  unhewn  stone,  and  is  not  above  five  feet  high.  The 
bath  guests  are  obliged  U*  live  in  the  village,  and  to  walk  down  to 
ihe  well  every  morning,  which  is  not  at  all  conv  nient ;  and,  not* 
withstanding  the  excellency  of  the  water,  should  not  better  accom- 
dations  be  erected,  it  is  to  b^*  feared  that  nobody  will  go,  particularly 
as  most  of  the  other  baths  are  greatly  improving.  Those  only 
who  are  afflicted  with  su.h  diseases  as  its  water  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  cure,  will  put  up  with  the  present  inconveniences  of  the  place. 
As  it  was  getting  late,  we  returned  towards  the  village,  6nt  not 
^thout  witnessing  the  following  circimihtance :  The  river  Fin  forma 
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in  this  part  some  particularly  fine  lakes.  Some  of  my  companions 
finding  a  boat  on  one  of  these  lakes^  got  into  it^  and^  by  means  of  a 
sticky  thrust  themselves  out  a  short  distance  from  the  shore ;  but 
ta  they  discovered  some  holes  in  the  boat^  they  prudently  made  haste 
to  disembark.  Other  three^  more  adventurous  and  less  wise^  now  got 
into  it  and  went  out  5  but  the  boat  filled^  and,  as  all  were  occupied  in 
baling  out  the  water,  they  slid  unawares  into  the  current  of  the  river, 
and  were  swiftly  driven  round  in  a  circle.  All  of  them,  now  almost 
mad,  began  to  utter  cries  of  distress,  and  calls  for  help.  They  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  keeping  down  the  wateT>  and  by  a  fortunate 
incident  got  out  of  the  current  5  and  lauding  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  they  embarked,  left  the  boat  to  the  mercy 
of  the  stream,  and  made  haste  to  join  us,  when  one  of  the  Professors 
gave  them  a  severe  reprimand  for  their  folly,  and  we  returned 
to  the  village.  St.  Maurice  is  built  on  a  little  hill ;  but,  owing  to 
the  height  of  its  situation,  it  is  rather  cold,  in  comparison  with  other 
places.  The  houses  are  badly  built,  and  the  inns  dirty,  badly  served^ 
and  dear,  notwithstanding  the  many  persons  who  make  it  their 
annual  resort. 

As  to  the  high  prices  and  bad  accommodations,  the  following  will 
prove  it :  In  one  of  the  inns  where  I  unfortunately  happened  to  be, 
we  had  in  the  evening  an  unpleasant  thick  rice-soup,  and  again  in  the 
morning,  which  had  evidently  been  cooked  with  tallow,  of  which 
we  found  many  large  lumps.  Of  course  we  did  not  eat  any  -,  but, 
when  pay-time  came,  we  were  called  upon  for  ninepence  per  person, 
exclusive  of  the  charge  for  the  straw  on  which  we  had  passed  the 
night.  This  was  a  most  exorbitant  price ;  but  the  innkeeper,  not 
consenting  to  abate  it,  was  obliged  to  make  us  another  soup,  and, 
when  we  returned,  a  public  warning  against  him  was  printed  in  the 
newspapers.  This  long  parley  with  the  innkeeper  retarded  us  till 
nine  o'clock,  though  we  had  prepared  to  set  out  by  eight.  As  soon 
as  all  was  settled,  we  proceeded,  wishing  Mr.  White  in  Lapland,  or 
any  other  place,  to  practise  his  tricks. 

At  length  we  were  on  our  road  forward,  or  rather  backward,  as 
we  only  intended  to  go  so  &r  as  the  village  of  Sylvaplana,  and  then 
to  return  home  over  Mount  Julius.  This  mount  takes  its  name 
from  the  celebrated  Julius  Csesar,  who  first  made  a  road  over  it  on 
kb  way  to  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  In  Sylvaplana  we  stopped 
but  a  short  time,  as  we  were  afraid  of  getting  late,  and  then  slowly 
ascended  by  the  new  road.  A  little  way  up,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  great  part  of  the  Upper  Engadine,  with  several  beauti- 
ful lakes  and  woods.  Coming  to  a  convenient  place,  where  a  littie 
rivulet  flowed  by,  we  halted,  and,  throwing  ourselves  on  the  sward, 
we  took  our  dinners,  which  consisted  of  a  little  bread  and  cheese,  and 
some  water. 

After  half  an  hour's  rest,  we  resumed  our  walk,  and  gained  the 
topmost  height  of  the  mount.   We  there  saw  two  pillars,  about  four 
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feet  high,  and  made  out  of  the  very  hardest  stone.  These  pillara 
are  attributed  by  some  to  Julius  Ceesar^  who  is  said  to  have  set 
them  up  on  his  first  passage  over  this  mountain.  Others  consider 
them  to  have  been  altars  set  up  by  our  ancestors^  who  worshipped 
here  the  god  which  is  fancied  to  be  in  the  sun,  particularlyas,  on  other 
high  places,  similar  erections  are  to  be  found.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  origin  (k  them  must  have  been  very  early,  as  they  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  Romans. 

Mr.  Ro^er,  our  principal  preceptor,  having  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, all  these  things,  we  descended  straightforwards,  over  every 
obstacle,  to  Stalla.  We  here  witnessed  the  formation  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  which,  indeed,  is  very  remarkable  :  first,  there  is  a 
little  rivulet,  which,  without  name,  and  almost  without  direction,  is 
presently  joined  to  another  like  it,  and  both  are,  by  and  by,  united 
to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till,  out  of  a  little  spring,  which  would  scarcely 
serve  to  satisfy  one's  thirst,  within  the  short  space  of  about  twenty 
miles,  is  formed  a  large  and  navigable  river:  such  is  the  Upper 
Rhine.  A  fourth  and  little  known,  though  large,  source  of  the  Rhine, 
has  its  origin  in  the  above  described  manner,  at  the  height  of 
the  Julyer,  and  flows  through  the  valley  of  Olberhalbstein,  in 
which  we  then  were,  till,  uniting  with  the  Albula,  it  flows  towards 
Thusis,  and  finally  enters  the  Flinter  Rhein,  a  river  which  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description. 

Passing  through  Stalla,  which  is  famous  for  its  cattle-market, 
we  came  into  a  beautiful  and  very  romantic  country,  weU  wooded, 
and  containing  several  ruins  of  castles,  which  were  destroyed  about 
600  years  since.  We  were  greatly  affected  when  we  recollected 
that,  but  for  the  brave  defence  our  ancestors  made  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  might  yet  have  been  the  slaves  of 
foreign  sovereigns,  and  never  have  enjoyed  that  freedom  which  the 
meanest  animal  prefers  to  servitude. 

Late  in  the  evening,  after  having  passed  three  or  four  little  vil- 
lages not  worth  note,  we  arrived  at  Savoignin,  where  we  quartered 
ourselves  for  the  night.  The  German  name  of  this  village  is 
Schweiningen,  which  signifies  Pi^t-town^  and,  indeed,  we  saw  that 
it  had  not  undeservedly  received  that  name,  for  a  more  dirty  place 
cannot  be  found  on  the  globe.  As  soon  as  daylight  appear^  we 
rose  and  evacuated  this  filthy  place,  fit  only  for  the  race  to  which 
it  is  indebted  for  its  name.  There  was  not  one  good  house  in  it, 
except  that  of  the  magistrate,  and  even  this  was  but  a  little  better 
than  the  rest,  if  we  might  judge  firom  the  outside.  The  church, 
however,  is  a  handsome  building,  and  contains,  it  is  said,  many 
valuable  pictures  and  statues. 

We  next  passed  through  the  villages  of  Conters  and  Riefeneasten, 
and  then  found  ourselves  on  a  hill,  in  Vazerol,  the  place  where  the 
leagues  of  '  Ten  DistricU*  of'  the  house  of  God  and  the  grey 
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league/  swore  together  to  keep  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  de- 
fend themselves  unitedly  against  all  foreign  intruders.  This  place 
was  always^  and  will  ever  be,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  GrisoD» 
We  could  not  refrain  from  stopping  here  and  rehearsing  to  our- 
selves the  history  of  this  league.  We  sang  also  a  few  of  our  fiei- 
vourite  national  songs,  one  of  which  begins  with  the  following 
sentiment : 

'Prompt,  O  our  Country !  at  thy  call. 

With  hand  and  heart  preparea. 
Thyself  and  liberty— our  all  1 

We  '11  cheriBh  and  we  '11  guard. 
Hul,  Rbatial  hidl !  let  us  be  taught 

To  urge  the  glorious  strife. 
Like  those  who  at  St.  Jacob  fought 
For  liberty  and  life.' 

We  then  proceeded,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  at  Lenz,  which 
we  had  passed  in  coming.  Without  stopping  long,  we  walked 
across  the  heath,  and  passed  Churwalden,  with  the  ruins  of  a  con- 
vent, which,  owing  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  nuns,  was 
burned  down  by  order  of  the  Pope.  We  rested  in  the  village  of 
Malix,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  our  money,  about  one  pound,  in 
wine.  Anxious  soon  to  see  our  relations,  we  marched  onward 
with  a  quicker  pace  than  before,  and  having  first  ranged  ourselves 
in  a  place  called  Calvesfield,  entered  Coire  singing  and  shouting. 
Proceeding  into  the  school-yard,  we  sang  a  farewell  song,  and  hav- 
ing thanked  Professor  Rodder  for  the  kind  attention  to  us  while 
on  our  journey,  we  separated,  and  retired  each  to  his  own  home. 

We  all  admitted  this  excursion  to  have  been  the  most  agreeable 
we  had  ever  made,  notwithstanding  the  inauspicious  circumstances 
with  which  it  was  began  j  and  long  after,  we  joyfully  and  grate- 
fully remembered  the  willingness  of  the  peasants  in  general  to 
please  us.  The  impressions  which  we  made  upon  their  minds 
raised  the  character  of  the  Canton  school  of  Coire  in  their  esteem* 
They  were  particularly  pleased  with  our  singmg :  in  Ponte,  a  par- 
son sat  at  our  table,  and  listened  to  us  the  whole  evening  -,  and,  in 
another  place,  the  peasants  offered  to  lodge  us  for  nothing,  on  con- 
dition that  we  should  entertain  them  with  a  song. 

Height  of  several  Places  taken  &om  the  Lake  of  the  Four  fFalstettes, 
in  French  feet, 

Loire.. 450    Alerina 3940 

Churwalden 4590    Pontresina 4320 

Heath 3590   Syivaplana 4230 

Lenz 2880    Bemina 6110 

Bathof  Alveneu 1720    Julier *. ..  6480 

Beigun 3020    StaUa 4280 

Ponte 4010 
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Days  that  aeb  Past. 


At  the  holy  hour  of  the  rosy  eve. 

When  the  sun  is  sleeping  on  hill  and  stream^ 
And  its  crimson  glories  proudly  leave 

To  earth  and  to  air  their  radiant  beam  ', 
Oh  !  often  then  do  I  love  to  gaze 

On  the  clouds  that  crown  the  sheeny  sky. 
Fondly  dwelling  on  other  days. 

That,  like  these  clouds,  have  wandered  by, — 
Have  wander'd  by  !  nor  left  a  trace 

To  mark  the  path  they  have  wildly  run  j 
Leading  me  on  in  a  wayward  cha^e 

Of  transient  things,  that  are  quickly  gone. 
Oh  !  softly  sweet  is  the  evening  hour. 

When  the  young  birds  hymn  their  psalms  of  praise. 
And  the  dew-robed  tree,  and  the  gauzy  flower 

Are  bright  and  fair,  as  in  other  days. 
Ah  !  mine  has  been  a  dreamy  life, 

A  strange  wild  vision  of  joy  and  sorrow ; — 
Now  tossed  abroad  by  the  spirit's  strife. 

And  ever  hoping  a  better  morrow. 
The  patriot's  fame  I  Ve  loved  full  well. 

And  the  burning  voice  of  future  story ; 
And  1  *ve  loved  to  wake  the  infant  shell 

To  the  legend  tales  of  Erin's  story. 
The  soft  blue  eye  and  the  dimpled  mouth. 

And  the  syren  tone  of  beauiv's  song. 
With  the  hair-veil'd  brow  of  the  sunny  south. 

All  light  and  warmth,  have  bound  me  long. 
But  these  are  fled,  and  the  idle  dream 

Has  mounted  on  pinions  of  air  away  3 
And  the  shadows  it  leaves  will  only  seem 

Like  the  mellow  eve  that  melts  from  day. 
The  lovely  visions  that  child HcnkI  wreathed 

With  a  thousand  dyes  from  Fancy's  urn. 
Have  left  no  pleasure  from  alt  they  breathed. 

To  glad  the  heart  that  was  made  to  mourn  ; 
No  pleasure  to  weave  round  the  wounded  breast. 

Save  the  light  that  memory  sometimes  flings. 
When  the  night  is  throned  in  the  cloudless  vest. 

And  Fancy  plumes  its  glistening  wings. 
For  oh  !  sweet  the  joyance — oh  !  dear  the  pleasure. 

The  throb  of  other  days  flings  o'er. 
When  misery  opes  its  boundless  treasure. 

And  life  looks  not  as  it  did  before !  D.  S.  L* 
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On  thb  Abolition  of  the  East  India  Company. 

'  Delenda  est  Caitbago.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SiB>  Benf^al^  June  15,  1828. 

When  the  Charter  was  renewed  in  181S>  there  was  no  point  in 
dispute  affecting  any  valuable  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company* 
They  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade,  the  ostensible  go^ 
vemment  of  India,  and  the  patronage  of  writerships,  cadetshlps,  &c. 
The  office  of  Director  continued  to  be  as  higlily  prized,  and  as 
eagerly  sought  for  as  ever ;  and,  since  all  restrictions  in  the  resort 
to,  and  residence  in,  India,  of  British  subjects  were  maintained,  no- 
thing was  gained  for  either  country,  except  a  right  of  trade,  as  far 
at  that  could  be  carried  on  under  such  restraints  on  the  industry  of 
Englishmen  in  India,  and  a  produce  loaded  with  extra  duties.  It  is 
now  perceived  that  a  trade  so  limited,  though  nominally  free,  is 
comparatively  valueless  ;  and  that  the  trade  with  India  cannot  be 
said  to  be  really  open,  until  the  skill  and  capital  of  Englishmen  can 
be  applied  with  equal  security  to  promote  the  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  of  India  as  those  of  England  -,  and  until  the 
tame  scale  of  duties  is  charged  on  the  produce  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  questions,  therefore,  which  will  be  agitated  on  the  ap« 
proaching  expiration  of  the  Charter  are  few  in  number,  but  all 
striking  at  the  existence  of  the  East  India  Company.  Their  ex- 
clusive privileges  will  cease  and  determine  three  years  after  notiee 
given  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  such  notice 
may  be  given  on  or  after  the  10th  April,  1831. 

In  the  Session  of  1830,  therefore,  we  may  expect  the  act  of  dis- 
solution to  be  passed,  grounded  on  propositions,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing would  be  the  effect  and  substance  : 

1.  That  the  China  trade  shall  be  thrown  open. 

2.  That  all  restrictions  on  the  resort  to,  and  residence  in,  India,  of 
British  subjects,  or  other  Europeans^  and  on  their  being  proprietors 
or  i^mers  of  land,  shall  be  abolished. 

3.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  protection  of  all  the  CivU^ 
Military,  and  other  Servants  of  the  Company,  in  their  pecuniary  al*> 
lowaoces,  privileges,  and  claims  to  preferment. 

4.  That  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  vesting  the  nomination 
of  writers,  cadets,  assistant- surgeons,  and  chaplains,  in  other  hands 
than  those  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

5.  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  East  India  Company,  valued  as 
yielding  a  perpetual  annuity  of  10|  per  cent.,  shall  be  incorporated 
with  the  national  debt  -,  and  that  all  other  debts  due  by  the  Com- 
pany in  India  and  in  England,  all  debts  due  to  the  Company,  and 
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all  property  belonging  to  the  Company,  of  whatever  description^  in 
India  and  in  England,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
India. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  people  of  England  would  object  to 
take  upon  theipselves  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  though 
not  amounting  to  more  than  half  a  year's  war  expenditure,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  they  have  long  been  taxed  to  a  much  greater  amount 
than  the  dividends  on  that  stock,  in  the  shape  of  a  monopoly  price 
paid  for  tea  3  and  that  this  small  addition  to  the  national  debt  would, 
in  a  very  few  years,  be  redeemed  by  the  duties  of  customs  and  ex* 
cise  levied  on  the  increase  of  trade  with  India  and  China.  The 
people  of  England  would  be  great  gainers  immediately  and  pros- 
pectively. The  gain  of  India  would  be  an  indefinite  accession  of 
private  wealth  and  public  revenue,  of  intelligence  and  union,  and  re- 
lief from  the  expense  of  a  double  Government  in  England. 

A  review  of  some  passages  in  the  negociation  for  the  last  renewal 
of  the  Charter,  will  exhibit  more  distinctly  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  questions  which  were  discussed  then,  and  which  will  be 
discussed  in  1830. 

So  early  as  September  SO,  1808,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  Mr.  Dundas,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  and  De» 
puty-Chairman,  in  which  he  states,  that  the  renewal  of  the  Charter 
had' already  been  ^  the  subject  of  frequent  consideration  and  discus- 
sion,* and  proposes  that  they  should  ascertain  whether  the  Court 
of  Directors  were  ^  desirous  of  agitating  the  question  at  present, 
and  of  submittingit,  in  all  its  details,  to  the  early  consideratiou 
of  Parliament.*  The  Chairman  replied,  that  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  set  so  important  a  subject  ajloat,  even  among  their  own 
body,  before  it  was  in  some  degree  matured ;  but  they  consulted  a 
Secret  Committee,  and  they  were  convinced  it  was  the  general 
sense  of  the  whole  body,  that  the  Charter,  with  all  its  existing 
provisions,  should  be  speedily  renewed.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
negociation  fbr  the  last  renewal  lasted  five  years.  If  the  act  of 
dissolution  is  to  be  passed  in  1830,  and  if  Mini3ters  have  gratui- 
tously involved  themselves  in  an  equally  protracted  discussion,  we 
must  suppose  it  to  have  been  raging  and  actuating  in  its  secret 
channeb  ever  since  i&3&S.  But  this  is  highly  improbable.  There 
is  no  more  occasion  for  a  negociation  respecting  the  emancipation  of 
the  trade  of  India  and  China,  than  there  is  respecting  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Catholics.  It  is  the  business  of  Parliament  not  to 
truck  to  and  huckster  with  the  bigotry,  prejudices,  and  cupidity  of 
individuals,  but  to  legislate  upon  enlarged  views  of  justice  and 
sound  policy.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  give  the  Company  inti- 
mation of  what  is  compassed  and  imagined  respecting  their  ex- 
istence in  1829.  Let  the  act  of  dissolution  and  emancipation  be 
pissed  in  1830,  and  let  the  required  notice  be  given  by  the  Speaker 
on  the  loth  of  April,  1831,  or,  if  that  date  should  &11  on  a  Sunday, 
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let  there  be  a  respite  of  one  day»  and  the  notice  served  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1831. 

The  first  remarkable  passage  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
correspondence,  is  a  letter  from  the  Chairs,  Edward  Parry  and 
Charles  Grant,  to  Mr.  Ihmdas,  dated  December  16*,  1808,  the 
draft  of  which  was  read,  and  unanimously  approved  by  a  Secret 
Court  of  Directors.  The  following  claim,  for  its  audacity  and  ab- 
surdity, has  never  been  paralleled  :  ^  The  Court,  therefore,  trust  that 
no  material  change  in  this  system, — no  change  which  would  affect 
its  principles  or  impair  its  efficiency,  will  be  proposed.  In  this  case, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  right  or 
TBB  Company  to  tbb  territorial  possessions  ;  a  right  which 
they  hold  to  be  clear,  as  flowing  from  their  acquisition  of  those  ter- 
ritories under  due  authority,  and  after  long  hazards  and  vicissitudes, 
and  great  expense.*  The  nature  of  that  right,  and  their  means  of 
enforcing  it,  may  be  estimated  when  we  advert  to  the  circumstance^ 
that  it  was  by  the  Company  supposed  to  be  compatible  with  that 
complete  control  which  was  then  and  is  now  exercised  over  their 
ostensible  government  of  the  territories.  Since  they  are  thus  satis- 
fied with  a  merum  jus,  they  may  retain  it,  together  with  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  after  the  cessation  of  all  their  privlleges>  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Taking  as  a  postulate,  which  was  unwarrantably  conceded,  that 
the  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  India  as  colonists,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted,  the  Company  contended,  that  no  material  extension  of  the 
exports  for,  or  imports  from,  India,  could  be  expected.  That  asser- 
tion was  not  met  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  it  will  now  be,  by 
a  denial  of  the  postulate.  The  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
colonisation  of  India  will  now  be  insisted  on  with  greater  earnest- 
ness, as  it  is  in  truth  an  object  of  incomparably  greater  importance 
than  was  the  opening  (as  it  was  then  thought  to  be)  of  the  trade 
in  1813. 

But  the  Company  went  much  beyond  asserting,  that  no  consider-, 
able  extension  of  trade  covld  be  expected.  They  did  not  scruple^ 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  declare,  that  such  extension,  as  leacUng 
eventually  to  the  independence  of  India,  ought  to  be  discouraged  ! 
Thus,  in  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  to  Mr.  Dundas^ 
of  the  13th  January,  1809,  it  is  said,  that  a  direct  trade  between 
India  and  South  America  '  would  essentially  exclude  the  mother 
country  firom  being  the  medium  and  emporium  of  our  Indian  trade ; 
and,  whilst  it  served  to  enrich  India,  rather  than  Britain,  would /ad* 
UtaU  the  progress  of  the  former  to  independence,*  The  consti- 
tuted guardians  of  the  interests  of  India,  they  whose  pro- 
prietary right  to  that  broad  Peninsula  is  so  clear,  would  allow  as 
much  trade  to  be  carried  on  between  it  and  South  America  as  could 
bear  the  expenses  attending  the  circuitous  voyage  via  London  !  The 
interest  of  i^e  Company,  as  understood  by  the  Directors,  being  at 
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variance  with  the  prosperity  of  India^  their  tnalus  animus  towards 
that  country  shows  itself  in  deprecating  the  cultivation  of  every  one 
of  its  resources.  Of  what  ought  to  be  its  great  staple^  the  Chairs 
gaj,  in  the  same  letter, '  Sugar  has  been,  of  late,  imported  from  our 
territories  5  but  the  necessary  expense  of  conveyance  from  so  great 
a  distance,  [less  than  a  penny  a  pound,]  prevents  it  from  being  pro- 
fitable ;  afid  it  can  be  much  encouraged  only  at  the  expense  of  our 
West  India  Colonies/  And  in  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, dated  February  9,  1813,  it  is  said  :  'As  to  sugar,  if  it 
could  be  imported  to  this  market,  so  as  to  rival  the  produce  of  ou* 
West  India  Colonies,  which  it  cannot  be  in  time  of  war,  surely  this 
ia  not  a  trade  which  could  be,  on  the  whole,  profitable  to  the  nation  P 

At  a  conference  between  three  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  a 
deputation  of  five  Directors, on  the  10th  June,  1813,  'it  was  sug- 
gested to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  certain  staple  articles  of  In- 
dian produce  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  Company,  such  as  piece- 
goods,  raw  silk,  and  indigo,  and  that  all  raw  materials  should  be 
left  to  the  private  merchants  ;  but  this  was  opposed  as  not  aflhrd- 
ing  the  fair  experiment  intended  -,  and  it  was  urged  that  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  Company,  in  the  eye  of  the  public  and 
the  Parliament,  that  they  should  fairly  lend  themselves  to  this  trial.* 

The  Company  desired  that  the  Charter  should  be  renewed  for  a 
longer  term  tlian  twenty  years,  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  their 
debts  i  an  argument  for  renewal,  and  for  prolongation  of  term,  that 
never  could  fail  them.  Indeed,  at  the  expiration  of  each  term  they 
would,  on  that  ground,  require  a  longer  term,  Hke  the  ancient 
philosopher,  who,  having  been  allowed  first  three,  and  then  six 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  answer  he  should  return 
to  a  certain  king  who  propounded  a  question  to  him  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  said,  '  that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  time  he  required.*  As  this  letter  is  not  long,  and  is 
a  great  curiosity,  it  is  worth  transcribing : 

'  Mt  Lord,  '  East  India  House,  18th  March,  1812. 

'  Although  we  are  aware  that  this  may  not  be  considered  the  pro- 
per time  to  discuss  the  term  of  years  for  which  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Company  should  be  renewed,  yet,  under  the  pros- 
pect of  your  Lordship's  soon  leaving  the  India  Board,  we  are^ 
anxious  to  avoid  any  delay,  in  requesting  your  Lordship's  attention 
to  that  point. 

,  'On  reference  to  the  negociations  in  1793,  we  observe  that  the 
principal  g^round  on  which  the  Company  founded  their  application 
for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges  for  a  long  term,  was,  that  suffi- 
cient time  might  be  allowed  for  the  liquidation  of  their  debts  at 
interest,  in  India,  the  amount  of  which,  at  that  period^  was 
7,000,000i.  The  term  then  granted  was  twenty  years  from  the 
1st  of  March,  17d'^>  including  the  casual  notice  of  three  years,  this 
term  being  considered  adequate  to  the  object  in  view. 
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'  The  Company's  debts  at  interest,  in  India^  are  now  supposed  to 
amonnt  to  25,000,000/. ;  we  trust,  therefore,  it  will  be  evident  that 
a  longer  term  than  that  which  was  granted  in  1-793  is  indispensa- 
ble, to  admit  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  present  debt,  and  the 
effectual  operation  of  any  measures  which  may  be  determmed  on 
for  that  purpose. 

'  Without  mentioning  any  particular  term,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  referring  your  Lordship  to  the 'Act  of  the  Sd  of  Geo.  II.,  cap.  14, 
to  show  that  a  longer  period  than  that  granted  in  1793  has  been 
conceded  5  and,  as  under  every  view  of  the  subject,  considering  the 
contingencies  of  war,  or  other  interruptions,  u>e  are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  more  extended  term,  for  the  purpose  of  Hqnidating 
debts  of  such  magnitude^  and  of  restoring  the  Company's  affairs  to 
that  state  of  prosperity  which  is  essential  to  them  and  the  public^ 
We  rely  with  confidence  on  your  Lordship's  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  we  have  submitted.     We  have  the  honour  to  be,  flic. 

(Signed)  '  Jacob  Bosanqubt, 

Hugh  Inglis, 

W.  F.  ELPfllNSTONB, 

Edward  Pakry.' 
*  To  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Flscount  Melville: 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  negociation,  and  when  there  was  plenty 
of  time  before  them  to  retract  or  explain  the  simulated  purpose,  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy,  in  their  letter  of  iSth  January,  1809,  say  : 
'With  the  prospect  of  all  these  consequences,  commercial  and 
political,  before  the  Court,  it  is  impossible  that  they,  as  fa.thfol 
guarcTians  of  the  interests  committed  to  their  care,  or  as  men  truly 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their  coimtry,  can  advise  their  consti- 
tuents to  SEEK  a  renewal  of  their  Charter,  on  conditions  which 
would  despoil  it  of  all  its  solid  advantages,  deprive  the  Company  of 
their  most  valuable  privileges,  and  incapacitate  them  from  perform- 
ing, for  themselves  and  the  nation^  the  part  hitherto  ass^ed  to 
them  in  tUe  Indian  system.' 

The  tone  of  the  Directors  continued  so  high  and  refractory,  that 
Lord  Buckinghamshire  was  induced,  in  his  letter  of  4th  January^ 
1313,  to  throw  out  the  following  menace  :  '  If  the  Government  of 
India  cannot  be  carried  on  with  safety  to  the  Constitution,  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Company,  the  propositions  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  whatever  they  may  be,  must  unconditionally  be 
admitted.  It  will  be  for  Parliament  to  determine  whether  the 
nation  is,  in  this  respect,  without  an  alternative  3  or  whether,  if  a 
change  of  system  should  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  decision  of 
the  East  India  Company,  measures  might  not  be  taken  for  opening 
the  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  such  an  administration 
of  the  Government  of  India,  as  might  be  found  compatible  with  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  British  Constitution.* 
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At  last,  when  the  Bill  had  passed  the  House  of  CocninoDS,  the 
sentiments  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Court  of  Directors  are 
recorded  in  a  minute,  dated  15th  Julj,  1813.  There  is  some 
naineU  in  the  following  passage  :  '  In  considering  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  Charter,  it  may  be  proper  not  only  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  last,  but  with  the  situation  in  which  the  Connpany 
would  be  placed,  if  they  were  not  to  accept  this  new  Charter.  If 
they  were  to  look  only  to  the  justice  of  their  claims,  they  would, 
undoubtedly,  remain  with  an  ample  property ;  but  the  question 
would  be,  how  far  Government,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  would  be 
disposed  to  advance  the  national  funds,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Com- 
pany's demands,  or  whether  they  would  not  leave  them,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  contingent,  and,  at  best,  slow  realisation  of  their  own 
assets, — the  most  ready  and  tangible  of  which  would  be  responsible 
for  the  Company's  existing  acceptances  and  engagements  in  this 
country.  And,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  there  might  be  no  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  dividend,  and  the  value  of  the  capital  stock 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  very  considerably  sunk ;  not  to  insist  on 
what  must  be,  though  not  a  primary,  yet  a  very  impressive 
secondary  consideration,  the  ruin  which  the  interests  of  all  persons 
dependent  on  the  Company  would  immediately  experience.*  '  The 
Executive  Body  are  called  upon  to  give  their  opinion  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  and,  after  much  serious  consideration,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  they  have  here  to  state,  that  though 
they  deeply  feel  the  diminution  of  privilege  and  power  which 
this  Charter  will  inflict  upon  the  Company,  they  cannot,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  Company's  situation,  and  of  those 
conditions  of  the  new  Charter  which  are  favourable,  advise  their 
constituents  to  decline  it.  They  will  not  even  rest  in  this  negative 
opinion  ^  but  as  a  positive  conclusion  is  expected  from  them, 
they  submit  that  they  have  no  other  alternative,  than  to  advise 
the  Company  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  proposed  Charter.* 

From  these  sentiments  there  was  but  one  dissentient  Director, 
old  Jacob  Bosanquet.  That  old-fashioned  ultra  monoi>olist  pro- 
tested against  accepting  the  new  Charter, '  because  I  think  the  Bill 
now  pending  in  Parliament  does  not,  by  any  means,  render  justice 
to  the  East  India  Company,  has  not  provided  for  the  great  and  lead- 
ing interests  of  the  Indian  Empire,  or  is  likely,  finally,  to  be  bene- 
fidal  or  satis^tory  to  the  public  at  large.' 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  Directors,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned minute,  were  reckoning  what  resources  would  remain  to  the 
Company  if  they  were  to  reject  the  Charter,  not  a  syllable  is  said 
on  the  subject  of  their  clear  and  indisputable  right  to  the  tbr- 
BiTORiAL  POSSESSIONS.  Ou  thc  Contrary,  in  admitting  that  if  re- 
duced to  the  prosecution  of  trade  in  their  coporate  capacity,  without 
the  advantages  of  monopolists,  '  there  might  be  no  fund  for  the 
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payroeot  of  the  dividend/  they  tacitly  abandon  that  monstrous  pre- 
tension. 

The  following  statement^  dated  4th  March,  \S\%  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  contrasting  the  wealth  derived  from  the  trade  with 
India  and  China,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  East  India 
Company,  with  what  might  have  been  derived  under  a  system  of 
free  trade  and  colonisation. 

St&temento/the  Contrilmthn$  flrom  the  East  India  Companif  to  the  public, 

from  the  year  1768  to  the  year  1812. 
Paid  from  1768  to  1775,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement 

concerninf^  the  territorial  possessions  (7  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  and 

9  Geo.  III.  c.  24.) 1^,169,399 

Paid  from  1769  to  1773,  for  indemnity  on  tea 483,050 

Paid,  in  1779,  l)ouaty  for  seamen  raised  for  the  service  of 

Government 13,653 

Paid,  in  1780  and  1781,  three  ships  of  the  line  presented  to 

Government 95,349 

Paid,  in  1781  and  1787>  per  agreement,  for  a  new  Charter  in 

1781 400,000 

IHud,  in  1789  and  1790,  for  victualling  the  na?y,  and  charges 

of  his  Majesty's  troops  in  India 500,000 

Claim  of  the  (Jompany  for  subsistence  of  French  prisoners 

of  war,  and  other  expenses   incurred  by  the    Company 

on  account  of  Government,  written  off  in  1793,  per  Act  of 

33  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  s.  127 443,632 

Pkid,  in   1793  and  1794,  for  participation,  pursuant  to  the 

Charter  Act  of  1793 500,000 

Paid,  in  1795  and  1796,  expense  of  3000  seamen  raised  for 

the  service  of  Government 57,000 

Paid,  in  1803  and  1804,  armed  ships,  hired  for  the  service  of 

Government,  and  employed  in  defence  of  the  country 67,330 

Loss,  from  1793  to  1811,  by  saltpetre  supplied  to  Government, 

at  less  than  prime  cost,  as  per  obligations  of  the  Charter. . .       405,906 

£5,135,349 
E.  E.        (Signed)        C.  Cartwright,  Acct-Gen. 

5,000,0001.  in  forty-four  years,  or  little  more  than  100,000/.  per 
annum.  The  sources  from  which  the  Company  were  enabled  to  pay 
this  annual  pepper-corn  into  the  Exchequer,  were  profits  irom  the  mo- 
nopoly price  often,  and  the  tribute  drawn  from  the  revenues  of  India. 
Now,  what  is  100,000/.  per  annum,  or  ten  times  that  sum,  compared 
with  the  contributions  to-  the  public,  leviable  on  the  exports  and 
imports,  and  tribute  remitted  to  absentees,  which  would  be  available 
under  a  system  of  free  trade  and  colonisation  ?  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  consumption  of  tea  and  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  not  one-third  of  what  it  might  be  if  the  price  was  lower  ;  and  a 
proportionate  extension  of  consumption  would  take  place  throughout 
Europe,  America,  and  the  whole  world.  With  respect  to  sugar,  we 
have  seen  that  the  Directors  did  not  desire  to  raise  a  single  addi- 
tional ton  of  sugar  in  Bengal,  though  500,000  tons  might  be  ex- 
ported from  Calcutta  as  easily  as  10,000.     And  with  respect  to  tea 

OrieMtai  Herald,  Fol.  19.  2  H 
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Hicy  said,  (Letter  from  a  DeptitatioB  to  ttie  Earl  of  Backioghaiii8hifie» 
15th  April,  1812,)  '  the  Coin|Nuiy  already  supply  the  nation  with 
▲a  M vcH  AS  IT  WANTS  of  China  coaunodities  ;*  and  (Report  €i  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  February  9th,  1813,)  '  the  present 
importations  of  tea  are  as  labgb  as  the  countby  BsouiaBS.* 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  monopoly,  and  other  restrictions  sub- 
sidiary to  the  maintenance  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  follow- 
ing  might  have  been  the  state  of  the  annual  importations  from  India 
and  China,  ever  and  above  their  present  amount : 

Tea,  20.000  tons ;g3,000,000 

Suirar,  300,000  ditto 10,000,000 

Coffee,  40,000  ditto 2,000,000 

Cotton,  50,000ditto 2,500,000 

Raw  silk,  cochineal,  rum,  and  sun- 
dries unettimated 0,000,000 

jei7,600,000 
We  accept  five  millions  from  the  Company,  and  allow  ourselves 
to  be  defrauded  of  a  sum  exceeding  the  capital  of  the  national  debt ! 
The  nation  has  long  been  ashamed  of  these  absurdities,  and  im- 
patient of  their  continuance.  They  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
run  their  course  till  1834  ;  but  if  the  remedy  should  be  postponed 
to  that  date, — the  Act  being  passed  in  1830,  and  taking  effect  in 
1834, — the  state  of  the  votes  may  be  expected  to  be  as  follows  : 

For  colonisation  and  the  abolition  of  the  Company,  votes   478 

For  the  continuance  of  the  present  system : 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  and  their  friends.        6 

Ditto  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  ditto  6 

The  West  India  interest 160 

172 

Minority  for  Colonization  and  abolition 306 

Bengal,  May  18,  1828.  M.  B. 


Sonnet. 

In  dire  adversity's  dark  hour, 

When  clouding  sorrows  hem  thee  round. 
Acknowledge  then  Religion's  power. 

In  which  alone  is  comfort  fomnd. 
When  Measure  weaves  her  fsiry  wreath. 

And  smiling  Fancy  show'rs  her  sweets. 
And  thousand  odours  round  thee  breath^ 

And  thy  young  bosom  warmly  beats ; 
When  Love's  enchanting  glance  is  nigh. 

With  many  a  thrilling  blandishment. 
And  many  a  soft  and  radiant  eye 

On  answering  tenderness  is  nent;^- 
Oh,  then  remember  there  is  bliss. 
And  deeper,  holier  far  than  this. 
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Thb  Edinburgh  Review — Corn  Laws^  TithbSi  and  Publio 

Burthens.  • 

In  one  of  the  most  elaborate  articles  which  even  'The  Edinbuigfa 
Review*  has  ever  put  forth  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Law8»* 
the  facts  which  it  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  arguments  which  it  has  accumulated  in 
support  of  its  object,  were  so  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  that  they  excited,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  bitter  hbstility  of  those  parties  whose  sinister  interests 
leii;!  them  to  oppose,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  every  attempt 
to  remove  the  burthens  which  this  intolerable  monopoly  has  thrown 
upon  the  public. 

Bnt  in  a  question  involving  such  deep  interests,  of  which  not  a 
point  will  be  jrielded,  without  a  contest,  by  the  powerful  few  who 
are  g-ainers  by  the  public  loss,  it  is  most  important  that  the  clearest 
ideas  should  be  universally  entertained.  The  precise  truth  is  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  surest  guide  to  the  desirable  end. 
No  erroneous  view,  however  much  it  may  appear  to  tell  in  favour  of 
that  side  of  the  question  which  we  ourselves  think  right,  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  uncorrected  ;  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  end,  it 
cannot  be  beneficial ;  its  ultimate  tendency  must  be  to  embarrass 
the  advocates  of  the  public  good,  and  to  furnish  a  handle  for  misre- 
presentation  to  its  opponents. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  that  we  have  under- 
taken, at  the  present  moment,  to  make  some  observations  upon  the 
Article  in  question.  Excellent  as  we  think  its  views,  for  the  most 
part,  are,  it  contains  some  fallacious  reasoning,  which,  though  not 
materially  affecting  the  general  issue,  can  hardly  fail  to  create  inju- 
rious doubts  in  the  mind  of  a  candid  reader,  even  should  he  be  un- 
able to  detect  the  mistakes  in  which  it  originates  -,  and  of  whkh  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken,  by  writers  whose  end  is  the  confusion  of  the 
question,  to  obscure  the  points  which  have  been  most  clearly  elud- 
dmted.  It  Wili  be  our  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these 
errors,  and  to  point  out  to  our  readers  how  far  the  point  at  issue  is 
really  affected  by  them. 

The  Reviewer  has  judiciously  commenced  with  the  collection  of 
a  number  of  facts,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  actual  loss  in  money  to 
which  the  community  is  subjected  by  the  Corn  Laws.  This  is  a 
point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  may  be  brought  home  to  the  ap- 
prehension and  feelings  of  every  one  :  it  is  brought,  as  it  were,  into 
actual  contact  with  our  purses  -,  and  no  one  who  has  money  to 
spend,  nooney  to  save,  or  money  to  earn,  can  be  indifferent  to  it. 

•  No,  LXXXVIII.,  Article  2. 
2H  2 
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The  task  has  been  effectually  done  ;  the  feMsts  are  selected  with  care» 
and  stated  with  so  much  precision,  that  they  must  force  conviction 
on  the  most  stupid  or  the  most  prejudiced. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  is,  briefly,  that  forty-eight  millions  of 
quarters  of  grain  is  the  average  quantity  annually  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  }  and  that  the  average  price  of  this  quantity  has 
been  raised,  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  on  a  very  moderate 
computation,  eight  shillings  per  quarter :  whence  it  follows  directly, 
that  the  sum  annually  paid  by  the  community,  in  support  of  this 
monopoly,  is  no  less  than  19,200,000/.^  per  annum. 

Such  is  the  stupendous  conclusion  to  which  we  are  inevitably 
brought.  In  making  this  estimate,  the  Reviewer  has  done  the  pub- 
lic a  service  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated.  Few  of  our 
readers,  we  will  venture  to  say,  had  the  most  remote  idea  of  the 
enormous  tax  thus  annually  levied  upon  the  community.  The  pay- 
inent  is  made  in  silent  obscurity  -,  the  tax-gatherer's  aid  is  unneces- 
sary to  awaken  the  recollection  of  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  inflic- 
tion he  has  to  endure ;  he  feels  its  pressure,  but  the  cause  escapes 
his  notice.  But,  from  this  time,  let  the  fact  never  be  forgotten, — ^let 
it  be  repeated  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  until  there 
is  not  one  individual  upon  whose  attention  it  has  not  been  forced, 
that  we  pay,  yearly,  to  the  monopoly  of  the  landholders  of  this 
country,  a  sum  equal  to  two- thirds  of  the  interest  of  our  vast  na- 
tional debt.  Well,  indeed,  may  the  Reviewer  declare,  that  '  no 
people  was  ever  before  subjected  to  such  a  scourge ! ' 

Having  established  this  most  important  fact,  the  Reviewer  pro- 
ems to  inquire  what  becomes  of  this  sum  of  nearly  twenty  mil- 
lions. Here  it  is  that  we  feel  compelled  to  dissent  from  him.  In- 
deed, the  train  of  reasoning  pursued  by  a  writer,  who  has  other- 
wise shown  so  much  ability,  absolutely  astonishes  us  -,  for  it  appears 
to  us  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  exertion  of  the  most 
ordinary  common  sense  to  detect  the  falseness  of  his  conclusions. 

^  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  question,*  he  says,  '  to  observe 
that  the  Corn  Laws  occasion  the  destruction  of  much  more  wealth 
than  they  transfer.  We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  affirm,  that  of 
every  Jive  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  excess  of  price  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  scarcely  one  liundred  thousand  finds 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords !  The  other  four  hundred 
thousand  are  absolutely  and  totally  lost  to  the  country ;  they  are 
expended  en  pure  parte,  and  without  contributing  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  increase  the  comforts  or  enjoyments  of  any  individual 
whatever.* 

.  As  a  proof  of  this  statement,  he  adds, 

*  By  an  arithmetical  inaccuracy,  it  is  stated  in  'The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view* at  19,700,000/. 
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'  According  to  aDSwers  made  and  to  queries  circulated  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committees 
of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  1814  and  1831,  the  average 
proportion  which  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlords  in  England  and 
WfUes  bears  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  soH,  does  not  exceed  a 
FIFTH.  But  let  us  take  the  proportion  as  high  as  ▲  fourth  :  it  is 
plain,  that  when  prices  rise  because  of  restrictions  on  importation 
from  abroad,  or  any  other  cause,  the  landlords  receive  such  addi- 
tional price  only  for  that  one^fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try which  belongs  to  them  as  rent.* 

He  afterwards  proceeds  as  follows  : 

'  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  of  the  enormous  sum  of 
about  TWENTY  millions,  which  the  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade 
take,  in  ordinary  years,  from  the  consumers,  not  more  than  five  find 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  The  other  fifteen  mil- 
lions are  entirely  lost ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  are  entirely 
swallowed  up  by  the  increased  expenses  attending  the  cultivation  of 
the  bad  soils  to  which  the  Corn  Laws  force  us  to  have  recourse. 
.  Instead,  then,  of  its  being  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  that 
the  Corn  Laws  assist  in  enabling  the  country  to  make  good  the  taxes 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  peace  establishment,  it  is  obvious  that  they  form  of  themselves 
Ityfar  the  greatest  of  all  the  burthens  we  have  to  susiUin  !  No  peo* 
pie  was  ever  before  subjected  to  such  a  scourge.  The  Com  La¥rB 
do  not,  like  an  ordinary  tax,  transfer  wealth  firom  one  portion  of  the 
public  to  another  -,  but,  on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  they  occa- 
sion a  positive  destruction, — a  dead  annual  loss  to  the  public  of  not 
less  than  fouktebn  or  fifteen  millions  /' 

Now,  the  Reviewer  has  previously  shown,  that,  were  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  com  trade  removed,  there  is  no  probability  that  of  the 
forty-eight  millions  we  consume,  our  imports  would  exceed  3,500/XX> 
quarters ;  of  which  he  is  so  confident,  that  he  considers  even  this 
amount  an  exaggerated  hypothesis.  This,  then,  must  be  the  whole 
quantity  which  the  Cora  Laws  compel  us  to  raise  from  those  poor 
soils,  of  which  we  should  give  up  the  cultivation  were  they  abo- 
lished 5  and,  it  seems,  the  cost  of  raising  this  quantity  from  these 
poor  lands,  is  greater  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions,  than  if  it  were 
produced  from  better  soils  3  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  is  more 
than  double  the  average  price  *  of  3,500,000  quarters  of  all  sorts  oi 
grain ;  therefore,  the  difference  between  raising  this  quantity  from  the 
one  description  df  soil  and  firom  the  other,  is  more  than  dou6^  the  whole 

*  By  means  of  Dr.  Col<}uhoun'8  estimate,  and  an  extract  from  some 
Parliamentary  Papers,  furnished  by  the  Reviewer,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  averaf^e  price  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  for  the  last  ten  years,  b  about 
38#. ;  diat  is,  if  a  quarter  were  mMe  up  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  in 
tiie  proportions  in  which  they  are  consumed,  and  each  at  the  average 
price,  its  value  would  be  about  d8#. 
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price  at  which  it  sells,  and  whkh,  of  course,  covers  the  whole  co$t  of 
the  DiQSt  expeosire  kind  of  cultivation.  Is  not  the  Hhsurdity  tuo 
.  jqanifest  even  to  deceive  a  school-boy  ?  Yet  such  19  the  ridiculous 
dilemma  into  which  the  Reviewer  has  fkllen  in  his  eagerness  to  ^in 
over  the  landlords  to  his  own  side  of  the  question,  and  to  persuade 
them  that  they  will  lose  but  little  of  their  rents  by  the  proposed 
change.  Although  we  are  not  apt  to  rate  the  intellectual  fticuhien  of 
our  worthy  landlords  very  high,  we  yet  cannot  give  them  (tredit  for 
dullness  enough  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon ;  and  wo  '^uspect  that 
the  Reviewer  will  find,  to  his  cost,  that  they  havesuffi  ient  shrewd- 
ness to  turn  his  mistakes  to  their  own  account,  and,  by  represeot- 
.  ing  the  strength  of  his  argument  to  lie  in  tho^e  parts  of  it  which 
are  palpably  erroneous,  to  escape  the  necessity  of  m.^eting  what  is 
unanswerable. 

The  incrtate  of  price  caused  by  the  Corn  Laws,  and  t'le  quantity 
of  grain  which  we  should  import,  were  they  abolished,  being  known, 
it  appears  to  us  perfectly  obvious  what  is  the  ulmost  amount  of 
value  lost  in  the  cultivation  of  the  inferior  soils.  The  former  being 
Ss,  per  quarter,  and  the  latter  3,500,000  quarters,  the  product  of 
the  two,  or  1,400,000/.,  will  be  the  outside  of  that  loss.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  3,500,000  quarters  is  all  that  is  raised  from  soils  of  thi» 
description,  otherwise  a  greater  quantity  would  be  im|M>rted  on  tie 
opening  of  the  ports  ;  and  that  85.  per  quarter  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  increased  expense  of  cultivating  the  worst  land  fnnn  which  an  j 
part  of  this  quantity  is  raised;  for,  were  it  not  so,  sui  h  would  not 
be  brought  into  tillage  until  the  price  had  risen  higher.  The  addi- 
tional sum,  then,  of  l,400,000i.  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  raising  3,500,000  of  quarters  from  the  very  pooreit  soil  in 
cultivation ;  hence,  it  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  swallowed  up  in  that 
way.  It  may  be  less,  but  it  cannot  be  more.  It  may  be  less,  because 
there  are  probably  many  gradations  of  fertility  in  the  soil^  which  are 
all  too  bad  to  withstand  foreign  competition.  We  may  tidd,  that  it  must 
be  less,  because  this  sum  woidd  include  also  the  tithes  of  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  thus  raised  5  for,  upon  this  point  also,  as  we  shall  show 
presently,  we  are  convinced  the  Reviewer  is  in  error. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  that  a  prohibition  upon  the  inqiortation  of 
3,500,000  quarters  of  corn  can  cause  the  expenditure  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions  upon  the  soil;  and,  therefore,  the  R  viewer  must 
either  have  underrated  the  quantity  that  would  be  impor  ed  excea- 
aively,  or  he  must  be  quite  wmng  in  his  computation  of  bow  large 
a  share  of  the  nineteen  millioii)  falls  to  the  landlords. 

That  he  has  underrated  that  quantity,  we  mu^t  acknowledge  we 
think  probable,  although  his  o.vn  opinion  is,  that  his  estimate  is  an 
exaggerated  one.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  th**  latter  years 
from  which  this  estimate  is  drawn,  the  existence  of  our  com  laws 
prevents  any  certain  conclusions ;  and  in  the  earlier,  the  war  was 
always  an  obstacle  to  regularity  in  the  trade  ,  besides,  the  increase 
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wych  lias  taken  place  in  oor  population  usee  that  tutte^  renders,  af 
course,  our  fertile  lands  less  able  now  to  meet  our  consumption. 

But  these  considerations  may,  indeed,  be  set  aside,  for  thej  amoimt 
to  little  more  than  conjectnre.  '  The  grand  error  of  the  Reviewer 
is,  without  question,  in  the  second  point, — in  the  proportion  of  the 
nineteen  millions  which  he  assigns  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
We  beg  our  readers  to  look  back  again  to  the  second  passage  we 
have  extracted.  They  will  perceive  that  the  Reviewer  there  takes 
Into  consideration  only  the  increased  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
produce  which  the  landlords  previously  received  as  rent^  and  that  he 
has  altogether  overlooked  the  far  greater  amount, — the  increase  of 
their  share  of  the  produce  itself.  To  prove  how  important  an 
omission  this  is,  we  will  suppose  a  certain  farm  to  consist  of  equal 
quantities  of  land,  varying  in  fertility  ;  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
capital  applied  to  the  first,  produces  from  it  twelve  quarters  ;  that 
the  same  applied  to  the  second,  produces  ten  3  to  the  third,  eight ; 
and  to  a  fourth,  six.  If  the  sale  of  eight  quarters,  and  not  less,  wiU 
yield  the  farmer  the  ordinary  profit  upon  the  supposed  quantity  of 
capital,  he  will  cultivate  the  three  first  portions,  but  not  the  fourth. 
The  surplus  of  the  first  and  second  portions,  viz.,  four  quarters  from 
the  first,  and  two  from  the  second,  will  constitute  his  rent :  the 
i^hole  produce  is  thirty  quarters  $  of  this  twenty-four,  eight  for  each 
portion,  will  yield  him  his  profit ;  the  difference  of  six  quarters 
will  go  to  the  landlord.  This  difference  is  one-fiflh  of  the  whole 
produce ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Reviewer, 
Buch  a  farm  may  serve  to  represent  the  state  of  all  Britain  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Now,  we  will  suppose  a  re« 
striction  put  upon  importation,  and  that,  from  the  consequent  de- 
ficiency, com  rises  to  so  high  a  price,  that  the  sale  of  six  quarters 
will  afford  the  ordinary  profit  upon  the  before  supposed  quan- 
tity of  capital.  The  farmer  will,  of  course,  take  into  cultivatton 
ihe  remainder  of  his  &rm  ^  and  the  difference  between  six  quarters, 
"which  pays  him  his  profit,  and  the  whole  produce  of  each  of  the 
three  pieces  of  land  previously  cultivated,  becomes  the  share  of  his 
landlord.  The  produce  of  these  three  pieces  is  thirty  quarters ; 
eighteen  are  now  enough  to  give  the  farmer  his  profit  5  twelve,  there- 
fore, become  the  rent  of  the  fioirm.  It  was  before  six  3  thus  the  quan- 
tity of  the  produce  which  the  landlord  receives  is  actually  douUed 
by  the  restriction ;  and  the  real  rent  is  much  more  than  doubled, 
because  he  is  able  to  sell  this  increased  quantity  at  a  higher  price. 

But  lest  any  of  our  readers  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  rent,  we  will  put  our  argument  in  a  less  general  form,  in 
which  we  think  it  will  be  clear  to  every  person  of  common  under- 
standing, though  he  be  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
science  as  political  economy.  In  round  numbers,  let  three  mSlions 
of  quarters  be  the  quantity  imported  into  this  country  under  an  un- 
leatricted  trade.    Then,  as  the  whole  consumption  fA  grain  is  forty* 
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eigbt  millions,  forty-five  would  be  grown  at  home.  Of  this,  about 
a  fifth,  or  nine  millions,  it  is  said,  goes  to  the  landbrd ;  the  re- 
maining thirty- six  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation  and  the  profits  of 
the  farmer.  We  will  now  suppose  a  restriction  imposed  upon  im- 
portation ',  the  deficiency  of  three  millions  will  then  cause  an  im- 
mediate rise  in  the  price  of  grain  ;  and  as  this  quantity  must  be 
supplied  by  inferior  soils,  the  price  will  not  cease  to  rise  until  it  has 
attained  such  a  height  that  the  diminished  returns  from  the  new  * 
land  will  yield  the  capitalist  his  profit,  and  thereby  induce  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  deficiency  by  taking  them  into  cultivation.  It 
appears,  that  not  less  than  an  average  rise  of  S$.  per  quarter  has 
been  sufiicient  to  induce  the  production  of  the  required  three  mil- 
lions in  this  country.  But  it  is  not  this  quantity  alone  which  is  sold 
at  the  advanced  rate  -,  it  is  paid  as  well  upon  the  remaining  forty- 
five  millions.  Of  this  we  have  seen  that  nine  millions  belonged  to 
the  landlords,  upon  the  sale  of  which,  therefore,  they  gain  S$.  per 
quarter,  or  3,60O,00OL  This  is  all  the  advantage  the  Edinburgh 
Keviewer  assigns  to  them.  But  they  will  also  receive  the  rise  of 
Si,  per  quarter  upon  the  remaining  thirty-six  millions,  for  as  soon 
as  the  leases  of  the  farms  are  out,  competition  will  reduce  the  pro- 
fit of  those  who  hold  them  to  their  former  level  ^  as,  until  they  are 
so,  their  increased  value  will  induce  a  universal  desire  among  capi- 
talists to  possess  them.  S$,  per  quarter  on  thirty-six  millions  is 
14,400,000/. ;  and  this,  therefore,  with  3,600,000/.,  the  increase  of 
price  at  which  their  former  rent  is  sold,  making  together  18,000,000/., 
is  the  gain  of  the  landlords  by  the  Corn  Laws.  1,900,000/.,  that  is 
8f.  on  the  newly  raised  three  millions  of  quarters,  is  lost  in  the  in- 
creased expense  of  cultivating  this  quantity ;  and  this  sum,  added 
to  the  rest,  completes  the  19,900,000/.,  the  total  loss  sustained  b| 
the  community. 

So  simple  and  obvious  are  these  truths,  that  we  almost  feel  thai 
an  apology  is  due  to  our  readers  for  entering  into  so  detailed  an 
explanation  of  them.  We  know  not  how  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
)ias  contrived  to  avoid  perceiving  them  at  once.  As  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  slightest  reason  for  imputing  to  him  an  intentk>n 
to  deceive  others,  we  must  conclude  that  he  has  deceived  himself; 
which  we  can  only  attribute  to  his  anxiety  to  persuade  the  land- 
holders that  their  interests  are  not  so  hostile  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  as  they  in  general  apprehend.  This,  we  must  suppose, 
has  induced  him  to  seize  upon  the  first  conclusions  which  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind  in  so  favourable  a  point  of  view,  without 
giving  himself  time  to  examine  carefully  into  their  truth. 

But  let  it  not  be  sup)>osed,  from  the  course  we  have  adopted, 
that  we  are,  therefore,  inimical  to  the  end  which  the  Reviewer  has 
in  view  -,  or  that  we  consider  the  proof  that  so  much  less  wealth  is 
thrown  away  upon  the  soil,  and  so  much  more  transferred  to  the 
pockets  of  the  landed  proprietors,  fiimbhes  a  single  argument 
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agaiDSt  the  repeal  of  these  obnoxions  laws.  It  is  not  one  iota  less 
unjust  to  tax  the  rest  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  lan(f- 
lords,  than  for  the  cultivation  of  worthless  soil  \  and  however  much 
eieater  the  advantage  to  the  latter  class  may  be,  the  evil  to  the 
Smner  is  scarcely  less  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  Our  view  of 
the  subject  may,  perhaps,  open  the  eyes  of  the  landholders  more 
widely,  and  supply  them  with  yet  stronger  motives  for  adhering  to 
their  monopoly  -,  but  to  attempt  to  gain  any  thing  from  them  by 
deceiving  them,  would  be  as  unworthy  as  we  are  persuaded  it  would 
be  useless.  We  may  be  sure  that  they  would  struggle  nearly  as 
hard  to  retain  possession  of  the  five  millions,  as  they  can  do  for  that 
of  eighteen  3  and  it  must  not  be  imagined,  if  the  justice  of  the  cause 
we  advocate  be  insufficient  to  render  it  victorious,  that  success  will 
ever  be  attainable  by  art. 

We  wish  that  our  objections  to  the  Reviewer  ended  here. 
Though  this  is  the  point  upon  which  he  is  most  elaborately  wrongs 
yet  it  is  neither  his  only  error,  nor  that  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  mischievous.     The  belief  which  he  labours  to  excite,  that  the 
abrogation  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  attended  with  a  release  from 
the  whole  of  the  poor-rates  which  is  raised  to  relieve  the  able-bodied 
poor,  can  only  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  improvement } 
and  as  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  the  public  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  real  causes  of  this  oppressive  burthen,  with  a  view 
to  the  application  of  effectual  remedies,  we  earnestly  hope  that  no 
such  vain  expectation  will  delude  the  public  mind.     If  destroying 
the  com  monopoly  will  take  away  these  poor-rates,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  have  arisen  from  its  creation, — a  position  which,  of  course^ 
the  Reviewer  will  not  maintain.     The  deduction  of  nineteen  millions 
a-year  from  the  production  of  the  country,  the  consequent  reductioo 
<tf  the  real  amount  of  wages,  and  diminution  of  profits,  from  which 
the  sources  of  our  wealth  are  augmented,  do,  without  doubt,  greatly 
contribute  to  distress  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  swell  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  the  rates.     But  has  the  absurd  and  mischievous 
way  in  which  these  rates  are  distributed,  nor  the  remaining  public 
burthens,  amounting  to  three  times  that  sum,  no  share  in  the  calai- 
mity  ?    Has  the  vast  destruction  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  caused 
by  the  late  fatal  and  useless  war,  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 
Let  it  be  considered,  for  a  moment,  what  multitudes  of  humaa 
beings  several  hundred  millions  of  capital  would  furnish  with  em- 
ployment, and  then  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  evils  which  the 
subfraetion  of  these  vast  sums  during  the  last  fbur-and-thirty  years 
must  have  occasioned,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annual  expense  which 
they  have  entailed  upon  us.    The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  by  re- 
lieving us  from  the  yearly  payment  of  nineteen  millkms,  will,  it  is 
true,  add  more  than  any  other  conceivable  measure  to  our  capobihqr 
of  replacing  the  wasted  capital  5  but  never,  until  it  %$  replaced,  and 
our  annual  payment  of  interest  extinguished  in  consequence,  must 
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we  look  forward  to  a  period  when  our  poor  shall  find  universal  em- 
ployment. Nor  even  then  must  we  expect  that  the  amelioration 
will  be  permanent,  unless  the  whole  system  of  the  poor-rates  be  put 
on  such  a  footing,  that  both  the  funds  may  be  distributed  in  the 
most  economical  and  beneficial  manner,  and  the  poor  themselves 
may  have  a  strong  and  immediate  interest  in  making  themselves 
independent  of  them. 

As  the  doctrine  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  promulgated 
on  the  subject  of  Tithes  is  most  erroneous,  as  well  as  mischievous 
in  its  tendency,  notwithstanding  that  the  argument  by  which  he 
supports  it  is  extremely  plausible,  it  must  not  be  passed  over.  We 
will  quote  his  doctrine  in  his  own  words  : 

'  With  respect  to  tithes, — it  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr. 
Bicardo,  that,  if  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  lands  of  a  country  were  sub- 
ject to  this  charge,  it  would,  in  the  event  of  foreign  corn  being  ex- 
cluded, or  loaded  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  occasion 
an  equivalent  rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  would,  in  consequence, 
fidl  wholly  on  the  consumers,  and  not  on  the  landlords  or  occupiers. 
And,  conformably  to  this  principle,  it  has  been  argued,  that,  if  the 
ports  were  now  to  be  opened  for  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
firee  of  duty,  the  cultivators,  unable,  by  limiting  the  supply,  to  raise 
prices,  would  relinquish  the  tillage  of  bad  land  ;  which  would  have 
the  effect  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  landlords,  and  to  throw  a  burthen 
wholly  on  them,  that  has  hitherto  been  borne  equally  by  all  classes. 
But,  although  the  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo  holds,  under 
the  circumstances  he  has  supposed,  it  is  essential  to  observe,  that 
these  are  not  the  circumstances  under  which  the  agriculturists  of 
Great  Britain  are,  or  ever  have  been,  placed.     So  far,  indeed,  is  it 
from  being  true  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  lands  are  affected  by  the 
Iwirthen  of  tithe,  that  it  appears  that  about  a  TuiaD  part  of  the  land 
of  England  and  Wales  is  exempted  from  it,  exclusive  of  considerable 
tracts  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  whole  of  Scotland !     And  such  being 
the  ca8e>  it  is  quite  idle  to  suppose  that  the  cultivators  of  the  tithed 
iands  have  any  power  so  to  narrow  the  supply  of  corn  brought  to 
market,  as  to  throw  any  considerable  portion  of  the  burthen  of  tithes 
oo  the  consumers.     Had  the  extent  of  tithe-free  land  been  inconsi- 
derable, they  mi^t  have  thrown  the  greater  part  of  it  upon  them ; 
tat  when  they  have  bad  to  come  into  competition,  not  with  a  few, 
tat  with  a  third,  of  the  cultivators  of  England,  and  all  those  of 
ScoUand>  it  is  obvious  that  the  price  of  com  must  have  been  regu- 
laUd  by  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  raised  on  the  last  lands  culH- 
vated  that  are  free  from  tithe,  and  not  by  what  it  could  be  raised 
lor  on  the  last  lands  cuUiyated  that  are  subject  to  that  charge.     It 
appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  whole  land  of  the  empire  had  been 
ssbject  to  tithes,  the  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that 
t^hes  do  not  hXk  on  rent,  but  on  the  consumer,  would,  imder  the 
fTrii*'*c  restraints  on  importatioii,  have  been  strictly  true.    loss- 
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much,  however^  as  this  is  not  our  situation, — as  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  our  lands  are  not  subject  to  tithes,  and  the  cidtivators  of  tie 
tithed  lands  are,  in  consequence,  without  the  means  of  limiting  the 
supply,  and  raising  prices,  the  proposition  advanced  by  Dr.  Smith, 
that  tithes  constitute  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  that  their 
payment  has  no  efifect  on  the  price  of  corn,  is  most  certainly 
correct/ 

This  passage, '  the  price  of  com  must  have  been  regulated  by  the 
price  for  which  it  can  be  raised  on  the  last  lands  cultivated  that  are 
free  from  tithe,  and  not  by  what  it  could  be  raised  for  on  the  last 
lands  cultivated  that  are  subject  to  that  charge/  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Reviewer  as  immediately  involving  in  its  proof  lUs  position,  that 
tithes  fall  on  rent,  and  not  on  the  consumer.  We  think  we  can  show 
that  it  involves  no  such  conclusion,  and  that  we  may  agree  with 
the  one,  while  we  deny  the  other.  It  appears  to  us  to  amount  to 
no  more  than  this, — that  tithe-free  land,  being  more  Taluable  than 
that  of  the  same  fertility  which  is  subject  to  the  charge,  is  cultivated 
earlier,  ^ut  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that,  were  no  tithe  paid  at 
all,  the  deficiency  of  com,  which  calls  this  last  tithe-free  land  into 
cultivation,  would  be  supplied  from  more  fertile  land,  now  rendered 
less  valuable  by  the  burden  of  tithes  imposed  upon  it.  It  wiU  be 
advisable,  perhaps,  to  enter  into  some  further  explanation,  in  order 
to  make  our  meaning  quite  plain.  The  process  by  which  poorer 
land  is  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  expenses  and  charges  upon 
it  thrown  on  the  consumer,  is  this  :  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  raises 
the  price  of  corn,  whereby  it  becomes  profitable  to  the  capitalist  to 
cultivate  less  fertile  soil ;  and  the  price  continues  to  rise,  and  leas 
and  less  fertile  soil  to  be  cultivated,  until  the  quantity  of  produce 
is  sufficiently  increased  to  put  an  end  to  the  deficiency.  Simple  at 
this  is,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  re-state  it,  because  we 
believe  that  the  operation  is  often  inconsiderately  reversed,  and  that 
many  persons  reason  as  if  the  cultivation  of  poor  lands  were  the 
.  cause  of  the  high  price  of  corn,  instead  of  the  high  price  of  com 
the  cause  of  the  cultivation  of  poor  lands.  Since  less  fertile  land  is 
cultivated  as  soon  as  ever  it  will  yield  the  ^Eumer  a  profit,  and  heSon 
it  pays  a  rent,  if  there  is  any  external  charge  upon  it,  attendant 
upon  its  cultivation,  it  must  remain  waste  until  corn  has  risen  high 
enough  to  pay  this  charge  also.  If  this  charge  be  a  tithe,  it  caa- 
not  be  cultivated  until  the  price  of  com  is  one-tenth  higher  than  if 
the  land  were  tithe-free.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  land  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  pays  tithes,  and  the  other  not,  the 
tithe-paying  portion  will  always  be  brought  into  cultivation  at  the 
same  price  of  corn  as  the  tithe-free  of  one-tenth  less  fertility.  It 
may  be  assumed,  that  there  is  every  possible  variety  in  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  and  that  the  degrees  of 
variation  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcdy  percefitible.  When,  thera- 
fore,  the  price  rises,  so  that  any  more  ci  the  tithe-free  land  is  enhf* 
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vated,  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  more  fertile  tithe-paying  land 
lying  waste  in  consequence  of  this  impost,  viz.,  all  from  one-tenth 
more  fertile  than  this  last  tithe-free,  varying  down  to  that  which  is 
of  the  some  fertility.  But  if  tithes  had  not  existed,  the  more  fertile 
part  of  this  would  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the 
deficiency  would  have  been  supplied  before  the  price  had  risen  so 
high  as  to  induce  the  tillage  of  the  last  tithe-free.  The  difference 
of  price,  therefore,  between  where  the  rise  would  have  stopped  in 
such  a  case,  and  when  it  actually  does  stop,  is  a  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer caused  by  thfe  tithes.  The  amount  of  this  difference  evidently 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  soil  which  is  subject  to  that  chaige» 
and,  therefore,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  difference 
between  the  expense  (tithes  excluded)  of  cultivating  the  last  tithe- 
paying  land,  and  that  of  the  last  tithe-free,  (which  is,  of  course,  a 
tenth  ^  of  the  pric^,)  which  the  quantity  of  tithe-paying  soil  does 
to  the  whole  soil  of  the  country.  Hence  the  community  pay  the 
whole  amount  of  the  tithes ;  for  they  pay  this  difference  upon  alt 
the  corn  brought  to  market,  while  the  tithe  has  only  been  levied 
upon  the  same  proportion  of  it  as  this  difference  bears  to  a  tithe  of 
the  price.  It  will  be  as  well  to  iUustrate  our  argument  by  applying 
it  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country  during  the  last  ten  years. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Reviewer,  nearly  half  the  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  tithe-free.  Let  us  suppose  it  quite  a  half. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  during  that  time  has  been  about  66s. 
This  has  been  sufficient  for  cultivating  the  lowest  of  the  tithe-free 
lands  :  60«.,  therefore,  has  been  enough  to  pay  the  expense  (exclu- 
sive of  tithes)  of  those  which  pay  tithes.  Let  us  suppose  that 
tithes  had  not  existed:  the  two  kinds  of  land  being  equal  in 
quantity,  the  most  fertile  of  the  tithe-paying  now  lying  waste, 
would  have  produced  at  from  60«.  to  635. ,t  the  quantity  of  com 
wliicfa  has  been  raised  from  the  worst  tithe-free  at  from  6S$.  to  66f ., 
and  the  average  price  would  therefore  have  been  635.  The  public 
have  thus  had  to  pay  an  additional  35.,  or  half  the  tithe  -,  and  as  the 
tithes  are  only  paid  on  half  the  land,  while  this  is  paid  on  all  the 
corn,  it  will  equal  their  whole  amount ;  half  the  tithe  paid  on  the 
whole  being  equal  to  the  whole  tithe  paid  on  half.  We  may  per- 
ceive, however,  that  the  possessors  of  the  tithe-paying  land  have 
also  to  bear  a  loss.  As  we  have  seen,  their  lands  have  been  only 
able  to  produce  corn  of  which  6O5.  will  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  ;  ♦ 
had  there  been  no  tithes,  they  would  have  been  able  to  cultivate 

*  An  eleventh  of  the  price  would  be  more  correct ;  for  it  would  be  a 
tenth  of  the  price  at  which  corn  would  be  sold,  were  it  produced  from 
the  last  tithe-paying  land,  without  being  subject  to  tithes. 

t  We  apprehend,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  produced  it  at  rather  lett, 
because  the  same  quautity  of  the  more  fertile  lands  would  ha?e  produced 
a  greater  quantity  of  com ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  desceiid  so  rapkBg  to  the  less  fertile  soils. 
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them  up  to  SSs.,  and  their  rents  woald  have  been  in  proportion. 
The  owners  of  the  tithe-free  land,  on  the  contrary,  have  gained 
to  the  same  amount ;  for  they  have  been  able  to  cultivate  up  to 
66s.,  whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tithes,  they  could  not  have 
cultivated  beyond  6Ss.,  and  their  rents  would  have  been  propor- 
tionably  less.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  so  lost  by  all  the 
tithe-paying  proprietors  together,  is  equal  to  the  amount  gained  by 
M  the  tithe- free  together  -,  and  that,  of  any  two  equal  estates  of 
these  two  kinds,  the  loss  of  that  which  pays  tithes  is  to  the  gain  of 
that  which  is  tithe-free,  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  all  the  tithe- 
paying  land  to  that  of  all  the  tithe-free.  Perhaps  it  is  this  loss, 
on  the  [lart  of  the  landlords  so  burthened,  which  has  misled  the 
Reviewer. 

It  follows  from  the  whole  of  our  reasoning,  that,  when  the  ports 
are  opened,  the  tithes  will  fall  altogether  on  the  rents  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  which  pay  them  :  for  there  will  then  be  a  limit 
to  the  rise  in  price,  beyond  which  any  deficiency  will  be  supplied 
from  abroad.  But  we  do  not  see  that  this  circumstance  gives  them 
any  claim  to  a  compensating  duty.  Their  rents  will  experience  no 
greater  fall  than  those  derived  from  the  tithe-free  lands  -,  they  will 
always  be  of  one-tenth  less  value  :  a  compensation  to  the  one  would 
be  a  bonus  to  the  other,  and  would  draw  from  the  pockets  of  the 
community  double  what  it  would  pay  to  them.  It  is  not  by  the 
tithes  that  the  sinking  of  their  rents  will  be  caused,  but  simply  by  the 
abolition  of  the  restraints ;  which  measure  will  reduce  them  from 
the  artificial  height  to  which  they  have  been  raised  by  monopoly,  to 
the  level  beyond  which  they  never  ought  to  have  risen.  Had  they 
never  been  so  artificially  raised,  tithes  would  not  be  complained  of; 
for  they  were  imposed  long  before,  and  rents  have  risen,  independ- 
ently of  the  monopoly,  infinitely  higher  than  they  previously  were. 
What  further  reason,  then,  have  they  npw  to  demand  compensation  ? 
Nor  can  the  tithes  be  correctly  considered  by  them  as  a  burden,  for 
their  efiect  upon  the  property  of  the  landlord  is  not,  like  a  tax  upcm 
the  profits  of  the  capitalist,  to  diminish  the  just  reward  of  labour, 
but  merely,  like  inferiority  of  soil,  to  hinder  a  further  increase  of 
rent, — a  species  of  gain  entirely  the  result  of  accident.  As  well  might 
^he  proprietors  of  the  poorer  lands  claim  compensation  for  the  un- 
productiveness of  their  estates  !  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  appointment  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  tithes  is  possessed  by  these 
very  landed  proprietors ;  and  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body  the  most 
influential  in  the  state,  are  in  consequence  always  in  their  interests. 
If,  then,  these  gentlemen  so  strongly  object  to  paying  the  clergy, 
let  them  also  give  up  the  patronage,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  community  generally  will  readily  enough  take  u)K)n  itself  the 
burden  of  the  former,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  latter  in  their 
own  hands  j  in  order  that  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
appoint  to  the  service  of  religion  men  whose  attachments  will  be  to 
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the  interests  of  society  at  large,  and  their  spirit  more  conformable 
to  the  selfnlenying  meekness  of  Christianity. 

Having  now  set  forth  the  errors  into  which  we  think  the  Edjn« 
bnigh  Reviewer  has  fidlen,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  add  any 
remarks  upon  the  remainder  of  his  article.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  general  approbation  of  it ;  and  we  recommend  its  atten- 
tive perusal  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  subject,  as  certain  to  reward  them  weu 
for  their  pains.  The  Reviewer  has  amassed  a  great  deal  of  various 
information,  highly  useful,  as  furnishing  a  test  by  which  to  examine 
arguments  adduced  on  either  side  of  the  question,  and  which  it 
would  be  very  troublesome  to  collect  from  the  various  quarters  in 
which  it  lies  scattered.  He  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
the  very  prevailing  opinion,  that  high  prices  are  advantageous  to  the 
producers  of  commodities.  He  has  pointed  out  forcibly  the  ruinous 
nature  of  the  Corn  Lfaws  to  the  agriculturists  themselves ;  and  has 
placed,  in  a  very  strong  point  of  view^  both  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  the  landlords  from  their  repeal,  as  going  far  to  replace  the 
temporary  diminution  of  their  pecuniary  gains,  and  the  inevitable 
evils  which  the  destruction  qf  the  other  classes  of  society  must  draw 
down  upon  their  own  heads.  We  may  add,  that  we  jcHU  with  him 
cordially  in  the  praise  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  Ministers  of  the 
period  for  their  improvements  in  our  commercial  policy,  and  in 
earnestly  exhorting  our  rulers  *  to  earn  for  themselves  a  new  and 
more  powerful  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  by  ridding  it, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  of  the  m onstaous  and  intolbkablb  n  viSANon 
or  CoaN  Laws.* 


On  thx  PoRTaAiT  op  Mary^  Queen  of  Scots. 

Shadow  of  queenly  beauty !  as  I  gaze 
Upon  the  radiant  vision  of  that  light, 
Which,  ere  it  fell  beneath  a  dark  fote's  blight. 

Dazzled  the  world  with  a  continuous  blaze 

Of  rich,  incessant  glory, — I  behold 
The  distant  years  arise  that  once  have  been. 
When  the  high  name  of  Scotia  s  lovely  queen 

Roused  like  a  speU  the  chivalry  of  old 

To  pay  their  homage  at  thy  beauty *8.  shrine ! 

Heir  of  an  evil  fote,  when,  in  its  wrath. 

Stem  persecution  raged  around  thy  path. 
Still  was  thy  presence  queenly  and  divine — 

Calm  and  unblanch*d  thy  brow,  thy  royal  form 

Like  a  proud  vessel  wreck'd  amid  the  blackening  storm. 

!#• 
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^  Duties  of  Grand  Juriks  in  India. 

A  PRINTED  copy  has  been  transmitted  to  ns,  of  a  Charge  of  Mr. 
Justice  Chambers,  delivered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,  of 
which  a  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  struck  off  in  a  small, 
pamphlet  i*  and  as  It  is  thought  by  the  friends  of  that  learned  Judge 
to  deserve  more  extensive  publicity  and  a  more  permanent  recbrd^ 
we  readily  secuie  for  it  these  desiderata  by  giving  it  a  place  in  oar 
pages.     It  is  as  follows  : 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, — In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
of  Mr.  Justice  Rice^  it  has  fallen  rather  unexpectedly  to  my  lot  to 
address  you  on  the  present  occa  ion.  I  cannot,  however,  say  I  re- 
gret this  circumstance,  because  the  occurrences  of  the  last  Criminal 
Sessions  have  led  me,  during  the  period  which  has  intervened,  to 
examine,  with  considerable  pains  and  accuracy,  the  foundation  of 
some  of  those  principles  which  were  then  incidentally  referred  to  i 
and  I  think  that  the  result  of  my  inquiries  may  not  be  without  its 
advantage  if  communicated  to  you  in  this  public  manner.  The 
length  to  which  the  subject  will  necessarily  extend  my  observations, 
may,  I  am  afraid,  exhaust  your  patience :  my  best  apology,  however, 
must  be  the  importance  of  it.  '1  he  jurisprudence  we  have  to  ad* 
minister  is  a  plant  of  another  soil,  the  offspring  of  institutions  to 
which  we  have  nothing  analogous  in  this  country ;  and  those  positive 
maxims  and  rules  of  law,  which  must  govern  the  conduct  of  Judges  ^ 
and  Juries,  derive  no  light  or  illustration  from  the  habits  or  the 
manners  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  live.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, more  especially  necessary  to  acquire  and  bear  in  mind  clear 
notions  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  equity  and  reasonableness  dT 
such  maxims  and  rules  rest,  from  the  only  source  from  which  wa 
can  derive  them, — the  history  of  our  own  country. 

'  The  two  leading  questions  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
are  :  first,  to  what  extent  Juries  are  bound  to  follow  the  directions 
of  the  Court.  And  secondly,  whether  Grand  Juries  may  resort  to 
their  own  pergonal  knowledge  of  particular  cases  in  finding  or  reject- 
ing bilb  of  indictment  preferred  before  them. 

'  First,  to  what  extent  are  Juries  bound  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  Court  ? 

*  The  maxim  so  often  repeated  in  the  older  books,  Ad  qucssHo* 
nem/acH  non  respo7ideani  judices,  ad  qucsstionem  juris  non  mpo^' 

*  The  following  is  the  title  affixed  to  it :  'The  Cbarffe  delivered  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Bombay,  on  Saturday  the  14th  of  October,  1826,  at  the 
fourth  Criminal  Sessions  for  that  year,  by  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  Cham- 
bers, Knt,  one  of  the  Jud^res  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay. — Bom- 
bay, printed  by  T.  Rigby,  Bell-lane,  1828.' 
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deant  juratores,  is  fat  too  general  to  have  much  influence  in  the 
decision  of  this  question.  It  has,  we  are  all  aware,  been  the  subject 
of  very  heated  controversy,  especially  on  prosecution  for  State  Libels. 
During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  in  1649,  on  the  trial  of  John 
I/ilburne  for  high  treason,  we  are  told  that  high  words  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Court,  in  consequence  of  his  telling  the  Jury 
that  they  were  judges  both  of  law  and  fact,  and  citing  passages  from 
Coke  upon  Littleton  to  prove  it.  And  we  know  the  controversy 
was  renewed  in  not  a  more  subdued  tone  on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  c^ 
St.  Asaph  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century.  There  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  me  to  be  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  sound 
conclusion,  except  what  may  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  stating  the 
point  clearly.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Jury  may,  as  often  as  they  think 
fit,  find  a  general  verdict  5  and  so  far  it  appears  to  be  unquestionable 
that  they  may  decide  both  upon  the  law  and  the  fact  of  the  case, 
suc-h  a  verdict  necessarily  involving  both.  And  as  every  person,  by 
a  general  plea,  may  in  every  case  have  the  benefit  of  a  trial  by  jury, 
in  point  of  fact,  Juries  may,  in  most  cases,  by  giving^ a  general  ver- 
dict, determine  both  the  law  and  the  fact.  I  may  carry  the  doctrine 
one  step  further,  and  add.  that  although  in  civil  cases  the  Court,  out 
of  which  the  cause  proceeds,  may  grant  new  trials,  and  thus  subject 
the  same  issue  to  several  successive  Juries,  yet  if  those  Juries  suc- 
cessively give  general  verdicts,  all  of  the  same  tendency,  the  Court 
has  no  power  of  disturbing  the  final  result;  and  any  flagrant  injustice 
which  might  ensue,  could  only  be  remedied,  I  apprehend,  by  the 
Legislature. 

'  But  although  this  be  undoubtedly  the  law,  and  Juries  are  exempt 
from  all  penal  consequences  of  their  verdicts,  yet  it  wo^ld  be  highly 
prejudicial,  both  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  tKe  character  of 
public  justice,  if  such  an  exemption  from  responsibility  should  be 
considered  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  privilege  incidental  to  their 
judicial  character,  which  has  been  permitted  to  them  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  and  which,  to  the  praise  of  Juries,  had  been  rarely,  if  ever, 
.abused. 

'  The  grand  use  as  well  as  the  peculiar  praise  of  trial  by  jury,  which 
Are,  that  it  secures  the  subject  fn>m  tyranny  disguised  under  the  mask 
of  justice,  have  clearly  their  place  rather  m  prosecutions  conducted 
im  behalf  of  the  State,  than  in  suits  res])ecting  private  rights.  On 
such  occasions  it  has  always  called  forth  its  just  |M>rtion  of  approba- 
tion, although  it  may  perhafis  be  doubtfd  whether  the  system,  theo- 
retically considered,  is  much  indebted  10  ihe  panegyrics  of  political 
writers,  who,  viewing  only  the  bei:eHciul  rej<ult,  are  too  apt  to  praise 
ihe  licentiousness  of  Juries  at  the  expense  of  their  integrity  as  moral 
i^^its  ;  or  whether  Juries  have  done  more  efl'ectual  service  to  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  than  the  d. sinter ested  patriotism  of  Sir 
Bdward  Coke,  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  Lord  Somers,  or  Lord  Camden. 
in  criminal  cases,  in  cases  of  private  libels  and  of  seduction,  their 
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efQfdeiwy  has  also  been  generallyadcnowledged.  Their  decisifMis 
usuelly  depend  on  facts.  Their  task  is  therefore  easy^  and  llidr 
errors  have  been  in  general  virtuous.  In  criminal  c^es^  if  there  be 
the  least  doubt^  the  resource  is  acquittal.  But  he  must  be  new  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject^  which  at  various  times  has  occupied 
the  acutest  understandings^  who  can  conceive  it  to  be  compatible 
with  the  wisdom  of  any  civilised  nation  to  intrust  the  determination 
of  its  law^  which  should  be  uniform,  constant,  and  regular,  obedient 
to  precedent,  and  digested  by  the  wisdom  of  ages,  to  the  ever  vary- 
ing decision  of  twelve  men  taken  at  random  out  of  society — actinc^ 
oiuy  casually,  and  without  either  professional  character  or  expen- 
ence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
this  question,  we  must  go  on  further  to  consider  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  Trial  by  Jury,  and  to  inquire 
what  general  rules  of  law  and  conscience  are  binding  on  jurors  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  *> 

'  Considering,  then,  the  theory  of  our  civil  and  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, it  is  the  province  of  no  Jury  to  determine  general  rules  of  law. 
That  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Court.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
particular  instances  including  libels,  which  I  shall  presently  mention^ 
Juries  are  admitted  to  be  the  proper  judges  in  cases  which  are  often 
inaccurately  called  mixed  cases  of  law  and  fact.  But  such  cases  are 
quite  independent  of  any  general  rule  of  law.  • 

'  In  order  to  establish  a  claim  or  charge,  observes  a  recent 
writer  on  the  law  of  evidence,^  circumstances  must  be  aUeged 
on  the  record,  which  show  that  the  claim  or  charge  is  warranted  in 
point  of  law,  supposing  those  allegations  true.  It  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  Jury  to  decide  on  the  force  and  effect  of  the  evidence 
submitted  to  them,  and,  with  respect  to  every  essential  allegation,  the 
jury  must  find  the  facts,  but  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Coart< 
to  expoimd  the  law  5  and  if  there  be  any  general  principle  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  &ctft  of  the  case,  the  Jury,  in  finding  a  general  verdict^ 
are,  in  my  opinion,  bound  in  conscience  to  receive  the  law  as 
expounded  by  the  Court,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  facts  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  Court  would  have  applied  it,  if  the  fEu:ts  had 
been  admitted  or  found  by  a  special  verdict,  and  the  only  question 
had  been  the  law. 

'  It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  what  I  have  just  stated,  that  a 
question  or  inference  of  fact  is  one  which  the  jury  can  determine 
upon  the  evidence  by  virtue  of  their  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Court.  An  inference  or  conclusion  of  law  ia 
one  which  the  Court  can  draw  from  the  mere  circumstances  of  the 
case  as  ascertained  by  the  Jury,  independently  of  any  general  in- 
ference or  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Jury.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
eases,  in  which  doubt  has  frequently  arisen,  whether  particular  in- 

*  Mr.  Starkic. 
Orienial  Herald,  Fd.  19.  2  I 
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ferences  and  questions  belong  more  properly  to  the  Court  or  the 
Jury.  Such  terms  as  moderate  correction,  in  some  cases  of  homi- 
cide ',  probable  cause,  in  actions  for  malicious  prosecution  3  and 
many  others,  which  might  be  suggested,  involve  such  questions. 
They  involve  in  the  abstract  both  matter  of  law  as  well  as  matter 
of  fact ',  but  where  there  is  no  general  rule  of  law,  nor  any  definite 
principle  applicable  to  the  case,  the  inference  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact 
to  be  made  by  a  jury,  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  practice  and  common 
sense,  which,  in  such  cases,  become  the  le^  measure  and  standard 
of  right.  In  other  words,  thejudgment  of  law  is  dependent  on  the 
question  of  fact.  The  construction  of  all  written  instruments,  for 
example,  is  a  mere  matter  of  law,  where  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  framers  is  by  law  to  be  collected  from  the  instrument  itself. 
But  where  the  meaning  and  intention  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  aid 
of  extrinsic  circumstances,  the  construction  is  usually  a  question  of 
fact  for  a  Jury.  On  this  principle,  in  cases  of  libel,  although  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  the  issue  is  a  mere  question  of  law,  yet 
most  commonly  the  meaning  of  the  author  and  the  truth  of 
the  inuendos  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading,  form  the  gist 
of  the  case,  and  are,  therefore,  fit  questions  for  the  decision  of  a 
jury.* 

'  And  this  leads  me  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  Libel 
Act.     St  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60.     Much  misconception  prevails,  I 
think,  respecting  it.     The  Act  points  chiefly  at  state  prosecutions. 
It  is  strictly  declaratory,  and  consequently  introduce  no  new  prin- 
ciple.    It  recites,  in  the  preamble,  that  doubts  have  arisen,  whether 
on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  the  making  or  publishing  any  libel, 
where  an  issue,  or  issues,  are  joined  between  the  king  and  the 
defendant,  or  defendants,  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty  pleaded,  it  be 
competent  to  the  Jury  impannelled  to  give  a  verdict  upon  the  whole 
matter  in  issue  ;   and  then  it  proceeds  to  declare  and  enact,  that  in 
every  such  trial  the  Jury  may  give  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  and  shall  not  be  required,  or  directed,  by  the  Court,  or 
Judge,  before  whom  such  indictment  or  information  shall  be  tried, 
to  find  the  defendant  or  defendants  guilty,  merely  on  the  proof  of 
the  publication  by  such  defendant  or  defendants  of  the  paper 
charged  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  to  the  same  in  such 
indictment  or  information.     This  is  the  whole  of  the  Act :   upon 
which  I  shall  merely  make  one  remark  3    that  if  such  doubts 
generally  prevailed  as  to  the  provinces  of  the  Court  and  the  Jury  in 
cases  of  libel,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  this  Act,  those  doubts 
were  confined  to  the  simple  case  there  stated  >    for  similar  difficul- 
ties  might  easily  have  occurred  in  a  multitude  of  other  cases ;  and, 
indeed,  the  very  same  difficulties  existed  in  civil  actions  for  libels, 
and  yet  it  was  not  thought  requisite  by  the  Legislature  to  declare 

*  For  this  analysis  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  the  above-mentioned  work 
'  ofMr.  Starkie. 
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any  opinidn  reapectiDg  any  other  case^  except  indictments  and  in- 
formations for  libels. 

*  The  second  section  of  the  Act  saves  the  power  of  the  Coort  to 
give  its  opinion  to  the  Jury  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  criminal 
cases.  That  is,  the  L^slature  cautiously  abstains  from  doing 
more  than  declaring  the  short  principle  which  has  been  stated. 
The  duty  of  the  Judge  remains  unaltered.  That  dnty  I  have  al- 
ways understood  to  be  to  expound  the  law  to  the  Jury  where  any 
clear  rule  of  law  is  applicable^  and,  by  a  perspicuous  statement  cf 
the  leading  features  of  every  case,  to  give  to  the  Jury  simple 
general  views,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  come  to  a  just  and  legal 
conclusion.  I  consider  this  not  only  the  proper  course,  but  to  be 
the  main  intention  of  the  law  in  ordaining  that  a  Judge  should  pre- 
side at  such  trials.  In  trials  for  libels,  as  well  as  others,  legal  dif- 
ficnlties  must  occur,  and  if  there  be  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  law  delivered  by  the  Court  is  erroneous,  the  Jury  are  in  con- 
science bound  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  Court,  because  both 
Judge  and  Jury  are  bound  by  all  the  general  rules  of  law.  If  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  Judge  oversteps  his 
^uty,  the  Constitution  has  placed  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Jury, 
by  finding  a  general  verdict  on  the  whole  matter  in  issue,  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  independence  and  the  liberty  of  their  fellow- subjects. 
But  that  power  ought  not  to  be  lightly  resorted  to,  and  was  intended 
only  to  be  a  safeguard  in  extreme  cases.  The  third  section  of  the 
Act  provides  that  Juries  may  find  special  verdicts,  that  is,  they  may 
in  trials  for  libel  find  the  facts  specially,  and  leave  the  law  to  the 
Court ;  and  the  fourth  section  saves  to  the  defendant  his  right  of 
moving  the  Court  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  reign,  as  we  all  well  know,  fruitful 
in  precedents  relating  to  the  rights  of  Juries,  occurred  the  famous 
case  of  Bushell.  Ten  out  of  eleven  Judges  in  that  case,  virtually 
established  the  full  independence  of  Juries,  and  decided  that,  in 
pnictice  at  least,  they  were  not  accountable  in  their  judicial  capaci- 
ties to  any  power  in  the  state.  I  say  virtually,  for  attaints  formed, 
till  recently,  a  part  of  the  law  of  England.  They  have  long  been, 
however,  a  mere  sound.  In  civil  cases,  the  practice  of  granting 
new  trifds  has  long  superseded  them.  In  criminal  cases,  if  the 
prisoner  is  acquitted,  he  is  never  put  on  his  trial  for  the  same 
offence  a  second  time  5  and  if  he  be  convicted  against  evidence,  or 
the  direction  of  the  Judge,  the  usual  practice  now  is,  to  recommend 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  for  a  pardon. 

'  I  have  thus  attempted  to  lay  before  you  some  general  princi- 
ples upon  this  subject  applicable  to  all  ordinary  cases  which  may 
be  brought  before  you  \  and  I  think  the  broader  distinctions  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  the  Court  and  the  Jury  are  sufficiently 
marked.  Between  these  limits,  of  course,  there  is  debateable  land. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  I  should  employ  either  your  time  or 
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my  own  profitably^  by  making  any  obflervaiioiis  hypotbetkally  on 
that  part  of  the  subject.  There  have  been,  no  doubt,  ambitiovs 
Judges.  There  have  also  been  licentious  Juries.  I  trust  we  shdl 
long  be  preserved  from  the  presumption  of  the  one,  and  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  other.  The  signs  <^  the  times  will  readily 
indicate  to  those  who  are  capable  of  discerning  them,  when  such 
extreme  cases  are  likely  to  occur.  Upon  such  occasions  every  man 
must  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  own  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  little  likely  that  any  technical  or  professional  reason- 
ing will  afford  him  much  assistance.  In  the  present  age  it  cannot 
be  the  wish  of  any  British  Judge  to  impose  his  own  opinion  dog- 
matically or  peremptorily  on  the  Jury  in  any  case  in  which  there  is 
reasonable  ground  far  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  wisest  Judges 
have  shrunk  from  so  heavy  a  responsibility,  especially  on  criminal 
trials.  It  cannot  be  the  inclination  of  any  conscientious  juryman 
lightly  to  hazard  his  oath,  by  adhering  to  abstract  ideas  of  right,  or 
'  by  trusting  to  a  casual  knowledge  of  legal  principles,  in  opposition 
to  the  direction  of  the  Court.  There  must  always  be  cases  on 
^ich  the  soundest  understandings  may  come  to  different  conclu- 
sions from  the  same  facts,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  a 
defici^ency  of  integrity  on  either  side.  In  such  cases  the  general 
humanity  of  the  system,  the  dispositions,  learning,  and  character  of 
those  who  usually  fill  the  judicial  seat,  are  the  best  pledges  that  a 
sound  discretion  wiU  be  used  in  the  discharge  of  the  judicial  func- 
tions ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sound  sense,  the  ufH-ightness 
and  pracUcal  skill  of  Juries,  will,  I  hope,  always  vindicate  to  Trial 
by  Jury  all  the  eulogies  pronounced  upon  it,  as  the  most  effective 
practical  institution  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

'I  hasten  now  to  the  consideratk>n  of  the  second  question  I  pro- 
posed at  the  outset. 

'  The  controversy  about  the  remote  antiquity  of  Juries  must  be 
familiar  to  all.  It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  whatev^ 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  inquisitio 
patriiB  of  the  Normans  is  the  parent  of  common  trials  by  jury.  It 
was  clearly  in  use  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  under  the 
name  of  Jurata  patrUe  sive  vicineti.  But  it  is  equnlly  clear  it  was  ' 
not  in  ordinary  use.  Prior  to  a  certain  law  not  now  extant  of 
Henry  II.,  it  seems  that  this  mode  of  decision  belonged  only  to  a 
few  specific  cases,  all,  or  most  of  which,  are  enumerated  in  a  trea- 
tise written  by  Glanville,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  that 
reign.  In  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  the  above-mentioned  law 
pa^ed,  authorising  the  application  of  the  Jurata  patria,  or  the  in- 
quisition of  twelve  men,  to  certain  questions  of  seisin,  whk:h  appear 
before  that  time  to  have  been  decided  by  wager  of  battle  only.  This 
ordinance  was  called  JsHsa  or  an  Assise,  and  when  an  inquisition  bj 
a  Jurata  patrue  took  place  by  virtue  of  its  provisions,  it  was  called 
a  Recognition  of  Assise^  aiid  the  jurors.  Recognitors  of  Assise. 
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This  RecQgnitkm  of  Asabe  became  so  popohor,  ihat  suitors  veie 
led  to  adopt  the  same  mode  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  the  advice, of 
the  Court,  for  the  decision  of  questions  for  which  the  ordinance  of 
Henry  II.  did  not  provide.  This  was  called  jurato  ex  consensu,  and 
is  the  modem  trial  by  jury  in  its  original  form.  It  increased  in 
&vour,  and  in  the  reign  of  Hen^  III.  was  the  most  ordinary  mode 
of  trial  in  civil  cases.^ 

*  Much  praise  has  been  at  various  times  bestowed  on  the  ancient 
mode  of  summoning  Juries  de  vicineto,  or  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  phice  where  the  fact  happened,  and  conclusions  of  much 
too  large  a  nature  have  been  drawn  from  that  circumstance  to  be 
•pi^icabk  to  the  complicate  state  of  society  in  modern  times.  The 
benefit,  however,  of  local  knowledge,  could,  at  best,  only  extend  to 
events  of  a  public  notoriety  and  of  a  local  nature,  and  it  has  now 
fer  some  centuries  been  considered  as  much  over-balanced  by  the 
inconvenience  of  finding  Juries  prejudiced  in  cases  of  local  interest. 
Much  attention  has  not  been  paid  for  a  long  period  to  this  qualifi- 
cation. Some  vestige  of  it  continued  in  the  necessity  of  having  in 
every  pannel  a  certain  number  of  hundreders.  But  that  circum- 
^ance  might  also  be  the  consequence  of  original  lociility  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  Hundred  Courts.  For  more  ih^p  a  century.  Juries  have 
been  summoned  from  the  body  of  the  county  in  all  civil  and  penal 
actions,  and  now  by  the  recent  statute  6  Geo.  IV.,  c  50.  Juries 
in  all  cases,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  are  directed  to  be  summoned 
from  the  body  of  the  county,  and  to  serve  indiscriminately  in  all 
cases,  whether  on  the  Crown  or  the  civil  side. 

'  In  order,  however,  to  expleun  ckariy  to  what  extent  the  principle 
can  be  supposed  at  any  time  to  have  furthered  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  for  what  purpose  it  was  resorted  to,  we  must  inquire  a  little  fur- 
ther into  the  nature  of  the  old  recc^itions  of  assize.  The  expres- 
sion of  testes,  or  witnesses,  is  per|)etually  applied  to  Juries  by  the 
older  writers ;  and  Fortescue,t  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
uses  the  terms  synonimously.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the 
general  law  of  England  was,  that  a  judicial  inquiry  respecting  a  fact 
should  be  conducted  per  omnes  probos  homines  comitatus.  These 
probi  homines  were  the  freeholders  of  the  County  Court,  the  great 
feature  of  Saxon  jurisprudence.  They  are  elsewhere  called  pares 
curke,  and  werejudges  in  all  cases  of  fact  upon  their  own  personal 
knowledge.  The  plaintiff  appeared  before  the  County  Court,  with 
a  certain  number  of  his  friends,  likewise  freeholders,  wlio  were  ready 
to  vouch  for  his  veracity.  They  were  called  his  secta  or  suit.  The 
phrase  was,  Et  inde  produdt  sectam.  The  defendant  also  brought 
his  followers,  or  sectatores,  and  thus,  in  a  general  way,  all  the  free- 
holders oi  the  County  Court  obtained  the  appellation  oi  sectatores,  or 

*  See  '  Stephen  on  PleadiDg*  notis, 
t  De  Landibus.    See  edit,  by  Amos. 
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free  snitore  of  the  County  Court,  and  united  in  their  own  persons  the 
characters  of  judges  and  witnesses.*  Recognitors  of  Assize  were 
prohably  twelve  of  these,  and  consequently  were  only  such  as  knew 
the  fact ;  and  it  was  a  good  cause  of  removal  if  any  of  them  knew 
nothing  of  the  party  in  issue.  So  that  the  mode  was  to  reject  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  till  they  obtained 
twelve  whose  knowledge  rendered  them  competent.  When  they 
were  sworn  they  retired  from  the  bar,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  ac- 
corduig  to  their  own  personal  knowledge,  without  hearing  any  ex- 
trinsic evidence,  or  any  direction  from  the  Judge.  The  nature  of 
the  trial  probably  altered  considerably  before  it  became  the  model 
of  common  IVials  by  Jury.  It  must  be,  however,  recollected  that 
Recognitions  of  Assise  were  strictly  applicable  only  to  local  issues^ 
where  the  question  turned  upon  the  seisin  of  land,  the  notoriety  of 
which,  in  ancient  times,  supposed  all  the  freeholders  of  the  County 
Court  to  be  cognisant  of  it.  In  later  times,  when  attaints  became 
frequent,  the  principle  was  carried  iar  beyond  its  just  limits,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  common  Juries  from  the  heavy  penalties  of  an 
attaint.  They  were  permitted,  upon  the  trial  of  the  attaint  by  addi- 
tional proof,  to  show  that  their  verdict  was  according  to  truth, 
though  not  according  tfi  the  evidence  produced  ;  with  whk:h  addi- 
tional evidence  the  law  presumed  them  to  have  been  privately 
acquainted,  althougli  it  did  not  appear  to  the  Court,  f  This  doctrine, 
however,  was  again  expkided  when  attaints  fell  into  disuse,  and 
new  trials  were  granted  in  their  stead ;  and  indeed  it  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  on  which  new  trials  are  every  day  granted. 
It  is  also  amply  clear,  that  no  juror  can  communicate  his  personal 
knowledge  to  his  fellow-jurors,  except  upon  oath.  If  he  knows  any 
thing  of  the  matter  in  issue,  he  ought  to  be  sworn,  in  order  not  only 
that  his  evidence  may  acquire  a  legal  sanction,  but  also  that  his 
means  of  knowledge  may  be  ascertained  by  cross-examination.  It 
is  not  meant,  however,  by  these  observations,  to  shut  out  any  ad« 
vantage  which  may  be  gained  by  personal  knowledge.  {  If  the  evi- 
dence adduced  be  sufficient,  in  point  of  law,  to  support  the  verdict, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  conviction  of  twelve  men  con- 
versant with  the  facts,  must  render  their  decision  doubly  valuable^ 
But  it  it  likewise  obvious,  that  great  mischief  would  ensue,  if  a 
verdict  founded  on  insufficient  evidence  could  be  supported  by  a 
subsequent  presumption  <^  personal  knowledge  in  the  jurors. 

*  Very  little  is  to  be  found  in  the  older  books  respecting  the 
second,  or  petty  jury,  in  criminal  cases.     They  were,  however, 

*  The  lex  terras,  in  Ma^na  Charts,  is  supposed  by  Selden  to  refer  to 
this  mode  of  proceediD^. 

t  Rolfe  ▼.  Haiupden,  Dyer's  Rep.,  63.  b. 

X  Tht.»  law  itself  requires  it,  iu  cases  in  which  a  certain  number  of  the 
jurors  must  hare  been  upon  a  view.    See  st.  6,  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60.  s.  23. 
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dearly  witBesaes,  and  suminoiied  de  mdiielo*    Mr.  Reeves,  in  liis 
*  History  of  the  Law/  haa  given  the  following  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  anciently  executed  their  functions.     Speaking  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  he  observes :    ''  It  was  many  years  after 
this  reign,  and  when  the  second,  since  called  the  petty  jury,  began 
to  be  considered  rather  as  judges  of  the  presumption  raised  by  the 
presentors,  than  as  witnesses  of  the  fact,  that  a  kind  of  evidence 
was  exhibited  to  them.    The  first  evidence  made  use  of  in  thb  way 
consisted  of  written  papers,  such  as  informations  and  examinations 
taken  out  of  Court.     This  led,  by  degrees,  to  a  sparing  use  of  viva 
voce  testimony.     It  was  long  before  they  thought  of  bringing  into 
Court  evidence  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  and  it  was  still  longer 
before  they  allowed  the  prisoners  to  disprove  the  charge  laid  in  the 
indictment  by  any  thing  else  than  the  oaths  of  the  twelve  juratu 
When  a  prisoner  was  permitted  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  such 
matter  as  he  offered  in  his  defence,  it  was  a  high  favour,  and  de-^ 
pended  much  on  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  charge  had  been  made  out  by  the  prosecution.     Besides, 
the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  were  never  upon  oath,  which  always 
kft  a  pretence  for  discrediting  their  testimony.** — "  The  Trial  by 
Jury,"  he  adds, ''  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  trial  by  witnesses,  and  deserved,  no 
doubt^  all  the  value  which  was  set  upon  it  by  our  ancestors.    When 
the  condition  of  society  so  changed,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
supposition  of  their  personal  knowledge,  as  coming  from  the  vici- 
nage, they  were,  in  reality,  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  charge  should  be  proved  to  them,  before  they  could 
pronounce  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party ;    then  the  old 
proceeding  became  a  piece  of  mummery,  productive  of  oppression 
and  tyranny,  till  at  length  it  was  softened  by  the  calling  of  witnesses 
to  inrorm  the  conscience  of  the  jurors.     This  was  the  last  improve- 
ment in  the  Trial  by  Jury  in  criminal  cases,  and  it  was  not  thoroughly 
effected  till  the  times  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Af ary.** 

*  It  now  here  distinctly  appears  at  what  time  the  trials  of  criminala 
became  subject  to  two  juries.  In  the  notes  to  Liord  Hale^s  '  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,'  p.  3^52,  the  editor  states  two  records  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  by  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  practice, 
if  the  prisoner  stood  wilfully  mute,  to  impannel  a  jury  of  twelve  j 
and,  if  they  found  him  guUty,  another  jury  <^  twenty-four  were 
chosen  -,  and,  if  they  were  of  the  same  opinion,  the  prisoner  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Britton,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  (and  after  the  introduction  of  the  terrible  process  of  the 
peine  forte  ei  dure,  to  compel  those  who  stood  mute  to  put  them- 
selves on  the  country  for  their  trial,)  speaking  of  a  defendant  put- 
ting himself  on  the  country,  says,  the  jurors  might  b^  challenged, 
and  that  it  was  a  good  cause  of  challenge  that  a  juror  was  one  of 
those  who  indicted  him.     This  appears  afterwards  to  have  passed 
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iBto  a  Ittw  ^  for  the  stat.  95  Edw.  III.,  8t.  5,  enacted,  that  iso  &i- 
dktor  ^ould  be  put  on  inquests  for  the  deliverance  of  thosie  indicted, 
if  he  should  be  challenged  for  that  cause. 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  Grand  Jury,  and  at  first  the  only  jury 
for  investigating  criminal  cases^  is  coeval  with  Commissions  in  Eyre. 
And  from  the  original  locality  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Hundred  Courts, 
pesentments  in  Eyre  were  made  by  a  jury  summoned  from  every 
hundred  in  the  county.  But  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
at  a  commission  of  oyer  and  ierfniner,  besides  the  inquest  for  every 
hundred,  by  the  bailiff,  the  sheriff  returned  a  pannel  <^  knights, 
which,  says  the  Year-book  (42  Ass.  5.)  were  Le  Grand  Inquest.  These 
inquired  for  the  whole  body  of  the  county.  The  business  of  the 
Hundred  Inquest  thenceforth  declined,  and  the  whole  burthen  of 
presenting  and  finding  indictments  fell  upon  the  Grand  Inquest, 
although  the  Hundred  Inquest  continued  to  be  summoned  and  served 
on  petty  juries.  Grand  Juries  have  accordingly,  firom  the  early 
period  above-mentioned,  down  to  the  present  moment,  been  sum- 
moned always  from  the  body  of  the  county. 

'  The  nature  and  functions  of  Grand  Juries,  in  ancient  times,  may 
becoltected  from  what  Glanville  has  written  respecting  the  fafna 
pubtica,  and  the  chapter  in  Bracton,  concerning  the  proceedings /lar 
famam  patria.  According  to  Glanville,  a  man  might  be  put  upon 
his  trial,  either  by  a  charge  nmde  against  him  by  the  accusation  of 
some  individual,  or,  where  there  was  no  certain  accuser,  by  the  voice 
of  public  fiuue  -,  which  last  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  an  inqoni* 
tion  upon  oath  legalium  honiinum ;  and  this  conjecture  is  confimied 
by  reference  to  Bracton,  who  speaks  of  an  indictment  per  famam 
patrue.  The  foundation  also  of  this  proceeding  is  said,  by  Bracton, 
(p.  143,  a.)  to  have  been  a  presumption  entertained  by  good  and 
grave  men,  entitled  to  credit,  and  not  the  flying  report  of  conuDon 
conversation. 

'  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  we  find  an  important  case  also  on 
this  part  of  the  subject.  In  those  perilous  times,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  public  interest  to  ascertain  the  evidence  upon  whidi  Onlnd 
Juries  ought  to  act,  and  it  became  especially  of  moment  to  detenldne 
whether  they  could  ignore  bills  on  personal  knowledge.  In  1681, 
Upon  the  indictment  preferred  against  the  celebrated  Lord  ^nftes- 
bury,  the  Grand  Jury  having  been  required  to  hear  the  evidence  for 
the  Crown,  and  to  deliberate  in  open  Court,  Pemberton,  C.  J.,  and 
C.  J.  North,  (afterwards  Lord  Keeper,)  concurred  in  instructhig 
them,  that  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  examine  the  credii  of 
the  King'.s  witnesses,  and  that  they  ou^t  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
grounds  the  Crown  might  show  for  calling  up(m  the  prisoner  to 
answer.  This  Grand  Jury  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Courts 
which  they  conceived  to  be  at  variance  with  ^e  principles  of  thebr 
institution,  and  ignored  the  bill,  chiefly,  as  it  appears,  from  their  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  infamy  of  the  witnesses.     Their  conduct 
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bM  htm  faBpogned  wfib  all  tbe  viroieiicv  of  a  portisifli  of  die  OoqrC^ 
lly  R<^g^  Nortk  in  Ms  '  Examen  5'  but  Lord  Sotners,  bo  imtmk 
antbority  on  coostitntioiml  questions,  bas  defended  it  in  a  oeiebrafetd 
tract  of  bis  upon  tbe  duty  of  Grand  Juries,  and  it  also  appears  to  be 
supported  by  the  text  of  Lord  Hale's  '  Pleas  of  the  Crown.' 

*  In  considering,  then,  this  division  of  the  subject,  the  inquiry  ap- 
pears to  involve  not  only  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  also  a  preMminary  one, — namdy,  whether  a 
Grand  Jury  may  entertain  any  matter  which  arises  bef^  them  by 
way  of  excuse  or  justification. 

'  Although  it  is  clear  that  they  can  enter  only  into  the  prosecutor's 
case,  yet,  as  that  case  may  be  either  frivolous  or  important — entitled 
to  credit  or  inconsistent  in  itself — the  very  investigation  suppose 
that  matter  may  come  before  them  of  an  exculpatory  nature.  The 
later  opinions  aJso  seem  to  support  the  doilnne,  that  they  may  call 
before  them  any  ])erson,  though  not  produced  by  the  prosecutor,  who 
may  elucidate  the  case.  As  the  object,  however,  of  the  institution 
is  to  promote  inquiry,  it  is  usual  to  recommend  Grand  Juries  to 
find  bills,  unless  the  charge  is  clearly  frivolous  5  because  the  sub- 
sequent trial  before  a  Petty  Jury  is  the  most  convenient  opportunely 
both  for  sifting  evidence,  and  for  considering  doubtful  points  of  law. 
As  a  general  principle  of  equity,  it  seems  also  expedient,  in  all  cases 
depending  on  facts,  where  the  Grand  Jury  reject  tbe  bill,  to  examine 
aU  the  witnesses  produced  for  the  prosecutor  5  because,  in  the  iA>- 
sence  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  on  other  grouds,  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  common  justice  to  decide  against  one  of  the  parties 
without  hearing  all  he  has  to  urge. 

-  '  We  now  come  to  the  main  question  ;  and  here,  according  to  all 
modern  practice  and  precedent,  it  is  clear,  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  Grand  Juries  ought  to  act,  should  be  the  same  species  of 
evidence  as  that  produced  before  a  Petty  Jury.  It  must  be  strictly 
legal  evidence.  If  they  can  be  permitted  in  any  case  the  liberty 
of  acting  on  personal  knowledge,  that  liberty  should  be  considered 
to  be  of  the  strictest  law;  and  the  doctrine,  if  entertained  at  all,  as  it 
18  very  Mable  to  abuse,  so  it  should  be  applied  with  the  most  con- 
scientious caution.  'Ihe  personal  knowledge  must  be  strictly  and 
technically  such  knowledge  as  would  be  admissible  evidence  of  the 
itict,  if  tendered  to  a  Petty  Jury  ;  and  in  general  the  principle  cannot 
be  applicable  to  cases  of  a  domestic  nature.  The  infamy  of  witnesses, 
as  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  case,  may  be  matter  of  public  notoritty ; 
and  a  Grand  Jury  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  acting  upon  it ;  be- 
cause public  reputation  is  the  legal  and  the  only  mode  of  discTediting 
a  witness  on  the  soore  of  character.  So  a  nuisance  of  a  public  na- 
ture is  the  object  of  the  senses  ;  and  a  Grand  Jury  may  reasonably 
act  upon  their  personal  knowledge  in  taking  notice  of  it  -,  and  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  other  cases  of  the  same 
kind :  but  I  cannot  easily  conceive  such  eases  arising  out  of  the 
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\  oi  otdmary  prmrte  life.  Mock  feat  cmi  I  aQow  k  for 
a  waamtnt  to  be  soppnicd  tint  the  prindfile  can  extend  to  oMie 
kmrmj,  ^  to  the  ijring  report  of  oomnoo  oonverMtioo,"  or  to  aaj 
iofomMtkn  derived  from  an  exparU  statement^  kt  the  qoaiter  firom 
wbich  it  emanates  be  erer  so  respectable. 

'  It  must  be  femiliar  knowledge  ti i  all  those  who  have  stodipd  the 
eoostitotiooal  history  of  the  comitry  what  a  noble  stand  for  judicial 
independence  was  made  bj  Lord  Coke  in  the  reign  of  James  L^ 
in  Uie  celebrated  case  of  commendanu,  on  this  very  ground. 
It  was  the  practice  of  that  monarch,  before  he  ventured  to  try  a 
point  in  which  he  was  interested  in  the  courts  of  law,  to  sound  the 
Judges,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtmn  from  them,  by  potting  hjrpothe- 
tical  cases,  what  I  think  Lord  Coke  not  unhappily  somewhere  terms 
'  auricular  judgments.*  In  his  third  institute.  Lord  Coke  again  con- 
demns the  practice,  and  eulogises  the  conduct  of  a  Chief  Justice^ 
who,  in  the  cast  of  that  *'  arch  traitor,*'  Humphrey  Stafford,  besougjht 
Kine  Henry  VIL,  that  he  would  not  desire  to  know  the 
opinions  of  the  Judges  before  hand,  and  the  king  accepted  of  it. 
•*  For  how,'*  adds  Lord  Coke,  "  can  they  be  indifferent  who  have 
delivered  their  opinions  beforehand  without  hearing  of  the  party, 
when  a  small  addition  or  substraction  may  alter  the  case  ?  And  how 
doth  it  stand  with  their  oaths,  who  are  sworn  that  they  should  well 
and  lawfully  serve  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  people  in  the  office 
of  justice  ?  And  that  they  should  do  equal  law  and  execution  of 
right  to  all  his  subjects  ?"  The  same  principle  is  in  some  measure 
applicable  to  the  point  before  us.  In  consequence  of  the  limited 
society  of  this  place,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  transferring  cases  of 
a  local  interest  to  any  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of  this  Court,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  carry  such  cases  before  a  tribunal  perfectly  in- 
different ;  and  the  intercourse  of  society,  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
renders  it  necessary  on  some  occasions  for  every  person  to  become, 
incidentally,  the  judge  of  his  neighbour's  character  and  actions  by 
the  most  imperfect  of  all  processes.  Parties,  however,  not  unire- 
quently  go  much  further.  They  circulate  statements  of  thehr  own 
views  of  matters  in  dbpute.  1  heir  friends  read  them,  and  if  they 
do  not  express  an  opinion,  they  generally  form  one.  The  abstract 
justice  of  such  a  course  of.  proceeding  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss.  But 
its  practical  effect  upon  public  •  justice  is  peculiarly  within  my 
province,  and  the  duty  of  making  some  observations  upon  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  imperative.  As  long  as  the  effect  is  confined  to  the 
limits  of  private  society,  no  comment  upon  the  principle  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  this  Court ;  but  as  I  have  been  induced  to  believe,  by 
Various  circumstances,  that  the  idea  of  tbe  justifiableness  of  acting 
upon  private  information  upon  investigations  before  Grand  Jiuies 
does  exist,  and  as  I  think  the  common  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  duties  of  Grand  Jurymen  are  rather  calculated  to  mis- 
lead than  to  instruct  those  who  have  not  pursued  the  study  of  the 
law  as  a  profession,  the  mischief  whkh  may  ensue  from  erroneous 
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notions  on  die  subject,  cannot  be  too  promptly  met  and  <HAcoante* 
nancecL     If  any  gentleman  in  Bombay  9hoiild  have  been  led  to  aet 
upon  such  a  notion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  cannot 
have  been  from  sinister  motives ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ever 
sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  every  European  of  the  higher  classes 
is  liable,  in  his  character  of  Grand  Juryman,  to  exercise  judicial  func- 
tions.    That  circumstsmce  surely  affords  good  reasons  for  being 
careful  of  entertaining  preconceived  opinions  upon  ca^^es  which 
may  afterwards  be  the  subject  of  legal  investigation,  and  it  becomes 
more  especially  the  duty  of  the  Court,  not  only  to  keep  a  watchful 
guard  over  its  own  conduct  in  this  respect,  but  to  point  out  to 
Grand  Juries  the  pernicious  consequence  to  the  administration  of 
justice  of  placing  any  reliance  on  tx-pa'^^e  statements.     The  rules  of 
evidence,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  tech- 
nically legal,  but,  from  daily  experience,  they  appear  to  m^  to  be 
abstrsictedly  just ;  and  no  rule  of  evidence,  with  which  I  am  ac* 
quainted,  tends  so  much  to  the  furtherance  of  justice,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  doubt,  confusion,  and  error,  as  the  exclusion  of  hearsay. 
Private  information  of  the  nature  I  have  alluded  to  can  be  nothing- 
but  hearsay,  and  hearsay  of  the  most  objectionable  kind,  because  it 
comes  exclusively  from  one  side  in  the  absence  of  the  other.     The 
criterion  I  would  wish  every  person  to  apply  to  his  own  mind  in 
determining  the  nature  of  his  information  is  simply  the  question. 
Is  the  information  I  rely  on,  as  to  facts,  such,  that  if  I  were  on  my 
oath,  and  giving  evidence  before  a  Petty  Jury,  I  could  state  it  to  be- 
the  result  of  the  observation  of  my  own  senses ;  or  do  I  rely  on  the 
information  of  another  ?     The  answer  to  this  question  will  readily 
demonstrate  the  legality  or  illegality  of  relying  on  what  U  soioe- 
tlmes  most  inaccurately  called  personal  knowl<^».     In  making 
these  remarks,  I  do  not  hold  out  a  stricter  rule  to  others  than  I 
have  always  prescribed  to  myself :  but  what,  with  reference  to  my 
'  own  functions,  I  consider  essential,  L  think  also  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  society  at  large,  who  are  all  liable,  occasion<«lly,  to 
be  called  upon  to  the  exercise  of  similar  functions.     I  n^ed  scarcely 
add,  that  when  one  or  two  only  of  the  Grand  Jury  are  pers:>nally 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  a  particular  case,  it  would  b^  an  abuse 
of  language  to  call  their  information  to  the  rest,  without  oath,  either 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  rest,  or  legal  eviden  e. 

*  In  practice.  Grand  Juries  have  been  as  exempt  from  all  penal 
consequences  as  Petty  Juries.  Liord  Hale,  indeei,  mentions  the 
Stat.  3  Henry  VII.,  and  states,  that  it  had  been  enforced  in  his  time 
in  several  instances  -,  but,  in  a  subsequent  page,  he  gives  ciigent  rea- 
sons against  the  expediency  of  resorting  to  its  provisions  ;  and  I  am. 
not  aware  of  any  instance  since  the  Revolution.  The  indictment  is 
only  an  accusation,  and  if  rejected  by  one  Grand  Jury,  may  be  pre- 
ferred before  another.  It  must  be  a  rare  case  in  which  the  rejection 
of  a  bill  can  work  injustice,  whilst  the  inde|)endence  of  Juries  is  secured 
by  the  disuse  of  all  coercive  measures  to  influence  their  judgment. 
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*J  db  not  peieeiye  that  the  statute  3  Henry  VII.  Is  specsteOy 
repealed  by  tlie  recent  Act^  6  Geoi^e  IV.,  consolidattag  tlie  Ji^y 
liws.  Neither,  indeed,  are  the  numeious  ancient  statutes  tegtidkng 
Mlaintsof  Petty  Juries  y  although  I  think  the  60th  section  of  the  Aet 
has  impliedly  abolished  the  whole  law  of  attaint,  and  repeals  the 
stelote  3  Henry  VII.  too.  These  statutes,  however,  have  not  hem 
pnt  in  force  for  two  hundred  years.  The  severity  of  what  has  been 
called  the  villainous  judgment  in  attaint,  suggests  only  one  observa- 
tion, with  which  I  will  conclude.  It  was  of  such  a  nature  as  scarcely 
to  be  credited.  The  judgment  against  Jurors  convicted  of  a  ftUse 
verdict,  was — 1.  Imprisonment.  3.  That  their  wives  and  diildren 
should  be  turned  out  of  their  houses.  3.  That  their  houses  and 
trees  should  be  seized,  their  houses  to  be  wasted,  their  trees  rooted 
out  4.  Forfeiture  of  all  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king. 
5.  Perpetual  infamy,  rendering  them  incompetent  to  be  jurors  or 
witnesses,  or  ever  to  appear  in  a  Court  of  Justice  except  by  attorney  ^ 
which  last  consequence  was  termed  losing  Uberam  legem,  the  freedom 
or  franchise  of  law.  This  punishment  long  continued  part  of  the 
law,  although  a  milder  course  was  in  the  election  of  the  party  by 
statute  93  Henry  VIII.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  has  observed  in  his  Commonwealth,  people  became 
reluctant  to  inflict  such  heavy  penalties.  The  necessity,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  imposing  them  must  have  been  of  a  crying  nature ; 
and,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  modes  of  trial 
in  use — by  ordeal — by  compurgators — and  by  judicial  combat,  evince 
the  conviction  which  must  have  prevailed  of  the  universal  tendency 
to  perjury.  Disrespect  to  the  sanction  of  an  oath  must  have  been 
general,  and  the  superstition  which  usurped  the  place  of  religion, 
was  utterly  inoompetent  to  give  to  the  mind  any  proper  sense  of 
moral  obligation.  In  proportion  as  civilisation  advanced,  and  a 
fmrer  light  shone  on  the  foundation  of  moral  duties,  the  character  of 
Juries  progressively  rose  in  public  estimation  -,  and  although,  from 
the  fallible  nature  of  all  human  judgments,  their  effect  has  been 
weakened  on  particular  occasions  by  party  heats  or  local  prejudices, 
to  the  honour  of  our  country  be  it  spoken,  no  imputatk>n  has  res^ 
on  their  integrity  fbr  centuries.  Education,  founded  on  sound  mcNral 
#nd  religious  princi|^es,  has  created  a  vegMd  for  reputation  more 
binding  on  the  conscience  than  all  the  severity  of  a  former  dfiy, 
though  denouncing  punishments  of  the  most  terrific  nature. 

'  Gentlemen,  in  making  these  observations,  I  hope  I  feel  all  the 
diffidence,  and  have  exerted  all  the  t»ure  and  diligence,  which  are  due 
to  so  important  a  subject.  My  duty  to  the  public  appeared  to  me  to 
imperiously  call  for  them,  and  I  have  given  you  the  result  of  the 
utmost  research  and  the  best  consideration  I  could  command.  It  is 
fbr  you  to  apply  what  I  have  said  to  practice,  in  the  general  course 
of  your  duties.  If  any  part  of  this  addiress  to  you  shall,  uponmatare 
•nd  candid  reflection,  appear  to  you  to  be  inconsistent  with  right 
rea&on,  and  the  purposes  of  your  institution,  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to 
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intist  upon  your  receiving  it.  It,  on  the  odier  hand,  there  is  ret.- 
aouable  authority  for  what  I  have  stated,  aad  the  kw«  as  I  have  ex- 
pounded it>  comes  reoommeiided  to  you  hy  all  than  history  has 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  of  our  fore* 
£Eithers, — if  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  is  suppofted  by  the 
common  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  principles  of  universal  jus- 
tice, permit  me  to  hope,  that,  as  practical  men  and  good  memhers  of 
Bodetj,  yon  will  take  it  into  your  conskleration,  and  give  it  its  due 
wdght. 

A   Sketch. 

*  He  who  ascends  to  motmtain  tops,  will  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snoif  ; 

He  who  surpasses,  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below ; 

Though  high  shove  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread — 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  trumpets  o'er  his  naked  head. 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.' 

ChUdeffaroU. 
I. 
I  SAW  him  when  the  flush  of  fame 

Was  mantling  o*er  his  brow. 
And  thousand  lips  might  shout  his  name— 

I  think  I  hear  them  now  ! 
And  not  one  lip — and  not  one  heart- 
Then  breathing — beating  there. 
But  would  have  taught  its  blood  to  start. 

His  laurel  leaf  to  share. 
But  he  stood  alone — and  though  his  eye 

Flashed  ever  eagle  gaze. 
The  close,  calm  glance  might  ofit  espy 

What  honour  could  not  chase— 
The  sense  of  utter  loneliness 

The  highest  haughtiest  prove. 
When  wondering  thousands  come  to  bleas^- 

The  heart,  not  one  will  love. 
The  feeling  that  its  bitter  toil 
Can  earn  not  all  it  sought. 
That  much,  beyond  whole  kingdom's  spoil. 

May  not  by  blood  be  bought. 
But  this,  not  every  eye  might  see. 
Not  the  cold  world  could  know. 
The  grave-liowers  flourish  smilingly— 
.  Corruption  lurks  below ! 

U. 
I  saw  him,  when  the  battle-cry 

Arose  from  earth  to  heaven. 
And  mingling  oft  confusedly 

The  flash  of  earthly  levin. 
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And  be  thot  basely  qaalk  or  flies 

That  conflict  red  and  grim. 
Turns  onward — if  bis  craven  eyes 

But  once  may  look  on  biro  ! 
I  saw  him,  and  bis  cheek  was  palei— 

It  was  not  pale  with  fear, — 
And,  like  a  meteor  on  the  gBiie, 

Uis  pennon  floating  near. 
I  saw  that  pennon  sink,  and  then 

His  ready  rescue  blow  : 
It  flutters  on  the  breeze  again^ 

But  when  awakes  the  foe  ? 
The  day  is  his  ! — but  little  bliss 

The  tide  of  blood  may  bring, — 
He  has  seen  other  fields  than  this. 

Then  whence  should  rapture  spring  ? 
There  shall  be  breaking  hearts,  and  tears. 

For  all  that  he  has  done. 
And  blood  upon  ten  thotisand  biers, — 

The  glory  is  for  one ! 

III. 
I  saw  biro  die  : — they  had  forgot 

The  blood  which  he  had  shed, 
Or  deemed  the  atoning  doom  and  blot 

Fell  Gtly  on  his  head. 
I  saw  him  then  glance  proudly  on 

Tlie  slaves  who  scowled  beneath. 
As  scorning  ban  or  benison 

Accorded  by  their  breath  ! 
And  first  he  gave  his  oft-tried  sword. 

With  that  to  deal  the  stroke. 
And  then  his  long-remembered  words. 

His  last,  his  only,  spoke : 
*  I  've  lived — and  found,  as  others  find. 

All  here  is  vanity. 
And  stable  as  the  passing  wind ; 

And  I  have  learned  to  die. 
Yc  have  to  learn  ! — all  ye  could  give- 
Praise,  gold,  and  laurel-wreath, — 
Are  nought  to  him  who  deigns  to  live. 

The  better  boon — is  death. 
Yet,  should  ye  ever  have  denied 

That  boon  to  such  as  I — 
Strike !  and  the  steel  your  foes  have  dyed— 

Silaves ! — my  own  Mood  shall  die  !* 

Thomas  M»^». 
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Abolition  of  Slavery. 

*  }fhat  Practical  Measures  can  be  adapted  to  ejfect  the 
AboUtion  of  Slavery  ?* 

It  is  impossible  that  any  man  of  a  sound  understanding  and  be- 
nevolent heart  can  be  indifferent  to  such  a  question  as  this.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find^  that  whenever,  or  wherever,  it  is  agitated,  num- 
bers are  found  to  give  the  subject  their  careful  and  zealous  atten- 
tion i  the  result  ot  which  must  be,  a  general  conviction  of  the  impo- 
licy as  well  as  cruelty  of  such  a  state  of  human  degradation,  as 
slavery,  and  a  general  desire  to  effiect  its  abolition.  In  pursuance 
of  this  great  object,  in  addition  to  the  already  existing  Society  for 
this  purpose,  a  Committee,  has  been  recently  formed  in  the  city  of 
London,  holding  its  meetings  at  St.  Salvador  House,  Bishopsgate 
Street ;  and,  as  all  labourers  in  so  good  a  cause  deserve,  and  will 
always  cheerfully  receive  whatever  humble  aid  our  pen  and  pages 
can  afford  them,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  submitting  their  Report, 
and  recommending  their  benevolent  and  philanthropic  labours  to 
general  support. 

'  111  bringing  up  their  Report  to  this  Meeting,  the  Committee 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  accompany  it  with  a  brief  statement 
of  their  mode  of  procedure,  and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  their 
Report  is  founded. 

'  To  the  Committee  has  been  confided  the  task  of  selecting  from 
among  the  various  propositions  and  suggestions  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Slave  question,  such  of  them 
as  should  be  found  adapted  to  expedite  the  termination  of  Negro 
Slavery,  and  also  to  combine  them  together  in  one  orderly  and  di- 
gested plan  of  proceeding, 

*  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  the  Committee  have  given  to  every 
suggestion  thrown  out  during  the  discussion,  a  becoming  share  of 
attention,  and  they  hope  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  embodying  in  the  plan  they  are  about  to  submit  to  the  Meeting, 
all  such  of  them  as  were  of  a  tangible  character,  and  were,  in  them- 
selves, or  in  combination  with  other  means,  adapted  to  effect  the 
object  which  the  meeting  has  in  view. 

'  The  first  thing  to  which  the  Committee  directed  their  attention, 
partly  with  a  view  to  stimulate  their  own  exertions,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  impress  upon  this  Meeting  the  strong  necessity  which  exists 
for  making  some  further  efforts  for  the  extinction  of  Negro  Slavery 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  was  the  probable  con^uencet 
which  would  result  to  the  y^oM  firom  the  unmitigated  contionaiioe 
of  the  present  system,  for  the  space  of  another  half  century. 
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*  It  will  not  be  conceived  that  the  Committee  have  entertained 
any  idea  of  improperly  operating  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Meeting, 
in  adverting  to  this  subject  ^  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  on 
the  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  strong  desire  so  generally  entertained 
to  secure  its  termination,  render  such  a  measure  altogether  unneces- 
sary, could  the  Committee  have  conceived  it,  under  other  circum- 
stances, a  legitimate  method  of  proceeding.  Their  only  object  in 
bringing  this  topic  under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  is,  to  point  out 
the  strong  necessity  which  exists  for  the  adoption  of  proper  and 
decisive  measures,  and  for  the  fixing  of  a  definite  period  for  the 
total  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

*  In  proof  that  evils  to  the  world  of  no  ordinary  magnitude 
are  to  be  anticipated  from  a  continuance  of  Negro  Slavery  on  the 
coast  of  America,  and  in  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Committee 
think  it  only  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to 
the  present  number  and  condition  of  those  who  have  become  its 
victims. 

'  In  the  southern  districts,  alone,  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mittee find  that  the  amount  of  the  black  population  was,  according 
to  the  last  census,  nearly  two  millions.  In  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  must  ere  long  follow  the  example  of  St.  Domingo,  the  n^^o 
population  amounts  to  upwards  of  600,000.  In  Haiti,  they  amount 
to  about  500,000  5  and  in  the  other  West  India  Islands,  to  about 
IfiOOfOOO.  In  the  fertile  and  extensive  territory  of  South  America, 
extending  from  Venezuela  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  black  population 
is  to  the  white  as  about  seven  to  one.  And  in  the  Brazils,  the  slave 
trade  is  still  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Danish 
I^nch,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonies. 

'  The  information  laid  before  the  Committee, — gathered  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  relative  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  negro 
population  generally,  but  especially  in  South  America,  the  strong 
and  unequivocal  manifestations  of  hostility  to  the  whites  which  they 
have  shown  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  in  which 
they  could  be  placed,  and  the  numerous  indications  that  have  been 
given  of  an  identity  of  view  and  feeling  subsisting  among  the  freed  and 
enslaved  Africans,  have  fully  convinced  the  Committee  that  unless 
some  timely  and  efficient  measures  are  adopted  to  avert  the  evO, 
tbese  hitherto  oppressed  and  deeply-injured  people  will  become  a 
mighty  scourge  to  the  world.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  their  numbers  have  increased,  independent  of  the  large  im-^ 
portations  which  have  been  made,  and  are  yet  making,  by  those  na- 
tions which  still  maintain  this  iniquitous  traffic.  In  Venezuela  thef 
are  rapidly  attaining  to  an  ascendancy  of  power,  and  they  have 
already,  and  within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  given  sufficient 
proofs  of  the  consciousness  they  possess  of  their  own  physical 
tkr^ag^,  and  of  their  strcmg  and  apparently  unconqueraUe  aver« 
sion  to  the  whites. 
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'  Such  a  state  of  things  must  inevitably  issue  in  the  withdrawment 
"of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  white  persons  now  resident 
among  them,  and,  of  course,  in  the  prevention  of  others  emigrating 
thither ;  and  thus  will  be  removed  the  strongest  existing  check 
upon  their  pursuits,  and  the  only  means  of  softening  down  those 
fierce  and  sanguinary  dispositions,  which  are  now  so  unequivocally 
manif^ted. 

'  The  geographical  situation  of  these  countries  must,  as  the  Com- 
mittee think,  greatly  add  to  the  apprehensions  of  danger  already 
entertained  from  a  review  of  the  physical  strength  and  vicious  and 
hostile  dispositions  of  the  people. 

^  Situate  in  a  rich  and  extensive,  but  straggling  territory ;  having 
North  America  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Brazils  on  the  other,  with 
the  West  India  Islands,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela  in  the  centre,  it 
must  be  evident,  the  Committee  presume  to  think,  that,  ere  long, 
should  circumstances  continue  to  impel  the  increasing  black  popu- 
lation of  those  countries  onward  in  their  hostility  to  the  whites, 
-they  must  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  workl ; 
for  the  consequences  of  which,  after-generations  will  execrate  Ofor 
memory. 

*  Under  a  lively  sense  of  the  deep  and  growing  importance  of  the 
subject,  therefore,  and  of  the  strong  necessity  existing  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  exertion,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  a  consideration 
of  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  during  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  for  effecting  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

*  The  conflicting  opinions  which  had  been  maintained  by  the 
speakers,  each  of  whom  had  supported  his  view  of  the  subject  with 
great  aUlity,  and  also  the  doubts  which  had  been  expressed  by  some 
of  them,  as  to  the  probability  of  your  Committee  being  able  to  effec- 
tuate, in  any  considerable  degree,  the  great  object  proposed  in  the 
opening  of  thb  question,  after  the  failure  which  had  attended  the 
labours  of  other  persons,  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances, 
and  commanding  much  greater  influence  in  the  world,  suggested 
to  the  Committee  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  as  a 
prdiminary  measure,  the  reason  why  so  little  progress  had  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  great  cause  of  emancipation  ;  why  the  Colonists 
had  so  generally  resbted  the  efforts  of  enlightened  and  benevolent 
men  for  improving  the  moral  aud  religious  character  of  the  slaves  ; 

,  why  they  had  evaded  for  the  past  five  years  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted for  their  adoption  by  the  mother  country,  with  a  view  to 
4uneliorate  the  condition  of  their  negro  bondsmen  ?  This  the  Com- 
mittee regarded  to  be  an  inquiry  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  one 
upon  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  the  whole  of  their  labours 
were  dependant.  It  therefore  demanded  their  most  anxious  atten- 
tion, and  that,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  was  given.  The  resok 
of  their  inquiries  was,  a  conviction,  that  the  comparative  want  of 
««€ce88  attributable  to  the  efforts  hitherto  made  by  the  ftiends  of 
'   OrienUU  ffermid,  I^W.  19.  2  K 
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eBMOcipatkm  has  arisen  from  the  feet,  that  the  true  interests  of  aH 
the  parties  concerned  have  not  properly  and  steadily  been  kq>t  in 
Tiew.  Immediate  emancipation,  however  desirable  it  in  the  ab- 
stract may  appear  to  the  man  of  benevolence  and  the  believer  in 
Bevelation,  can,  in  fact,  as  the  Committee  think,  be  only  desirable 
in  as  £ur  as  it  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  c^  the 
negro  slaves.  Slavery  and  its  concomitant  evils  are  already 
created,  and  the  Committee  therefore  conceive,  that  the  only  ques- 
tk>n  to  be  entertained  is, — how  can  slavery  and  its  attendant  evils 
be  annihilated,  with  the  least  possible  mischief  to  the  parties  whom 
they  now  affect }  The  question  should  not  be,  as  the  Committee 
presume  to  think, — How  can  slavery  be  terminated  with  the 
greatest  speed,  merely  ? — but,  how  can  it  be  terminated,  so  as  ta 
secure  for  its  subjects  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  > 

'  For  the  determmation  of  this  question,  the  Committee  directed 
their  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  black  and  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Colonies,  where  the  former  are  now  in  a  state  of  bon- 
dage ;  and  also  to  the  state  'of  the  black  and  white  population  of 
those  countries  in  America  where  they  have  obtained  their  freedom. 
That  the  Committee  should  go  into  this  subject  in  detail  in  their 
Report,  will  not,  of  course,  be  expected ;  it  can,  therefore,  only  be 
said,  that  after  a  full  and  unprejudiced  discussion  of  the  question, 
which  being  one  of  fact,  could  only  be  determined  by  evidence,  the 
Committee,  although  originally  ereatly  divided  in  sentiment,  ar- 
rived unanimously  at  the  conclusion,  that  any  forcible  attempt  to 
secure  immediate  emancipation  would  issue,  not  only  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  private  property,  acquired  under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  nation,  if  not  to  the  d^truction  of  the 
Colonies  themselves,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  but  also  to  the 
|;reat  and  irrepanU>le  injury  of  the  negroes  themselves. 

'  Immediate  emancipation,  then,  being  both  impracticable  and  un- 
desirable, it  became  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  Committee,  by  what 
process  the  subjects  of  slavery  might  be  prepared  to  receive  their 
manumission,  under  such  circumstances  as  should  confer  upon  them 
the  blessings  as  well  as  the  name  of  British  citizens.  This  object 
the  Committee  found  could  only  be  secured  with  the  concurrence, 
if  not  the  co-operation,  of  the  slave-owners  themselves.  In  proof 
of  this,  the  Committee  need  only  again  refer  to  the  successive  ob- 
stacles which  these  persons  have  generally  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  their  slaves,  when  at- 
lempted  by  plans  of  benevoleoce,  or  by  the  British  Legislature.  It 
is  true,  the  Committee  admit,  and  they  do  so  with  much  pleasure, 
that  there  are  now  in  the  British  Colonies  some  thousands  of  nopno 
slaves,  who  are  largely  participating  in  the  benefits  6f  religious  in- 
atruction  )  but  it  must  be  evident,  the  Committee  presume  to 
diink,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  great  object  in  view,  the  total 
extinction  of  slavery,  it  is  not  enough  that  this  shonld  be  partii^ 
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carried  into  effect :  it  must  become  general  and  universal.  Nor 
^ill  ii  be  sufficient,  the  Committee  may  add^  that  the  slaves  are  in* 
structed  in  the  theory  of  religion,  or  even  introduced  to  a  partici- 
paition  in  its  pure  and  exalted  pleasures, — ^a  field  of  action  most 
ht  created,  in  which  its  duties  may  be  discharged ;  the  vices  to 
Which  the  slaves  are  now  inevitably  exposed,  and  which,  under 
every  circumstance,  must,  in  some  degree,  taint  their  spirit  and  cha- 
racter, must  be  chased  from  the  society  in  which  they  move. 

*  How,  then,  the  Committee  were  led  to  inquire,  can  this  be 
effected  ?  'iheir  unanimous  answer  has  been  anticipated  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  the  Report, — namely,  that  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
makiu>;  adequate  provision  for  securing  the  real  interests  of  all  the 
parties  concerned.  The  Committee  again  express  their  belief,  that 
it  has  been  on  a^  count  of  the  absence  of  this  provision  firom  the 
plans  of  emuncipatiun  hitherto  proposed,  that  much  greater  progress 
ha-:  not  been  made  in  a  cause  which  has  been  so  energetically  sup- 
ported by  good  and  benevolent  men.  The  Planters  have  hirge  pro- 
perly at  stake,  which  property  has  been  acquired  by  legal  methods, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  natural  to  conceive,  as  the  Committee  think, 
that  these  persons  should,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  resist  every 
step  whi<  h  it  is  proposed  to  take  fur  the  attainment  of  an  object 
which  is  to  issue  in  the  total  and  unrequited  destruction  of  thebr 
projicrty. 

'  As  a  matter  of  policy  or  expediency,  therefore,  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  hostility  of  the  West  India  Proprietors 
should  be  d.sanned,  and  their  co-operation  secured,  in  attempting 
ihe  regeneration  of  the  negroes.  And  this  concurrence  and  co- 
operation of  the  Colonists  can  only  be  obtained,  by  relieving  them 
from  iill  just  appr  hetision  of  having  to  contribute  more  than  dieir 
due  proportion  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  manumittiDg  the 
slaves. 

'  But  the  Committee  are  also  of  opinion,  that  they  Biay  take 
much  higher  ground  iu  recommending  this  part  of  their  measuree 
to  the  Meeting.  They  confidently  claim  for  the  West  India  Pro- 
prietors, as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  which  they  have  now  made 
only  a  mutter  of  expediency  and  policy.  They  are  decidedlr  of 
opiuum,  from  a  laT,  and  patient,  and  dispassionate  review  of  the 
subject,  that  although  shivery  is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitnde, 
and  one  in  whk:ii  the  Planters  are  equally  implicated  with  the  test 
•of  the  British  p<ipulation,  that  ^  is,  nevertheless,  an  evil  created, 
mit  by  the  Planters  themselves,  nor  for  their  separate  interests,  but 
by  the  mother  cimntry,  and  for  national  purposes.  But  whether  it 
be  regarded  9l<  a  >|Ui*stion  of  right  or  of  expediency,  the  Committee 
are  un^mimously  of  <ipinion,  t£at  it  can  only  be  by  securing  the 
concurrence  of  the  Planters  on  the  measures  of  emaodpatioii,  that 
4hAt  great  and  im|N>rtant  object  can  be  effected.  But  this  con^nir- 
^rence  of  the  West  India  Proprietors,  the  Comouittee  take  the  libeHy 
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to  repeat,  can  only  be  gained  by  giving  to  them  an  adequate  security 
against  all  further  claims  than  such  as  we  are  fairly  and  equitably 
Mititled  to  prefer  against  them,  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  evil  we 
now  seek  to  destroy. 

'  One  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  which  presents  itself  la 
the  way  of  conferring  liberty  upon  the  negro  slaves,  the  Committee 
conceive  to  be  founid  in  the  mutual  prejudice  subsisting  between 
them  and  the  whites.  The  blacks  may  be  declared  free  by  acts  of 
the  Legislature,  or  by  any  other  means  ;  but  existing  facts  show« 
that  much  has  yet  to  be  effected,  before  they  can  be  made  fully  to 
participate  in  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British  subjects.  There 
seem  to  the  Committee  no  possible  means  by  which,  under  present 
circumstances,  such  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  can  be 
effected,  as  will  secure  to  them  an  equal  participation  in  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  for  this  have  been  presented,  it  is  found,  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  most  credible  witnesses,  that  the  free  blacks  are 
so  only  in  name.*  In  Venezuela,  where  they  have  been  admitted 
to  a  participation  of  power  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed,  the  scale  is  rapidly  descending  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  and  present  circumstances  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  whites  will  be  altogether 
proscribed.  To  the  Colonies  the  Committee  need  not  refer  to  illus- 
trate their  position  ;  the  state  of  feeling  there  towards  the  coloured 
people  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  British  public. 

'  To  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes  which  have  contributed  thus 
to  perpetuate  the  prejudices  and  animosities  generated  by  the  system 
of  shivery,  for  a  period  so  long  after  its  subjects  have  been  freed 
from  its  yoke,  became  an  object  of  great  solicitude  with  the  Com- 
mittee. A  reference  to  the  previous  relative  situation  of  the  parties 
was  not  sufficient  to  accouut  for  it,  as  the  Conmiittee  believed,  be- 
cause the  testimony  of  history  as  to  the  results  of  conferring  liberty 
upon  any  portion  of  a  community  which  had  hitherto  been  subject 
to  restriction,  was  found  universally  to  be  against  the  inference 
which  would  thus  be  drawn. 

'  It  will  be  evident  to  this  Meeting,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  must  have  been  directed  towards  many  circumstances 

*  Mr.  Dewe^,  the  Secretary  to  the  American  Colonisation  Society, 
writing  to  President  Boyer,  says  A  the  free  negroes  in  the  United 
States.  '  There  are  many  whites  here,  who  truly  lament  their  uiduqiipy 
lot,  mourn  over  their  wrongs,  and  would  gladly  do  any  thbg  to  redrett 
.them ;  but  they  find  that  such  Is  their  degradation,  and  public  opinion 
toward  the  coloured  people,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  elevate  theni 
in  moral  character,  and  to  beneit  them  in  this  country.  The  ab«litioa 
laiWB  passed  in  this  State,  (New  York,)  and  others,  have  only  tended  to 
djmiaish  their  numben  and  means  of  support  without  giving  any  red 
''^vantage  hi  their  moral  and  civil  condition. 
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during  the  discussion  of  this  very  diflScult  problem,  but  which  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  enumerate  in  their  Report.  Their 
decision  is  that  which  is  sought  for  by  the  Meeting  :  it  was  this,^- 
that  the  strongly  marked  separation  now  existing  between  the 
white  and  the  black  inhabitants  of  those  countries  where  slavery 
ceases  to  exist,  is  attributable  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  its  continuance 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  it  is,  the  Committee  believe^ 
which  tends  to  keep  alive  and  to  cherish  the  hauteur  oi  the  white, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  black  j  and  thus  prevents  them,  although 
citizens  of  the  same  community,  and  virtually  participants  of  we 
same  rights,  from  the  exercise  of  that  mutual  confidence  and  re- 
spect which  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  the  social  compact. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  however 
much  may  be  effected  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  negroes, 
either  by  mitigating  the  evils  of  slavery,  or  by  liberating  them  frOm 
its  actual  yoke,  it  cannot  be  till  negro  slavery  is  abolished  through* 
out  Europe  and  America,  that  they  will  be  rendered  capable  of 
occupying  the  stations,  and  discharging  the  obligations,  of  freemen. 
The  Committee  conceive,  theref  re,  that  any  attempt  to  secure  the 
great  cause  of  negro  emancipation  should  aim  to  effect  it,  ultimate- 
ly on  the  largest  scale;  that  is,  taking  the  whole  of  £urope and 
America  as  the  sphere  of  action. 

*  But  this  topic  of  inquiry  led  the  Committee  to  another  conclu- 
sion, equally  important,  as  they  conceive,  namely,  that  no  plan  fbi^ 
improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves  should  be  intrusted  to  those 
persons  who  are  immediately  connected  with  them.  It  is  not  only 
the  negro  who  has  been  debased  and  demoralised  by  the  system  of 
slavery  hitherto  carried  on  ;  it  has  equally  affected  the  slave-holder 
himself,  and,  proportionally,  all  the  persons  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  it.  Could  the  desire  to  benefit  the  negroes  be  generally 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  they  themselves  would  be 
utterly  incompetent  to  undertake  the  task,  because  they  are  partially 
tainted  by  the  same  vices,  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
dispositions  as  affect  the  character  of  the  slaves. 

'  The  Committee  have  been  led  also  to  attach  much  importance 
to  an  increase  of  the  white  population  in  those  countries  where 
slavery  now  exists,  or  where  its  effects  are  still  visible,  after  a  well- 
adapted  system  of  educational  improvement  shall  have  been  intro- 
duced among  the  people.  A  more  perfect  equalisation  of  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  and  whites  will,  in  conjunction  with  other  means,  as 
the  Committee  believe,  greatly  tend  to  promote  that  mutual  inter- 
course and  exchange  of  good  oflices,  without  which  the  two  classes 
can  never  be  melted  down  into  one  whole  and  well-compacted 
society. 

'  Having  so  far  communicated  to  the  Meeting  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  the  Committee  have  adopted,  and  pointed  out  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  which  they  have  had  to  encounter,  and  also 
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dhected  its  aUention  to  a  few  of  the  points  which  they  have  beeo 
led  to  consider  as  c^  great  moment  in  the  projection  c^  any  plan  for 
abolishing  negro  slavery,  but  which,  arising  out  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case,  cannot  be  immediately  obvious  to  minds  only  ^rtially 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  slavery,  and  its  numerous  and  widely 
different  effects,  they  will  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Meeting  the 
outlines  of  the  plan  they  recommend  for  adoption. 

'  Ist.  That  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  Society  f(>r  the  puqxise  of 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  civilised  world,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period. 

'  3d.  That  every  person  contributing  the  sum  of  one  p6und,  at 
one  time,  or  by  four  instahnents  of  five  shillings  each,  be  a. 
Member. 

*  3d.  That  contributors  to  a  larger  amount  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
vote  for  every  additional  pound  subscribed,  but  that  no  one  person 
be  permitted  to  have  more  than  one  hundred  votes. 

'  4th.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
*Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  to  be  chosen  by  a  majority  ot  votes,  at 
a  General  Meeting ;  five  to  form  a  quorum. 

'  5th.  That  the  Directors  shall  be  chosen  for  three  years,  one- 
third  to  go  out  annually  in  rotation,  the  vacancies  to  be  tilled  up  at 
an  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society. 

'  6th.  Tliat  in  order  to  comply  with  the  last  rule,  the  first  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  chosen  to  serve  six  for  one  year,  six  for  two 
years,  and  six  for  three  years. 

'  7th.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  such  officers  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  designs  of  the  Society, 
no  Director  being  eligible  to  hold  any  other  office. 

*  8th.  That  no  Director,  or  other  officer  of  the  Society,  shall  sup- 
ply the  Society  with  any  article  from  which  he  will  derive  any  emo- 
lument. 

'  9th.  That  one  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  obtain  from  the 
different  Governments  of  JSurope  and  America,  a  Concordat  for  the 
effectual  suppression  of  the'Slave  Trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
early  as  ))ossible }  and  for  the  total  extinction  of  slavery  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  century. 

'  10th.  That  efforts  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  part  of 
the  Society,  to  obtain  an  Act,  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  effecting 
the  following  purposes :  To  confer  freedom  upon  the  first- burn  child 
(or,  in  case  of  its  death,  the  next  in  succession)  of  every  slave,  upon 
its  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  calculating  from  the  termination 
of  the  year  1830  $  such  children  to  be  supported  by  the  owner  during 
this  term,  and  to  be  provided,  at  its  expiration,  with  half  an  acre  of 
land,  half  of  which  shall  be  cleared,  and  contain  a  habitable  hut,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms  ^  and,  also,  with  one  year's  provision.     In 
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case  anj  female,  who  shall  become  entitled  to  her  freedom  under 
this  Act,  shall  have  children  bom  to  her  dnring  her  period  of  skverf, 
she  shall  have,  in  addition  to  the  above,  one  yearns  provision  for 
every  child  she  may  have  at  the  time  of  her  emancipation. — For  the 
emancipation  of  the  two  eldest  children  of  every,  slave,  who  shaU  be 
bom  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  twenty  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  last-mentioned  Act,  under  the  regulations  already  prescribed  $ 
and  for  the  manumission  of  every  child  who  shall  be  bom  after  thit 
fortieth  year  from  Uie  passing  of  that  Act,  under  the  same  regula- 
tions.— ^For  the  equalisation  of  the  numbers  of  the  sexes,  and  the 
promotion  of  marriage  among  the  slaves. — ^To  give  the  slaves  one 
day  in  the  week  for  appropriation  to  their  own  concerns,  in  addition 
to  the  Sabbath  -,  and  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  all  traffic 
on  the  latter  day. — ^For  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  for  ^ing  the 
value  of  any  slave  desirous  of  purchasing  his  freedom ;  such  value, 
in  any  case,  not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum,  to  be  specified  in  the  Act.— 
To  compel  every  free  person  who  shall  have  a  child  by  a  female 
slave  to  purchase  its  freedom  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  maintenance  and  education. 

'  11th.  That  application  shall  be  made  to  the  British  Government 
to  introduce  a  system  of  education  into  the  British  Colonies,  the 
provisions  of  which  shall  embrace  whites  and  blacks. 

'  12th.  That  the  Society  shall  endeavour  to  promote  the  emigra- 
tion  of  white  persons  to  those  countries  where  negro  slavery  exists. 

'  13th.  That  the  Society  shall  submit  to  Government,  as  one  of 
the  means  of  increasing  the  white  population,  the  propriety  of 
substituting  for  New  South  Wales  such  of  the  West  India  islands 
as  may  be  found  adapted  to  the  purpose,  for  the  reception  of  cri- 
minals. 

'  14th.  That  the  Society  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  a  Charter 
from  the  British  Government,  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
plantations  in  the  British  Colonies,  securing  to  them  the  remis- 
sion of  a  certain  portion  of  duties  on  the  produce  they  may  import 
into  the  British  dominions ;  and  to  the  Planters  who  may  adopt  a 
similar  plan,  the  same  advantages 

'  15th.  That  the  Society  shall  establish  certain  plantations  in  the 
British  Colonies,  under  a  system  of  cultivation  adapted  to  free 
labour. 

'  16th.  That  the  children  of  the  negroes  belonging  to  the  Society 
shall  be  placed  on  an  establishment  separate  from  their  parents, 
under  a  system  of  education  which  shall  be  based  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  -,  that  they  shall  be  instmcted  in  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture, and  trained  to  such  other  pursuits  as  shall  be  deemed  be- 
neficial, and  obtain  their  freedom  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
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reteiying  from  the  Society  the  provinons  above  prescribed  tar 
emancipated  slaves. 

*  17tb.  That  the  Society  shall  also  make  provision  for  the  emanci- 

Ction  of  such  of  their  n^oes  as  shall  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
ve  evinced  themselves  worthy  of  it,  by  their  moral  and  religions 
conduct. 

'  18th.  That  the  Society  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  establisb- 
ment  of  similar  Societies  all  over  Europe  and  America ;  and  also 
adopt  such  other  measures  to  perfect  the  system  of  emancipation^ 
as  time  and  experience  may  suggest.* 

Cmnrnttee^Room,  Salvador  Hou^e, 
Auguit  2dth,  1828. 


Song. 
Nunc  scio  quid  sit  amor» 

Fair  art  thou,  Biancha!  and  soft  is  thine  eye 
As  the  moon-beam  that  darts  through  the  silvery  sky; 
Smile  on  me,  my  love,  oh,  smile ! — ^for  *tis  bliss 
To  move  in  the  light  of  a  heaven  like  this. 

Fair  art  thou,  Bianchi !  thy  ringlets  of  gold 
Curi  around  thee  like  mists  by  the  zephyr  unrcHrd 
From  the  glassy  Lugano,— each  beautiful  wreath. 
As  it  flies,  adding  grace  to  the  landscape  beneath. 

So  shone  the  bright  locks  of  the  child  of  the  sea. 
Breathing  beauty  and  passion,  Biancha,  like  thee,. 
As  she  rose  on  the  cloud  to  her  high  starry  home» 
And  left  the  clear  waters  sis  light  as  their  foam. 

Fair  art  thou,  Biancha !  thy  hands,  as  they  stray 
O'er  the  white  keys,  my  love,  appear  whiter  than  they; 
To  me,  thou  adored  one  !  their  music  is  dear. 
As  it  sweeps  o'er  the  fancy  and  melts  on  the'ear. 

IJen  strike  the  wild  chords  of  some  great  master-mind 
That  m  regions  immortal  has  soared  unconfined. 
And  tell  me,  in  aU  the  deep  mazes  of  sound. 
What  wonders  above  the  rapt  wand'rer  has  found; 
And  then  I'll  hang  o'er  thee,  Biancha,  and  trace 
Thy  soul  in  those  strains,  and  that  bright  sunny  face  • 
And  the  chills  of  the  world  for  a  moment  shall  cease' 
For  thou,  love,  art  with  me,  and  all  shall  be  peace. 
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AOCOtTNTS  AND  PaPBRS    RELATING   TO   TBB   ISLAND  Or  CbTJUON. 

No.  h^^Statement  of  the  Cohmal  Debt  0/ Ike  Cepion  Gavemmemi  ^t  ik€cUi€f^Ue- 
year  1824,  (the  iatest  period  up  to  which  the  AccouhU  hove  been  received) ;  ehmo^ 
ing  the  Rate  <if  Intereit  which  the  different  Securities  carry ;  the  mode  in  which 
the  Interest  ts  payable  ;  and  whether  any  and  what  Provision  is  made  fir  re- 
ducing the  PrindpaL 


DescripHoD 

Amount  in  Cor- 

Rate  of  Ex. 

Amoontin 

Interaet 

Bate  of 

Rate  per 

^PHiera 

Ittoe. 

of  Secutlty. 

xency. 

change. 

Sterling. 

Cent: 

Va]i^ia»i0. 

1802to\ 
1812 

Dtbenturet. 
General  • 

Bdi.     f,p. 
1,750^-  - 

Bdi.p*£st. 
91 

£    s, 
186  13 

tL 

6  p'  cent. 

Half.yeaity. 
Colony. 

1812  to 
1814 

Do      -    * 

3,100  -  . 

l*.6rf. 

232  10 

5    — 

«— 

1814  to' 
1816     ' 

Triennial 

2,030  -  . 

Hi 

177  12 

6    — 

— . 

1816  to 

1818     ' 
1818  to' 

1820     ' 

1820 

1821 

Septennial 

123,008  9  1| 

- 

10,763    5 

4i 

6    — 

.— . 

Triennial 

8,000  -  . 

- 

700    0 

6    — 

... 

Septennial 

537,325  9  3 

- 

47,016    0 

14 

{V'''\'t:SiJ^ 

1821 

Triennial 

16,000  .  .. 

- 

1,400    0 

5    —        1    Colony. 

1823  \ 

1824  / 

Septennial 

3,082,320  5  1 

- 

269,703    0 

9 

r«t  6  p'ct.  Colony,  or 
\4  —           Lotion. 

1824 

Special 

8,773  6  2| 

"            * 

767  13 

8i 

ditto 

ditto 

Total    Debentures' 

outstanding'  Slst     • 

3,782,308  7  - 

£. 

330,946  15 

91 

Dec.l824» 

1802tol. 
1824  , 

1821  to 
1824 

Paper 

Currency ,  * 
Colonial 
Treasury  ► 
Bills.:   , 

1,443,595  -  - 
252,817  -  - 

PerTMl. 
U.6d, 

108,269  12 
18,961    5 

6t 

5  and  6 
percent. 

Hatf^yeaily. 
Colony. 

Guar- 

' 

anteed 

lijtlie 
capitu- 
lation 

Dutch 

^  Kredret 

Brieren. 

$  67,000  -  - 

' 

5,025    0 

0, 

3  p'  cent  I 

AntiuaDy. 
Colony: 

of 

1796  . 

. 



The  Ceylon  Sinking  Fund  in  tx>ndon  amounted,  at  the  dose  of  1824,  to  176,218A  13#.  Id: 
3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities.  The  whole  amount  has,  however,  been  gndoally  sold 
out  in  aid  of  the  general  service  of  the  Colony.  The  agent  has,  since  that  date,  paid  off 
debentures,  in  1825, 19,911/.  Ss.  Ad. ;  in  1826, 10,796/.;  in  1827,  2,617/1 

*  In  General  Barnes'  despatch,  dated  28th  April,  1827,  the  amount  of  dtbentures  out- 
standing at  the  dose  of  1826,  b  stated  «t  370,667/.  7*, 

t  The  paper  currency  outstanding  at  the  dose  of  1826,  is  stated  in  the  same  despatch 
at  120,875/.  3«.6dL 

X  The  amount  of  these  securities,  at  the  dose  of  1826,  cannot  be  stated,  as  no  mention 
is  maA  thereof  in  anv  document  in  this  Office ;  indeed  the  presumption  is,  that  they  have 
been  both  liquidated  by  the  paper  currency  or  debentures. 

§  This  amount  is  assumed  from  the  charges  for  interest,  at  no  (^Bdal  return  of  the 
amount  outstanding  has  ever  been  received. 
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No.  n. — Statement  of  the  Annual  Revenue  and  Receipt  of  the  Island  ef 
Cejftan,  dnce  the  Conqueit  of  the  Kandyan  Territory  to  the  date  of  the 
Year  1824  ;  ^tinguuhing  the  Amount  collected  for  Sea  Cuitome. 


SeaCiwtointii 

RereDneand 

8terUoff.in. 

TMT. 

RcodpCiii 
SterttBf. 

dadedinHie 
forvfoiBffCo- 

£. 

£. 

1815  . 

376,767 

47,930 

1816  . 

344.846 

30,499 

1817  - 

340.020 

35,449 

1818  - 

359,595 

37,900 

1819  . 

342.375 

42.571 

1820  . 

404.123 

52.556 

1821  . 

370.497 

43,617 

1822  . 

313.142 

42,270 

1823  . 

286.862 

48,214 

1824  - 

297.945 

42.021 

Tbe  onW  source  of  Revenue  wholly 
commercial  in  Ceylon  ii  conceived  to 
be  the  Sea  Cuitoms. 

It  is  impouible  to  state  the  net  an- 
nual revenues  of  the  island,  as,  from 
the  nature  of  the  establishments,  a pre- 
ciae  etftiroate  of  ^e  charges  of  collec- 
tion cannot  be  formed. 

The  Colonial  currency  has  been 
converted  into  sterling  at  the  average 
exchange  with  this  country  during 
each  year. 

No.  lU.'^Statement  of  Salaries  and  Pensions  paid  by  the  Agent  far  the 
Island  of  Ceylon  in  London,  during  the  Year  1826. 

Salary  of  the  Agent j£800  f  Allowance  for  Office  andClerks;^350 

Pensions  granted  from  the  Colonial  Revenues: 


Gen.  8irR.Brownrigg,Bart.igl,000 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston  ....  1,600 

Sir  C.  E.  Carrington    1,200 

Joseph  Atkinson,  Esq 200 

Mrs.Beaver  300 


Mrs.  Jukes £&> 

Mr.  Killwick,    for   his    four 

Grandchildren  40 

Major  Delatre,  temporary. . . .    200 
Baroness  Mylius   300 


Pennons  to  Officers,  horn  the  Civil  Subscription  Fund : 


Sir  A.  Wood jfiTOO 

A.  Bertallacci,  Esq 600 

J.Gay,Esq 600 

Dr.  Christie 500 

H.Layard.Esq 400 

Sir  Rd.  Plaskett   600 

W.H.Kerr,  Esq 500 

H.  R.  Sneyd,  Esq 400 

L.Gibson,  Esq 400 

G.  Atkinson,  Esq 400 


W.  C.  Gibson,  Esq £400 

G.  Laughton,  Esq 400 

E.  D.Boyd,  Esq 400 

T.  R.  Backhouse,  Esq 500 

J.  Maitland,  Esq 500 

D.  Stark,  Esq 400 

J.  Deane,  Esq 600 

E.  Bletterman,  Esq 400 

W.  H.  Hooper,  Esq 500 

J.  S.  Richardson,  Esq 500 


Allowance  of  300/.  per  ann.  to  Civil  Servants  of  the  Colony  on  leave  of  . 
absence  from  the  Island,  and  who  are  Subscribers  to  the  Fund : 

W.  H.  Hooper,  Esq.  (previous  to  drawing  hb  Pension  of  500/.) jgSOO 

Pensions  from  the  Subscription  Fund  for  Widows  of  Civil  Officers : 

Mrs.  Arthur £300  1  Mrs.  Tolfrey jg30a 

Mrs.  Tmselton 300  | 

The  Agent  has  further  to  disburse  the  pay  and  contingencies  of  the  Co- 
lonel of  the  Ceylon  Regiment,  and  of  such  Officers  of  it  as  may  be  in 
Great  Britain ;  including  advances  to  those  gentlemen  who  embark  on 
service  for  the  Colony.  The  amount  paid  under  this  head,  in  1826» 
was  4,454/.  18#.  9d. 

Colotdai  AwRt  Office,  \  EDMUND  BvNO. 

March  19,  ISft.     J  JoHN  CoNROV. 
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No.  IV. — Copies  of  Correspondence. 

Extract  from  a  Despatch  from  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Edward 

Barnes  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  August  18,  1890. 

On  the  great  question  of  the  future  disposal  of  the  whole  of  the 
cinnamon  of  the  island^  I  must  venture  to  express  my  fiill  cotnci- 
dence  in  your  Lordship's  opinion,  that  throwing  open  the  trade  in- 
that  principal  article  of  export  will  have  most  advantageous  eieeU 
on  the  general  commerce  of  the  island  ;  and  supposing,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  do,  that  the  price  of  this  spice  wHl  continue  at  its 
present  rate  in  Europe,  which  I  observe  is,  on  an  average,  6s.  per* 
pound,  I  should  anticipate  an  annual  increase  of  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment of  at  least  60,000/.  ^  not  including  the  additional  value  which  the 
rejected  cinnamon  will  acquire  by  its  being  allowed  to  he  exported 
direct  to  Europe,  to  which  market,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  good. 
deal  now  goes  circuitously,  and  under  the  denomination  of  < 


Sir,  Downing  Street,  November  2,  1820. 

With  reference  to  the  several  despatches  I  have  at  several  periods 
received  from  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg,  relative  to  the  cinnamon 
contract,  I  submit  to  you  inclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has 
lately  b^n  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  on 
several  points  connected  with  that  important  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  payment  which  the  Company  are  prepared  ta 
allow  to  the  superintendant  of  cinnamon,  I  have  only  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  limits  within  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have  de* 
cided,  and  as  those  within  which  you  will  take  care  to  provide  that 
such  payment  shall  be  confined. 

In  rcj^rd  to  the  other  part  of  the  contract,  it  cannot,  I  think,  but 
be  satisfactory  to  you  to  observe,  that  the  Court  have  decided  to  ob- 
viate all  difficulties  which  the  Government  have  felt  as  to  the  dis-^ 
posal  of  the  rejected  cinnamon,  during  the  continuance  of  the  pre^ 
sent  contract,  by  instructing  the  Government  (^  Fort  St.  George  ta 
receive  it.  The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
however,  suggests  some  important  considerations  on  which  I  am 
desirous  of  receiving  your  Report,  before  coming  to  any  final  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  the  future  disposal  of  thiB  article. 

If  the  Court  be  correct  in  supposing  that  the  cinnamon  is  only 
required  in  Europe,  and  that  the  annual  demand  there  for  the 
article  cannot  be  extended  beyond  45O,O0Olbs.  of  the  best  quality, 
it  may  be  important  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  limit  the 
quantity  grown,  and  to  secure  it  of  that  improved  quality  which 
should  render  it  fit  for  the  markets  here. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  I  fed,  on  general  princijde,  a 
great  indisposition  to  apply  any  compulsory  restriction  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this,  or  any  other  similar  article ;  and  it  is  only  in  consi- 
deration of  the  growth  of  cinnamon  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  un- 
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der  the  control  of  the  Govermnent^  that  I  consider  such  an  inquiry 
to  be  necessary.  Entertaining  also  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
most  for  the  advantage  of  the  island  to  leave  the  trade  in  cinnamon, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  present  contract,  open  to  general  competi- 
tion, it  appears  to  me  that  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  individual 
merchants  may  find  that  vent  for  a  greater  quantity  of  the  article, 
without  reference  to  its  quality,  which  has  hitherto  been  wanting ; 
and,  therefore,  although  I  should  be  desirous  that  your  attention 
should  be  immediately  turned  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
euhure  and  ameliorating  the  quality  of  the  cinnamon,  yet  I  cannot 
recommend  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  growth  of  that  spice,  until 
the  experiment  shall  have  been  made  of  the  effect  of  a  free  trade 
upon  its  consumption.  But  1  think  it  essential  to  take  care  that, 
while  the  Government  do  not  interfere  to  restrict  the  growth,  they 
'should,  on  the  other  hand,  avoid  exciting  an  unnatural  and  excessive 
pnxluction,  and  thus  give  reality  to  the  apprehensions  entertained 
by  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  desire  that 
you  will  regulate  your  conduct  accordingly. — I  have  the  honour  to- 
be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  Bathurst. 

Mqjor^General  Sir  Eduoard  Barnes, 

Sfc.  fyc.  Sfc,  

Sir,  East  India  House,  July  6,  1820. 

The  Court  of  Directors  being  enabled,  by  the  receipt  of  advices 
from  India,  to  proceed  upon  the  consideration  of  your  letters  of  the 
14th  of  August,  1818,  and  the  ^9th  of  March,  1820,  respecting  the 
salary  allowed  by  his  Majesty^s  Government  of  the  island  of  Ceyloa 
to  Dr.  Andrew  High,  deceased,  and  to  Dr.  Farrell,  for  superintend^ 
ing  and  sorting  the  cinnamon  annually  sent  to  England  on  account 
of  the  East  India  Company  \  I  am  ordered  to  request  you  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Bathurst,  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Court  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement  as  it  now  exists,  viz.,  that  the  East  India  Company 
shall  be  charged  with  the  actual  payments  which  have  been  made 
on  this  head  by  the  Ceylon  Government,  during  the  present  con- 
tract, the  same  being  understood  not  to  exceed  1,200  pagodas  per 
annum,  from  the  commencement  of  the  contract  until  the  \sX  of  Oc- 
tober 1816,  and  of  1,425  pagodas  per  annum,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  current  engagement.  The  Court  will  transmit  the  necessary 
orders  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  for  admittmg  these 
entries  into  their  books. 

The  Court  take  the  present  opportunity  <^  requesting  the  at- 
tention of  Earl  Bathurst  to  a  new  and  very  important  consideration, 
not  only  as  it  regards  the  existing  engagement  with  the  East  India 
Company  for  a  fixed  quantity  of  cinnamon,  but  as  it  relates  to  the 
future  character  of  that  spice. 

It  is  shown  by  the  papers  recently  received,  that  the  Ceylon 
Government,  having  been  enabled  to  obtain  cinnamon  from  the 
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Kandyan  territories,  had  in  the  past  year,  1819,  provided  a  large 
quantity  of  cinnamon  heyond  the  stipulated  annual  supply  of 
450,000  lbs.  for  the  Company,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  surphis, 
about  128,000  lbs.,  to  the  Madras  Government,  who  consented  to 
receive  such  surplus.  It,  however,  subsequently  appears  to  the 
Court,  that  the  whole  of  the  quantity  procured  in  the  Kandyan  ter- 
ritories, amounting  to  278,000  lbs.,  was  rejected  as  unfit  for  the 
European  market. 

The  Court  cannot  but  express  their  fear  that  any  agreement 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Government  of  Ceylon  with  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  rejected  spice,  will  not  be  effectual  to  preclude  its 
passing  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  although 
the  quality  of  the  cinnamon  sold  to  individuals  may  be  manifestly 
inferior  to  that  delivered  to  the  Company,  yet  tbe  superabundant 
supply  of  an  inferior  and  cheap  article  will  not  fiiil  to  affect  the 
market  rates  of  tbe  superior  commodity. 

The  Court  solicit  the  attention  of  Lord  Bathurst  to  their  letter 
of  the  7th  of  October,  1814,  in  which  the  Court  expressed  their 
opinion  of  the  inexpediency  of  considerably  extending  the  cinnamon 
investment ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Court  are  ready  to  asi*ist  the 
views  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
whether  those  views  be  directed  to  keep  the  provision  at  or  under 
400,000  lbs.  weight  of  cinnamon  per  annum,^  or  to  extend  the  cul- 
tivation to  a  larger  amount ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Court  to 
instruct  their  Government  of  Fort  St  George  to  receive  whatever 
quantity  of  cinnamon  the  Ceylon  Government  may  offer  during  the 
temalnder  of  the  present  contract. — 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Henry  Ooulbum,  Esq.,  8fc,  (Signed)         J.  Dart,  Sec. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  dated  Downing-itreet,  Jugmt  21,  1821. 
You  are  aware  that  the  cinnamon  of  the  island  has  heretofore 
been  sold  exclusively  to  the  East  India  Company,  under  a  contract 
which  expires  in  the  month  of  March,  1822.  It  has  been  determined 
that  this  contract  should  not  be  renewed,  but  that  tbe  trade  in  cin- 
namon should,  like  that  in  other  articles,  be  open  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  embarking  in  it.  It  b  not  improbable  that  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  new  arrangement  may  be  to  a  degree  prejudiciad 
to  the  pecuniary  arrangements  of  the  Colonial  Government,  as  tbe 
6cility  of  drawing  at  fixed  periods  upon  the  Company  for  the  amouat 
id  tbe  cinnamon  investment  wiU  of  course  be  lost,  unless  the  Com* 
pony  should  become  annual  purchasers  of  the  article  to  any  consi- 
der^e  extent )  neverthdess,  upon  every  calculation  which  I  cm 
form,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  ultimately  most  bene^ 

*  MeBMrandum,-^ht  present  contract  is  for  400,000  lbs.  weight  of 
cinnamon  annually,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  greater  quantity  tiuni  tbt 
original  cinnamon  grooads  are  able  to  produce. 
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ficial  to  Uie  trade  and  revenue  of  the  island,  hj  inducing  a  resort  of 
merchants  to  the  colony,  by  encouraging  an  export,  with  the  cinna- 
mon, of  other  articles  of  island  produce,  and  by  removing  all  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  disposal  of  that  part  of  the  cinnamon  which  exceeds 
the  quantity  required  by  the  Company.  Some  caution,  however, 
will  be  necessary  to  avoid  introducing  into  the  European  market  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  article  than  can  be  consumed,  and  which 
experience  shows  does  not  much  exceed  400,000  lbs.  You  will, 
therefore,  not  encourage  any  immediate  or  unnatural  extension  of 
the  growth  of  this  article ;  time  will  soon  show  whether  the  demand 
for  it  may  not  be  increased,  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  island 
at  any  time  to  make  its  production  fully  adequate  to  any  new  de- 
mand which  the  opening  of  the  trade  may  create. 

While  the  cinnamon  contract  with  the  Company  existed,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  regularly  making  over  to  the  agent  of  the  co- 
lony in  England,  a  quarterly  sum  of  6,^50Z.,  to  meet  those  demands 
which  are  necessarily  made  upon  him  on  account  of  the  island. 
The  cessation  of  these  payments  requires  that  funds  should  be 
otherwise  provided  for  these  demands  ;  and  you  will  be  particularly 
careful  that  those  funds  be  so  placed  at  his  disposal  as  to  supersede 
ihe  necessity  of  any  advances  from  the  Treasury  of  this  country. 

Mt  Lord,  King's  House,  Colombo,  December  27,  1821. 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Lordship*s  despatch.  No. 
6,  of  the  2d  November,  1820,  together  with  its  inclosure  from  the 
Court  of  Directors ;  and  although  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion. 
In  my  despatch  of  the  18th  August,  1820,  (No.  28,)  as  to  tiie  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  the  revenue  of  the  island  by  leaving 
the  cinnamon  to  the  free  disposal  of  the  Government,  still  I  presume 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  Lordship  that  I  should  go  a  little 
more  into  detail  than  I  have  hitherto  done. 

To  recur,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
your  Lordship  will  forgive  me  if  I  express  my  apprehension  that 
your  Lordship  has  fallen  into  a  misconception  with  r^ard  to  ti|e 
offer  of  the  Comnany  to  receive  the  rejected  cinnamon  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  must  observe,  that  the  matter  is  not  put  in  a  very  clear 
point  of  view  by  Mr.  Dart's  letter ;  but  having  reference  to  the 
correspondence  which  took  place  between  this  Government  and  that 
of  Fort  George,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  what  the  Company  consent  to 
receive  is  whatever  surplus  cinnamon,  fit  for  the  European  market, 
that  may  be  coellcted  beyond  the  stipulated  quantity  of  4.50,000 lbs.  i 
but  after  this  superior  sort  of  cinnamon  has  been  culled  out,  there 
always  remains  a  quantity  of  too  inferior  a  description  to  be  sent  to 
Xurope,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  sold  under  bond  not  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H&pe.  Notwithstand- 
•Ing,  however,  the  precautions  taken  by  this  Government  to  prevent 
ihe  rejected  cinnamon  firom  coming  into  competition  with  the  Com- 
pany's investment  in  the  European  market,  yet,  as  Mr.  Dart  appre- 
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bends,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  portion  of  it  at  least 
finds  its  way  to  Eurofie,  and  not  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  nor,  indeed, 
as  it  would  seem,  without  the  Company's  sanction ;  for  if  an  account 
given  in  a  newspaper  of  the  Calcutta  imports  and  exports  for  1819 
be  correct,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cinnamon  was  exported  from 
the  above  port  direct  to  Eurofie  ;  this  could,  of  course,  be  no  other 
thnn  the  rejected  cinnamon  from  this  island.  I  have,  unfortunatdy, 
lost  the  newspaper  ('The  St.  James*s  Chronicle')  which  I  allude  to, 
but  the  flEU^t  of  the  export  can,  I  presume,  be  readily  ascertained  at 
the  India  House. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  whence  Mr.  Dart  has  taken  his  data  of 
the  quantity  of  cinnamon  procured  in  the  Kandyan  country,  and  of 
the  surplus  tendered  to  the  Company  beyond  the  stipulated  quantity 
«>f  450,000  lbs.  in  the  year  1819;  but  in  order  that  your  Lordship 
may  have  one  clear  and  compressed  view  of  the  state  of  the  case,  I 
inclose,  a  return,  showing  the  quantity  furnished  to  the  Company 
during  the  last  six  years,  together  with  the  excess  or  deficiency  ia 
eMch  year ;  by  which  your  Lordship  will  perceive,  that  in  the  agffre* 
gate  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  stipulated  quantity  cif  45O,O0Olb8. 
per  annum,  amounting  to  120,S0Slbs. ;  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
necessity  of  any  immediate  apprehension  of  our  overstocking  the 
European  ma  ket.  I  inclose  also  a  return  of  the  rejected  dnna*. 
mon  sold  each  year  under  bond  to  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.  of 
Calcutta. 

1  have  but  a  few  remarks  to  make  as  to  the  power  and  policy  of  thit 
Giivernment  to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  spice  in  questioD. 
'1  he  culture  is  completely  within  the  control  of  the  Government,  as 
every  tree  in  the  island,  whether  growing  wild,  or  in  private  ground«> 
or  in  the  preserved  gardens,  equally  belongs  to  it ;  so  that,  if  it  be* 
c  ime  an  object  to  eradicate  it  partially  or  in  toio,  it  is  perfectly  fea- 
sible, and  within  the  imshackled  power  of  the  Government  to  do  so ; 
Imt  seeing  the  difiieulty  that  has  almost  always  existed  of  collecting 
ttie  quantum  for  which  the  Company  formerly  stipulated,  viz., 
400,000]b8.,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  increase  the  culture,  and 
between  5,000/.  and  6,000/.  sterling  is  expended  annually  in  extend* 
ing  and  im|/ roving  the  preserved  gardens ;  notwithstanding  which, 
1  apprehend,  that  without  the  coDections  firom  the  Kandyan  country, 
the  island  could  not,  on  an  average,  produce  400,OOOlb6.  a-year* 
1  scarcely  need  observe,  that  although  the  destruction  might  be  at 
ra|>id  as  could  be  desired,  yet  that  the  cultivation  must  be  slow  ani 
4>rogrersive. 

As  to  the  policy  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  in  the 
iiiiirket,  1  cannot  help,  in  the  first  place,  remarking,  that  the  Bait 
liidia  Company  seem  to  be  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Dutch  policy,  viz.,  that  of  limiting  the  European  supply,  under  an  ioH 
pressiuu  that  tl*e  market  will  bear  only  a  certain  limited  quantity.  No- 
thing apiHrar^  to  me  to  be  more  erroneous :  if  cinnamon  were  a  luxurjr 
ot  such  a  nature,  that  to  depredate  the  pecuniary  value  of  k  would 
lower  it  in  the  estimatioD  of  ccmaumers,  the  Dutch  poUcy  would  be 
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good ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  lliat 
whatever  the  price  may  be,  it  will  always  be  equally  sought  after. 
I  must  be  permitted  to  assume,  that  cinnamon  differs  not  from  tea, 
or  coffee,  or  wine,  in  its  marketable  nature  -,  that  is,  the  lower  the 
price,  the  greater  the  number  of  consumers  :  the  effect,  then,  <^ 
keeping  up  the  price  by  limiting  the  quantity,  is  to  confine  the  con- 
sumption to  a  certain  number  of  persons.  There  can  be  no  advan* 
tage  in  this ;  the  only  event  to  be  guarded  against,  whether  by  the 
B^  Company  as  contractors,  or  this  island  as  the  cultivator,  and 
supposing  no  contract  to  exist,  is,  that  the  increased  quantity 
brought  into  the  market  does  not  k>wer  the  price  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  the  general  profit  less  than  it  was  upon  the  smaller 
quantity. 

The  consumption  of  this  sort  of  spice  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
quantity  of  cinnamon  exported  firom  this  island  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  for.  if  your  Lordship  would  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  account  <^ 
1^  East  India  and  China  imports  and  exports  for  the  seven  years 
ending  5th  January  last,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  Parliament  on  the 
iOch  July,  1890,  and  2d  April,  1821,  you  will  perceive  that>  during 
these  seven  years,  an  average  of  no  less  than  382,673  lbs.  of  cassia 
lign^  was  imported  each  year  into  Great  Britain.  This  spice  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  inferior  sort  of  cinnamon,  and  is,  as 
fiur  as  I  am  acquainted,  used  in  no  other  way  than  as  cinnamon. 
If  the  price  quoted  in  the  return  of  imports  and  exports, .  just  al- 
luded to,  be  correct,  none  of  this  cassia  lignea  can  be  the  rejected 
cinnamon  of  this  island,  as  the  price  therein  stated  is  Is.  6d,  a 
pound,  whereas  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.  pay  us  2s.  lOd.  per  pound 
for  the  rejected  cinnamon ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  cinnamon  im- 
ported Inte  Great  Britain  by  the  free  traders,  I  cannot  ima^e 
where  it  has  been  procured,  if  it  is  not  our  rejected  cinnamon.  The 
average  quantities  imported  during  each  year  of  the  last  seven  is 
I4,909lbs.  i  but  if  two  years  are  ejected,  viz.,  1817  ^^  1818,  the 
average  of  the  remaining  five  will  be  2,893  lbs. ;  in  either  case,  the 
quantity  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  market. 
*  It  is  unnecessary,  I  presume,  for  me  here  to  repeat  my  objection 
^0  a  renewal  of  the  contract  with  the  Company ;  but  if  any  thti^ 
Amber  were  required  to  prove  to  your  Lordship  the  advantage  thait 
.woukl  accrue  to  the  island  by  a  discontinuance  of  the  contract,  I 
WKmld  beg  to  refer  your  Lordship  to  Mr.  Grant's  statement  of  the 
ffofits  and  loss  on  the  East  India  Company's  trade,  laid  before  die 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  commerce  with  the  East 
Indies  and  China ;  by  which  your  JLordship  wUl  perceive,  that  die 
average  profit  on  cinnamon  (and,  of  course,  die  Ceylon  cinnamon,  for 
1  know  of  no  other  that  they  purchase)  is  no  less  a  sum  thaa 
J^fiOOl.  a-year  for  the  last  ten  years. — ^I  have  the  honour  to 

(Signed)        £.  Barnes. 
Tiff  n^i  ii0i$.  Emi  Batkur^,  K.G. 
4v.  4«.  ^c. 
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Si€temeni  qf  Cinnamon  Mpjped  in  Ceylon  far  the  Honourable  East  India 
Con^imny,  ehtee  ike  ksi  Vonir&ct  in  1816|  Mndo/tke  Escese  and  D^ 
eiency  in  eaek  Year  on  Ike  Quaniiiy  stipulated  to  be  annmalfy  delivered  § 
ftig.,  450,000M#. 


Of  the  cutting  of  1815,  shipped  in  1816,  Us.393,2m 
Ditto     .     1816         .  1817         466,670 

Ditto     .      1817         -  1818         526,845 

Ditto     -     1818        .  1819         323,1021 

Ditto     -     1819         .  1820         376,660 

Ditto     -     1820         -         1821         493,302i 


Total    .    £r^.2,679,697J 


Deficient    ...    Lbs. 


(Signed)        Obo.  Lusignom,  Dep.  Sec.  to  Gov, 


Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Cinnamon  which,  being  refected  as  too  coarse 
fsT  the  East  India  Company's  Investment,  has  been  sold  to  Messrs,  Pai» 
mer  and  Co,,  for  Consuwtption  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Mope. 

Cat  in  1815,  sold  in  1816 Zr&#.248,785| 

.     1816       •      1817 130,276 

.     1817       -       1818 107,2951 

-  1818       .       1819 79,535i 

-  1819       .       1820 175,505 

.     1820       .       1821 200,995 

Total 1^.942,3921 

(Signed)        Gbo.  Lusionon,  Dep.  Sec.  to  Gov, 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lord  Bathursi  to  Sir  E.  Barnes,  dated 
Downing'Street,  JtUy  ^6, 1823. 

The  result  of  the  first  public  sales  of  cinnamon  has  certainly  not 
fiftvoured  the  expectation  of  a  material  absorptitm  of  that  spice  by 
the  ordinary  cluuinels  of  trade.  But  although  every  care  had  been 
taken  to  promulgate  the  expiration  of  the  contract  wiUi  the  East  India 
Company^  I  slu^ld  scarcely  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  commer* 
dal  worM  would  be  ifully  excited  to  the  opening  thus  afforded  to 
speculation  and  enterprise,  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  spice 
shall  have  been  publicly  diposed  of  in  this  country.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  have  only  to  recommend  that  you  will  encourage  a  perse- 
vering adherence  to  the  measures  which  have  been  successively 
adopted  with  die  view  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  cinnamon  | 
and  you  will  not  fiul  to  carry  into  execution  the  most  desirable  ar- 
langements  for  sepding  it  home  in  the  best  condition;  for  although 

OHemuJHerM,rht.  19  d-L  ' 
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1  have  DO  reason  for  seriously  apprehending  that  the  demand  for 
ihat  article  has  much  relaxed,  yet  there  is  nothing  which  would 
more  certainly  produce  that  effect  than  to  send  spice  of  a  dete* 
Tiorated  quality  into  the  market. 

SiRy  Downing^treet,  December  2, 1823. 

I  deem  it  necessary  that  you  should  be.  informed  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  pursued  with  a  view  to  the  disposal  of  the  cinnamon 
which  has  recently  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment ^  and  I  do  myself  the  honour,  therefore,  of  transmitting  for  your 
information  copies  of  two  Reports  addressed  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
ooners  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr.  Howard,  the  person  to  whom  the 
management  of  this  business  has  been  speciously  intrusted  by  their 
Lordships. 

By  Mr.  Howard's  Reports  you  will  perceive,  that  the  price 
ohtained  for  the  first  parcel  of  that  article,  consisting  of  800  ba^, 
has,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  imder  which  it  was  brought 
into  the  market,  exceeded,  by  Is.  1^.  per  lb.,  the  average  price 
.  anticipated  by  Sir  James  Campbell  as  that  which  the  Government 
would  obtain  for  it ;  and  is  about  2«.  l|d.  per  lb.  more  than  the 
East  India  Company  contracted  to  allow  during  the  continuance  of 
their  monopoly. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Howard,  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  recourse  to  the  London  market  exclusively  for  the  sale  of 
all  future  supplies  of  that  article ;  and  he  has  also  recommended 
the  expediency  of  limiting  the  production  to  a  quantity  rather  under 
than  above  the  estimated  consumption  of  404,000  lbs. 

It  it  not  my  intention,  however,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a  dis* 
cussion  of  these  very  important  points.  On  reference  to  some  of 
my  former  despatches,  you  will  be  fuUy  informed  of  the  views 
which  I  have  already  taken  of  this  question;  and  nothing  has 
occurred  since  to  induce  me  to  alter  the  opinions  which  I  have  at 
those  different  times  entertained,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  imposing 
any  restrictions  upon  the  production  of  that  valuable  article  of 
export,  until  the  effects  of  a  free  trade  upon  its  consumption  have 
been  most  folly  ascertained. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  E.  Barnes.  (Signed)         Bathvbst. 

Sim,  Treasury  Chambers,  November  11,  1823. 

Having  laid  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
Treasury  a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard,  of  the  39th  ult,  respecting  the 
sale  of  a  parcel  of  cinnamon  recently  sent  home  by  the  Ceylon 
Government,  I  have  it  in  command  to  transmit  the  same  to  you, 
together  wiUi  its  enclosures,  and  to  request  that  you  will  move 
Earl  Bathurst  to  fovour  my  Lords  with  his  sentiments  upon  the 
subjects — I  am,  Sir^  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  fF.  Harton,  Esq*,  4c  (Signed)      S«  B.  Lvssixgton. 
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Sir,  Hyc'e  Park  Corner^  October  29»  1823. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Trea^^ury  having 
been  pleased  by  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  July  last,  to  place  vmdei 
my  care  and  management  the  disposal  of  1,900  bales  of  cinnamoo, 
recently  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Ceylon  Government,  I  have  the 
honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  their  Lordships^ 
a  catalogue  of  the  first  parcel  of  it,  consisting  of  800  bales,  put  up 
to  public  auction  on  the  17th  instant. 

This  being  an  intermediate  sale  between  one  of  1,480  bales  by  the 
East  India  Company  on  the  1 1th  August  last,  (of  which  500  bales 
remained  unsold,)  and  another  to  the  same  extent  for  the  iOth  of 
'November  next,  it  cannot  be  contemplated  otherwise  than  as  takidg 
'place  under  rather  unfavourable  circumstances;  these  considereo^ 
the  result  of  the  sale  may,  I  presume,  be  locked  upon  as  very 
satisfactory. 

Of  the  first  quality,  396  bales  were  sold  at  prices  from  6s.  7d,  to 
to  6s,  9c/.  per  lb.  averaging  6s,  7\d, ;  and  the  whole  of  the  second 
quality,  consisting  of  ^00  bales,  went  off  very  briskly  at  5<.  lOd. 
to  6s,  ^d,  per  lb.,  averaging  6s,  per  lb. 

In  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  this 
imrcel  of  cinnamon,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  adopt  the  same  tax  or 
upset  price  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  11th  of 
August  last.  As  compared  with  that  sale,  the  first  quality  suffered 
a  depreciation  of  price  ;  but  the  second  fully,  equalled  it ;  and  ^le 
whole  exhibited  a  result  which  exceeded  mine,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral  expectation,  both  in  regard  to  prices  and  the  quantity  sold. 

I  must  here  remark,  that  the  cinnamon  per  Duke  of  Bedford,  al- 
though of  fine  quality  originally,  was  somewhat  deteriorated  on  its 
voyage  home  from  the  damp  state  of  the  ship.  This  probably  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  having  sometime  previously  to  its 
shipment  discharged  a  cargo  of  salt.     It  was  found,  at  any  rate,  on 

'4>|>ening  the  bales,  that  the  cinnamon  was  pervaded  with  a  species 
of  mildew,  and  it  required  uncommon  care  and  diligence  to  brings 
it  into  proper  condition.     I  do  not  consider  blame  attachaUe  in  any 

.  quarter  on  account  of  this  fact,  but  it  should  operate  as  a  cautiOD 

.  to  those  intrusted  with  the  shipment  of  so  delicate  an  article. 

1  feel  much  difficulty  in  submitting  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 

'  spects  for  this  important  article,  during  the  continuance  of  sudi  a 
fibwerful  competition  as  it  will  have  to  contend  with  while  the  East 
India  Company's  stock,  consisting  of  6,800  bales,  remains  in  iSbtt 

'market;  their  operations  must  in  a  great  measure  govern  the 
prices  ;  and  the  result  of  the  ensuing  sale  in  November  next  wUl 
enable  me  to  see  my  way  more  clearly  than  I  do  at  present. 

It  appears  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  cinnamon  for 

'seven  years,  ending  with  the  year  1815,  is  about  355,000  lbs.,  and 
fiir  the  sut^equent  seven  years,  ending  with  the  year  1823,  about 
404,OODlbs. ;  the  prices  varying  during  these  two  periods  from  4s.  7d. 

2  L  2 
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to  I6s.  Sd.  per  lb.  (vide  tbe  Abstract  berewitb  enclosed  $)  and  •• 
the  consumption  of  this  article  has  been  no  wise  affected  by  the 
difference  in  tbe  prices,  tbe  inference  may  be  fairly  drawn,  tlMit  it 
requires  only  particular  management  to  obtain  for  tbe  future  some* 
thing  approaching  to  the  maximum  prices  exhibited  by  the  Bast 
India  Company's  sales  ^  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  arrange* 
ments  for  effecting  this  object  can  be  entered  into  until  the  Com- 
pany's stock  shall  have  been  got  rid  of. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  adequate  reasons  ever  existed  to  in- 
duce the  Company  to  vary  the  tax  or  upset  price  from  time  to  tinn^ 
as  has  been  done.  The  measure  seems  rather  to  have  had  its  ori* 
gin  in  a  want ,  of  firmness,  and  also  of  information  as  to  the  true 
state  of  the  market,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  existing 
orders  for  shipment  to  the  Continent.  Had  the  tax  been  originally 
fixed  at  lOs.  per  lb.,  occasional  murmuring  might  have  been  heard 
amongst  the  buyers,  and  backwardness  in  bidding  nt  some  of  the 
sales;  but  this  would  only  have  been  a  temporary  feeling,  and 
sales  to  the  same  extent  would  have  ultimately  been  effected.  Cin* 
namon  b  wanted  for  tbe  supply  of  a  regular  demand,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  actual  consumers  benefit  very  little  from  the  lowness 
of  the  prices  here  ;  the  foreign  merchants  in  such  cases  reap  the 
the  bulk  of  the  profits. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  feel  confident  in  assuming,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Company's  stock  is  exhausted,  that  19«.  to  I5«.  per  lb. 
may  be  as  readily  obtained  for  it  as  any  lower  rate  ;  and  I  take  the 
liberty  to  submit,  that  to  obtain  this  ultimate  and  desirable  result^ 
there  is  only  wanting,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper  management  here, 
and  a  firm  and  uniform  line  of  conduct  on  tbe  part  St  the  Ceylon 
Government  in  regard  to  some  main  points  5  namely^ 

To  retain  the  entire  control  over  it. 

To  have  recourse  to  the  London  market  exclusively  for  its  sale. 

To  limit  the  production  to  a  quantity  rather  under  than  above  tha 
estimate  d  annual  consumption  of  404,000  lbs. 

It  wouM  be  desirable,  also,  to  have  the  bales  marked  with  the 
red  letters  which  have  always  hitherto  indicated  the  different  loeall- 
ties  of  growth.  The  late  parcel  being  without  such  marks,  affbrdad 
a  pretence  for  some  expressions  of  dissatisfactbn  amongst  tbe 
buyers  $  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  had  an  unliivourable  influenoe 
on  the  sale.  This  prejudice  might  be  overcome  by  time,  but  still  it 
would  be  better  that  the  bales  were  so  marked,  as  these  lettefs 
give  a  &cility  to  assorting  and  arranging  the  different  qualities  fsr 
show. 

The  blaek  pepper  put  on  board  with  the  cinnamon  as  donwe^ 
sold  from  5|d.  to  5|if.  per  lb.,  being  from  f  to  ^  per  lb.  above  the 
previous  prices  of  the  day  for  similar  qualities.— I  have  the  hoaoar 
to  be,  lie. 

G^urge  Hwrrwm,  Bgq.  (Signed)         W.  Howambu 
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JiUntei  ^the  StiUi  of  Chmamon  bif  the  Eo$$  ImKo  Company  i  /Irom  1809 
to  1822,  incluihe. 


BalM 
Sold. 

Tlucor 

Prtoeioflint 
Qoalitsr. 

Of 

Second. 

or 

Third. 

MaidiSde,1809... 
Sept  Sate,    do.    .. 

2,590 
2,275 

#.    d, 

per  lb. 

6    0 

6    6 

6  6 

7  6 

8  0 
10    0 

10    0 

10    0 

10    0 

t.  d.       s.  d. 

6  5  a'   6   8 

7  5—8   3 

8  6—89 
8    6—89 

8  6—88 

8  2—84 

7   7—78 
7   4—80 

9  9  —  10  0 

1110  —  16   2 
13   5  —  14    0 

12  7  —  13   3 

13  0  —  13   9 

10  2  —  10   5 
1010—11    4 

11  4  —  11    6 

1111  —  1210 

12  9  —  13    1 
12    6—13    1 

14  0  —  16   3 

t,  d.       9.  d, 

5  8  a'  5  10 

7  5—78 

8  1—83 
7   6—  710 

7   7—78 
7   1—74 

7   1—72 

6  7—  611 

9  7—  910 

14    7  —  15   2 
1011  —  11   3 

1111  —  12  5 
12   6—1210 

911  —  10   1 
10    5  — 1011 
10    5  —  1010 

10  6  —  11    1 

10  8—11    1 

11  1  —  11   8 

12  6—1311 

t.  d.         9.    d. 

none, 
none. 

4,865 

M.Sate,  1810 

&     do.    do. 

2,049 
1,446 

4  10  a'   6  2 

7   1—75 

3,495 

M.Sate,  1811 

&    do.    do. 

1,234 
1,705 

5  0-52 
3   9—  511 

2,939 

M.8ate,181t 

&    do.    do. 

1,764 
2,096 

6  5-68 
nonei 

3.800 

M.8ate,1813 

S.    do.    do. 

none. 
2,250 

8  6-87 

M.  Sale,  1814 

S.    do.    do 

2,300 
1,905 

10  3  — 10  8 
7  10—  8   9 

4,20 

M.  Sate,  1815 

a    do.    do 

1,704 
1,659 

9  9  —  11   1 
11   0—12   6 

3,36.1 

M.Sate,  1816...... 

8.     do.    do 

2d   do.    do 

1,818 
1,200 
1,150 

9   9  —  10   0 
none, 
none.    - 

4,168 

M.  Sale,  1817 

2d    do.     do 

8.     do.     do 

2d    do.      do 

1.140 
1,L0 
l,i70 
1,370 

4,850 

none. 

none. 

none. 

11   0  —  12^  7 

Each 


Bale  weighs  about  100  lbs. 
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SALES. 

Bales 
Sold. 

Tax  or 
Upset 
Price. 

Prices  oi  F\rat 
Quality. 

Of 

Second. 

Of 

Third. 

MaidiSale,  1818  .. 

2d    do.     do 

Sept.  Sale,  do 

2d    do.     do 

1,370 
1,382 
1,.500 
1,446 

*.  d 
per  lb 
10    0 

10    0 
'90 

8    0 
7    0 

e'o 

7    0 
.r.. .. 

f.      d.        9,     d 

13   9  a'  14   2 
13   6  —  1311 
11   5—12   0 
11   4  —  11    9 

10   1  —  10   4 

10    1  —  ..  .. 

9    1—93 

9    1—93 

8    1—87 
8    1—83 
8    1—86 
8    1—83 

7   2—77 
7    1—76 

6  1—67 
711—  810 

7  1—79 
7    1—75 
7    1—72 
7    1—74 

T.    d,       9.    d. 

11    7—12    2 
10   3-10   8 
910  —  10  10 
9   8  —  10  11 

9    1    

9    1    

8    1   

8    1    

7    1—75 
7    1—74 
7    1—  .... 
7    1—72 

6   1—   6   S 
6    1—66 

5  1—52 

6  1—67 

6    1    

6    1  

5    7 

5     7  

^,     d       9,    4k 

9   9  —  11    5 

none. 

nooe. 
710—    711 

5,698 

M.  Sale,  1819 

8d    do.    do. 

S.    do.    do 

2d    do.     do 

973 
240 
904 
399 

7   7—   7  10 

none. 
7    1—72 

none. 

2,516 

if.  Sale,  1820 

Sd    do.    do 

S.    do.    do 

2d    do.    do 

1,290 

1,442 

588 

339 

6   3—65 
6    1—   6  .3 
6    1    . 

6    1 

3,659 

M.Sa]e,  1821. 

id    do.    do 

S.     do.    do 

2d    do.    do 

1,199 
969 
774 

1.125 

5   3—58 
5    3—57 

none. 
5    1—55 

4,067 

M.  Sale,  1822 

2d    do.    do 

S.    do.    do 

2d    do.    do 

1,183 
884 
651 
628 

5    1—60 
5    1—   5  .2 
4    7—49 
4    7—   411 

3,346 

Sib,  TreasuryCtMinbert,  iSthNoTember,  isss. 

Hariog  laid  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  hisMnie^ty't*  Treasury,  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Howard,  dated  the  12th  inst.,  enclosing  a  catalogue  of  tlie  priciw  uf  the 
East  India  Company's  sale  of  cinnamon  on  the  10th  inst.,  I  heren'ith  transmit  the 
•■me  to  you  for  the  information  of  Earl  Bathurst    I  am,  &c. 

R,  W,  Morton,  Es^,  ^c,  (Signed)        J.  C.  HbhrjEj*. 

Sir,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  18th  November.  I  SrS. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  1  have  now  the  honour  to  com- 
municate to  yon,  for  the  information  of  the  LordK  Conimiasionerii  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury,  the  result  of  the  East  India  CompanyV  sale  on  the  10th  .OHt., 
and  to  transmit  herewith  a  catalogue  of  the  prices.     The  sale  consisted  of— 
1st  Quality,  Bales  SM    .    Tucperlb.  69.  6d.  of  whicb  were  sold,  J7S;  withdrawn  9.7 

Sd     do.    .    .    .    585    .    .    do.  59.  Od 171  do.    .    4U 

Sd     do.    .    .    .    S56    .    .    do.         49.  6d,  ., ss.i  do.    .    iso. 

MOO  570  911 

Of  the  first  quality,  only  one  lot  was  sold  so  high  as  6s.  Sd.  pi  r  lb.  Of  the 
second  quality,  114  bales,  per  ship  yiibion^  were  in  fwct  first  quality,  and  at  a 
former  sale  put  up  as  such,  and  yet  the  whole  sold,  of  tliin  deHcription,  averaged^ 
only  about  5f.  Sd.,  or  Ad.  nearly  under  that  quality  of  the  Govemmeni  cinnanioo 
sold  the  17th  ult.  I  submit,  therefore,  whether  the  result  of  the  C«im|iany's  tmle^ 
as  here  stated,  does  not  fairlv  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  former  can  benefi- 
cially compete  with  it;  and  1  preitume  to  indulge  a  hope  that  a  s^ile  wliich  C  hnve 
fixed  for  January  next  will  fully  realise  my  expectation.**  on  this  h^'aii.  1  have,  ike. 
Georgt  Harri9on,  E9q.  (Signed)       W.  i  ohakd. 
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On  tbk  Political  Aspbct  of  Affaibs  in  Eoropk. 

rnie  faDowiagable  and  inteivsting  Article,  whidi  we  fliMt  in  tte  Franch  paper  *  Le  Globe,* 
it  BO  eaperior  in  penetration,  earnestness,  and  sound  principles,  to  the  P61itical  Artidea 
Which  we  find  in  the  English  Joumals  of  the  daf,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tncdDiUaa 
to  translato  it  for  oar  pages ;  in  the  assurance,  that  there  aie  many  of  the  Hiore  latai- 
leetual  among  oar  English,  as  well  as  Indian  readers,  to  whom  it  will  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable.—Ed.] 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  seldom  treat.  We  are  aware, 
however,  that  in  abstaining  from  it,  we  are  not  responding  to  the 
public  feeling  of  the  times.  If,  during  the  first  years  of  the  resto* 
ration,  the  affairs  of  France  absorbed  all  the  attention  of  the  French ; 
if  the  picture  of  Europe  had  become  indifferent  to  us  since  we 
could  learn  nothing  of  her,  except  that  she  weighed  us  down  like 
a  dense  and  heavy  mass  ;  yet,  subsequent  to  the  events  which  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  clouds  have  appeared  to 
diversify  the  face  of  the  political  chart, — ^^new  circumstances  have 
arisen,  new  questions  have  been  started,  which  call  for  conisidera* 
tion  and  examination.  At  the  present  moment,  especially,  national 
curiosity  and  attention  are  drawn  towards  an  extensive  theatre, — 
Portugal,  the  Morea,  and  Turkey,  by  turn,  attract,  and  fix  them ; 
and  it  requires  a  firm  resolution  to  speak  only  of  what  we  know, — to 
resist  the  temptation  of  bringing  these  names  before  the  public,— 
and  communicating  to  them  the  numerous  and  varied  impressions 
to  which  the  successive  scenes  of  the  tragic  drama,  of  which  we  are 
the  witnesses,  give  birth.  But  the  respect  which  we  bear  to  truth, 
and  the  conscientious  wish  to  hazard  nothing,  has  frequently  closed 
our  lips ;  and  the  more  complicated  and  aggravated  these  circum- 
stances become,  the  less  are  we  inclined  to  venture,  on  the  fcdth  of 
appearances,  on  conjectures  and  predictions. 

In  this  respect,  the  other  Journals  possess  an  advantage  over  U8« 
In  the  first  place,  they  give  the  news  of  each  day,  and,  consequently, 
ore  enabled  to  satisfy  the  most  intense  curiosity.  If  they  annex  any 
comments  to  these  news,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  clear 
and  plausible ;  but  that  is  all.  No  one  expects  to  find  solidity  and 
accuracy  in  their  reflt^tions,  which  cannot  form  a  part  of  daily 
writings.  It  is  well  understood  that  they  are  always  hypothetical, 
and  that  their  justice  is  always  relative  to  the  data  of  the  facts 
which  suggested  them.  Now,  these  data  are  the  simple  news,  for 
-which  no  one  is  responsible,  and  on  which  no  one  places  any  reli- 
ance }  they  are  the  on»dxi$  of  the  universe.  Besides,  written  with 
An  indispensable  precipitation,  the  pages  of  each  day  may  bazlurd 
much,  and  have  a  right  to  speak  lightly.  They  possess  all  Ae 
vivacity,  all  the  attraction,  and  all  the  irresponsibility  of  con- 
versation. 


Exempt  from  the  same  obligations,  we  cannot  enjoy  the  i 
privil^e.    As  we  speak  less  frequently,  we  are  bound  to  speak 
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mofe  serioosly.  Having  a  longer  time  for  consideration^  greater 
matority  is  expected  from  us :  it  is  just,  and  we  do  not  dirink 
from  the  duty  imposed  on  us.  If  to  any  thing  we  can  attribute  a 
success  which  has  iar  exceeded  our  expectations,  it  is  to  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  have  always  treated  grave  subjects :  it 
has  been  our  constant  care  to  prove,  at  all  times,  that  our  opinions 
have  been  founded  on  conviction,  and  that  our  conviction  has 
arisen  from  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  When,  therefore,  a  ques* 
tion  of  importance  occupies  a  place  in  these  pages,  it  is  wdl  under- 
stood between  the  puUic  and  ourselves,  that  it  will  tiot  escape  us, 
and  that  we  engage  ourselves  to  support  it  to  the  end,  and  to  follow 
it  out  in  an  its  consequences.  It  imposes  on  us  the  honourable 
obligation  of  being  always  consistent,  and  of  supporting  our  opinion 
fiuthfolly,  but  without  prejudice.  We  should  fall  (ar  beneath  the 
greater  number  of  other  Journals,  if,  on  the  ^th  of  hazarded  asser- 
tions and  successive  contradictions,  we  took  the  liberties  which  are 
justly  accorded  to  them. 

Our  part,  therefore,  becomes  particuhurly  difficult  to  fill,  wh^i 
fordgn  affiurs  are  to  be  considered.  They  are  generally  little  known, 
and  badly  understood ;  the  means  are  frequently  wanting  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  them,  and  consequently  of  cooiprehending  them 
wdl.  Interior  policy  it  is  easy  to  discuss  with  some  knowledge, 
and  without  too  much  presumption;  in  a  country  especially  where 
the  liberty  of  the  press  exists,  every  thing  is  op.n.  This  precious 
liberty  is  to  the*  Government  the  glass-house  of  the  philosopher. 
All  the  focts  being  public,  there  is  no  national  question  which  is  not 
resolvable  by  reason.  What,  in  fact,  is  necessary  to  reaMO,  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  them  ?  A  knowledge  of  legislation  ?  It 
is  to  be  found  in  books.  A  knowledge  of  public  interests  >  To  at- 
tain that,  it  is  sufficient  to  see  and  to  hear,  to  observe  and  to  listen, 
to  live,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  to  breathe  the  air  of 
the  country,  to  know  what  is  necessary  to  it. 

The  affairs  of  France  are  not  now  envelofied  in  niystery  ;  those, 
therefore,  who  have  chosen  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  have  been  obliged 
to  disguise  them  by  constraint,  and  to  confuse  them  by  artifice. 
They  have  misrepresented  them  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  un- 
derstood ;  but  for  him  who  has  no  interest  in  seeing  folsely,  and 
knowing  little,  every  thing  is  open,  every  thing  may  be  known. 
France  is  written  in  large  characters  before  our  eyes. 

What  a  science,  on  the  contrary,  is  foreign  affairs  !  What  an  in- 
tricate and  thorny  science,  or,  rather,  what  an  insurmountable 
science!  On  what  bi^is  can  a  judgment  of  them  be  founded? 
How  can  the  facts  be  collected,  and  their  authority  proved  ?  Cor- 
respondence is  wanting  or  is  deceptive.  Almor^t  all  the  Europeiin 
journals  are  under  a  censorship ;  that  is  to  say,  slaves,  violent  or 
folse.  Books  are  scarce  j  always  incomplete  and  tardy.  No  docu- 
ments are  to  be  had  but  those  which  are  become  old  by  the  time 
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they  are  obtained.  How  is^  it  possible  to  become  acquainted  witb 
the  wants  and  resources  of  a. country  without  haFing  studied  it  oa 
the  spot  ?  How  can  the  opinion  even  of  a  people  be  understood 
without  having  resided  amongst  them  ?  It  is  more  especially  the 
interior  of  the  Government  which  is  impenetrable.  The  courts  and 
the  cabinet  are  placed  in  a  sphere  from  which  writers  are  excluded ; 
and  the  composition  of  cabinets  and  courts  is  of  far  different  im- 
portance, as  regards  questions  of  inter-national  policy,  and  the 
domestic  affairs  of  each  nation,  it  is  in  negociations,  in  the  affiurs  • 
of  peace  and  war,  that  characters,  personal  talents,  inclinatioQS>. 
habits,  and  caprices,  acquire  an  influence,  which  publicity  tends,  in 
constitutional  states,  to  diminish.  And,  alx>ve  ail  this,  the  events 
even  which  are  passing  in  the  face  of  day,  such  as  alliances,  marches^ 
battles,  &c.,  cannot  be  appreciated  at  a  distance,  and  require  time 
to  assume  their  true  physiogonomy. 

It  is  on  this  account,  therefore,  that  on  such  subjects  it  appears 
to  us  imprudent  to  form,  and  still  more  so  to  publish,  mere  conjec- 
tures. We  cannot  but  admire,  without  imitating,  the  boldness  of 
the  oracles  of  certain  journals.  Happily  for  the  honour  of  the  pres8> 
ministers  and  their  masters  ileceive  themselves  quite  as  much  as  the 
journalists ;  it  frequently,  indeed,  happens  that  they  are  longer  and 
more  stupidly  dupes,  with  their  fabe  lights  and  illusory  correspon- 
dence, than  the  public  with  its  ignorance.  Have  we  not  seen  the* 
four  greatest  Cabinets  of  Europe  persist  in  believing  that  the  Otto^ 
man  Porte  would  3ield  to  diplomatic  notes  on  the  Greek  question, 
long  after  the  good  sense  of  the  people  had  foreseen  the  impossi- 
bility of  such  an  event  ?  And  have  not  Austria  and  England,  in  con** 
cert,  obsUnately  maintained,  that  Don  Miguel  would  conduct  himself 
moderately,  and  even  in  some  degree  constitutionally,  in  Portugal, 
although  there  was  not  a  coffee-house  in  France,  the  billiard  and 
domino  players  of  which  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  predict  the  con- 
trary i — and  the  contrary  has  been  the  case.  Kings  and  peof^ 
ministers  and  journalists,  a  day  will  arrive  in  which  we  shall  less 
easily  fall  into  these  errors  !  It  will  be  when  universal  publicity 
shall  have  commenced,  when  the  happy  era  of  liberal  Governments 
shall  have  arrived  for  all  Europe ;  but,  until  then,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  ignorant  of  much,  frequently  to  misunderstand,  and 
rarely  to  foresee. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  after  a  declaration  which  at  least  gives 
proof  of  our  sincerity,  we  shall  no  longer  hesitate  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  towards  the  interesting  aspect  which  Europe 
at  this  moment  presents,  and  to  propose  some  of  those  ques- 
tions which  the  great  events  that  are  now  happening  cannot  fail  to 
resolve. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  situation  ns  a  very  serious  one 
for  France  as  wdl  as  tlie  rest  of  Europe }  and  it  has  become  so  in 
a  manner  quite  unforeseen,  and  from  a  circumstance,  on  the  result 
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di  yfhkAk,  the  sagacity  of  all,  of  the  ignonnt  as  ¥reU  as  the  wtse, 
has  been  fouod  to  be  at  iaxdt  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  iie 
tcfet  to  the  war  with  Turkey.  Before  its  commencement,  the  pro- 
ject inspired  very  different  sentiments :  by  one  party^  it  was  ardently 
desired^  by  the  other,  equally  dreaded.  But  a  point  on  which  aQ 
opinions  seemed  to  coincide,  was  its  success.  Every  one  pronounced 
it  infeUiUe  $  they  differed  only  as  to  the  d^pree :  we  have  heard  the 
opinions  of  experienced  generals  and  clever  diplomatists, — they  weie 
uanimous.  As  for  the  public,  we  must  make  some  allowance  for 
ilshavinff  anticipated  victory ; — an  honourable  prejudice  in  fovoar  of 
Ae  Qreek  cause,  made  it  despise  Turkey.  For  some  years  past  we 
have  heard  of  nothing  but  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  this 
empire.  On  another  side,  our  ears  have  been  assailed  with  the 
gigantic  power  of  the  Russians.  During  the  life  a£  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  the  old  Administration  was  constantly  threatening  us 
with  his  innumerable  armies ;  and  we  will  not  name  the  writer  who, 
on  the  slightest  mention  of  liberty,  threw  in  our  face  the  danger  of 
ifritating  eleven  hundred  thousand  Cossacks.  The  contempt^ 
therefore,  was  the  most  natural,  and  is  a  striking  examf^  of  tbo 
danger  of  conjectures  the  most  specious.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
tidien  into  consideration,  that  if  the  Turks  are  badly  governed, 
they  are  pot  the  less  brave,  obstinate,  and  fonatical,  and  that  al* 
though  by  no  means  formidable  in  open  battle,  they  are  heroic  be* 
hind  a  wall.  The  Russian  army  is  doubtlessly  vaUant  and  nume- 
rous ;  but,  in  saying  this,  it  has  been  for^tten  that  the  squares  of 
infontry,  which  have  more  than  once  signalised  themselves  by  a 
.prions  resistance  to  the  most  formidable  of  armies,  are,  neverthe* 
less,  more  famous  for  the  energy  of  their  defence,  than  for  the  im« 
petuosity  of  their  attack.  Besides,  things  which  at  first  appear 
secondary,  but  which  become  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  length- 
ened campaign,  namely,  want  of  provisions  and  diseases,  have  not  been 
taken  into  account.  And  lastly,  there  have  not  been  wanting  re- 
marks, that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  given  no  proofs  of  his  being 
«  skilfol  warrior  i  and  that,  at  the  present  moment,  Russia  does  not 
possess  a  single  general  of  renown.  Prince  Menzikoff  is  the  only 
one  of  any  reputation,  and  a  severe  wound  withdrew  him  from  the 
army  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  To  all  these  causes,  may  be 
added  some  secret  ones ;  and,  if  certain  surmises,  which,  however, 
are  not  founded  on  any  focts,  may  be  relied  on,  Austrian  policy  has 
operated  e£fectively  in  the  councils  of  Russia  3  and  the  will  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  would  have  struggled  vainly  against  the  secret 
influence  of  Prince  Mettemich. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  advantage  does  not  rest  with  the 
Russians.  Whether  this  reverse  has  depressed  or  irritated  the 
courage  and  pride  of  the  Czar  and  his  nation,  we  are  totally  1^0- 
rant.  And  yet  on  this,  perhaps,  depends  the  prolongation  of  the 
war,  or  the  conclusion  of  peace.  How  can  either  the  one  or  the 
other  be  foreseen  with  certainty,  without  being  assured  of  this  first 
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&Lci }  and  how  can  this  first  fact  he  possibly  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  ? 

We  know,  however,  that  either  pressed  by  necessity,  or  carried 
away  by  vexation,  the  Emperor  has,  in  declaring  the  hlodcade  of 
the  Dardanelles,  involved  himself,  and  with  him  the  whole  of 
£urope,  in  a  singularly  complicated  situation. 

We  must  not  here  omit  to  enforce  a  circumstance  which  govtroB 
the  whde  of  this  great  afiair,  and  which  it  is  difliculi  not  to  lose 
sight  of;  that  is,  the  double  part  which  Russia  has  to  perfimn. 
On  one  side,  she  is  making  war  oA  her  own  account,  for  her 
own  private  interests^  and  the  legitimacy  of  which  no  power 
has  disputed,  On  the  other,  and  as  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  tiie 
6th  of  July,  she  is  pursuing,  in  concert  with  two  other  Powcfi, 
ihe  work  c^  the  pacification  of  Greece,  by  means,  amongst  the 
number  of  which  war  has  not  yet  been  counted.  Thus,  warring  in 
her  own  name,  she  is  not  so  as  the  ally  of  France  and  England ;  it 
follows,  consequently,  that  her  part  is  diflferenton  the  Turkish  con- 
tinent, and  in  the  Mediterranean  5  there  she  combats  freely  ;  bcve 
she  annoys,  crosses,  and  repulses  the  Turks ;  but  she  does  not 
proclaim  war.  In  spite  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Morea,  the  *  word*  has  not  yet  been  given. 

England  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  glad  had  the  war  never 
taken  place  at  all.  She  dreads  it  on  account  of  her  commerce  and 
her  influence  in  the  Levant ;  she  dreads  the  aggrandisement  of 
Russia  more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  Power.  Her  only 
motive,  in  ftict,  for  concluding  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  was 
to  prevent  Russia  from  making  war  in  the  Greek  cause. 

Now,  the  very  contrary  of  this  has  happened  :  on  one  side>  Russia 
has  found  means  to  make  war  from  other  motives  than  the  Gredi 
interest ;  and  in  which  she  could  not  be  interrupted,  for,  after  ajf, 
she  is  mistress  of  her  actions,  and  England  has  no  defensive 
alliance  with  Turkey.  And  on  the  other,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turkf , 
relatively  to  the  Greek  question,  has  forced  them  to  relinquish  di- 
plomatic means,  and  to  have  recourse  to  those  which,  if  they  are  not 
really  hostile,  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  so. 

A  descent  on  the  Morea  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  attain 
the  end  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July ;  and  thb  unlucky  treaty 
has  compelled  England  to  consent  to  this  occupation  of  Greece  by 
France,  to  participate  in  it  even,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  an  act 
which  cannot  but  powerfiilly  second  the  Continental  war,  whidi  she 
views  with  so  much  dread.  Thus,  on  all  points,  England  has  beta 
crossed,  drawn  in,  deceived.  She  countenances  a  war  to  which  she 
is  adverse,  and  serves,  against  her  will,  a  Power  which  she  suspects, 
^le  would  wish  to  support  the  Turks  in  Turkey,  and  finds  hetidf 
on  the  eve  of  fighting  in  the  Mediterranean.  One  onlv  refi^^e  re* 
mains  to  her, — it  is  the  distincticm,  rather  a  subtile  one,  between  the 
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two  different  characters  of  Russia.  Thus,  there  is  Russia,  which 
had  only  a  verbal  and  perhaps  a  vague  engagement,  assuming  a 
hostile  character  on  this  side  even  of  the  Dardanelles  ;  and  France, 
with  the  consent  and  support  of  £ngland,  playing  the  game  of 
making  Turkey  declare  war  against  her. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  rage  and  confusion  of  the  British 
Cabinet  at  the  universal  laugh  which  its  numerous  miscalculations 
have  for  some  months  excit^  throughout  Europe :  it  has  accom- 
.plished  nothing  that  it  wished  ;  and  it  is  compelled  to  do  even  that 
-which  is  against  its  inclination.  It  does  not,  in  a  single  point,  shine 
-forth  with  decision,  greatness,  and  power,  if  the  accomplishment 
rof  the  treaty  brings  with  it  any  glory,  that  glory  will  not  be  to  £ng- 
.land  $  and  yet  she  is  obliged  to  aid  her  former  rivals  in  the  attain- 
ment of  it ;  she  is  compelled  to  march  in  concert  with  France, 
whose  views  are  far  different  from  her  own  3  and  in  the  excess  of  her 
impatience,  she  loses  her  temper,  and  betrays  her  ill-humour,  while 
the  Parisian  Journals  laugh  with  contempt  at  a  policy  so  blind,  so 
inactive,  and  so  unskilful.  For  this  time,  the  pride  of  £nglund  has 
forsaken  her  3  and  this  it  is  that  has  excited  the  fury  of  the  London 
Journals.  '  The  Courier*  thinks  to  avenge  itself  on  the  conquerors 
of  the  world  by  recalling  Talavera  and  Waterloo,  and  in  boasting  of 
the  thunders  of  the  British  Hon  !  '  The  Times*  declaims  with  equal 
vehemence  against  Russia, France,  and  theDukeofWt-lIington.  Anger 
is  evident  on  both  sides.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Will  she  declare 
war  against  Russia?  Under  what  pretext?  The  blockade  of  the 
Dardanelles  does  not  offer  a  sufficient  one  -,  and  besides,  such  a  rup- 
ture would  rendi'r  it  impossible  to  bola  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.  Will  she  declare  war  against 
Prance  ?  and  why  ?  For  having  adopted  a  measure  which  she  has 

-recognised  as  indispensable. — to  which  she  has  given  her  most  tbrmal 

^consent?  The  thing  is  still  more  impracticable.  And  yet  events 
continue  their  course.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Sultan,  animated 
by  his  successes,  will  on  his  side  declare  war  against  France  ;  and,  in 
lact,  theMorea expedition  furnishes  him  with  a  very  plausible  motive, 
in  which  case  France  possesses  the  right  of  calling  on  England  to 
act  as  her  ally  3  since,  after  all,  she  will  only  be  engaged  in  this  war 

.^n  the  common  cause.  Imagine,  then,  England  thus  drawn  in  our 
train,  and  bombarding  Constantinople  with  France,  which  she  likes 
not, — in  fkvoar  of  the  Greeks,  whom  she  despises, — and  to  the  pn4lt 

.  4>f  Russia,  whkh  she  hates  !  I'he  situation  is,  indeed,  too  absurd  to 
be  possible.    To  such  a  point,  however,  may  be  conducted  a  series 

•^  i'ake  predicticms  and  contradictory  ei^agv ments. 

What,  then,  will  England  do  in  this  position  ?  Will  she  endeavour 

.'to  extncate  herself  violently  from  it  ?  VVe  have  just  seen  that  she 

"Cannot  do  so  without  breaking,  on  one  side  or  the  other;  the  faith 

*  of  treaties.  *  But  let  us  (mss  over  this  difficuliy,  although  it  is 'a 

^«efkms  one,  and  a3though  it  is  not  true,  as  is  ctHDmonly  said,  tbkt 
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it  is  one  which  in  politics  is  deemed  of  slight  importance.  Is  Eng- 
land in  a  condition  to  make  war  ?  Certainly  not.  For  the  l^t 
fourteen  years  all  her  Ministers  have  been  united  in  endeavouring 
to  prevent  it  elsewhere,  with  a  care  which  sufficiently  denoted  how 
necessary  it  was  for  their  country  to  avoid  it  on  her  own  account* 
The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  interior  state,  and  more  especially  of 
the  financial  situation  of  Great  Britain,  suffices  to  prove,  that  any 
serious  losses  would  reduce  her  to  a  ruinous  extremity  5  and  the 
prodigious  efforts  which  she  has  made  during  five-and-twenty  years^ 
have  left  her  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  nearly  approaching  to  impo- 
tency.  War,  therefore,  is  not  probable;  still,  however, these  motives 
are  not  powerful  enough  to  admit  of  our  pronouncing  it  impossible; 
and,  differing  widely  in  this,  from  some  distinguished  statesmen^ 
and  perhaps  from  many  of  our  Ministers,  we  believe,  that  pride  and 
irritation  may  always  create  resources  amongst  a  haughty  and  jealous 
people;  and  that  if,  unfortunately,  English  opinion  should  be  strongly 
In  fevour  of  a  violent  resolution,  no  effort,  no  sacrifice,  would  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  taking,  or  the  people  from  accomplishing, 
it.  Have  things  really  reached  such  a  crisis  ?  This  is  one  of  the 
facts  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  before  the  opening 
of  Parliament.     We  are  inclined  towards  the  negative. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  every  thing  is  in  a  state  of  agitation ; 
ihat  alarming  reports  are  circulated  3  and  that  preparations  for  war 
have  even  been  announced  in  London.  NeverUieless,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Ministry  may  be  preparing  for  war,  when  even  they  do 
not  desire  it,  and  will  make  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  This  is,  in 
mil  probability,  the  disposition  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's.  IV 
must  feel  exceedingly  enraged,  appear  still  more  so,  and  by  its 
arrogance,  indemnify  itself  for  the  deceit  which  has  been  practised 
on  it.  But,  above  all,  it  is  evident  that  a  powerful  fear  governs  it ; 
namely,  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  Turkey  and  France. 
Our  interest  clearly  actuates  it ;  which  is  to  obtain,  if  it  be  possible 
by  diplomatic  means,  the  consent  of  the  Porte  to  the  design  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  in  order  to  indemnify  France,  to  free  itself 
from  its  tie  to  her,  and  to  be  under  no  constraint  with  Russia. 
But  after  the  successes  of  Hussein  Pasha,  is  it  not  probable  that 
.the  Sultan  will  be  resolute  and  untractable  ? 

The  result  of  this  incomplete  sketch  shows,  that  actual  circuoi* 
stances  place  the  whole  of  Europe  in  a  questionable  situation; 
and  that  France  especially,  although  from  her  position  and  disin- 
terested intentions,  cannot  remain  a  stranger  to  what  is  passing 
«roniid  her.  When  her  importance  amongst  the  states  of  the 
highest  order  does  not  interdict  her,  the  decisive  position  which  she 
has  taken  in  the  Levant,  by  the  expedition  to  the  Morea,  will  nut 
permit  her  an  absolute  neutrality,  or  an  idle  indifference  in  such 
discttsdons.  It  remains,  then,  to  examine  what  are  likely  to  be  tho 
consequences  to  us  of  this  expedition ;  decided  on,  perhaps,  rather 
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hastily  by  the  Ministry  i   but  which^  at  the  same  time  that  it  im- 
poses on  us  more  arduous  duties,  may  still,  even  in  the  hypothesiB 
of  a  general  conflagration,  turn  to  the  benefit  of  France.   It  is  said 
that  the  Ministers  have  been  for  some  days  greatly  alarmed.    Let 
them  take  courage — the  situation  is  difficult,  but  the  chance  is  ft 
glorious  one  for  a  Government  which  knows  how  to  march  firmty 
in  the  fearless  paths  of  an  open  and  liberal  policy.    The  aim  of 
JPrance  must  be,  for  herself,  moral  greatness,  not  aggrandisement ; 
for  Europe,  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
There  are  two  different  ways  of  considering  foreign  policy :   the 
one  diplomatic,  the  other  philosophic.     The  former  principally 
refers  to  the  respective  power  of  States,  to  the  interests  which 
r^ult  to  them  from  their  position  or  precedence,  from  their  wants 
or  prejudices  -,   the  latter,  more  especially,  concerns  the  rights  of 
nations,  either  in  their  mutual  connections  with  each  other,  or  in  the 
relation  which  exists  between  their  exterior  and  interior  situation. 
Hence  arise  two  systems,  which  are  frequently  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  which  scarcely  ever  accord  as  reason  and  justice 
would  dictate.    The  object  of  the  first  system  is  generally  what  is 
called  the  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  that  is  to  say,  a  state  of  reciprocal 
agreement  between  those  powers  which  promise  some  permanency. 
That  of  the  second  is  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  as  fieu:  as  it  de* 
pends  on  the  relation  of  Governments  to  each  other.    Each  seek  to 
attain  their  end  sometimes  by  war,  sometimes  by  peace ;   with  this 
difference,  that  the  one  reaps  more  if  the  war  is  useful,  the  other  if 
ft  is  legitimate.     It  is  not  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  have  not 
their  rules  and  ideas  of  justice ;  but  the  one  rather  considers  justice 
to  consist  in  an  equal  division  of  territory  or  influence  betweeti 
powerftd  States  ;  the  other,  in  the  distribution  of  those  things  which 
are  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  nations,  to  the  amelioratioli 
of  Governments,  and  to  the  progress  of  society. 

A  few  examples  will  more  clearly  mark  the  difference.  In  the 
policy  of  diplomatists,  treaties  and  time  are  the  sources  of  all  legi- 
timacy }  the  result  of  which  is,  that  as  soon  as  any  particular  situiii- 
tion  has  been  maintained  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  it  becomes 
a  basis,  and,  as  it  were,  a  type  of  legality,  to  which  their  pdicy  at- 
taches itself,  and  to  which  all  its  operations  have  reference.  It  is 
thus  that  the  statu  quo  is  almost  always  the  Utopia  of  clever  and 
even  of  conscientious  diplomatists ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  an  element 
of  right  m  length  of  duration  $  and  we  should  be  glad  that  states- 
men had  a  rule  of  action,  when  even  that  rule  is  far  from  perfect. 
Thus  have  we  seen  the  state  of  Europe  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
soch  as  It  was  constituted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  modified 
by  the  Convention  of  tlie  following  year,  become,  to  a  certain  degree, 
sacted  in  the  eyes  of  Cabinets ;  assume,  in  diplomatic  traditions,  tte 
authority  of  a  definitive  establishment ;  and,  lastly,  call  itself,  in  its 
turn,  the  balance  of  Europe, — although  assuredly  Bering,  in  no  small 
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degree,  from  that  whi^  was  baptised  bj  the  same  name  at  the  time 
of  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  the  Peace  of  Paris,  or  the  Treaty  of 
Presburgb.  This  new  European  system,  however,  is  far  from  hav- 
ing obtained  the  same  fevour,  the  same  inviolability  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  consider  policy  philosophically.  Not  only  have  they 
found  it  impossible  to  forget  so  speedily  Vhat  interested,  ambitious, 
and  despotic  views  have  in  various  ways  directed  its  foundation ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  twenty  circumstances  have  presented  them- 
selves, in  which  they  would  voluntarily  have  sacrificed  it  to  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  justice.  Thus,  whilst  Governments  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  over  the  maintainance  of  the  statu  quo,  those 
who  seek  for  right,  less  in  conventions  than  in  realities,  and  who  are 
interested  in  that  which  is  just,  not  in  that  which  is  established, 
witness  without  regret  insurrections  and  ruptures  which  bring  with 
them  those  changes  and  enfranchisements  which  appear  to  them 
equitable;  they  applaud  events  which,  although  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe,  avenge  outraged  justice,  and  re-open  to  enslaved  popu- 
lations the  road  to  civilisation  and  liberty.  Who  amongst  us,  for 
instance,  would  not  have  welcomed  with  joy  that  political  step  which 
would  have  released  Italy  from  Austrian  oppression,  and  re-esta* 
blished,  in  her  rights,  a  nation  dispossessed  of  herself  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  policies  which  we  have  here  distin- 
guished, form  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the  world.  The 
one  makes  a  voluntary  alliance  with  absolutism  and  aristocracy ; 
the  other  with  liberty  and  equality.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
one  has  constantly  been  that  of  the  Government,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  people.  Until  a  very  recent  period.  Cabinets  hs^ve  not  made 
any  sacrifices  but  for  the  support  of  the  established  order.  Nations 
have  made  a  thousand  vows,  often,  no  doubt,  imprudent  ones,  for  its 
overthrow.  The  Spanish  war  is  by  no  means  an  exception  to  this* 
If  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  Cabinets,  it  is  because  a  powerful  effort 
was  requisite  to  replace  on  its  basis  that  order  of  things  which  had 
been  shaken  by  the  Spanish  revolution  :  and  if  we,  the  people,  have 
on  this  occasion  advocated  peace,  it  is,  first,  because  the  Spanish  re* 
volution  appeared  to  us  just ;  and  secondly,  because  it  seemed  to  us 
the  signal  for  a  more  general  enfranchisement,  and  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  established  order.  I  will  not,  however,  here  return  to  an 
event  which  is  accomplished ;  I  am  even  ready  to  admit  that,  if 
diplomatic  policy  too  frequently  disregards  the  essential  laws  of 
justice  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  it  is  also  true  that  the  policy 
of  nations,  all  philosophical  as  it  may  be  in  its  principle,  occupies 
itself  too  exclusively  with  absolulK  ideas,  and  midces  no  allowance 
for  the  respect  due  to  acquired  rights,  and  to  that  relative  legitimacy, 
which  is  the  result  of  time  and  of  conv^tions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  while  we  are  consuming  our  time  in  vain 
hopes  and  powerless  efforts,  an  event  has  happened  which  ought, 
first,  to  put  to  the  test  these  two  systems  of  policy,  and  then,  gra- 
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dually  drawing  them  nearer  to  each  other^  unite  them^  if  not  com- 
pletely, at  leastlsuflBciently  for  them  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  direct 
their  efforts  toward  one  common  end.  We  refer  to  the  Greek  in- 
surrection. Nothing  was  more  unexpected.  Nothing  in  appear- 
ance less  connected  with  the  destinies  of  the  North  and  the  West. 
The  spirit  which  agitates  the  European  mass  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Greece  but  in  its  most  vague  and  generous  traits ;  but  what  does 
that  signify  >  It  was  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Greeks  combated  for 
liberty,  and  the  Turks  for  absolute  power  -,  it  was  enough  that  the 
cause  of  the  first  appeared  to  be  just,  for  all  the  sentiments,  all  the 
ideas,  all  the  passions  of  our  minds,  to  be  stirred  up  in  their  fayoor^ 
and  for  the  hearts  of  nations  to  beat  for  the  sailors  of  Hydra,  and 
for  the  herdsmen  of  Messenia.  The  name  of  Greece  is,  besides,  a 
name  of  magic.  In  espousing  her  cause,  the  imagination  interests 
itself  in  her  country.  The  position  of  the  country,  and  the  entirely 
local  causes  of  the  insurrection,  render  it  less  suspicious  to  the 
Courts  of  Europe.  Thus,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  breaking 
out,  it  was  possible  to  foresee  that  it  contained  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  the 
faults  of  the  late  French  Ministry,  and,  above  all,  the  death  ^  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  have  done  the  rest.  But,  whatever  may  hi^ 
pen,  Europe  may  bless  Greece, — she  owes  to  it  her  deliverance. 

The  Greek  insurrection  having  had  the  double  character  of  a 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  an  enterprise  isolated  from  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  our  Continent,  has  moved  the  people  without  alArming  tb^ 
Kings }  who  have  permitted,  and  even  sometimes  encouraged,  the 
sympathy  which  was  inspired  by  the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the 
Hermionide.  At  the  same  time,  the  ties  which  attach  it  to  Russia, 
and  the  effect  of  the  hereditary  traditions  of  the  Muscovite  policy, 
would  render  it  impossible  for  Greece  to  persist  in  her  efforts  with- 
out sooner  or  later  drawing  into  her  mterests,  first,  Russia,  and  then 
every  Government  which  had  not  abjured  aU  feelings  of  sympathy 
tot  heroism  and  misfortune.  Amongst  the  first  of  these  has  France 
appeared,  and  even  under  the  late  Administration,  for  we  must  be 
ju6t.  Those  powers  which  think  more  of  political  and  commercial 
interests  than  of  rights  or  sentiments,  have  at  length  yielded  to 
evidence,  and,  becoming  convinced  that  the  measures  adopted  by 
Greece  could  not  be  suppressed,  have  judged  it  politic  to  interest 
Uiemselves,  and  to  take  a  part  in  them,  rather  than  permit  them 
fireely  and  irregularly  to  accomplish  their  end,  and  to  disturb  the 
fepose  of  Europe,  and  the  equilibrium  of  states.  Such  has  beea 
the  conduct  of  England, — a  conduct  determined  by  prudence  and 
necessity,  rather  than  by  generosity  or  justice.  One  only  power» 
Austria,  has  to  the  end  been  obstinate  in  maintaining,  above  every 
thing,  general  peace.  After  having  long  secretly  struggled  against 
Greece,  she  has  tolerated,  rather  than  consented  to,  the  measures 
resolved  on  in  her  favour  ^   and  even  after  a  recourse  to  energetic 
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«tep8  liad  been  decided  on,  she  has  utfceasingly  aimed  at  reducing 
every  thing  to  negociations,  the  principal  object  of  which  would  be 
the  pacification  of  the  East^  even  at  the  price  of  the  independence 
and  safety  of  Greece. 

Nevertheless^  it  is  still  true  that,  in  the  Greek  question,  two 
subjects  are  united :  the  question  of  right,  and  that  of  interest 
— ^the  emancipation  of  an  enslaved  people,  and  the  derangement, 
or  at  least,  the  modification,*  of  the  balance  of  Europe.  Two 
political  systems  are  consequently  brought  forward,  and,  by  a 
nappy  reconciliation,  are  united  in  one  common  work.  The 
Treaty  of  the  6th  July  is  the  expression  of  this  reconciliation^ 
Diplomacy  and  liberalism,  calculation  and  disinterestedness,-  have 
each  taken  a  part  in  it.  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  this  singular  coali- 
tion, England  represents  a  self-interested  policy,  Russia  an  aggran- 
tlising  policy,  and  France  a  generous  policy.  Not,  however,  that 
we  would  pronounce  France  to  be  absolutely  without  interest, 
Russia  without  generosity,  or  England  without  any  ambition.  We 
speak  only  of  the  exciting  principle  which  actuates  each  of  the 
Cabinets,  and  characterises  its  conduct.  Hence,  in  fact,  arises  the 
respective  situation  of  the  three  Powers.  Russia,  not  satisfied  with 
her  part  in  the  triple  alliance,  commences,  from  private  motives, 
a  continental  war,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  issue,  must  serve  the 
Greek  cause.  France  sees  without  dissatisfaction  a  war  which 
concurs  with  her  views,  and  undertakes,  in  the  name  of  the  three 
Powers,  an  expedition  perfectly  disinterested  in  its  immediate 
object.  And  lastly,  England  sees  the  war  with  regret,  consents  to 
the  expedition  with  reluctance,  and  does  not  conceal  her  desire  to 
testrain  the  one,  and,  by  negociations,  to  render  the  other  useless* 
Without  the  pale  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  is  Austria,  who 
is  secretly  manoeuvring  to  put  a  stop  to  every  thing,  and,  in  fact,  to 
^compel  those  interested  to  conclude,  by  her  interposition  and  media- 
tion, a  transaction  in '  which  the  Greeks  must  of  necessity  be 
sacrificed. 

It  is  dear^  that  the  part  which  has  fisdlen  to  our  lot  is  that  of 
generosity.  Must  we  admit  what  is  afiSirmed  by  vulgar  wisdom^ 
that  it  is  a  deceitful  part  >  Neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  on  any 
other,  ¥dll  we  consent  to  think  so  3  and,  perhaps,  from  the  jealooi 
fedings  which  disturb  our  haughty  neighbours,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  think  that  they  do  not  find  the  present  situation  of  our  country 
80  contemptible  a  one.  According  to  the  course  of  events  and  the 
fortune  of  war,  justice  and  humanity  may,  indeed,  be  outraged  in  two 
%ays  at  the  time  of  the  definitive  result.  It  is  possible  that  the 
interests  of  the  Gr^ks  may  be  abandoned,  and  peace  re-established 
at  the  price  of  their  welfare ;  it  is  possible,  also,  that  they  may  ba 
released  from  the  Turkish  yoke  >— but,  then,  what  disgraceful  con* 
•quests  of  pure  caprice  or  pure  ambition, — ^what  an  odious  system  of 
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compensations  come  to  insult  the  morality^  or  violently  to  disturb 
the  imperfect,  but  accustomed  equilibrium,  of  all  Europe  ! 

It  is  in  preventing  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  extremities 
that  France  must  place  her  glory.  This  is  her  task;  and  if  she  fulfil 
it,  should  she  even  derive  no  benefit  from  it,  she  ought  not  to  re- 
pent of  her  lot.  It  is  not  in  conquering  territories  only  that  great- 
ness is  to  be  obtained. 

France,  in  our  opinion,  ought  not  to  depart  from  this  line  of 
conduct ;  and,  if  the  Ministry  desire  that  the  expedition  to  the 
Morea  should  remain  or  become  national,  they  must  be  careful  not 
to  disgrace  its  honourable  character.  As  long  as  its  object  con- 
tinues to  be  worthy  of  us,  the  time  and  the  efforts  which  it  may 
cost  will  be  little  thought  of  by  the  country,  which,  for  the  first 
time  for  so  long  a  period,  sympathises  with  its  armies,  and  attaches 
itself  to  the  cause  which  they  are  defending.  This  is  a  pleasure  so 
new,  and  one  to  which  we  are  so  little  accustomed  under  royalty 
and  empire,  that  reason  has  some  difficulty  in  showing  itself  as 
severe  as  it  ought  perhaps  to  be,  with  regard  to  the  serious  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Ministry,  without  consulting,  or  even  making 
them  known  to,  the  people.  The  time  had  no  doubt  more  than  ar* 
rived  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.  But 
by  what  means  ?  Was  it  sufficient  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  rein- 
forcement of  our  squadrons  in  the  Levant,  or  to  secretly  seconding 
the  Greek  Government  ?  Was  it  enough  for  us  to  furnish  it  with 
subsidies  and  provisions,  to  permit  it  to  recruit  in  France,  or  even  to 
lend  it  troops  solely  as  auxiliaries  }  These  questions,  and  a  thou- 
sand others  of  the  same  kind  which  might  be  proposed,  we  want 
data  to  solve.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  measures  which  has 
been  preferred  is  the  most  decisive,  the  most  worthy  of  a  great 
power,  and  probably  the  most  efficacious ;  but  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  it  is  the  most  difficult.  It  is  not  that  we  much  fear  the  imme- 
diate chances  of  the  war.  Every  thing  concurs  in  inducing  the 
belief  that  Turkey  is  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  much  longer  ^ 
and  the  Government  ought  not,  without  certain  data,  to  advance  so 
Sir,  or  strike  so  forcibly,  unless  with  certainty.  But  independently 
of  the  fresh  impulse  which  the  ill  success  of  the  Russians  may  give 
to  the  Turks,  and  especially  to  the  Divan, — independently  of  the 
dangers  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  expenses  to  which  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  may  give  rise,  there  is  another  inconvenience  attending 
the  expedition,  which  is,  that  after  having  succeeded,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  it  will  not  be  terminated.  The  political  questions 
involved  in  it  will  remain  unsolved  and  more  complicated  than  ever; 
Shall  we,  after  a  victory,  if  we  obtain  one,  be  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  that  neutrality  so  necessary  to  our  influence  as  a  mediating 
Power  ?  After  having,  perhaps,  provoked  a  declaration  of  war  from 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  taken  up  arms  in  these  countries,  will  not 
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our  position  be  a  difficult  ooe ;  and  can  we  possibly  avoid  makiDg  It 
an  offensive  one  ?  Greece  is,  moreover,  a  disordered  country :  if 
freed,  she  will  be  hr  from  pacified.  Shall  we  abandon  her  without 
taking  any  part  in  her  affairs,  when  the  interests  of  nations,  the 
wishes  of  Grovernments,  and  those  of  the  moderate  party  also,  will 
perhaps  call  for  a  prolongation  of  our  stay  there }  And  if  we  should 
prolong  it,  what  care,  what  efforts  will  be  requisite  to  guard  oiur 
intentions  from  any  injurious  suspicbn,  and  to  preserve,  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  appearance,  the  part  of  impartiality  and  disinterested- 
ness? 

We  will  not  repeat  what  we  have  before  said  of  the  equivocal 
and  suspicious  dispositions  of  other  Powers, — of  those  even  with 
whom  we  have,  until  now,  acted  in  concert.  We  have  said  enough 
to*  show  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Government 
has  placed  us.  Without  accusing  him  of  servile  complaisance,  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  personal  relation  of  the  Minister  for 
foreign  affairs  with  the  Russian  Government,  has  not  been  without 
its  influence  on  the  choice  of  his  system  of  conduct ;  and  that  he 
has  naturally  been  induced  to  adopt,  by  preference,  those  measures 
which,  in  attaining  directly  the  object  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of 
July,  indirectly  favour  the  ends  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  His 
colleagues  have  added  to  his  motives  another  consideration,  that  is^ 
the  popularity  of  the  Greek  cause :  in  uniting  themselves  to  this 
cause,  they  have  hoped  to  obtain  a  share  of  its  popularity.  This 
calculation  is  not  completely  false )  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that 
it  has  engaged  France  in  a  course  from  which  she  cannot  now 
draw  back  without  compromising  her  honour.  Every  friult,  then, 
will  be  a  serious  one  3  every  reverse  a  disastrous  one.  The  Mi- 
nistry must,  above  all,  feel  the  necessity  of  success,  for  it  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  on  it  must  depend  its  existence. 

For  ourselves,  it  is  enough  that  we  have  explained  some  of  the 
consequences  that  may  result  from  our  situation,  some  of  ^e  pro* 
bable  events  of  the  future.  Time  will,  no  doubt,  reveal  many  un- 
expected ones :  we  must  await  them  in  patience.  So  far  we  blame 
nothing  -,  but  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  uneasiness  -,  and  it  is 
not  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  we  offer  up  our  vows  for 
the  glory  of  France  and  the  freedom  of  the  world. 


The  Young  Fkench  Soldier. 

Their  lips  have  \ittered  it — ^the  fatal  word — 

Death  !  is  the  sound  that  rings  upon  my  ear ; 

The  assassin-judges  thunder  their  award. 

And  I  must  stretch  me  on  a  youthfril  bier : 

Must  change  my  morning  light  for  deepest  gloom— • 

And,  warm  with  early  life,  must  sink  into  the  tomb* 
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And  what  my  crime  ?  Have  I,  with  impious  hand^ 
Offended  nature  in  her  childrens'  blood  ? 
Ahnigfaty  Father  !  in  thy  sight  I  stand — 
Thou  know'st  my  soul  clear  as  the  limpid  flood> 
While  newly  from  the  parent  rock  it  flows^ 
Andy  in  its  purity^  its  pure  source  shows. 

But  I  am  guilty  of  a  sin  more  deep 
Than  any  cursed  by  Nature's  awful  yoice ; 
I  saw  the  sons  of  France  in  shackles  weep. 
And  dared  aspire  to  make  them  still  rejoice — 
Rejoice  beneath  their  vines,  from  bondage  free ;— > 
What  greater  crime  could  startle  tyranny  ? 

'  And  let  him  perish  !  *  is  the  tyrant's  cry> 

*  Let  the  young  traitor's  memorable  doom 

Make  pale  the  lips  that  prate  of  liberty  -, 

Let  their  hopes  sink  with  him  into  the  tomb ; 

And  let  the  axe  that  glitters  o'er  his  bier 

Teach  France  to  know  what  she  has  yet  to  fear  !* 

And  like  a  flower^  untimely  cropt,  I  fall^ 
Mowed  by  the  iron  hand  of  tyrant  power ; 
And  blasted  by  the  fatal  breath  of  all 
Who  aid  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful  hour. 
O  France  !  my  dearly  loved,  my  native  shore^ 
Avenge  my  death!  avenge  thyself  once  more ! 

Yet  have  they  not  my  youthful  cheek  tum*d  pale  f 

And  I  wiU  show  my  comrades  how  to  die ; 

No  dreary  terrors  will  my  soul  assail— 

A  martyr's  death  is  still  a  victory. 

And  ye>  my  friends,  my  passing  spirit  cheer 

With  holy  chaunts,  and  with  affection's  tear. 

But  not  alone  affection's  tear  I  claim. 

Friends  of  my  youth,  I  ask  a  richer  meed*— 

Live  to  inscribe  upon  the  rolls  of  Fame 

The  high  records  of  many  a  noble  deed ; 

Strike  your  oppressors  low  ! — ^be  brave — ^be  free  !— 

Such  be  the  rites  with  which  ye  honour  me. 

O  France !  for  thee  I  die ! — I've  lived  for  thee  j 
But  Fate,  unmindful  of  my  ardent  prayer. 
Has  will'd  I  never  should  thy  freedom  see. 
Nor  in  the  glory  of  that  freedom  share : 
O  France,  beloved  !  hide  from  my  closing  eye 
My  sister's  tears— my  mother's  agony ! 
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VOTAGB    UP  THB  RlVER   EUPHRATXS^  FROM    THE   PERSIAN   GtTLF 
TO  BUSSORAH.* 

Aug.  30. — On  rounding  Deep  Water  Point,  the  reach  of  the 
river  lay  W.  by  S.,  which  was  the  course  we  steered  through,  hav- 
ing a  leading  wind,  and  keeping  in  five  fathoms  about  mid-channel, 
but  rather  nearer  to  the  southern  shore,  as  the  water  is  deepest 
there,  and  decreases  upon  a  flat  shoal,  which  runs  off  from  the 
opposite  side,  or  MeheUeh. 

About  half  a  mile  within  this  reach,  reckoning  from  Deep  Water 
Point,  is  a  village  on  the  larboard  shore,  called  Khast,  still  peopled, 
and  giving  its  name  to  the  point  below,  which  is  called  Ras-el-Khast } 
and  imm^ately  opposite  to  this  on  the  starboard  hand  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Ahl  Deer-el-Mehelleh,  taking  its  second  name  ^m  the 
island  on  which  it  stands.  Both  the  viUages  are  small,  and  here 
the  date-trees  are  on  each  side,  the  land  beyond  being  low,  with 
pasture  for  flocks.  The  term  of  Ahl  Deer  is  applied  to  any  village 
here,  near  which  rice  is  cultivated,  and  the  bread  made  from  the 
grain  in  the  husk,  or  paddy  as  it  is  called  in  India,  is  eaten.  The 
addition  of  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  the  village  stands  is, 
therefore,  always  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible. 

When  we  had  got  about  a  mile  beyond  Deep  Water  Point,  the 
tide  of  flood  being  done,  and  the  wind  still  down  the  river  from  the 
N.W.,  we  anchored  with  these  bearings  : 

Village  of  Sihhan,  among  trees W.|N.  i  mile. 

Village  of  Khast,  ditto E.  by  S.JS.  §  ditto. 

Ras-fi-Khast,  or  Deep  Water  Point E.JN.  1  ditto. 

South-east  end  of  Mehdleh  Isknd £.  by  N.  2  ditto. 

Bndm,  seen  over  the  low  point £.  by  N.^N.  2^  ditto. 

Fort  in  ruins  on  Mehelleb £.  by  N.}N.  li  ditto. 

Ahl  Deer,  the  village  of  Mehelleh N.E.  by  E.  1  ditto. 

Kallaat-el-Jedeed,  a  ne>Y  enclosure  on  the  island ..  N.  1  ditto. 

Western  extreme  of  Mehelleh N.N.W.f W.  1  ditto. 

New  Island,  or  Jezinet-el-Jedeed N.W. JW.  1  ditto. 

Nearest  part  of  Mehelleh N.  ^  ditto. 

Ditto  of  the  opposite  shore S.  }•  ditto. 

We  had  soundings  in  ten  and  eight  fethoms  as  we  passed  close 
to  Deep  Water  Point,  and  seven,  six,  and  five,  as  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  westward  of  it  in  mid-channel,  or  rather  nearer  to 
the  southern  shore.  It  was  nearly  the  top  of  high-water  which 
gave  us  the  greatest  depth  5  so  that  fourteen  and  fifteen  ^thorns, 
which  is  given  in  the  Charts  and  Directories  as  close  to  the  pitch  of 
it,  is  too  much  5  as  well  as  the  eleven  and  nine  which  follow  up  to 
Sihhan,  where  we  had  only  six  and  five.    It  is  not  true  either,  as 

*  Concluded  from  page  272  of  the  last  Number. 
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stilted  by  the  same  authorities,  that  in  borrowing  on  the  shore  of 
Mehelleh,  the  water  shoals  suddenly  from  seven  fathoms ;  for  we  ap- 
proached it  regularly  from  six  to  four,  which  was  yet  a  quarter  of  a. 
mile  off  its  edge.  The  side  of  Deep  Water. Point  may,  too,  be  asfdy 
borrowed  on  when  working  with  the  flood,  as  the  bend  of  the  land 
is  not  sufficiently  sharp  to  cause  the  eddies  described* 

Aug.  31. — We  weighed  from  our  anchorage  with  the  slack  water, 
soon  after  midnight,  having  still  a  head  wind  from  the  N.W.  In 
passing  through  the  narrow  channel  between  the  New  Island  on 
the  south  of  Mehelleh  and  Sihhan,  on  the  southern  shore,  we  backed 
and  filled  under  the  topsails.  We  had  in  mid-channel  eight  fothoms, 
nearer  to  the  island  four,  and  close  in  to  the  southern  shore  ten. 
The  water  here  abreast  of  Sihhan  is  deeper  than  in  Deep  Water 
Point  5  and,  the  same  circumstance  occurring  to  us  here  as  at  Braim, 
farther  down,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  this  very  posi- 
tively. The  wind,  suddenly  shifting  while  we  were  over  on  this 
side,  prevented  the  ship's  coming  round  when  we  tried  to  stay  her, 
so  that  she  edged  in  towards  the  shore  here,  and  lay  along  it  as  if 
alongside  the  wall  of  a  dock  or  wharf.  Her  bilge  having  taken  the 
mud  on  the  side  towards  the  shore,  she  held  fast,  though  we  had 
nine  f&thoms  from  the  chains  on  the  other  side,  and  her  keel  and 
rudder  were  both  clear  of  the  ground.  Orders  were  given  to  lower 
away  the  quarter-boats,  in  order  to  tow  her  head  off;  and  that  on  the 
larboard  side,  or  towards  the  land,  could  not  be  lowered  down  with- 
out its  falling  on  the  turf  grass  of  the  river *s  bank,  so  as  to  be  re- 
quired to  be  kunched  into  the  water  from  thence.  One  might  have, 
stepped  from  this  brink  of  the  land  upon  the  gangway-side  ladder 
without  the  least  difficulty,  and  the  larboard  yard-arms  actually 
overhung  the  tops  of  the  outermost  trees. 

This  village  of  Sihhan  is  small  and  mean,  like  all  the  rest  that  we 
had  yet  seen.  There  are  two  channels  that  lead  in  from  the  rives, 
and  overflow  the  lands  behind  it  here,  which  he  inundated  and  ne> 
glected,  though  water  and  labour  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  render 
every  inch  of  it  highly  productive.  These  channels  go  right  in 
southerly  in  small  arms,  but  have  no  outlet,  and  are  not  navigable 
even  for  the  smallest  boats.  There  is  an  error,  therefore,  in  the 
Charts,  which  place  here  two  islands  called  Shahan  Islands,  on  the 
S.W.  of  Mehelleh,  with  the  large  channel  for  ships  on  the  left  of 
them.  These  islands,  so  called,  cannot  be  meant  for  the  two  which 
are  now  really  near  Mehelleh,  as  the  largest  of  these  is  at  its  north- 
em  extreme  ^  and  the  small  one  noted  here  in  the  bearings  of  our 
anchorage,  and  opposite  Sihhan,  has  grown  up  within  the  last  five 
years,  and  has  now  only  grass  on  it.  Its  place  was  even  navigable 
within  the  memory  of  our  pilot  \  and  it  is  consequently  of  a  later 
date  than  the  Charts  of  M'Cluer,  and  others  compiled  by  Heather^ 
where  the  two  Shahan  Islands  already  spoken  of  are  delineated. 

~We  succeeded  in  getting  the  ship's  stem  off,  and  the  force  of  the 
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tide  effected  the  rest,— when  we  contioaed  to  back  and  fill  through 
the  ebunndi  -,  thoi^,  after  getting  clear  of  the  New  Island,  it  became 
wider,  extending  to  about  hidf  a  mile  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
having  soundings  of  six  fathoms  dose  to  the  larboard  bank,  three- 
and  a  quarterover  towards  Mehelkh,  and  five  to  four  in  mid-channeL. 

From  our  anchorage,  after  clearing  the  New  Island,  which  lay  N.W, 
of  us,  the  reach  of  the  river  lay  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  jsland 
of  Mehelleh  extended  for  about  three  miles  above  Sihhan  in  this 
direction ;  so  that  its  length  is  about  four  miles,  and  its  breadth 
nearly  two.  The  western  shore  abreast  of  this  and  above  Sihhan, 
is  called  Sahhel,  from  the  commencement  of  the  next  grove  of  date- 
trees,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  Sihhan  by  a  woodless  plain  of 
about  half  a  mile  in  length. 

At  the  northern  extreme  of  Mehelleh,  is  a  smaller  island,  called 
Jezinet-el-Seid  Mehedy,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel 
navigable  for  boats.  This  island  is  well  planted  with  date-trees^, 
and  is  also  inhabited  and  cultivated  with  rice,  melons,  &c. 

Opposite  to  this  point  of  division  between  Mehelleh  and  Seid 
Mehedy,  is  the  southern  point  of  another  island  called  Mutowah> 
and  this,  as  its  lower  end,  is  called  Mutowah-t-el  Hathery.  The 
passage  between  it  and  the  main  is  navigable  only  for  the  smallest 
boats. 

Jezinet-el-Seid  Mehedy  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  less 
than  that  in  breadth,  with  regular  soundings  to  four  fathoms  close 
to  its  shore.  About  half  a  mile  above  its  northern  termination  is  a 
slightly  projecting  point  caUed  Ras-el-Hhierty,  w^th  nine  fathoms 
water  dose  to  the  trees. 

The  opposite  shore  on  the  west  is  still  a  continuation  of  the  island 
of  Mutowah,  and  the  water  is  said  to  be  shoal  all  along  its  edge,  so 
that  ships  avoid  it,  and  keep  the  eastern  shore  aboard.  The  trees 
here  are  thickly  planted  on  both  sides  -,  and  the  noise  of  barking 
dogs  and  crowing  cocks,  who  saluted  the  dawn  as  it  opened  on  us 
here,  announced,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  shores  on  both  sides 
were  peopled. 

As  far  as  we  had  yet  come,  the  river  was  every  where  broader  than 
the  Nile«  and  its  waters  much  deeper,  while  the  banks  of  the  stream 
were  more  thickly  covered  with  groves  of  date-trees,  and  more  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  irrigated 
than  any  part  of  Egypt  is,  except  during  the  inundation.  In  other 
respects,  however,  there  was  a  striking  contrast  between  these  two 
•  classic  and  noble  r^ers.  In  the  NUc,  the  current  constantly  de- 
scends, being  never  influenced  by  tides,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  the  winds  blow  fresh  against  the  stream.  Here,  the  tides 
are  as  strong  as  in  any  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  current 
flows  up  and  down  alternately,  while  the  prevailing  wind  is  with  the 
descent  of  the  stream.    The  Nile  1s  crowded  with  boats  of  all  sizes 
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and  descriptions,  from  die  heavy  tradii^  jerm  to  ikt  hAi  and 
elegant  oared  gt^ey,  'with  gilded  cabins  for  passengers.  Here  n^ 
had  not  seen  ten  boats  since  passing  the  bar.  1^  banks  of  the 
Nile  are  crowded  with  towns,  villages,  cultivated  fields,  canals^ 
hydraulic  wheels,  and  a  niunerous  and  active  population.  Here  we 
had  not  yet  seen  a  larger  cluster  than  ten  or  twelve  miserable 
dwellings,  possessing  the  name  of  a  village ;  and  there  were  neither 
fields,  eanals,  nor  labourers  in  any  number ;  but  a  general  silence 
prevailed,  and  scarcely  a  hut,  or  a  human  being,  was  to  be  seen  oa 
either  shore.  Thus  far  the  contrast  held  from  the  sea  to  Bussorah^ 
and  from  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  Above  this,  in  the  latter  river,  there  are 
fine  mountain  scenery,  and  magnificent  ruins,  on  the  shore,  and 
crocodiles,  ichneumons,  and  myriads  of  aquatic  birds,  in  the  stream : 
while  here  we  had  not  seen  any  view  that  could  even  be  called 
interesting,  not  a  vestige  of  any  work  of  antiquity,  and  neither  rare 
animals,  nor  even  the  birds  common  to  all  other  rivers,  to  enliven  tiie 
general  monotony  of  the  scene. 

Beyond  the  point  of  Ras-el-Hhierty,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  a  flat 
plain,  without  trees,  continued  for  about  half  a  mile  in  a  N.  by  E. 
direction,  when  another  plantation  commences,  which  is  called 
Hhierty  Balbool.  The  opposite  shore,  which  is  still  covered  with 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  trees,  is  called  Mutowah-el-Foakey,  being, 
as  its  name  implies,  the  upper  part  of  that  island.  As  we  had  here 
a  leading  wind,  though  from  the  eastward,  we  sounded  only  in  mid- 
channel,  where  we  had  seven  fathoms,  and  there  were  said  to  be 
three  on  the  larboard  shore. 

Beyond  the  trees*of  Hhierty  Balbool,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  an- 
other phun  without  any  trees  for  about  half  a  mile,  when  another 
grove  begins,  with  a  few  huts  peeping  through  it,  called  £1  Hhaddy* 
Opposite  to  this,  on  the  west,  ends  the  island  of  Mutowah,  which  is 
fertile,  and  better  peopled  and  cultivated  than  the  islands  we  had 
pMsed  before. 

About  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  end  of  Mutowah,  and  on  the 
same  side,  is  Ras-Zaine  ;  and  opposite  to  it,  on  the  east,  is  the 
branch  of  Haffar,  which  leads  to  the  Bamisbere  arm  of  the  Shat-el- 
Arab,  and  goes  also  into  the  Karoon,  but  is  not  navigable  for  large 
vessels.  The  point  of  the  large  island  thus  formed  between  the 
Bsmishere  and  the  Shat-el-Arab,  by  this  branch  of  HafiBar,  is  called 
Mahanmma,  and  is  the  northern  extreme  of  the  island  anciently 
called  Messene. 

From  the  bar  at  the  river*s  mouth,  all  the  wa}^up  to  Sihhan,  the 
term  of  Dooaseer  is  applied.  From  thence  to  Ras-el-Zaine,  the 
name  of  the  island  Mebelleh  is  most  generally  given  3  and,  above 
this,  the  reach  into  which  we  were  about  to  enter  was  adled  Dubbeh. 
On  passing  the  branch  of  Hafiar  on  the  east,  and  Zaine  Point  on 
the  west,  the  river  bends  here  to  W,  N.  W.,  and,  soon  after,  to  W» 
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byN.s  and^thoughthestreamcoiitiiiiies  to  be  of  the  same  breadth, 
that  is,  nearly  a  mile,  the  water  becomes  gradually  shoaler. 

About  a  mile  within  this  reach,  we  came  abreast  of  the  eastern 
end  of  a  bng  low  island,  called  Oom-el-Kassaseef.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  said  to  have  been  this  :  About  forty  years  ago,  a 
Governor  of  Bussorah  being  deposed,  and  having  no  friends  who 
would  receive  him,  came  down  to  this  island,  which  was  then  not 
long  grown  up  out  of  the  water,  and  barely  covered  with  grass  | 
and,  being  still  followed  by  three  or  four  of  his  personal  servanti^ 
he  settled  here  with  them  without  being  molested.  From  the  oppo<» 
site  banks  of  the  river  they  conveyed  earth,  so  as  to  form  a  deep 
soil,  called,  in  Arabic,  Kasasa,  and  on  it  to  plant  trees  and  make 
gardens  for  their  subsistence ;  from  whence  the  island  was  called 
Oom-el-Kasaseef,  or  the  mother  of  a  fertile  soil ;  these  adjuncts  of 
&iher  and  mother  being  common  to  both  persons,  places,  and  things, 
among  all  the  Arabs  thieit  I  have  known. 

We  passed  here,  on  the  larboard  shore,  a  dirty  and  dismantled 
vessel  at  anchor,  said  to  be  one  of  the  Bbssorah  ships  of  Govern* 
ment,  placed  here  to  protect  the  river  from  pirates ;  for  which 
service  no  vessel  could  be  seemingly  more  unfit,  or  be  placed  in  so 
useless  a  situation  as  at  this  distance  from  the  bar. 

The  island  of  Oom-el-Kasaseef  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
the  starboard  shore,  and  has  a  shoal  channel  there  for  boats.  It  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  has  about 
fbrty  families  settled  on  it  at  present.  Between  it  and  the  larboard 
shore  a  shoal  has  grown  up  within  these  few  years  past  which  is 
dry  at  low  water,  but  tovered  at  half  flood.  It  is  called  Gezinet- 
el-Geleasy,  £rom  its  lying  nearer  to  this  village  of  the  main  than  to 
any  other  part. 

Geleasy  is  opposite  to  the  centre  of  Oom-d-Kasaseef,  and  Gaoose 
abreast  of  its  western  end.  These  are  both  small  villages,  hidden 
in  the  trees,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  reach  of  Dubbeh,  whicb 
continues  to  run  W.  N.  W.  and  W.  by  N.  throughout. 

In  passing  Ras-Zaine,  we  had  five  fathoms  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  channel,  having  a  leading  wind,  and  keeping  about  a  cable's 
length  from  the  larboard  shore.  When  abreast  of  Geleasy,  it  had 
shoaled  to  four;  and,  opposite  Gaoose,  we  had  only  three.  At  the 
end  of  this,  conmiences  the  tract  called  Dubbeh,.  which  eives  its 
name  to  the  reach,  and  is  by  the  English  called  the  Tombs,  from 
the  existence  of  two  buildings  of  that  description  there,  seen  among 
the  trees,  which  here  grow  thinner,  and  have  the  edge  of  an  exten- 
sive desert  close  behind  them.  The  first  or  easternmost  of  these 
Tombs  is  a  spire  rising  on  a  square  base,  the  upper  part  being  of 
the  fashion  of  that  described  at  Karak,  and  compared  with  the 
Tomb  of  Zobeide,  at  Bagdad.  The  second,  which  is  distant  from 
this  300  or  400  yards,  is  smaller,  and  is  of  ^e  more  common  form  of 
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a  square  base,  vritb  a  circular-domed  top,  and  both  are  within  10O> 
yards  of  the  river. 

Proceeding  onward  here,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
driYcn  principally  by  the  tide  which  was  now  nearly  at  the  top  pf 
the  flood,  we  shoaled  from  three  to  quarter  less,  in  which  we  slipp«l 
through  the  mud,  and  stopped  at  two  and  a  half  &thoms  from  the 
chains.  We  got  the  guns  and  shot  forward,  to  bring  the  ship  on. 
an  even  keel,  carried  out  the  stream-anchor  in  three  fathoms  far- 
ther in  shore,  and  hove  on  it ;  but  all  our  efforts  to  move  her  were 
in  vain.  The  boat,  being  sent  a-head  with  the  pilot  to  sound,  re- 
ported two  fathoms  in  the  deepest  parts  a-head,  so  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  our  getting  over  it  without  lightening. 

We  accordingly  sent  off  a  boat  to  Bussorah  to  procure  cargo  boats 
for  discharging  into,  and  made  all  fast  to  remain  a-ground  here 
daring  the  ebb.     Our  position  gave  us  the  following  bearings  : 

Nearest  part  of  the  shore  of  Dubbeh S.  200  yards. 

Westemmoit  or  dome-toppM  tomb S.J-  mue. 

Easternmost,  or  spire-topped  tomb S.E.  by  S.  i  ^tto. 

Gaoose    S  JS.  by  E.  1  ditto. 

Oeleasy S.E.  by  E.  iE  2  dtito. 

Extreme  part  of  Zaine,  in  sight S.E.  by  E.  f  E.  3  ditto. 

Western  end  of  the  island  Oom-el-Kassaseef . .  N.E.  by  £.  IE.  1  ditto. 
Kore  or  channel  of  another  island  beyond  it . .  N.E.  1  ditto. 
Village  bfSegger  on  this  island,  name  unknown  N.N.  E.  ^E.  1  ditto. 
Village  of  Bafiane,  on  the  shore  of  Dubbeh. .  W.  \  ditto 
Fyaze,  the  western  visible  extreme W.N.W.  3  ditto. 

The  afitemoon's  flood  being  evidently  stronger,  and  promisiBg  ta 
be  higher  than  the  morning  tide,  we  sent  boats  to  sound  all  around 
us  while  we  lay  here,  and  by  shifting  every  thing  heavy  from  aft  to 
forward,  brought  our  draught  of  water  to  16  feet  6  inches  on  an 
even  ked,  so  that  we  hoped  at  least  to  float  again  at  high- water. 
In  sounding  this  second  time,  we  found  a  narrow  channel  between 
m  and  the  shore,  which  carried  three  fethoms  for  at  least  a  mile; 
but  there  suddenly  ended  in  a  bight  of  sand,  with  only  two  fathoms, 
without  a  passage  out.  To  the  northward  of  our  anchorage,  about 
half  a  cable's  length,  was  also  another  shoal  with  only  two  fkthoms 
on.  it,  though  beyond  it  was  three ;  but  this  was,  like  the  other,  a 
channel  without  an  outlet. 

At  5  p.  M.  the  ship  suddenly  floated  just  at  the  top  of  the  flood, 
when  taking  an  ungovernable  sheer  to  the  northward  with  the  strong 
west  wind  &at  blew,  she  shot  up  the  edge  of  the  northern  shoals, 
and  there  settled  beyond  all  our  power  of  ^ails,  capstern,  and  boats 
to  move  her,  so  that  we  were  reduced  to  lie  a-ground  here  another 
tide. 

Sept.  1. — ^At  day-light  we  manned  the  capstern,  and  made  all  sail 
under  the  hope  of  floating  at  high-water ;  but,  though  we  hove  in 
about  20  fi&thoms  of  cable,  and,  drawing  the  anchor  through  the 
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tnud^  brought  it  to  the  ship's  bows^  the  vessel  herself  clid  not  move. 
We  now  carried  a  heavier  anchor  still  ^u^er  in  towards  the 
southern  shore^  with  a  view  to  try  it  again  at  the  top  of  the  next 
flood. 

In  the  evening  the  ship  Ahmoody  came  down  from  Bussorah,  and 
anchored  about  half  a  mile  above  us  Captain.  Sutherland  writing 
that  he  was  but  just  appointed  to  this  ship,  which  was  bound  to 
Coete  or  Graine,  on  the  Arabian  coast,  and  that  he  had  no  officers  at 
all  to  assist  him,  begged  that  we  would  s{>are  him  one.  When  this 
was  commimicated  to  them,  Mr.  Cooper,  the  chief  mate,  solicited 
permission  to  go  with  Captahi  Sutherland ;  and,  this  being  granted^ 
he  left  us,  and  joined  the  Ahmoody  in  the  same  station. 

Sept,  2.^-At  6  A.M.,  on  the  last  of  the  flood,  we  made  sail  and 
hove  away  as  before,  when  the  ship  fortunately  floated  and  swung  in 
shore.  The  pilot  deeming  it  impossible  for  us  to  pass  the  shoal 
ground  of  Dubbeh  with  our  draught  of  water,  he  proceeded  down 
the  river  with  the  ship  keeping,  in  four  fiithoms,  close  to  the  shore, 
until  we  came  abreast  of  Geleasy,  which  is  known  by  two  tall  date- 
trees,  rising  from  the  plantation  there,  a  few  fieet  above  the  beads 
of  the  rest.  Here  we  proposed  to  remain  in  order  to  lighten  the 
ship  by  discharge  of  cargo,  and  wait,  too,  until  the  neap-tides  had 
passed,  and  the  springs  began  to  rise.  We  accordingly  anchored 
in  four  and  a  half  fathoms,  with  these  bearings : 

Nearest  part  of  the  southern  shore. S.S.W.  50  yards. 

Nearest  part  of  the  northern  shore N.N.E.  J  mile. 

High  date-trees  of  Geleasy,  two  only S.E.  ^E.  \  ditto. 

Eastern  Tisible  point  near  Zaine S.E.  by  E.  iB.  1  ditto. 

S.E.  end  of  the  near  shoal,  above  water £.  by  a.  iS.  1  ditto. 

N.W.  end  of  the  same  shoal £.  iN.  §  ditto. 

SJS.  end  of  the  island  Oom-el-Kassaseef £.  |S.  4  ditto. 

Town  of  matted  and  pent-roofed  huts  on  it ....  E.  fN.  3  ditto. 

VUlaire  of  Seggcr  on  the  shore  beyond N.  by  W.  JW.  4  ditto. 

N.W?  end  of  Oom-el-Kassaseef N.W.  JN.  2  ditto. 

Broken  water  on  shoal  ground,  from  N.  to  E. 

its  centre  distant 50  yards 

Dh-ection  of  the  reach  as  seen  from  here N.W.  by  W.  fW. 

Just  as  we  anchored,  the  Ahmoody,  in  coming  from  her  anchor- 
JBLge  down  the  river,  grounded  near  the  same  spot  on  which  we 
bad  lain  for  the  last  two  days,  although,  as  we  learnt,  she  had  an 
excellent  pilot  on  board,  and  drew  only  15  feet  water.  It  being 
both  shoaler  and  harder  ground  than  the  exact  spot  where  we 
touched,  she  lay  over  considerably  during  the  ebb.  It  was  only 
the  voyage  before  the  present  that  this  same  vessel,  the  Ahmoody, 
grounded  on  the  shoal  of  Dubbeh,  in  coming  down  the  river,  and 
iay  over  so  much  when  the  water  left  her,  that,  of  the  horses  which 
formed  her  principal  lading,  upwards  of  33  were  either  killed  or 
rendered  useless  by  those  on  the  weather  side  falling  over  on  those 
to  leeward. 
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In  the  eremng,  the  Tarkish  vessel  that  we  had  passed  at  an  an* 
chor  near  Zaine  Point,  came  up  with  the  flood,  and  moored  close  to 
us,  to  prevent  our  smuggling.  Soon  after,  the  Kusrovie,  from 
Bushire,  hove  in  sight,  and  backed  and  filled  up  the  river  to  wind- 
ward. About  the  same  moment,  the  Ahmoody  floated  3  and,  as  we  lay 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  for  the  sake  of  the  deepest 
water,  both  these  ships  were  obliged  to  pass  within  a  few  yardis  of 
UB.  As  we  swung  to  the  ebb,  just  at  Uie  moment  of  their  beings 
<dose  to  us,  and,  consequently,  made  the  channel  still  narrower  bj 
lying  right  athwart  it,  the  Ahmoody  nearly  shaved  our  jib-boom  when 
passing  a-head;  and  the  Kutrome,  rather  than  venture  between  the 
shore  and  oiur  stem,  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  middle  of  us  aQ, 
the  four  ships  being  none  of  them  twenty  yards  asunder. 

Sept.  3. — ^A  large  boat  having  been  sent  down  to  as  from  Bus* 
aorah  to  take  out  a  part  of  our  cargo,  we  discharged  into  her  about 
thirty  tons  of  weight,  but  without  hghtening  us  siidBficiently.  In  the 
Bioming  she  was  sent  off  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  with  two 
«epoys  and  one  of  the  lascars,  armed  and  furnished  with  ammuni* 
tion.  The  freight  of  this  boat,  which  was  called  a  bughara,  was  a 
bundled  Turkish  piastres  for  the  trip.  Their  practice  is  to  sail 
with  the  flood,  both  night  and  day,  when  the  wind  is  moderate,  and 
to  track  up  by  a  rope  along-shore  against  the  ebb.  This  last  thej 
venture  to  do  in  the  day-time  only,  and  anchor  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  land,  should  the  ebb  happen  at  niffht.  They  are  then  liable, 
according  to  their  account,  to  be  attacked  oy  Arabs,  and  have  their 
boats  plundered  of  every  thing,  and  their  lives  taken  into  the  bar« 
jpain,if  they  attempt  resistance  or  defend  themselves.  The  messenger 
whom  we  had  despatched,  upon  the  first  arrival  of  this  boat  alongside, 
withaletterdown  totheMutseUimof  Bu8sorah,desiringhimto  send  us 
down  others,  was  one  of  the  boat*s*crew,  and  as  poorly  dressed  as 
Arabs  of  that  class  usually  are.  Yet,  miserable  as  his  garb  seemed  to 
us,  none  of  his  companion  swould  suffer  him  to  set  out  on  his  journey 
without  literally  disrobing  himself.  The  only  garment,  if  they 
could  be  called  so,  that  he  retained,  was  a  ragged  yard  of  doth,  to 
encircle  his  loins,  and  a  piece  of  the  end  of  this,  torn  off  to  roll  the 
^etter  in,. was  tied  round  his  head.  The  journey  was  estimated  to 
be  eight  hours  for  a  man  on  loot,  and  the  demand  made  by  him  for 
|;oing  thither  and  returning  was  ten  piastres,  or  about  fifteen  shillings 
sterling.  It  was  a  large  sum  in  proportion  to  the  common  price  of 
labour  here^  but,  when  I  made  this  observation  to  the  man  himself, 
he  replied,  almost  literally  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  scriptural  pas* 
sages, '  What  shall  a  man  profit  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?'  The  Bedouins,  who  come  in  from  the  western 
deserts  to  the  river's  banks,  about  die  season  of  ^e  dates  ripening, 
and  remain  until  the  beginning  of  winter,  commit,  it  is  Bai4»  every 
depredation  they  can  on  the  property  and  persons  of  the  settled  in« 
habitants  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  passengers,  whom  they  meet  with  on 
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their  way ;  and  the  Turkish  Governor  of  Bussorah^  who  pretends 
to  great  vigilance  hy  stationing  two  vessels  near  this  part  of  the 
river  with  boats  to  scour  the  bfmks  at  night,  is  apparently  unable  to 
make  his  authority  at  all  respected  by  these  desert-tribes. 

As  the  flood-tide  made  in-shore,  about  two  p.  m.,  it  gathered  up 
so  thick  a-head,  apparently  from  clouds  of  yellow  dust  and  sand, 
that  the  sun  was  nearly  obscured  by  the  darkness  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  in  afbw  minutes  we  had  a  strong  gust  of  wind  from  the  W.N.W. 
which  settled  into  a  gale,  blowing  right  down  the  reach.  At  the  first 
burst  of  it,  we  let  go  a  second  anchor  imder  foot,  and  veered  away 
about  ten  fkthoms  on  each  cable,  having  ihe  sheet-anchor  dear,  as  we 
were  so  shut  in  by  the  land  on  one  side  and  a  shoal  on  the  other, 
that  we  could  not  give  a  fathom  more  without  risk  of  gettii^ 
aground  as  we  swung.  The  Kusr&vie,  which  lay  only  half  a  cablets 
lenffth  from  us  astern,  drove  with  two  anchors  down  ;  and,  running 
fom  of  the  Turkish  ship,  both  drifited  on  the  shore  together.  The 
latter  proved,  however,  a  good  fender  for  the  former,  and,  by  the 
crash  which  she  gave  on  striking,  must  have  sustained  much  injury 
herself,  and  saved  the  other  from  it^  as,  by  this  means,  the  Kusrovie 
rebounded  off  into  the  fair  channel,  and,  veering  away  a  Uttle  in  de^ 
water,  brought  up  with  safety. 

When  the  tide  gained  strength  at  haIf-flood,and  we  swung  athwart, 
a  person  might  literally  have  lowered  himself  down  by  a  rope  from 
the  cabin-windows  on  the  grass  -,  and  our  driver-boom  twice  got  en* 
tangled  in  the  branches  of  the  date-trees.  We  had  even  then  tiiree 
and  a  half  fathoms  over  the  stem,  where  the  soil  must  have  formed 
a  perpendicular  wall,  and  four  fetthoms  a-head.  The  Arabs,  of  whom 
there  were  many  watching  their  flocks  close  by,  all  crowded  with 
their  women  and  children  towards  the  ship,  and  expressed  sufficient 
wonder  at  so  great  a  floating-house  being  at  all  manageable  in  a 
storm  that  tore  the  date-trees  up  l^  the  roots. 

Softt.  4.— While  we  still  lay  here,  waiting  for  boats  to  lighten  us, 
and  Kir  the  higher  tides  of  the  spring,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  oh* 
serving  accurately  that  the  flood  ran  only  four  hours  and  a  half,  and 
the  ebb  about  eight  hours.  The  strength  of  the  first,  as  opposed 
by  the  natural  discharge  of  the  river,  and  the  prevailing  winds  which 
assist  that  by  blowing  downward  from  its  sources  in  the  N.W., 
sever  exceedeid  a  knot  and  a  half  per  hour  -,  while  the  ebb,  strength- 
ened by  both  these  causes,  often  ran  four  knots  when  strongest,  and 
about  three  on  an  average  throughout. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  large  bughala  came  down  from  Bussorah  to 
lighten  us,  and  we  discharged  into  her  1070  bags  of  rice,  destined 
for  Coete  or  Gnune,  on  the  Arabian  coast.  This  place  is  now  under 
the  government  of  an  independent  Arab  chief,  who  is  acknowledged 
hy,  and  at  peace  with,  all  the  other  Princes  in  the  Gulf,  but,  like 
lSbidm,u  at  war  with  the  Wahabees,  and  with  the  Joassmees,  who  are 
also  of  that  sect.    To  defimd  himself  against  these,  this  bi^hala  w 
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armed  with  four  small  cannon,  and  manned  by  eighty  men,  all  stout 
iellows,  and  furnished  with  good  weapons.  The-name  of  hughala  is 
^iven  to  such  of  the  larger  boats  as  have  poop-cabins  and  ships*- 
sterns,  but  are  in  all  other  respects  the  same  as  dows  in  their  huU 
and  rigging  5  and  the  term  is  derived  from  bughl,  a  mule,  meaning 
to  express  a  mixture  of  the  ship  and  the  boat,  yet  neither  purely 
the  one  nor  the  other,  as  our  English  sailors  give  the  name  of  her- 
maphrodite to  vessels  which  are  rigged  as  a  brig  on  one  mast,  and  as 
.a  schooner  on  another. 

In  the  evening,  the  Kusrovie  hove  up,  and  attempted  to  tide  It 
'Up  the  stream  with  the  last  of  the  flood,  having  two  boats  for 
that  purpose  to  assist  her.  The  passage  between  us  and  the 
•northern  shoal  was,  however,  so  narrow,  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
avoid  getting  on  board  of  us,  she  grounded  on  the  sand,  and  stuck 
•fiist  there  until  high  water.  On  her  floating,  then,  and  swinging 
round  at  the  same  time,  she  ran  foul  of  the  Turkish  guard-ship  a 
aecond  time,  and  did  her  more  injury  than  before,  and,  after  drifting 
below  her,  brought  up  again. 

Sept.  5,  6, 7* — ^We*  remained  at  anchor  here  during  these  three 
days,  waiting  for  the  advance  of  the  springs,  the  Kusrovie  being 
detained  from  the  same  cause  also.  I  went  on  shore  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  twice  for  the  sake  of  inhaling  the  fresh 
morning  air  before  the  dew  had  yet  disappeared  from  the  turf,  but 
never  extended  my  rambles  more  than  a  mile  from  the  ship.  The 
villages  of  Gdeasy  and  Gaoose,  which  were  those  nearest  to  us,  were 
more  miserable  than  the  smallest  in  Egypt ;  and,  though  the  soil 
possesses  apparently  as  great  capability  of  being  made  fertile,  and 
though  the  equality  between  the  level  of  the  land  and  the  water  renders 
irrigation  more  easy  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  yet  the  scantiness 
cxf  population  occasions  the  richest  tracts  to  lie  waste,  and  others  to 
be  occupied  only  by  the  date-tree,  which  requires  little  labour  from 
the  hand  of  man  to  preserve  iU  In  Egypt,  excepting  the  actual 
period  of  inundation,  which,  from  the  head  of  the  Delta  to  the  sea, 
covers  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land,  and  that  but  once  only  for 
a  few  days  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year,  the  lands  are  watered 
with  difikrulty.  It  is  true  that  canals  lead  fh>m  the  main  stream  on 
both  sides,  and  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction ;  but,  while; 
from  the  body  of  the  river  itself,  the  water  is  drawn  up  by  what 
are  called  Persian  wheeb,  turned  by  oxen,  the  water  of  the  canals 
must  be  drawn  up  by  continued  manual  labour  by  poles  and  leather 
buckets ;  and  this  operation  goes  on  uninterruptedly,  night  and  day, 
in  those  parts  of  Egypt  which  are  well  irrigated.  Here,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  we  had  yet  seen  no  canal  that  deserved 
the  name,  but  merely  half  a  dozen  inlets  for  water,  about  six  or 
eight  feet  wide,  and  seldom  extending  a  hundred  yards  in  from  the 
shore.  Neither  wheels  turned  by  oxen,  nor  other  artificial  means; 
for  raising  water  from  the  stream,  or  distributing  it  over  the  soil^ 
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were  any  where  visible ;  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  wbere  the 
river  had  broken  over  its  natural  barriers,  and  spread  itself  by  force 
over  the  land,  it  had  been  detrimental  instead  of  advantageous  to 
Hbe  country,  for  the  want  of  hands  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
superfluous  quantity.  Thus,  where,  under  the  simplest  manage- 
ment, parched  grounds  might  have  been  made  fertile,  stagnant 
marshes  were  formed,  rendering  the  earth  unproductive,  and  the 
air  unwholesome. '  During  the  neap-tides,  which  are  here  called 
Gessarany,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stream  is  little  more  than  a  ia- 
thom }  the  flood,  called  Sedjy  or  Se^y,  is  weak,  and  the  ebb,  or 
Hubber,  moderately  strong.  Even  then  the  surfkce  of  the  stream 
at  dead  low  water,  is  seldom  more  than  nine  feet  below  that  of  the 
land,  while  at  high  it  comes  within  three.  Irrigation  would,  there- 
fore, be  more  easy  here,  even  in  the  worst  time,  than  it  is  throughout 
Egypt,  but  more  particularly  the  Upper,  for  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  year.  During  the  spring-tides,  however,  which  are  here 
called  Hammil,  the  flood  is  strong  enough  to  bring  the  surfieuie  of 
the  stream  on  a  level  with  the  highest  parts  of  the  banks,  and  to 
<»U8e  a  complete  inundation  of  the  lower  ones )  the  water  extending, 
as  I  was  assured,  sometimes  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the 
banks  in  among  the  date-trees.  If  the  wind  should  happen  to  have 
been  light  from  the  N.W.  for  three  or  four  days  preceding,  this 
effect  is  increased  -,  and,  if  the  wind  should  blow  from  the  opposite 
quarter  up  the  river  about  that  time,  the  low  islands  in  the  mid- 
channel  are  laid  completely  under  water,  and  the  flow  extends 
back  even  to  the  edge  of  the  desert.  If,  therefore,  as  it  appears  by 
this,  the  ease  of  obtaining  water  by  artificial  means  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  soil  is  greater  here  through  the  largest  portion  of  the 
year,  than  it  is  in  Egypt,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  partial 
inundation,  caused  by  the  spring-tides  twice  in  a  month,  is  for  more 
fovourable  to  agricultural  labours  than  the  general  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  which  occurs  only  yearly,  and  renders  the  greatest  part  of 
the  soil  which  it  covers,  useless  for  two  or  three  months.  Under 
these  considerations,  so  fovourable  to  the  banks  here  watered  by 
the  united  streams  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  coupled  at 
the  same  time  with  all  the  recollections  which  I  still  retained  fresh 
in  my  mind,  of  the  exuberant  fertility,  crowded  population,  active 
agnculture,  busy  commerce,  lines  of  towns  and  villages,  and  fleets 
of  boats,  that  one  meets  at  every  league  upon  the  Nile,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast,  and,  in  some 
<legree,  to  wonder  at  it,  since  both  of  these  celebrated  rivers  are 
under  the  same  iron  yoke  of  Turkish  despotism. 

During  our  stay  at  anchor  here,  near  Geleasy,  we  received  a 
letter  from  the  Mutsellim  of  Bussorah,  signed '  Bukrara/  and  written 
in  almost  unintelligibly  bad  English  by  some  Eastern  Christian 
scribe.  It  was  brought  to  us,  however,  with  great  formality  by  a 
Cbokedar  5  and  the  commanders  of  the  two  Turkish  ships  stationed 
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as  guards  in  the  river^  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  armed  ser- 
vants^ who  brought  us  presents  of  fruits,  &c.>  fr<Hn  the  Governor. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was  to  offer  us  the  use  of  these  ships,  as 
well  as  boats,  men,  or  any  thing  else  we  might  need  to  focilitate 
Qur  getting  up  to  Bussorsdi ;  and  it  was  altogether  thought  to  be  a 
mark  of  peculiar  distinction  to  be  thus  honoured  by  a  voluntary 
offer  of  what  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain,  even  by  paying  legally  for 
it  I  and  it  was  interpreted,  accordingly,  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  of 
the  ship's  agents,  and  the  respectable  consideration  enjoyed  by  her 
owners.  Presents  were  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  in  return  -,  for  among  the  Turks,  even  more  than  among  the 
Arabs,  nothing  can  be  done  without  these.  Our  own  stores  only 
fiurnished  us  with  some  cannon-powder,  musket-cartridges,  flints, 
&c.,  which  were  acceptable  enough  to  all  -,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
expected  pieces  of  cloth,  muslins,  and  Indian  finery,  and  wondered 
at  a  large  ship  like  ours  being  unprovided  with  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  articles  of  8uch  indispensable  necessity  for  ensuring 
the  favour  of  all  the  Government  dependants. 

We  had  a  visit  also  from  the  Sheik  of  Oom-el-Kassasecf,  who 
brought  us  off  a  £at  sheep  and  some  melons.  These,  he  assured  us, 
were  intended  as  a  present,  purely  without  hope  of  reward,  and 
merely  as  a  duty  which  all  men  owed  to  such  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures who  came  as  strangers  among  them.  Knowing  this  man  to 
be  a  cultivator,  and  one  to  whom  money-concerns  were  familiar, 
and  seeing  that  he  had  clothed  himself  in  his  gayest  garments,  and 
was  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  armed  servants,  I  suspected  the 
purity  of  the  motive  from  the  beginning;  and,  being  unwilling  either 
to  give  any  thing  in  barter,  or  to  refuse  the  present,  I  fixed  about 
double  its  value  on  it,  and  had  the  money  offered  to  the  man  as  a 
price  of  purchase.  This  was  at  first  rejected,  and  the  confes- 
sion came  out  that  it  was  not  money  they  wanted ;  '  we  thought,' 
added  they,  'that  you  might  have  had  a  few  damp  or  broken 
cartridges  of  powder,  a  disabled  musket  or  two,  and  some  flints, 
which  we  would  gladly  have  taken,  if  they  were  of  no  further  use 
to  you  5  but,  since  that  is  not  the  case,  we  retain  the  money,  though 
we  protest  that  we  had  none  but  the  most  disinterested  views  in 
coming  to  see  you.' 

Among  other  visitors  who  poured  in  upon  us  here,  was  an  old 
man  whom  every  body  but  myself  thought  a  contemptible  guest, 
and  an  intolerable  proser,  and  wondered  at  my  suffering  him  to 
remain  seated  in  the  cabin  with  me  so  long ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
I  felt  more  interest  in  his  communications  than  in  all  the  compli- 
mentary adulation,  and  often  ridiculous  questions,  of  the  others. 
Thb  old  man,  whose  name  was  Abdallah-ben-Hassan,  had  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  about  the  rivers  here,  and  their  separate 
branches,  and  professed  to  know  accurately  the  whole  details  of 
the  coast  frt>m  Cape  Bang  on  the  Persian  side,  to  Khore  AbdaUah 
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-and  Coete  on  the  Arabian.  According  to  his  des^ptlon,  after 
passing  Ras  Bang,  you  come  immediately  on  the  shoal  of  Ba^ekan^ 
'which  extends  to  the  northward  and  westward  for  several  hours* 
sail,  uhtil  you  reach  a  Cape  like  Bang,  but  bearing  the  name  of  the 
shoal.  Beyond  this,  to  the  N.W.,  he  placed  the  river  Hindian, 
which  is  the  Tab  of  some  writers,  and  unquestionably  the  Arosis  of 
Arrian,  since  he  says  that  it  was  the  largest  of  all  the  rivers  whidi 
Nearchus  had  seen  in  the  course  of  his  navigation,  and  adds  that  at 
the  Arosis  the  province  of  Fersis  terminates,  and  that  of  SooaianA 
conmiences.  (Voy.  c.  39,  40.)  This  river  of  Hindian,  so  called 
from  a  town  on  its  banks  near  the  sea,  is  still,  according  to  my  in- 
former*s  account,  the  largest  river  by  far  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  before  reaching  the  Karoon  and  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and 
still  continues  to  be  the  boundary  between  Fars  and  Khusistan,  the 
modem  representatives  of  Fersis  and  Soosiana.  After  passing  the 
mouth  of  the  Hindian,  continuing  still  along  the  coast,  you  pass  a 
shore  called  Ghazilan6,  which  presents  nothing  remarkable  in 
itself  5  but  at  its  termination,  the  first  channel  of  discharge 
from  the  Karoon  is  found,  and  gives  its  name  of  Ghazilan^  to  the 
shore  j^ist  named.  There  are  in  all  seven  mouths,  numbered  as 
4«onimunicating  with  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf;  and,  com- 
mencing from  the  eastward,  they  follow  in  this  order : — Khore 
Ghazilan^,  Khore  Wusteh,  Khore  Moosa,  Khore  Kufgah,  Khore 
Omeya,  Khore  Bussorah,  and  Khore  Abdallah. 

The  first,  or  Khore  Ghazilan^  is  perhaps  the  channel  of  the  Ab- 
Zal  of  Oriental  writers,  and  the  Euleus  of  the  Greeks,  by  which 
Alexander  descended  from  Susa  to  the  sea,  to  navigate  the  tract 
between  it  and  the  Tigris,  as  he  had  before  done  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  branch  of  the  Indus.  (Arrian.  1.  7,  p.  ^89.)  The  stream 
is  still  navigable  for  boats,  which  go  by  it,  all  the  way  up  to  Shooster; 
and  it  communicates,  by  many  ramifications,  with  all  the  great 
branches  to  the  west  of  it.  Just  opposite  to  the  entrance  into  this 
channel  is  an  extensive  mud  flat  above  the  sea,  forming  an  island  at 
high  water,  but  joined  to  the  main  at  low.  It  is  called  Tunoap,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  once  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  spot,  being 
watered  by  cuts  from  the  Ghazilan^.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  islands,  Deer^  and  Bounna,  used  to  come  here  in 
the  winter,  and  sow  their  corn,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature,  tmtfl 
the  crop  was  ripened.  It  was  a  tract  always  renowned  for  the 
abundance  of  snakes  which  infested  it ;  but  it  is  said,  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  harvest  that  ever  was  reaped  there,  every  stroke 
of  the  sickle  cut  a  serpent  in  two  ;  and,  whenever  the  hand  of  the 
reaper  was  extended  to  pluck  the  stalks  of  com,  a  bundle  of  snakes 
met  his  grasp,  and  the  harvest  terminated  in  the  death  of  all  those 
who  had  been  sent  to  gather  it  in.  Since  that  period,  which  is  pos- 
terk>r  to  the  mission  of  Mohammed,  according  to  popular  belief, 
the  tract  of  Tunoap  has  become  entirely  deserted,  and  it  is  now  de- 
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8<^ibed  to  be  a  flat  of  mud,  of  so  soft  a  nature/ that,  if  a  man  were., 
to  venture  to  tread  on  it,  he  would  irrecoverably  sink  below  its 
surfiice. 

Khore  Wusteh,  which  literally  means  the  middle  channel,  is  the 
second  in  this  arrangeibent  from  the  eastward,  and  leads,  like  the 
one  of  Ghazilan^,  into  all  the  others.  It  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  this  that  the  islands  of  Bounna  and  Deer^  are  placed. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  easternmost,  and  the  largest ;  and  Deer€ 
has  been  ahready  described  as  seen  from  our  anchorage,  near  it. 
Both  of  them  have  brush-wood  and  date-trees  5  but  both  are  now 
iminhabited. 

Khore  Moosah  follows  next,  corresponding,  as  has  been  already 
suggested,  to  the  Moseus  of  Ptolemy.  This  is  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Karoon,  and  is  navigable  for  large  boats  up  as  far  as  Dorak, 
which  is  described  as  a  large  fortified  town,  enjoying  abundant  sup- 
plies firom  the  neighbouring  country,  and  possessing  some  trade,  as 
well  as  being  celebrated  for  Abbas,  or  Arab  cloaks,  manu&ctured 
there. 

Khore  Ku%ah,  which  succeeds,  leads  into  the  branch  called  the, 
Bamishere,  and  from  thence,  by  the  connecting  channel  of  Ma£Ear, 
either  into  the  Karoon  on  the  right,  or  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  on 
the  left 

All  these  four  channels  enumerated  are  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Karoon  and  Jerahi  rivers,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  belonging,  properly,  to  Soosiana  and  Khusistan, 
of  which  the  Shat-el-Arab  is  the  western  boundary.  It  is  true, 
that  all  of  them  communicate  with  this  last  stream ;  but  it  is  by 
means  of  the  canal  of  Hafifieir,  so  that  they  cannot  be  at  all  considered 
as  branches  of  it,  nor  indeed  are  their  waters  in  the  least  degree  aug- 
mented by  such  a  communication.  This  canal  of  HaflBar  is  a  channel 
of  some  antiquity,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  by  this  that  Alexandj^r 
sent  a  part  of  his  fleet  from  the  Euleus  into  the  Tigris,  when 
he  descended  with  it  from  Susato  the  head  of  the  Delta;,  and 
from  thence,  after  thus  securing  the  vessels  unfit  for  service,  .he 
proceeded  with  the  others  to  the  sea.  This  cut  of  Haffar  is,  these* 
fore,  the  ancient  and  the  modem  channel  of  communication  betwe^ 
all  these  streams  ^  and,  though  my  old  informer  insisted  that  every 
foot  of  it  was  a  natural  passage,  and  it  ap|)eared  so  to  me  as.  we 
passed  it  on  coming  up,  yet  nailing  is  more  likely  to  happen  than 
for  an  artificial  canal  of  a  large  size  to  assume,  after  a  long  period, 
the  appearance  of  a  natural  bai  of  a  river. 

Khor^  Omeyah,  which  is  not  noted  in  any  of  the  maps,  is  a 
channel  leading  directly  into  the  Shat-el-Arab.  It  is  navigated  by 
beats ;  and  the  old  man,  who  named  it  to  me,  had  been  frequently  up 
and  down  it    He  said,  indeed,  that  ships  drawing  ten  feet  water  - 
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might  find  a  channel^  but^  the  main  body  of  the  river  being  so  dose^ 
it  was  never  attempted. 

Ehore  Bussorab^  or  the  principal  entrance  into  the  Shat-el-Arab, 
and  the  only  one  now  used  by  ships  going  to  and  returning  from 
Bussorab,  has  been  described  in  detail  during  our  passage  up  through 
it  'j  and  my  informer  had  nothing  new  to  offer  in  addition  to  tibe 
facts  and  observations  already  recorded  on  it. 

Khore  Abdallah,  the  seventh  and  last,  or  westernmost,  of  the 
channels  enumerated,  is  supposed  by  all  here  to  have  been  once  a 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  before  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  at 
Apamea  or  Korna.  At  present,  however,  it  is  rather  a  creek  or  in- 
let from  the  sea,  than  the  discharge  of  a  river.  This  Khore  is  said 
to  be  four  times  as  broad,  from  land  to  land,  at  its  entrance,  as  the 
Shat-el-Arab  is  at  the  same  point }  and  it  continues  always  to  be 
at  least  twice  as  broad  throughout  all  its  length,  its  depth  of  water 
in  mid-channel  decreasing  from  ten  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  five 
fathoms  at  the  head.  Its  length  I  could  not  accurately  ascertain ; 
but  these  facts  were  offered  as  a  guide.  It  was  said  that  Zobeir, 
the  town  at  which  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  assemble  yearly  for  the 
journey  to  Mecca,  lay  to  the  S.W.  of  Bussorah  about  three  hours, 
or  as  many  leagues  -,  and  that  the  head  of  the  Khore  Abdallah  was 
about  the  same  distance,  and  exactly  in  the  same  direction  beyond 
it.  All  testimonies  agree  on  the  existence  of  a  dry  bed  leading 
north-westerly  from  this, — by  some  called  the  Pallacopas,  and  by 
others  thought  to  be  the  deserted  bed  of  the  Euphrates  -,  and  the 
evidence  of  my  old  informer  went  to  confirm  its  existence  from 
thence  for  several  days*  journey,  in  a  N.W.  direction. 

There  was  another  smaller  Khore  which  he  mentioned,  to  t^e 
S.W.  of  Khore  Abdallah,  navigable  for  boats  only,  and  leading  from 
the  sea  to  the  port  and  town  of  Coete,  or  Graine,  as  the  English  call 
it.  It  is  called  Khore  Subbeah  5  and,  passing  round  a  piece  of  land 
called  Boobiane,  it  makes  that  an  island.  The  entrance,  however, 
for  large  ships  into  the  harbour  of  Coete  is  directly  from  the  sea, 
of  which  this  creek  is  only  an  arm. 

Sept,  8. — Having  sent  the  boats  out  to  sound  at  half-flood,  and 
finding  the  influence  of  the  springs  to  have  already  augmented  the 
rise  of  tide,  we  weighed  at  the  last  of  the  flood,  and  backed  and 
filled  for  about  half  a  mile  up  the  river,  the  channel  being  too  nar- 
row to  work  in.  We  shoaled,  gradually,  from  four  and  a-half  fathoms 
at  weighing,  to  quarter  less  three  at  anchoring,  and  this  in  mid-chan- 
nel at  the  very'top  of  high-water.  The  channel,  from  the  shore  on 
the  south  to  the  shoal  on  the  north,  was  about  three  times  the  ship's 
length,  or  400  feet,  and  it  was  thus  narrow  all  the  way.  If  we 
could  have  got  over  the  shoal  to  the  northward  of  us,  which  was 
a  continuation  of  the  new-formed  island  abreast  of  Oom-el-Kas- 
saseef,  we  might  have  then  proceeded  up  the  river  in  a  chann^  of 
three  fathoms  at  high  water )  but  on  this  shoal  there  were  only  two 
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fathoms  at  the  highest  -,  and,  with  all  onr  lightening  and  trimmings 
-we  still  drew  fifteen  feet  six  inches  aft,  and  fourteen  feet  three  inches 
forward,  and  were  now  too  crank  to  hear  our  top-gallant  and  royal 
yards  aloft.  We  accordingly  brought  up  abreast  of  Gaoose,  close  to 
the  shore,  to  remain  another  tide. 

Sept,  9. — ^The  morning  opening  with  light  airs  from  the  N.W., 
we  anticipated  a  favourable  rise  of  tide,  and  sent  a  boat  a-head  to 
sound  in  the  inner  channel  and  over  the  shoal,  but  found,  at  sun- 
rise, only  two  fothoms  on  the  latter.  At  ten  A.3f.,  when  near  high- 
water,  the  boat,  being  anchored  on  the  shoal,  made  a  signal  of  there 
being  two  fathoms  and  quarter,  or  fifteen  feet.  As  thb  was  within 
six  inches  of  our  draught,  and  we  knew  that  the  bottom  was  not  hard, 
we  determined  to  attempt  cutting  through  it.  Accordingly,  weigh- 
ing and  crowding  all  sail,  we  stood  across,  and,  though  grounding  on 
the  first  edge  of  it,  we  cut  our  way  into  the  outer  channel  beyond. 
This  channel,  which  had  now  three  fathoms,  was  itself  so  narrow,, 
that  there  was  not  room  to  fill  and  stay  in  it,  the  breadth  being 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  ship  only  -,  and,  as  we  were  obliged 
to  have  a  press  of'  sail  to  drive  her  through  the  first  shoal,  the  im- 
pulse given  by  her  sudden  escape  was  so  great  as  to  shoot  her 
a-head  on  the  shoal  beyond  the  channel,  in  spite  of  aU  precaution,  as 
she  drag^d  the  anchor  which  we  had  instantly  let  go,  and  carried 
it  a-headC  with  all  sails  a-back.  The  place  of  our  crossing  here  was 
right  in  a  line,  drawn  from  the  easternmost  or  spire-topped  tomb  of 
Dubbeh,  and  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island  Oom-el-Eassaseef. 
As  we  were  afloat  in  three  fathoms  a-stern,  though  a-ground  in  twa 
a-head,  we  soon  hove  off  with  the  anchor,  and,  having  the  ship  now 
under  the  management  of  the  helm,  beat  up  through  the  narrow  chan- 
nd  under  the  topsails  and  courses^  We  had  scarcely  room  to  fill, 
before  it  was  necessary  to  tack  again ;  but,  the  crew  being  active,  all 
went  on  well.  It  was  about  one  p.m.  when  the  flood  was  done,, 
and  we  intended  anchoring  on  the  next  tack  -,  but,  in  stretching 
over  to  the  starboard  shore,  we  grounded  again  upon  the  steep  edge 
of  a  shoal,  which  the  pilot  insisted  had  grown  farther  out  even  since 
his  last  coming  down  the  river.  We  had  three  and  a-half  fathoms  at 
the  last  cast,  which  was  the  deepest  water  since  crossing  over  at 
Dubbeh  5  and,  the  helm  being  instantly  put  down,  the  ship  grounded 
forward  in  two  fathoms,  in  stays,  while  there  were  three  and  aquarter 
over  the  stern.  Having  laid  all  a-back,  and  carried  out  an  anchor, 
and  hove  on  it  without  avail,  we  furled  sails  to  remain  here  until 
ihe  next  flood.     We  took  from  hence  the  following  bearings  : 

Geleosy S.E.  by  E.  li  mile. 

Eastern  or  spire-topped  tomb    S.E.  b v S.  i S.  J  do. 

Western  or  dome-topped  tomb     ....  S.  by  £!.  i  E.  i  do. 

Baliaoe,  with  tufts  of  high  ^ra&s    8.W.  §  S.  i    do. 

Western  extreme  of  Oom-d-Kassaseef  E.  by  S.  |  S.  }•  do. 
With  the  night  flood,  we  loosed  sails,  laid  all  aback,  and  hove 
again  on  the  anchor,  to  float  the  ship,  but  without  effect  -,  the  very 
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top  of  bigh-watcr  giving  us  nearly  a  fathom  less  depth  than  we  had 
had  at  the  same  period  on  the  preceding  day.  Here,  in  the  Shat* 
el-Arab,  as  well  as  through  all  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  coasts  of 
Guzerat,  and  of  Westera  India,  the  day-tides  are  highest  when  the 
sun  is  north  of  the  line,  and  the  night-tides  highest  when  he  has 
south  declination, — ^a  sufficient  proof  of  the  joint  influence  of  that 
luminary,  with  the  moon,  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

Sept,  10. — We  lay  aground  all  the  morning,  with  strong  breezes 
from  the  N.  W.,  which  considerably  obstructed  the  rise  of  the  flood4 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  loosed  sails,  laid  all  aback,  and  hove  away 
oa  the  anchor,  when  the  ship  floated  at  three-quarters  flood, — so 
great  was  the  difference  between  the  rise  of  the  night  and  the  day. 
Having  yet  two  hours  of  strong  flood  tide,  we  backed  and  filled  up 
the  river,  the  channel  being  still  too  narrow  for  us  to  work  in,  with- 
out great  danger  of  our  getting  aground  again.     In  dropping  thus 
up  with  the  stream,  we  had,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  the  following 
Tillages,  in  succession :  BaUane  was  nearly  abreast  of  the  spot  from 
which  we  last  floated,  on  the  southern  or  western  bank  of  the  river. 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  two  large  tufts  of  green  rushes,  or  very 
high  grass,  close  to  the  water's  edge  :  the  village  itself  is  hidden  by 
the  date-trees,  which  come  close  down  to  the  river,  though  between 
these,  as  we  passed,  we  distinguished  a  dome-topped  tomb,  similar 
to  the  westernmost  one  of  Dubbeh.     About  a  mile  beyond  Baliane, 
upward,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream,  is  a  village  behind  the 
trees,  called  Ammi )  and  the  only  mark  by  which  this  is  distinguished 
is  a  single  tall  date-tree,  rising  above  the  rest.     Farther  on,  about  a 
mile,  is  another  hidden  village,  called  Fyaz^,  or  Fyathd,  without  any 
feature  by  which  it  may  be  known  from  any  distance.    Beyond  this, 
about  half  a  mile,  and  still  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  the  thick  line 
of  date-trees  is  interrupted  by  a  small  interval  of  plain,  extending 
southerly  a  long  way  j  and,  to  the  west  of  this,  directly  where  the 
trees  are  again  continued,  is  a  small  inlet  for  water,  and  a  village 
named  Abu  Floose.     The  point  of  Abu-el-Kaseeb,  which  terminates 
this  long  westerly  reach  of  the  river  from  Zaine  Point,  is  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  last,  and  makes  always  like  a  low  cape.     There  is 
a  tolerably  large  village  there,  with  trading  boats,  dows,  and  a  sort 
of  yard  for  boat  repairs.     The  shoal  of  Dubbeh,  which  we  had 
crossed  over  yesterday,  opposite  to  the  eastern  tomb,  extends  all  the 
way  from  the  part  of  it  above  water  abreast  of  the  centre  of  Oom-el- 
Kassaseef,  or  near  Zaine  Point,  up  to  the  Point  of  Abu-el-Kaseeb, 
having  fifteen  feet  on  it  at  high-water,  spring-tides,  and  being  nearly 
dry  at  low      Its  shoalest  parts  are  near  the  eastern  end  5   and,  as  it 
comes  abreast  of  Abu  Floose,  it  insensibly  shelves  away  till  it  ends 
at  the  point  named.     After  crossing  it  at  Dubbeh,  and  coming  up 
the  central  or  outer  channel,  we  had,  for  the  first  mile,  three  fathoms 
in  the  mid-way,  and  two  and  a  half  on  each  bank  5  then  three  and 
a  half,  and  then  four  in  mid-channel,  with  three  and  two  and  a  half 
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OD  the  banks,  the  channd  gradually  growiiig  deeper  and  wider  as  it 
advanced  to  the  westward* 

On  the  starboard,  or  northern  shore,  after  leaving  the  point  of 
Oom-el-Kassaseef,  we  passed  two  villages  at  about  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other,  whose  names  we  could  not  learn,  and  afterwards 
a  small  ruined  one,  called  Coote  Seyed,  right  abreast  of  Aba 
Floose. 

At  three  p.  m.,  the  flood  being  done,  we  came  to  an  anchor  near 
the  southern  shore,  in  four  fiithoms,  with  these  bearings  : 

Geleasy, S.E.  by  E.JE.  Smiles. 

Qaoose, , .  SJE.  by  E.iE.  4  do. 

Baliane, S.E.  by  E.iE.  2  do. 

Ammi, * S.E.  by  E.  1  do. 

Fyaze S.E.iE.  J  do. 

Abu  Floose, S.E.  by  S.  i  do. 

Abu-d-Kaseeb, W.  by  N.iN.  1  do. 

Western  extreme  of  Oom-el-Kassaseef,. ...  E.  by  S.^S.  3  do. 

CooteSeyed, N.E.  by  E.iE.  J  do. 

Eastern  extreme  of.  Jexiret^lXhellaby,... .  N.W.^N.  |  do. 

Nearest  part  of  the  starboard  shore, N.N.E.  f  do. 

Nearest  part  of  the  larboard  shore, S.S.W.  i  do. 

Sept  11. — ^We  weighed  soon  aAer  midnight,  with  the  first  of  the 
flood,  intending  to  back  and  fill  up  the  stream ;  but,  when  the 
anchor  was  out  of  the  ground,  and  all  saik  aback,  the  ship  shot 
ahead  again  upon  the  larboard  shore,  and  stuck  fast  in  two  fathoms. 
The  crew  were  already  so  exhausted  with  the  harassing  continuance 
of  carrying  out  anchors,  and  heaving  at  the  capstan,  when  aground^ 
and  tacking  the  ship  through  narrow  channels  when  afloat,  that  we 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  her  off  from  here.  We  suc- 
ceeded, however,  eventually ;  but,  the  tide  being  by  that  time  nearly 
done,  we  dropped  about  a  mile  only  up  the  stream  with  the  last  of  it^ 
backing  and  filling  under  the  topsails,  and  came  to,  in  five  fathoms, 
nearly  in  mid-channel. 

Afler  lying  at  anchor  all  the  ebb,  we  weighed  again  about  eleven, 
A.  H.,  and  loosed  all  soils  for  working  to  windward,  the  breeze  being 
still  right  down  the  river.  After  rounding  the  point  of  Abu-el- 
Kaseeb,  the  reach  stretches  W.  by  N.  in  a  general  line,  though, 
from  the  point  itself  to  about  half  a  mile  beyond  it,  the  shore  trends 
west  by  compass.  When  we  had  the  pitch  of  Abu-el-Kaseeb,  and 
the  extreme  visible  part  about  Geleasy  and  Zaine  in  one,  they  bore 
exactly  E.S.E.,  making  the  direction  of  the  reach  between  thent 
W.N.W.,  and  differing  only  one  point  from  this  beyond  it.  Half  a 
mile  west  from  Abu-el-Kaseeb,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream, 
is  a  small  cut  for  water,  called  Nahr-el-Coase,  with  a  village  near  it,, 
behind  the  trees.  Chellaby's  Island  commences  about  here,  and 
derives  its  name  from  a  merchant  of  Bussorah,  who  was  celebrated 
for  his  wealth,  and  the  number  of  his  vessels  in  the  Indian  trade 
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having  resided  on  this  spot  for  some  months,  after  the  loss  of  his 
immense  fortune,  which  was  all  destroyed  by  shipwrecks,  failures  of 
debtors,  &c. 

This  island  lies  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  river;  the  channel  on 
each  side  being  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  its 
commencement,  the  northern  one  being  used  by  boats  only,  and* 
the  southern  one  by  ships.     The  point  of  the  island  here  is 
a  low  and  narrow  slip,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  river,  and" 
covered  by  it  at  high-water  on  spring-tides.    There  were  a  number 
of  men  and  boys  on  it,  up  to  their  middle  in  the  water  or  the  soil, 
employed  in  cutting  the  long  grass  which  grows  there  5    and  this^ 
they  carry  up  to  Bussorah  in  boats,  either  to  sell  in  the  public 
market,  as  hay,  or  to  feed  their  own  cattle  on.     There  were  along 
the  edge  of  the  island,  as  well  as  on  the  northern  shore,  a  number 
of  circular  enclosures  of  reeds  made  in  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of' 
taking  fish ;   and  it  was  said  that  large  quantities  were  caught  in 
them.    Both  sides  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  commencement  of* 
this  island,  are  thickly  planted  with  date-trees  5  and,  from  their  havings 
other  wood  intermingled  with  them,  and  sloping  beds  of  green 
descending  to  the  water*s  edge,  the  appearance  of  the  river's  banks 
begin  from  hence  to  be  much  more  interesting  and  varied  than  below. 
The  low  part  of  Chellaby's  Island,  or  that  which  is  overflowed  by  the 
springs,  continues  from  its  point  near  Abu-el-Kaseeb,  to  abreast  of 
Nahr  Coase ;  but  from  hence  rice  fields  begin.    These  are  enclosed, 
and  aknost  embanked  from  the  river,  by  low  walls  of  mud  or  sun-dried 
brick,  so  that  they  can  be  laid  under  water  at  the  pleasure  of  the. 
cultivator.     Thus  far  we  had,  in  working  by  short  tacks  through 
this  narrow  passage,  five  fathoms  in  mid- channel,  five  also  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  island,  and  four  and  a  half  close  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  main  land  5  there  being  no  shoals  here,  so  that  we  could 
scrape  both  the  banks,  without  danger,  in  stays.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  the  point  at  which  the  rice-fields  commence,  is  a  small, 
village  of  huts  on  Chellaby*s  Island,  occupied  all  the  year  round  by 
the  people  who  cultivate  the  rice  here.     It  is  called,  like  all  other 
places  where  rice  is  grown,  Ahl  Deer,  and  is  only  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  adding  the  name  of  the  island  on  which  it  stands.   Oppo- 
site to  this  Ahl  Deer,  on  the  southern  shore,  is  the  village  of  Abu-el- 
Magheira  j  and  between  these  our  water  haddeepened  to  six  fathoma 
in  mid-channel,  four  near  the  island,  and  hvt  and  a  half  on  the  lar- 
board shore.    About  a  furlong  above  the  last-named  place,  and,  like 
it,  on  the  southern  or  western  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  viUage  ot 
Sebeliyat.    This  is  known  by  a  large  tuffc  of  high  green  rushes  or 
tall  grass,  as  at  Baliane,  to  the  west  of  this,  a  small  canal  letting 
water  into  the  plantations,  and  then  the  viUage  itself  seen  through 
the  trees.     Abreast  of  Sebeliyat,  the  date-trees  first  begin  to  appear 
on  Chellaby*s  Island,  and  these  are  low  and  thinly  scattered  over  the 
rice  grounds.     A  furlong  above  Sebeliyat,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
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the  stream^  ia  a  new  castle  built  by  the  Turks  of  Bussorah,  \nthia 
the  last  five  years,  but  now  dismantled.  The  position  is  well  chosen  y 
for  the  channel  grows  narrower  here  than  it  is  below,  and  the  breadth 
from  shore  to  shore  is  hardly  the  eighth  of  a  mile.     The  ruins  of  an 
older  and  smaller  fort  stand  nearly  opposite  to  this  castle,  on  the 
island  of  Chellaby,  bearing  from  each  other  N.E.  and  S,W,,  so  that 
the  post  is  a  known  and  approved  pne.     The  cause  of  erecting  the 
new  castle  on  the  larboard  shore  was,  it  is  said,  a  report  that  the 
Joassmee  Arabs  had  taken  possession  of  Muscat,  and  meditated  an 
armament  against  Bussorah.     The  fortress  was  constructed  with 
great  expedition,  and  furnished  with  guns,  anmiunition,  and  men; 
but,  six  months  afterwards,  their  fears  being  allayed,  these  were  all 
reconducted  to  Bussorah,  and  the  castle  has  continued  ever  since 
unoccupied.     It  is  called  Khallet-el-Yahoudi,  from  standing  on  a 
tract  of  land  known  by  that  name  5  and,  though  it  has  nothing  but 
mud  walls,  it  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  continued  line  of  trees 
which  reach,  with  little  exception  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from 
the  first  anchorage  at  Chubdeh  all  the  way  to  Bussorah.     Opposite 
to  this  castle,  the  island  of  Chellaby  becomes  ^ider,  and  the  channel 
nsu'rower  and  deeper,  having  seven  fathoms  near  the  southern  shore, 
and  six  in  mid-stream.     About  500  yards  above  the  new  castle,  is  a 
dome-topped  tomb,  called  Hamed-ibn-Abass,  with  a  fine  spreading 
tree  before  it,  and  standing  also  on  the  tract  called  Yahoudi.     There 
is  a  pretty  large  canal  letting  water  into  the  grounds  just  above  this, 
and  opposite  here  was  stationed  the  third  Turkish  guard-ship  that 
we  had  passed,  the  first  lying  at  Geleasy,  and  the  second  at  Abu-el- 
Kaseeb.     Opposite  to  this,  the  date-trees  are  taller  and  thicker  on 
Chellaby's  Island  -,  but  the  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand 
is  still  cultivated  with  rice,  embanked  up  by  walls  from  the  river, 
and  presenting,  altogether,  a  more  agreeable  appearance  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country  that  we  had  yet  passed.     Beyond  the 
tomb  of  Hamed-ibn-Abass,  on  the  larboard  shore,  are  remains  of 
large  mounds,  and  seemingly  old  embankments  >  and  here  the  water 
deepens  to  four  fathoms  close  to  the  island,  six  in  mid-channel,  and 
nine  close  to  the  wall  of  the  southern  soil ;  for  so  it  may  literally  be 
called,  for  oiur  driver-boom  was  entangled  among  the  branches  of  the 
date-trees,  as  we  gathered  stern-way  after  tacking  near  them.     We 
had  now  been  gradually  rounding  an  elbow,  or  outward  bend,  which 
the  island  of  Chellaby  makes  here  to  the  southward,  previous  to  its 
trending  up  north-westerly  5  and  this  projection  may  be  said  to  end 
the  W.  by  N.  reach  from  Abu-el- Kaseeb.    It  is  not  very  perceptible 
in  passing  it ;  but,  after  we  had  gone  about  half  a  mile  from  it  in  a 
W.  by  N.^N.  direction,  we  were  enabled  to  bring  it  in  one  with 
Abu-el-Kaseeb,  distant  about  two  miles,  bearing,  as  they  touched 
each  other,  E.  by  S.^S.     It  was  just  exactly  at  this  moment  that  we 
opened  a  view  of  the  ships  anchored  at  Bussorah,  and  had  the  mi- 
naret of  the  mosque  of  the  town  in  sight,  bearing  N.W.  about  Bve 
miles,  while  the  western  visible  extreme  of  Chellaby *s  Island  bore 
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N.W.^N.,  distant  about  three  miles  $  and  we  bad  a  small  dome* 
topped  tomb  among  the  trees,  right  abreast  of  us,  bearing  W.S.W., 
abcnit  fifty  yards  off,  at  the  same  time.  The  reach  of  the  river  now 
takes  a  direction  of  N.W.,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  last-named  tomb 
of  Yuesefan  $  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  is  the  Khore  of  Mah^ 
Grane,  or  the  canal  of  a  village  so  called,  letting  water  in  amon^ 
the  trees.  Opposite  to  this,  the  bland  of  Chellaby  ends,  and  is  sue- 
ceeded  by  another  siraiLir  one  called  Sahleh,  from  which  it  is  sepa* 
rated  only  by  a  small  channel.  Half  a  mile  above  Mah^  Grane» 
on  the  larboard  shore,  is  the  small  village  of  Ibeliane^  abreast  of 
which  our  water  had  shoaled  to  four  fathoms  on  the  island  side,  at 
some  distance  from  it,  as  a  shoal  runs  out  there,  for  half  a  cable's 
length,  four  and  a  half  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  and  six  still  close 
to  the  western  bank.  Haifa  mile  beyond  Ibeliane  is  the  village  of 
Seradjey,  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream,  distinguished  by  a  canal 
and  gardens,  and  then  the  village  seen  through  the  trees.  As  we 
advanced  up  the  river  here,  constantly  tacking  from  side  to  side, 
and  going  in  stays  every  three  or  four  minutes,  we  kept  right  in 
the  mid-way  as  much  as  possible,  toward  the  last  of  the  fiood^  as 
the  ebb  makes  in-shore  on  both  sides  full  an  hour  before  it  begins 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream  -,  and  we  had  seen,  on  several  occasions^ 
boats  riding  with  the  ebb  in-shore,  while  we  had  a  strong  flood 
without.  At  about  3  h.  30m.  we  passed  the  ship  Sophia  of  Bombay, 
at  anchor,  and,  soon  after,  as  the  flood  was  done,  brought  up  just 
above  her,  in  five  fathoms  water,  with  the  following  bearings  : 

Minaret  of  the  Mosque  at  Bussorah N.W.  by  N.  2  miles. 

N.W.  extreme  of  the  Island  Sahleh N.  by  E.  1  mile. 

Garden  of  Seradjey S.S.W.  §  mile. 

During  the  night,  the  noise  of  the  jackalls,  which  we  had  con- 
stantly heard  between  sun-set  and  sun-rise  since  entering  the  river, 
was  greater  here  than  any  where  below. 

Sept.  12. — ^The  wind  being  light  from  the  N.W.,  we  weighed 
with  the  flood  soon  after  midnight,  and  backed  and  filled  up  through 
the  river,  passing  the  shipping  at  anchor  in  three  and  a  half  and 
four  fathoms  ;  and  at  dawn  we  brought  up,  in  the  centre  of  them,  in 
five  fathoms  at  high-water,  with  the  following  bearings : 

Khore  or  creek  leading  up  to  Bussorah. . . .  W.  i  mile. 

Minaret  of  a  Mosque  near W.  J  S.  i  mile. 

Northern  end  of  the  fortified  wall N.W.  by  W.  1  mile. 

Castle  with  the  striped  flag S.  by  W.  1  mile. 

Point  of  Chellaby's  Island S.E.  by  S.  If  mile 

Khore  dividing  it  from  Sahleh  Island S.  E.  ^  S.  i  mile. 

Fort  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  rircr N.  by  E.  i  mile. 

Lay  of  the  reach  above  us N.N.W, 

We  moored  here,  with  twenty-five  fathoms  of  cable  on  the  bower- 
anchor  to  the  northward,  and  thirty-five  fathoms  on  the  stream -anchor 
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to  the  southward  -,  unhent  sails,  struck  the  masts^  and  prepared  for 
delivering  the  cargo.  A  salute  of  three  guns  was  fired  by  us  on 
anchoring,  in  compliance  with  established  usage  -,  and,'  this  being 
intended  for  the  flag  of  Bussorah,  it  was  returned  by  an  equal  num- 
ber from  the  Grovemor's  guard-ship,  lying  here.  When  this  re- 
turn had  been  duly  made,  seven  other  guns  were  fired  by  us  as  a 
salute  to  the  flag  of  the  East  India  Company's  Resident,  according, 
also,  to  the  established  usage  of  the  port ;  but,  there  being  no  £ng* 
Hsh  artillery  here,  no  return  is  ever  made. 


^  The  RsTROSPECT. 

There  is  a  day  amongst  the  rest. 

And  memory  lingering  long  would  dwell 
On  scenes  it  brought, — they  pleased  me  best. 

And  yet  what  needs  there  I  should  tell 
To  every  ear  what  scenes  they  were  ? — 
They've  caused  thee  sorrow,  grief,  and  care  5— 
I  do  not  wish  them  here  again 
If  they  would  give  thy  bosom  pain. 

Thou  wert  to  me  the  only  flower 
'That  bloom 'd  *mid  bleak  affliction's  hour. 
That  cheered  me  when  the  hand  of  woe 
Had  laid  my  nerveless  spirit  low. 
And  I  have  marked  thy  azure  eye 

0*ercast  with  fond  affection's  tear. 
And  viewed  with  pain  the  rising  sigh 

Betray  thy  bosom's  tender  fear. 

We  had  sweet  hours } — ^yet  not  the  light 

Unclouded  hours  young  hearts  may  know 
When  hope  presents  the  future  bright. 

And  each  revolving  season's  flow 
Whispers  in  bliss  -, — we  knew  not  these. 
For  there  were  darkening  presages. 
In  gathering  gloom,  came  o'er  the  heart. 
And  told  their  import — we  must  part. 

And  years  have  passed,  nor  have  we  met : 
Our  parting  I  can  ne'er  forget, — 
Thy  fiEuled  cheek,  thy  brimming  eye. 
The  unrelieving,  lengthening  sigh. 
And  the  quick  beating  pulse,  revealed 

What  tongue  might  never  tell. 
We  loved  ! — with  lingering  lips  I  sealed 

A  bitter,  long  farewell ! 


G.  W. 
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No.  III. 

[The  followinic  Article  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  disciissions  on 
thiK  subject,  which  we  have  translated  from  the  '  Gymnase/  in  our  pre- 
ceiOng  Numbers.— Ed.] 

The  Condition  of  Women  at  different  epochs  of  Society, 

Ths  farther  we  look  back  into  the  past,  the  more  apparent  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer  is  the  inequality  whdch  exists  in  die  divi- 
sion of  moral  and  material  advantages  ll^tween  the  two  sexes.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  this  fact,  and  also  to  exphunits  causes. 
The  less  progress  society  has  made  in  civilisation,  the  less  are  men 
enabled  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  strength  by  artificial  means ; 
and,  consequently,  the  more  indispensable  becomes  the  develop* . 
ment  of  their  physical  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  life.  In  the  absence  of  laws  and  associa- 
tions amongst  men,  an  individual  is  exposed  to  continual  dangers  ; 
be  must  defend  bis  prey  or  his  field  against  his  equals,  and  against 
ferocious  animals,  the  still  more  formidable  rivals  of  isolated  man. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  female,  less  advantageously  endowed 
by  nature  as  regards  physical  powers,  cannot  enter  a  list  in 
which  strength  alone  insures  triumph.  She  becomes  a  mother,  and 
her  cares  are  doubled,  precisely  when  her  own  existence  as  well  as 
that  of  her  children  depends  on  her  repose  and  release  from  labour. 
Every  thing  obliges  her,  then,  where  the  law  of  the  strongest  is 
alone  legitimate,  to  seek  the  support  of  the  most  powerful  sex ; 
but  the  contract  of  association  between  the  two  parties  is  that  of  a 
master  with  a  slave ;  the  female,  in  exchange  for  the  protection 
which  is  afforded  her,  submits  to  the  conditions  of  an  absolute  de- 
pendance.  Some  portion  of  these  barbarous  manners  still  exists 
amongst  those  claisses  of  society  devoted  to  physical  labours; 
the  employment  of  strength  being  the  only  means  of  obtaining  sub- 
sistence, it  is  the  only  quality  which  is  held  in  consideration,  and 
women  are  generally  treated  with  contempt  and  severity. 

In  early  stages  of  society,  woman  is  naturally  the  soonest  re- 
duced to  slavery  :  she  is  the  property  of  man,  who  sometimes  em- 
ploys her  in  the  meanest  labours,  sometimes  offers  her  from  polite- 
ness to  strangers,  and  sometimes  even  makes  a  traffic  of  her. 
Amongst  these  barbarians,  combats  between  the  different  tribes  are 
of  daily  occurrence  5  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  we  also 
see  nations  organised  entirely  for  war  -,  military  courage  is  there- 
fore held  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  is,  in  these  ages  of  violence^ 
the  most  useful  of  all  virtues,  and  women  consequently  are  objects 
of  contempt.  Plato  questions  the  fact  of  woman  being  a  human 
creature,  and  yet,  by  a  singular  cootradiction>  he  assigns  her  an 
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important  part  in  his  republic.  Others  make  her  an  inferior  being, 
ttnd  even  interdict  her  from  entering  their  temples.  Euripides  calls 
her  the  most  pernicious  of  all  creatures.  Cato  says,  tlmt^  if  the 
world  was  without  women,  men  would  hold  converse  with  the  gods. 

In  one  country  a  female  addresses  her  husband  on  her  knees ;  in 
another  she  is  forbidden  to  enter  her  house  by  the  same  door  ^  amongst 
some  nations,  she  may  not  eat  at  the  same  table  or  sit  in  his  pre~ 
sence  5  and  amongst  others,  the  son  is  even  authorised  to  raise  his 
hand  against  his  mother.  One  Roman  legislator  grants  to  hus- 
bands the  right  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives  -,  and  another 
ccmdemns  the  soldier  who  shall  desert  his  standard,  to  be  led  through 
the  public  streets  in  the  garV  of  a  female. 

From  the  right  of  property  which  man  holds  over  woman,  he  has 
been  easily  led,  in  countries  where  the  climate  invites  him  to  luxury, 
and  voluptuousness,  to  keep  as  many  females  as  his  means  admit 
of.  Love,  as  a  moral  passion,  can  only  exist  between  beings  who 
ieel  themselves  equals,  and  of  the  same  nature  5  it  is  physiod  love 
only  which  reigns  amongst  the  poets  of  antiquity  and  the  Orientals. 

Christianity,  with  its  doctrines  of  equality,  opened  a  new  era  for 
women.  The  chivalric  manners  of  the  middle  ages  made  their  des- 
tiny a  brilliant  one ;  their  cause  was  often  preferred  to  that  of  the 
country^  they  presided  over  the  tournaments  and  courts  of  love. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  be  too  much  deluded  with  regard  to  this 
celebrated  age  of  gallantry  and  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  :  it  was  a 
time,  also,  in  which  jealousy  and  all  the  most  violent  passions  fre- 
quently tyrannized  over  them.  Besides,  all  women  were  not  prin- 
^  cesses  and  the  inhabitants  of  castles  ;  neither  were  all  men  barons 
and  knights.  The  romances  of  chivalry  say  nothing  of  the  £Ette 
of  th^  poor  vassals,  the  companions,  or  rather  the  slaves,  of  the 
serfs,  dependant,  like  them,  on  the  pleasure  of  their  lord.  It  is  in 
feudal  institutions  that  we  can  most  justly  appreciate  the  sum  of 
moral  and  material  advantages  which  belonged  to  them.  War  was 
still  the  principal  element  of  society  in  the  middle  ages  5  strength 
and  bravery  were  still,  therefore,  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
highly  esteemed  virtues ;  and  women,  consequently,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tribute  of  homage  offered  to  their  beauty,  could  only  have 
fadd  a  secondary  place  in  society. 

The  successive  progress  of  the  arts  has  rendered  a  great  deve- 
lopment of  physical  faculties  less  and  less  indispensable ;  intellec- 
tual ones  have  taken  the  precedence,  and  women,  being  able  to 
enter  the  lists  in  this  more  peaceful  competition,  have,  from  that 
period,  occupied  the  rank  which  belongs  to  them  in  society.  Let 
me  be  permitted  here  to  make  a  comparison :  a  child  is  ignorant  of 
the  cares  and  attention  due  to  weakness — does  he  feel  his  superio- 
rity over  a  younger  sister  ?  He  abuses  it,  and  ill  treats  her  without 
mercy. 
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Arrived  at  the  ageof  passion,  a  female  becomes  his  idol— 4ie  pays 
her  a  kind  of  devotion  $  bnt  the  very  ardour  of  his  love  is  to  her 
the  sooree  of  infinite  uneasiness  and  distresses. 

It  is  only^hen  years  have  ripened  the  judgment  of  childhood,  and 
calmed  the  transports  of  youth — ^it  is  then  only,  that,  in  a  being  of 
the  other  sex,  man  finds  an  amiable  and  sensible  companion,  i^hom 
he  esteems  and  cherishes  v^ithout  passion,  and  who  shares  his 
griefs  as  well  as  his  pleasures. 

In  this  we  see  a  picture  of  the  &te  of  women  in  the  different 
stages  of  society.  Bearing,  at  first,  the  misery  of  their  weakness ; 
afterwards  idolized  in  an  age  of  enthusiasm,  but  far  from  enjoying 
an  unalloyed  happiness ;  and,  lastly,  1>y  the  prc^ess  of  reason^ 
placed  in  that  sphere  which  belongs  to  them, — that  of  an  equality 
founded,  on  one  side,  on  the  protection  of  force ;  on  the  other,  on 
gentle  and  kind  attentions. 

Have  we  yet  reached  this  ripe  age  of  civilisation  ?  We  can,  at 
least,  foresee  it.  The  more  moral  ideas  assume  an  empire  over  ma- 
terial strength,  the  more  will  the  lot  of  women  be  ameliorated  -,  and 
this  amelioration  naturally  begins  in  those  classes  which  are  not 
compelled  to  physical  labours.  As  to  the  others,  it  appears  that 
for  them  the  age  of  iron  and  the  reign  of  power  has  not  yet  ceased. 

Our  institutions  preserve,  as  regards  females,  the  stamp  of  ancient 
doctrines — of  those  even  which  preceded  Christianity.  Expressions 
such  as  the  following  one,  in  right  of  husband,  sufficiently  attest  this 
&ct.  The  French  Revolution  itself  even  did  not  place  females 
in  their  proper  situation  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  in  our  social  organisa- 
tion, none  assigned  to  them.  The  application  of  the  system  of  un- 
limited competition,  combined  with  the  imperfect  education  which 
they  receive,  tends  to  perpetuate  their  precarious  condition.  Left 
to  themselves,  they  find  they  are  unable  to  struggle  against  the 
other  sex  -,  misery  awaits  them,  and  frequently  one  only  resource  is 
lefit  them — prostitution.  The  inevitable  state  of  dependance  in 
which  their  inferiority  retains  them,  .the  scorn  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  victims  of  seduction,  without  pursuing  the  seducer,  all  con« 
tribute  to  precipitate  them  into  the  abyss.  The  laws  framed  for  the 
protection  of  weakness  are  not  directeid  towards  the  preservation  of 
innocence  from  the  snares  of  the  rich  libertine  5  and  education,  still 
more  powerful  than  laws,  tends  as  little  to  this  end. 

A  youn^  man  on  his  entrance  into  the  world  learns  that  his  part 
is  to  attack — the  fema1e*s  to  defend  herself;  so  much  the  worse  for 
her  if  she  falls  :  it  is  a  triumph  which  gives  glory  to  her  conqueror. 
It  seems  that  man,  not  content  with  treating  women  as  inferiors,  as 
regards  social  privileges,  desires  also  to  retain  them  in  an  intellec- 
tual minority,  instead  of  hastening  that  state  of  moral  perfection  in 
them,  which  would  so  powerfully  contribute  to  his  own  happiness. 
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Accustomed  as  we  are  to  esteem  as  frivolous  everj  diii^  whidi  Re- 
gards females^  the  instruction  which  is  given  to  them  amongst  us 
bears  the  character  of  this  frivolity.  Far  be  from  me  the  thought 
of  wishing  the  two  sexes  to  be  brought  up  in  the  same  manner. 
Their  future  destinies  are  different ;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  dif- 
ferently prepared  for  them.  But  why  should  not  the  same  care 
and  attention  be  bestowed  on  each }  It  is  equally  noble,  and  equally 
useful,  in  the  present  state  of  our  manners,  to  be  a  good  mothn*, 
as  to  be  a  courageous  soldier.  The  cultivation  of  sentiments  is  as 
important  as  that  of  understanding;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  every 
thing  seems  to  prove,  that  the  superiority  is  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  woman,  as  r^ards  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  on  that  of 
man,  as  regards  those  of  the  mind,  why  should  not  this  portion  of 
public  education  be  confided  to  her  ?  This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  examine  what  will  in  future  be  the  influence  of  woman, — what 
place  she  will  occupy  in  a  social  organisation  more  conformable  to 
the  wants  of  the  human  mind, — and  what  ^division  of  labour 
will  be  assigned  to  her.  The  occasion  will  present  itself  for  the 
examination  of  this  interesting  question,  and  we  bhall  not  fiul  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it.  For  the  present,  let  it  suffice  us  to  prove, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  ameliorations  successively  effected  in  the  con- 
dition of  women  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  they  are  still  far 
from  performing  that  part  in  society  which  belongs  to  them,  since 
they  have  no  share  in  the  establishments  of  the  institutions  by 
which  they  are  governed, — since  the  nature  of  all  public  functions 
is  such,  that  men  alone  can  fill  them,  these  functions  having  been 
made  only  for  them ; — this  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  basis  of 
organisation,  the  preponderance  of  strength. 

Must  we,  in  concluding,  anticipate  one  objection  ?  It  will  be  said 
that  a  public  life  frequently  demands  a  complete  renouncement  of 
all  family  ties,  a  renouncement,  painful  to  the  firmest  and  most 
masculine  characters,  and  of  which  a  female  would  be  totaUy  in- 
capable. This  firmness,  this  civil  courage,  since  that  is  the  name 
generally  applied  to  it,  can  only  display  itself  in  resistance  to  a  so- 
cial order,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  families,  ihat  is 
to  say,  in  the  times  of  revolution.  But  such  events  are  happQy 
only  transient.  Pc^tical  institutions,  re-organised,  are  so  constituted 
as  to  be  firm,  and  adi^ted  to  the  happiness  of  individuals.  From 
that  moment  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  interests  of  families, 
become  identified  -,  these  deplorable  troubles  cease  ^  and  domestic 
affections  become  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  natural 
situation  of  society,  that  women,  prepared  by  a  careful  education, 
might  with  advantage,  and  that  they  no  doubt  will,  at  some  future 
period,  fill  public  functions  analogous  to  the  peculiar  capacities  of 
their  sex. 
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Thb  Battlb*Fibld.— a  Sketch. 

BsNBATH  the  azure  canopy  of  Heaven 
A  mighty  host  were  gathered, — an  array 
Of  gallant  strength  and  vast  magnificeiice 
Cover'd  the  plain, — and  swift,  careering  steeds, 
Swept,  with  their  riders,  like  the  lightning's  glance^ 
Across  the  field ; — the  hrazen*s  trumpet's  vdice 
Crave  forth  wild  music,  and  the  noon-klay  sun 
Shone  on  the  frowning  instruments  of  war. 
The  spirits  of  that  living  multitude 
Xay  bare  before  me.     1  beheld  their  thoughts, 
Their  inmost  yearnings,  their  wild  hopes  and  fears^— 
As  varied  as  the  many  hues  that  streak 
The  bow  of  promise,  glittering  in  the  clouds. 
The  man  of  pride  was  there — his  thirsty  soul 
Was  drunk  with  mad  ambition,  and  he  long'd. 
With  a  gigantic  stride,  to  stalk  his  way 
O'er  yawning  graves  and  fields  of  reeking  blood 
To  bow  before  his  idol  -, — ^in  his  heart 
Sweltcr'd  the  vilest,  rank  idolatry- 
He  knew  no  other  god  -,  and  he  did  deem 
That  myriads  of  tame  and  worthless  lives^ 
That  dwelt  beneath  his  elevated  sphere. 
Were  meet  and  fitting  sacrifice,  that  he 
Might  reach  the  goal  of  his  fond  hopes,  and  hug 
The  mockery  in  his  soul's  embrace.     I  saw 
The  man  whose  god  like  features  were  b^rimm'd 
With  horrid  hate, — its  black  malignant  power 
Distill'd  its  leprous  poison  through  his  blood. 
And  quench'd  all  nobler  feeling — ^like  a  fiend. 
Rejoicing  in  the  work  of  doing  ill. 
He  stood  ', — the  groans  of  agonised  foes 
He  thought  on  with  a  horrible  delight — 
They  were  rich  music  to  his  tainted  soul  ;— 
No  avenues  of  sacred  pity  led 
Unto  the  frozen  region  of  his  heart : 
Yet  such  a  man — and  there  were  many  such,— 
Uplifted  by  the  breath  of  idle  fame. 
Was  styled  his  country's  strong  deliverer. 
The  patriot  hero — but  they  knew  him  not. 
For,  in  their  ignorance,  they  could  not  read 
The  evil  thoughts  within  him.     I  beheld 
A  gay  and  giddy  throng  who  were  not  fired 
With  aught  of  good  or  evil,  but  rejoiced. 
Like  gilded  moths,  to  revel  'neath  the  glare 
Of  pompous  battle  :— dreams  of  mighty  deeds— 
Oriental  Htrald,  Fol.  19.  2  O 
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Imperishable  records  of  their  £Euane, 

Bright  beauty's  gushing  eyes  and  bleeding  hearts. 

Floated  before  them  in  a  mix*d  array 

Of  gladdening  images  j  in  sooth,  they  were 

Biffit  gallantly  bedeck'd,  and  thought  they  *d  play 

The  noble  hero's  part  most  valiantly. 

And  there  were  haughty  spirits,  stem  and  fierce. 

Reckless  and  restless,  Aill  of  fiery  strife, 

Who  for  its  own  sake  sought  the  crimson  field. 

The  maddening  music  of  the  trumpet's  voice^ 

Until  the  swelling  fever  of  the  blood 

Rush'd  to  the  brain,  and  passion's  wild  excess 

Made  the  dread  scene  most  beauteous  to  behold^ 

And  war  the  noblest  destiny  of  man. 

Amid  this  congregated  host  was  one. 

And  one  alone — ^his  fellows  deem'd  him  full 

Of  high  hot  mirth  and  reckless  joyousness : 

A  shade  of  brooding  darkness  on  his  brow 

To  me  was  visible — ^his  soul  was  pall'd 

With  life — no  hope,  no  aim  beneath  the  sun 

Had  he — ^his  days  were  full  of  weariness  j 

He  sought  the  field  to  court  th*  embrace  of  death— 

His  only  wish, — ^to  die  and  be  at  rest. 

Many  there  were  who  'neath  a  smooth  brow  hid 

A  quailing,  quiverbg  heart — they  fear'd  to  meet 

The  foe  in  deadly  strife,  but  fear'd  still  more 

The  pointing  finger  of  contemptuous  scorn. 

And  so  they  veiFd  their  terrors  ;  but  amid 

Ttns  mass  of  weakness  and  of  worthlessness, 

Were.«ome  choice,  glorious  spirits,  who  were  full 

Of  noble  aspirations,  and  their  love 

Unto  the  land  that  gave  them  birth  wax'd  strong 

And  mightily  within  them ; — they  beheld 

Her  honour  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  pour'd 

Their  life-blood  forth  to  cover  her  from  shame^ 

And,  glorying  in  her  greatness  and  her  worth. 

Went  boklly  and  rejoicingly  to  death : 

There  were,  indeed,  some  such,  but,  ah,  how  few ! 

The.  work  of  death  began — the  feadul  din 

Of  battling  legions  rose  from  off  the  earth. 

And  shook  high  heaven — ^the  sky  was  swathed  in  gloom^- 

And  grim  Destruction  stalk'd  abroad,  and  smiled 

To  see  man  set  against  his  fellow  man. 

And,  with  blind  fury,  trample  in  the  dust 

The  image  of  his  God  !  The  strong,  the  weak^ 

The  proud,  the  fierce,  the  timid,  and  the  brave. 

Alike  were  slain,  yet  the  same  meed  of  praise 

Th*  unthinking  world  awarded  tmto  all. 

L. 
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No.  m. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Buckingham's  dq>arture  from 
India,  the  Government  of  that  country  discovered  that  expulsion 
^was  not,  as  Mr.  Adam  asserts,  '  the  only  mode  of  preventing  an 
editor  from  sitting  in  judgment  on  their  acts  ;*  and,  as  the  regula- 
tion containing  the  new  mode  of  restraint,  which  would  have  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  expulsion,  was  passed  on 
I4th  of  March,  1823,  it  was  probably  meditated  and  discussed 
before  Mr.  Buckingham's  departure.  This  regulation  enacted,  that 
no  person  or  persons  should  print  or  publish  any  newspaper,  ma- 
gazine, or  other  periodical  book,  or  paper,  without  having  obtained 
a  license  for  that  purpose  from  the  Governor-General  in  Council ; 
Ihat  this  license  might  be  recalled  at  pleasure }  and  that  the  penalty 
for  every  publication,  without  license  or  after  license  recalled,  should 
be  a  fine  of  400  rupees,  or  four  months*  imprisonment.  In  order  to 
ihe  validity  of  this  resolution,  it  was  necessary,  by  stat.  13  Geo. 
III.  c.  63,  sec.  36,  that  it  should  obtain  the  approbation  and  re- 
gistry of  the  Supreme  Court,  *  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.*  It  followed,  that  if  the  proposed  enactment  for  licensing 
the  Press  should  be  held  compatible  with  the  laws  of  Englanc^ 
in  pari  materia,  Mr.  Buckingham's  device  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  he  had  left  behind  him,  in  having  placed  it  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  an  editor  sprung  from  a  British  father  and  Native 
mother,  and,  therefore,  not  liable  to  arbitrary  banishment,  would 
be  entirely  defeated ;  and  the  belief  which  had  long  prevailed  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  extraordinary  inconsistency  in  the  law,  would  be 
shown  to  be  in  a  great  measure  without  foundation. 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  the  sole  Judge  on  the  bench  at  that 
time,  having  consented  to  hear  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  principal 
proprietor  of  '  The  Calcutta  Journal,*  (Mr.  Buckingham,)  iMid  of 
certain  Native  memorialists,  (among  whom  was  the  learned 
Ram  Mohun  Roy,)  against  the  registry  of  the  regulation, 
the  matter  came  to  be  heard  on  the  31st  March,  1893.  Great 
expectation  had  been  excited  by  the  novelty  and  importance 
of  this  proceeding;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Judge  was  willing 
that  his  rejection  of  a  regulation  so  very  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  England,  should  be  attended  with  all  possible  publicity  and 
solemnity.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  and  disappointment  of 
the  public,  European  and  Native,  when  the  result  showed,  first, 
that  the  Judge  had  previously  pledged  hvnself  to  register  the  regu^ 
lation  ;  secondly,  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  Judge  rested  the 

*  Concluded  from  paf^e  293  of  the  lait  Number. 
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compatibility  of  the  regulation  with  the  law  of  England,  had  been 
wholly  overlooked  by  Mr,  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Turton,  and  not  once 
adverted  to  in  their  speeches !  The  Judge  had  consented  to  Y/hat 
liord  Coke  has  reprobated  as  an  '  auricular  taking  of  opinions/ 
and  privately  pledged  himself  to  give  a  specific  judgment  ^  wfaHe 
he  spoke  from  the  Bench,  on  the  17th  of  March,  of '  leaving  the 
Court  open  to  every  means  of  acquiring  information  on  the  subject/ 
and  of  his  'wish  to  hear  all  that  could  be  said.'  The  counsel,  it 
seems,  could  not  anticipate  the  argument,  (namely,  the  liability  of 
British  subjects  to  arbitrary  banishment,)  by  which  alone  the  Judge 
intended  to  justify  his  approbation  of  the  regulation.  But  since 
they  had  avoided  touching  on  the  point  on  which  the  whole  question 
was  made  to  hinge,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  either 
ihat  the  Judge  would  remind  them  of  this  omission,  and  desure  to 
hear  them  on  so  material  a  point,  or,  that  they  would  have  requested 
to  be  heard  after  they  discovered  the  turn  his  Lordship's  speech  was 
t^ng.  '  Here  I  t&kie  my  stand,*  said  Mr.  Fergusson ;  *  and  I  do 
contend,  with  the  respect  which  becomes  me  before  your  Lordship, 
but  with  a  confidence  at  the  same  time  which  nothing  can  shake, 
that  this  regulation  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England,  and  de- 
structive of  its  first  and  most  sacred  principles.*  And  so  they  pro- 
ceeded, showing,  most  unanswerably,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  legislation  of  England,  respecting  the  Press,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter,  which  had  the  slightest  analogy  to  the  ar« 
bitrary  provisions  in  the  regulation  before  the  Court.  No  reply 
was  made  by  the  Government  counsel.  It  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  hear  Mr.  Spankie  on  such  a  topic  5  he  was  prevented  from 
attending  by  severe  indisposition ;  but  it  was  understood  that  other 
causes  would  have  prevented  him  from  speaking  if  he  had  been 
able, — ^the  various  difficulties  which  the  subject  presented  to  a  mad 
of  his  Whiggish  pretensions,  his  knowledge  that  the  Judge  had 
made  up  his  mind  long  before  he  came  to  hear  the  arguments  6f 
the  other  side,  and  his  disapprobation  of  the  consent  given  by  the 
Judge  to  hear  counsel  at  all  on  such  a  question. 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  did  not  controvert  a  syllable  that  had 
fiillen  from  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Turton  j  according  to  his  view, 
their  speeches  had  been  whoUy  beside  the  question,  and  might 
as  well  have  been  occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the  English  law 
of  bankruptcy.  He  had  not,  therefore,  heard  a  single  argument  on 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  gist  of  the  question.  However,  in 
apologising  for  not  taking  more  time  for  deliberation  before  he  de- 
livered his  reasons  for  the  order  he  was  about  to  pronounce,  he 
said,  that  he  had  very  maturely  considered  all  the  arguments  [that 
had  been,  or  could  be  urged]  in  this  case,  and  his  mind  was  com- 
pletely made  up.  He  said  be  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  Go- 
vernment J  '  but,  after  the  regulation  under  consideration  was  de- 
eded on  in  Council,  I  was  asked  to  look  at  it,  but  I  refused  -,  I  was 
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asked  a  second  time,  'when  I  also  refused  5  and  a  third  time  I  was 
applied  to,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  just  before  it  was  regularly 
passed  in  Council,  to  look  at  it  as  it  stood,  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, that  it  might  not  be  refused  registry  here  on  the  ground  of 
any  technical  informality  -,  and,  as  I  think,  without  compromising 
the  principle  of  my  former  re^sal,  I  complied ;  and  did  then  say, 
that  it  was  a  regulation  I  would  approve  of,*  *  I  believe  not  more 
'  than  six  words  were  added  to  it,  and  thus  it  now  stands/ 

'  It  appears  to  me,*  his  Lordship  continued,  '  that  in  the  argu- 
ments on  this  question,  it  is  assumed  by  the  counsel  as  a  fact,  that 
this  is  a  free  country ;  and  that  all  Englishmen  in  it  are  as  free  in 
Calcutta  as  they  are  in  London  ^  but  in  this  I  do  not  agree  with 
tiiem.'  '  I  am  an  advocate  for  liberty,  and  shall  rejoice  at  the  in- 
troduction of  it  here,  whenever  it  may  be  introduced.  But  if  we 
already  have  a  free  constitution  here,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one 
who  will  inform  me  where  it  exists,  and  how  we  obtained  it.  I 
know  nothing  either  of  the  text  or  the  commentary  >  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  to-day.  Had  there  been  any  book  showing  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  brought  forward  to- 
day. If  any  man  can  show  me  that  a  man  resident  here  has  the 
same  liberty  as  one  in  England,  I  shall  not  be  sorry ;  but  if  it  has 
any  existence  at  all^  it  is  founded  in  what  I  am  ignorant  of.* 

These  were  the  whole  of  the  premises  firom  which  Sir  F.  Mac- 
naghteh  deduced  his  conclusion,  that  the  proposed  regulation  was 
not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England.  Because  an  Englishman 
who  had  rorfcited  his  claim  to  the  protection  of  Government,  might 
be  summarily  removed  from  India,  Sir  Francis  contended  &at 
Government  might  lawfully  prevent  his  publishing  a  periodical 
work  without  their  license.  Because  every  Englishman  was  liable 
to  be  overpowered  by  one  engine  of  oppression,  he  concluded  diat 
not  only  Englishmen  but  Natives  were  fair  game  if  hunted  with 
less  mortal  weapons.  Though  the  latter  were  tacitly  excepted  from 
the  letter  of  the  penal  enactment,  he  argued  that  its  spirit  would 
authorise  Government  to  compel  them,  also,  by  repeated  fines  and 
imprisonments,  to  submit  to  receive  no  periodical  publications  but 
ihose  which  Government,  making  power  the  standard  of  trotb, 
phould  be  pleased  to  sanction.  The  Legislature  had  left  the  Press 
absolutely  free  ^  it  had  imposed  no  previous  restraints  on  the  ac- 
tions of  any  man,  European  or  Native ;  yet,  because  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  superseded  in  the  case  of  an  indivi- 
dual Englishman,  who,  in  the  estimation  of  Government,  should  for- 
feit his  claim  to  its  protection.  Sir  Francis  consented  to  surrender 
its  jurisdiction  over  all  persons,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  periodical  Press.  All  these  frightful  consequences  were 
drawn  firom  one  pestilent  fountain,  by  the  same  person  who  after- 
wards rightly  decided^  that  the  power  of  banishment  did  not  imply 
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a  power  of  intermediately  imprisoning  the  person  intended  to  be 
btmished^  until  a  skip  should  be  ready  for  his  reception. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  more  remarkable  departure  from  the 
rule,  that  penal  statutes  ought  to  receive  a  strict  construction.  In- 
stead of  considering  that  Englishmen  in  Calcutta  have  the  same 
liberty  of  person  and  property  as  Englishmen  in  London,  except  in- 
asmuch as  that  liberty  has  been  abridged  by  statute,  he  seemed  to 
think  they  had  none  but  what  was  specially  conferred,  and  inquired 
for  books  and  commentaries  on  the  free  constitution  which  had 
been  granted  to  them.  When  the  question  was,  whether  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  could  lawfully  be  ousted  in  respect 
to  papers  published  without  a  license,  the  answer  was  clear,  that 
the  Legislature  had  confided  no  power  of  that  description  to  the 
local  Government.  The  Governor-General  might,  in  defiance  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  pick  off  man  after  man,  and  send  them  on  board 
of  Company's  ships  bound  to  England  -,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  justified  in  consenting  to  the  registry  of 
regulations  passed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  concetHtn^ 
any  matter  whatever,  that  should  be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  £n^ 
land  in  similar  cases.  Hear  what  Lord  Camden  said  in  the  fcmo^f^ 
case  of  Entick  v.  Carrington. 

'  Now,  whereas  it  has  been  argued  that  if  you  admit  a  power 
(in  a  Secretary  of  State)  of  committing  in  high  treason,  the 
power  of  coamiitting  in  lesser  cases  follows,  ^  fortiori ;  X  beg;^ 
leave  to  deny  that  consequence  ^   fori  take  thb  rvle,  with 

BSSPECT  TO    ALL    SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES,  TO   BE  DIRECTLY  TAB  RB** 

TERSE ',  they  Ure  always  strictly  confined  to  the  letter  ^  and  whem 
I  see  that  a  special  power,  in  any  single  case  only,  has  been  per^^ 
vdtted  to  a  person  who,  in  no  other  instance,  is  known  or  re^ 
corded  by  the  common  law  as  a  magistrate,  1  have  no  right  to  en^ 
large  his  authority  onb  step  beyond  that  case.' 

The  following  are  some  remarkable  extracts  from  the  speedi  of 
Sir  F.  Macnaghten  :  *  On  the  expediency  of  introducing  British 
liberty  and  fimdom  here,  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer,  for  that  is  & 
question  with  which  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  at  present,  and  shall 
not,  therefore,  touch  upon  it  further  than  to  observe,  that,  amongst 
those  who  thought  it  inexpedient,  was  the  great  Sir  Williaic 
JoNBS,  one  of  the  most  zealous  aiul  ardent  lovers  of  liberty  that 
ever  breathed.* 

The  British  liberty,  of  which  Sir  William  Jones  deprecated  the  in* 
trodnction  into  Indm,  was  that  of  which  we  have  a  model  in  his 
*  Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a  Farmer,*  the  liberty  of  le- 
gislating and  controlling  the  executive  power  by  means  of  a  repre- 
sentative constitution, — not  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  or 
of  exemption  from  punishment  without  trial.  The  two  things 
are  widely  different ;  and  firom  Sir  William  Jones*s  opinions  on  £e 
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former  subject^  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  his  ojnnions  on  the 
latter. 

.  '  I  don't  say  that  the  Government  should  have  the  pow^  of 
doing  wrongs  because  it  may  do  right  But  I  will  say  without 
hesitation,  that  there  is  no  place  on  earth  where  there  is  more  prac" 
tical  liberty  than  in  Calcutta,  As  for  the  theory  of  this  liberty,  I 
care  not.  I  look  to  facts  and  practice  ;  I  say,  that  I  never  knew  a 
society  more  free  than  that  of  Calcutta,  or  in  which  men  were  more 
fearless  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions.'  *  I  have  not  been  in 
any  society  where  the  members  of  it  were  more  free,  more  fearless, 
and  independent  in  publicly  expressing  their  sentiments,  than  they 
are  in  India.* 

This  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  preceding  denial  of  the 
equality  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  in  Calcutta  and  in  Lon* 
don }   and  still  more  with  what  follows  : 

'  As  to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  transmission,  I  cannot 
say  what  might  have  been  my  opinion  had  I  been  consulted  on  it  5 
nor  am  I  bound  here  to  pronounce  it.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Government  conceived  that  they  were  justified  in  sending  him  out 
of  the  country.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  Government  did 
lEight,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Mr.  Buckingham  is  sent  away ; 
but  he  appoints  a  person  to  succeed  him,  who,  he  tells  the  Govern- 
ment, cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  I  ask,  whether  it  would 
pot  be  trifling  with  the  Government  to  allow  this  >  Here  are  laws 
to  protect  the  Government  set  at  defiance.  Mr.  Buckingham's 
successor  is  a  member  of  a  respectable  body  of  the  community ; 
every  one  knows  it  to  be  so  5  but  I  say,  and  I  solemnly  declare  that 
I  mean  no  offence,  that  the  grounds  on  which  they  found  their 
daim  to  be  placed  above  British-bom  subjects,  are  precisely  those 
on  which  every  pooly  and  sircar  may  found  a  similar  one/  '  Every 
cooly,  every  sircar,  every  bearer,  nay,  every  mehter  in  the  place  may 
urge  this  claim  on  the  same  ground,  viz.,  that  he  can't  be  sent 
away.  Were  such  insults  as  have  been  lately  offered  to  the  public 
authorities  ta  be  tolerated  ?  Could  the  Government  keep  its  place 
for  a  single  fortnight,  if  such  practical  liberty  as  this  was  to  be 
allowed  ?  No  :  I  think  not.  Think  how  the  Government  had 
been  defied  and  threatened  immediately  preceding  and  after  the  de* 
parttire  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  They  had  been  bearded,  and  told> 
**  You  have  sent  me  home,  but  I  defy  you  5  I  have  put  another  ia 
my  place,  who  will  assail  and  annoy  you  more  than  ever  I  did.  I 
am  going  to  England,  and  shall  there  establish  a  correspondiogf 
Journal,  [*  The  Chiental  Herald,*]  and  I  have  filled  up  the  vacancy 
herewith  one  who  can  defy  your  power,  whilst  I,  at  a  distance^ 
will  do  the  same  5  and  thus,  instead  of  accomplishing  the  objeet 
you  had  in  view,  you  will  be  placed  between  two  fires."  Now, 
(continued  his  Lordship,)  had  I  been  in  the  situaHon  of  Govern^' 
ment,  I  would  not  have  allowed  a  copy  of  that  paper  to  leave  Cat-' 
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cutta  by  my  dawk.  The  Government,  however,  did  not  adopt  this 
course,  because  the  weight  of  their  displeasure  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  proprietors  of  the  paper.  It  was,  notwithstanding,  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Government,  by  one  method  or  another,  tu 
have  prevented  it  5  and  rather  than  have  submitted  to  such  insuf- 
ferable insolence,  thby  ought,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  slow  ope^ 
ration  of  the  law,  to.  have  exercised  the  power  vested  in  them,  jl& 
POWER  ALONB,  without  reference  to  any  other  consideration.*  '  But 
if.  a  paper  is  to  live  by  this  hostility  to  Government — ^if  it  is  to  rise 
in  proportion  as  that  Government  falls — ^if,  lik«  the  funds  in  Eng* 
land,  it  is  to  rise  by  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  that  enemy  is  ta 
be  the  Government,  I  would  put  an  end  at  once  to  such  stock'' 
jobbing,  and  to  such  stock-jobbers.* 

To  such  passages  we  may  well  apply  what  Mr.  Luders  has  said 
of  the  language  held  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker  in  the  case  of 
I>ammaree.  '  His  Loidship*s  sentiment  and  expression  are  in  the 
style  of  Lucan*8  exordium, 

*  Bella,  plusquam  clvilia,'— 

and  more  suited  to  a  poem  than  the  seat  of  judgment.  They  do 
not  so  much  violate  the  gravity,  dignity,  and  decorum  of  the  bench/ 
as  they  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  justice,  and  make  fowsk 
▲LONB  the  arbiter  of  every  human  controversy)  as  if  Astrsa  had, 
indeed;  abandoned  the  world. 

'  If  I  were  in  the  situation  of  Government,  I  would  not  wait  for 
the  measured  step  and  inflexible  course  of  the  law  -,  I  would  not  be 
trifled  with^  bearded,  and  defied  by  mongrel  Asiatics, — the  sweepings 
and  the  sweepers  of  the  earth, — when  I  could  rid  myself  of  every 
free-bom  Englishman  who  annoyed  me.  I  would  destroy  the  stock- 
jobbing and  Sit  stock-jobbers  together.* 

It  is  assumed  by  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  that  the  power  of 
transporting  Englishmen,  without  trial,  was  given  in  order  to  *  pro'- 
tect  the  Government.'  The  avowed  purpose  was  to  protect  the  iVis- 
ti^es  from  Europeans  who  might  not  be  sufficiently  disposed  ta 
respect  their  customs,  prejudices,  and  physkal  idhriority,  and  witb 
no  other  view  to  the  protection  of .  Government^  than  as  such 
prDVOcatk>ns  might  tend  to  excite  insurrections.  The  examioation 
of  witnesses  at  we  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Marqh,  1813, 
had  reference  to  this  point  exclusively.  No  question  was  put  as  to 
any .  extraordinary  protection  which  Government  might  require 
against  constructive  assault  through  the  medium  of  the  Press  3  and 
those  witnesses  who  erroneously  deemed  it  expedient  to  arm  Go« 
vemment  with  so  formidable  and  dangerous  a  power,  grounded  that 
dj^Dum  solely  on  their  estunate  of  the  Nativ  character^  without 
once  adverting  to  the  operations  of  the  Press.* 

*  See  '  The  Calcutta  Journal '  for  September  29,  1821,  pi^326. 
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.  The  foUowiog  is  the  last  extract  vhich  it  is  necessary  to  make 
from  the  speech  of  Sir  Francis  Managhten  : 

'  Licensing  the  Press,  I  am  op  opinion,  is  not  at  all  re- 
pugnant TO  British  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  con- 
sonant TO  IT.  Is  the  Press  absolutely  free  in  Engkoid  ?  No :. 
what  is  the  law  respecting  it  ?  By  the  39th  of  Geo.  III.,  a  man  is 
obliged  to  have  a  certificate  (of  having  registered  his  press)  before, 
he  can  set  up  as  a  printer,  i  know  there  are  laws  in  England  which 
put  a  restraint  on  the  Press,  similar  to  licensing;  and, indeed,  it  per- 
vades every  department  of  life.  Are  not  almost  all  trades  said  pro- 
fessions licensed }  Can  a  man  vend  drugs,  or  drive  a  hackney-coach» 
ydthout  a  license  ?  Are  not  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions, 
under  restraints  ?  Can  a  clergyman  preach,  an  attorney  act^  or  a 
barrister  plead,  without  an  authority  amounting  to  a  license  V  Itr 
might  have  been  added,  can  a  man  build  a  ship  without  registering 
her  and  obtaining  a  certificate  ? 

'  Gravely  to  point  out  wherein  all  these  cases  differ  essentially  from 
the  system  of  licensing  in  the  regulation  then  under  discussion, 
would  be  to  abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader.  To  make  the  cases 
parallel,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  a  man  should  not  have 
been  able  to  build  a  ship  without  a  license  first  had  and  obtaiiied>. 
nor  sail  her  after  the  license  was  withdrawn ;  in  short,  that  tho 
exercise  of  all  trades  and  professions  should  be  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

*  Such  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  adjudging  that  licensing  the 
Press  was  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England !  As  the  main 
argument  (the  rest  being  collateral,  illustrative,  and  '  reasons  of 
state*)  had  not  been  at  all  adverted  to  by  the  counsel,  insomuch,  that 
the  Judge's  speech  was  a  sort  of  reponse  au  silence  of  these  gentle- 
men ;  as  the  parties  had  moved,  as  it  were,  in  different  planes,  there 
was  the  greater  temptation  to  comment  on  so  singular  a  produce 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  in  '  The  Calcutta  Journal  *  of  April  4th,  an 
editorial  article  *  did  appear,  freely  but  temperately  examining  the 
doctrines  it  contained.  As  not  the  slightest  suspicion  was  in^ 
sinuated  of  the  purity  of  the  Judge's  motives,  who  was,  in^ed,  uni- 
versally respected  as  one  of  the  most  independent,  benevolent,  and 
generous  men  who  ever  sat  on  the  Calcutta  bench,  and  as,  probably^ 
no  instance  of  constructive  contempt  had  ever  before  occurred  in 
that  place,  the  Editor  might  naturally  conclude  that  he  was  safe 
against  the  imputation  of  libel,  whatever  risk  of  honest  error  he 
might  incur.  Nevertheless,  on  the  7th  of  April,  Sir  F.  Macnaghten 
denounced  the  article  as.  a  gross  contempt  of  Court,  and  desired  it  to 
be  read  by  the  registrar.  Apparently  one  of  the  most  offensive  pas* 
si^es  in  the  above-mentioned  article  was  the  following,  containing 
an  apt  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Judge  Jeffries  in  the  great  case 

•  See  it  in '  The  Oriental  Herald'  for  January  1824,  p.  139. 
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of  monopolies;  rendered  somewhat  more  felicitous  by  tbe  coinci- 
dence of  the  name  of  the  Editor  (Sandys)  with  that  of  the  defendant 
in  the  case  referred  to : 

'  That  it  should  be  considered  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Government,  that  the  meanest  inhabitant,  the  most  abject  cooly  or 
mehter,  should  be  able  to  defy  their  power  to  attack  his  property 
Or  person  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law — ^for  no  othor 
sort  of  defiance  has  been  heard  of — is  a  strain  of  obsolete  Toryism, 
that  sends  us  back  to  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  for  a  precedent.  ThuSj, 
in  the  great  case  of  monopolies,  between  the  East  India  Company, 
plaintiffs,  and  Thomas  Sandys, 'defendant,  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  Jeffries.  [Here  Sir  P. 
Macnaghten  repeated  with  much  emphasis,  JeffiriesH  But  it 
hath  been  too  much  practised  at  this  and  other  bars  in  Westminter* 
liall,  of  late  years,  to  captivate  the  Laygens,  by  lessening  the  power 
of  the  King,  and  advancing,  I  had  almost  said,  the  prerogative  of 
the  people ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  many  mischiefs  to  the  ELing's 
subjects  in  parts  abroad,  by  making  the  power  of  the  King  thought 
00  inconsiderable,  as  though  he  were  a  mere  Duke  of  Venice,  being 
absolutely  dependent  on  his  Parliament.  Would  it  not  be  mightily 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  England,  think  ye,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  or  any  prince  of  the  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  should  be  told,  that  Mr.  Sandys,  one  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain's  subjects,  came  into  the  Emperor's  territories  against 
his  prince's  consent,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  hinder  him, 
unless  he  would  consult  with  all  his  nobles,  and  the  representatives 
of  all  his  common  subjects,  to  assist  therein  ?  Would  not  the  Em- 
peror believe  Sandys  to  be  the  greater  prince  of  the  two  V 

The  whole  article  having  been  read,  the  Judge  pronounced  it  bt 
fiibe  and  insolent.  It  admitted  of  no  palliation  but;  its  stupidity. 
He  had  full  power  to  commit  the  printer  to  prison  until  he  knew 
better  how  to  behave  $  and  though  some  might  blame  him  for  not 
doiitt^  so,  he  thought  the  dignity  oi  the  Court  would  be  sutficiendy 
vindicated  by  the  notice  he  had  taken  of  it.  He  had,  as  well  as 
amothtrfhis  remedy  by  a  civil  action,  but  whether  he  should  resort 
to  it,  he  had  not  yet  decided.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  dignity  of  that  Court  should  be  maintained  in  pre- 
ference to  the  profits  of  '  The  Calcutta  Journal.*  The  arguments 
on  the  regulation  had  been  heard  on  Monday,  and  this  atrocious 
piblication  appeared  on  Friday ;  he  did,  therefore,  believe  it  to  have 
been  deliberately  malicious,  and  studiously  false. 

A  civil  action  for  damage  done  to  the  professional  reputation  of 
Sir  F.  Macnaghten,  by  a  '  false '  argumentation  on  points  of  law 
which  he  had  truly  laid  down,  to  be  tried  without  a  jury,  would 
have  been  a  proceeding  not  a  little  curious  and  extraordinary.  As 
Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  was  at  this  time  the  only  Judge  on  ^e 
bench,  we  may  presume  that  he  would  have  waited  for  the  arrival 
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of  another  Judge  who  might  undertake  the  ddicate  task  of  assessii^ 
the  damages.  And  yet,  since  he  was  on  the  point  of  deciding  cri* 
minally  in  this  very  case, — since  he  had  already  found  a  verdict  in 
his  own  favour,  and  asserted  his  right  to  pronounce  judgment, — 
why  should  he  not  also  have  estimated  the  damages  himself! 
There  is  not  one  objection  agains  this  being  Judge  in  his  own  cause 
treated  as  a  civil  action,  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  his  bemg^ 
Judge  in  hb  own  cause  prosecuted  criminally.  And  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  the  defendant  would  have  stood  in  much  more  favour-^ 
able  circumstances  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  observed* 
that  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Supreme  Court  ia 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  so  alien  and  abhorrent  nrom  the  geaiua 
of  the  English  law,  afforded  a  noble  opportunity,  both  to  the  btr 
and  the  bench,  to  display  the  saving  power  of  that  institution — *  a 
fortress  at  once  and  a  temple,* — in  beating  back  the  swelling  surges 
of  despotism.  It  is,  especially  in  remote  dependencies  and  colonies, 
where  the  many  incitements  to  abuse  of  authority  are  insufficiently 
balanced  by  countervailing  checks,  that  the  inhabitants  look  to  the 
Judges  for  protection,  and  are  disposed  to  revere  them  as  co-ordinate 
members  of  Government.^  But  the  circumstances  which  render  a 
constitutional  zeal  in  members  of  the  legal  profession  more  desiraUe^ 
tend  also  to  discourage  its  production.  While  they  are  amassing 
treasures  in  the  country  of  their  temporary  abode,  the  treasure  3t 
their  hopes  and  affections  is  generally  in  another  and  far  distant 
country.  The  day  has  not  yet  dawned  on  India,  when  local  attach- 
ments, and  all  that  is  associated  with  the  ideas  of  home  and  country^ 
shall  lend  their  enchantments  to  quicken  and  to  reward  the  labours 
and  the  privations  of  virtue. 

The  regulation  having  been  registered,  it  might  have  been  ex* 

£icied  that  we  should  l^ar  no  more  of  transportation  without  trial 
r  libel  j  because  Government  possessed  the  means  of  enforcin|f 
the  removal  of  any  offensive  individual  from  the  editorship  of  a 
paper,  hj  threatening  to  make  the  annulment  of  its  license  the 
penalty  of  non-compliance.  The  person  so  removed  would  have 
jbad  to  choose  whether  to  return  to  England,  or  to  seek  his 
livelihood  in  India  in  some  other  occupation.  The  conductor  of 
*  The  Calcutta  Journal/  and  his  assistants,  seemed  especially  secure 
against  the  repetition  of  such  violence,  because  the  former  was 

*  '  Ul  were  to  describe  the  principal  orders  of  the  State  in  our  Con- 
stitution  in  the  present  day  from  actual  experience,  and  without  regard 
to  forms,  whose  substance  is  daily  chan^ug,  I  should  add  the  order  of 
Judges  to  the  usual  division  of  King,  Loras,  and  Commons.  Tliey  have 
not,  mdeed,  a  direct  power  in  the  first  movements  of  the  Government, 
bat  may  affect  them  strongly  by  having  power  to  explain  them  to  tbe 
•stioB,  and  to  protect  the  subject  against  ^e  excesses  of  the  other 
orders,  and  independently  of  any  of  them.'— Lim^<  IVticti,  p.  100. 
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protected  by  his  birth ;  and,  as  to  those  of  the  latter^  out  oi  whom 
all  the  water  of  the  Ganges  could  not  wash  their  En^ish,  Scotch^ 
or  Irish  blood,  they  had,  in  the  first  place,  never  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  responsibility  which  the  Editor,  Mr.  Sandys,  had  taken 
upon  himself ;  secondly,  their  removal  ^om  the  office  of  '  The 
Calcutta  Journal*  might  have  been  made  the  condition  of  its 
license  being  continued ;  and,  thirdly,  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  employed  as  assistants  to  the  Editor,  implied  the  consent  of 
the  proprietors,  or  their  representatives,  to  abide  the  consequences^ 
and  to  sustain  all  the  loss  which  their  conduct  or  influence  might 
occasion  to  their  property. 

■  In  spite  of  all  these  presumptions  against  the  recurrence  of  a  caae 
^f  transportation.  Lord  Amherst,  whose  administration  and  ex- 
perience were  then  thirty-two  days  old,  directed  the  following  letter 
to  be  written : 

'  To  John  Palmer  and  George  Ballard,  Esqrs. 

'  '  GiNTLBMEN,— After  the  official  communications  made  to  yoa 
in  my  letter  ef  the  18th  July  last,  and  the  recent  assurance  on  the 
part  of  the  conductors  of  'The  Calcutta  Journal,'  conveyed  in  Mr*. 
Sandys'  letter  to  your  address  of  the  29th  of  that  month,  the  lUght 
Honourable  the  Governor-General  in  Council  has  noticed  with 
surprise  the  following  passages  contained  in  'The  Calcutta  Journal* 
of  ihe  dOth  ult.,  p.  833  :  "  Our  readers  cannot  but  recollect  the 
subject  of  the  paper  for  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  removed  firom 
Inctia.  The  mention  of  this  event  is  essential  to  our  present  ami* 
ment,  and  we  hope  we  may  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  history,  with- 
out offence,  as  we  shall  express  no  opinion  on  it  either  one  way  or 
another.  If  it  were  not  absolutely  necessary,  we  should  not  allude 
to  it  i  but,  in  doing  so,  we  shall  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  established  laws  and  Government  of  the  country. 
The  article  in  question  related  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bryce  at 
Ckrk  to  the  Stationary  Committee,  and  the  part  of  it  which  is  im- 
derstood  to  have  been  so  offensive  *to  the  Oovemment,  as  to  deter^ 
wine  Mr,  Buckingham* s  transmission,  was  an  allusion  to  the  report 
of  Dr.  Bryce  being  the  author  of  those  letters,  placed  in  connection 
with  his  appointinent  to  his  secular  office.  Thus,  it  appears.  Dr. 
Bryce*s  reputed  authorship  and  pluralities  were  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  s  removal,  and  of  the  new  laws  which  are  in  conse^ 
quence  established  for  the  Press,*  But,  for  him,  the  society  might 
have  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  former  privileges,  nor 
have  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  numbers.  When  those  who  watch 
with  anxious  expectation  the  progress  of  improvement  in  this 
country,  and  the  spread  of  that  Gospel  which  Dr.  Bryce  is  com- 

*  The  above  ptasageB  here  distinguished  by  Italics  were  marked  wi^ 
a  double  line  in  the  original  letter  as  the  part  considered  offensive. 
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missioiied  to  preach,  conaidflr  tbe  eiiecCs  of  these  meaturet,  it  will 
be  for  them  to  award  him  me  praise  or  censure  whicU  they  think 
he  has  deserved.' 

2.  '  The  renewed  discussion  in  ''  The  Calcutta  Journal'*  of  the 
question  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  removal  from  India,  after  the  cor« 
respondence  which  has  so  -recently  passed,  is  in  itself  disrespectful 
to  the  (jovernment,  and  a  violation  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  the 

Siidance  of  the  Editors ;  and  tbe  offence  is  greatly  a^avated  by 
e  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  and  by  the  manner  m  which  the 
motives  of  the  Government,  in  removing  Mr.  Buckingham  firom 
India,  are  grossly  and  wilfully  perverted. 

S.  '  The  passages  in  question,  marked  by  a  double  line,  which 
clearly  impugn  the  motives  of  Government  in  removing  Mr.  Buck« 
ingham  from  India,  would  warrant  the  immediate  recal  of  the  li- 
cense under  which  "  The  Calcutta  Journal*'  is  published ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  just  cause  of  displeasure  afforded  on  this  occasion^ 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  still  unwilling,  from  considera*  ^ 
tions  connected  with  the  interests  of  those  who  share  in  the  pro- 
perty, to  have  recourse  to  so  extreme  a  measure  while  it  can  bd 
avoided. 

4.  '  His  Lordship  in  Council  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  pre- 
sent insult  offered  to  Government  with  the  mere  expression  of  his 
displeasure,  and  he  has  resolved  to  adopt  the  following  course. 

5.  '  The  article  containing  tbe  offensive  passages  above  quoted^ 
is  professedly  an  editorial  article,  for  which  Mr.  Sandys  and  Mx^ 
Amot,  the  avowed  .conductors  of  the  paper,  are  clearly  and  per- 
sonally responsible. 

6.  *  Mr.  Sandys  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  direct  mark  of  the 
displeasure  of  Government  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  which  would  not  equally  injure  the  interests  of  the 
sharers  in  the  property )  but  Mr.  Sandford  Amot  is  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  residing  in  India  without  any  license  from  the 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  other  l^al  authority.  Th^ 
Governor-General  in  Council  has  accordingly  resolved  ^at  Mn 
Amot  be  sent  to  England,  and  that  immediate  orders  be  issued  to 
effect  the  foregoing  resolution. 

7.  '  The  Governor-Creneral  in  Council  tmsts,  that  the  measure 
will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  further  violation  by  the  conductors 
of  "The  Calcutta  Journal*'  of  the  respect  due  to  Government,  and 
the  rules  prescribed  for  the  regulation  of  the  periodical  Press,  and 
will  render  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  tbe  ultimate  measure 
of  withdrawing  tbe  license  under  which  ''The  Calcutta  Journal"  is 
now  published.     I  am,  &c. 

'  Council  Chamber,  \  (Signed)       '  W.  B.  Baylby, 

Sept.  3,  1823.     j  Chief-Sec.  to  Govt: 
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On  tlie  first  and  fifth  paragrapli  of  4ke  above  fetter,  it  is  only  ne- 
.^eMary  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Arnot  bad  nevor  avowed  himself,  nor 
been  privy  to  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  others,  that  he  shared  in 
ibat  responsibility  which,  according  to  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Booking^- 
barn's  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  February  I7th,  1823,  rested 
on  Mr.  Sandys  alone  5  and  that  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Sandya* 
letter  of  29th  July,  referred  to,  as  containing  assurances  on  the  part 
of  the  conductors  of  '  The  Calcutta  Journal,*  un^  after  the  order 
Jbr  his  banishment. 

The  paragraph  selected  from  '  The  Calcutta  Journal*  of  August 
30th,  was  a  small  part  of  a  long  article  which  had  the  ibUowing 
origin.  The  immediate  cause  assigned  by  Government  for  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Buckingham  reviv^  the  discussion  of  questiona 
respecting  the  identity  of  Dr.  Bryce,  and  the  author  of  the  fetters 
signed  '  A  Friend  to  Bamkes,'  and  the  congruity  of  his  late  ap* 
pointment  as  Ckrk  to  the  Stationary  Commitee  with  his  cleri<»l 
character  and  ftinctions.  For  these  animadversions.  Dr.  BryoQ 
brought  an  action  of  libel  against  the  proprietors  and  Editor  of  the 
^  Calcutta  Journal,*  laying  his  damages  at  100,000  rupees  !  The 
action  was  tried  July  21st,  1823  ^  ^  and  Sir  Anthony  BuUer,  in  givii^ 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  after  adverting  to  the  presumptions  in 
&vour  of  Dr.  Bryce*s  having  written  the  letters  signed  '  A  Friend 
TO  Bankes,*  and  the  excuse  thereby  afforded  to  the  defendant,  con- 
cluded with  these  words  :  '  Had  it  been  the  case  of  another  clergy- 
man, I  again  say,  I  would  have  given  much  larger  damages ;  but, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  shall  be  right  in  award- 
ing the  amount  of  sicca  rupees  2000,  or  400  rupees  for  eadi  of  the 
:five  counts.'  This  judgment,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  extremely 
snsattsfiftctory  to  Dr.  Bryce  *,  and  in  the  *  Oriental  Magazine*  for 
Au^t,  of  which  he  was  proprietor  and  Editor,  he  permitted  a 
ftiend  to  arraign  the  Judge  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  and  soon  after 
]mt  forth  a  pamphlet  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Sir  A. 
Buller,  data!  21st  August,  1823,  and  signed  with  his  own  nam^ 
controverting  all  the  grounds  on  which  the  Judge  had  deemed  it 
right  to  reduce  the  damages  so  much  bdow  the  sum  laid  in  the 
l^aint.  The  articfe  in  the  Magazine  was  republished,  and  freely 
commented  on  in  '  The  Calcutta  Journal*  of  August  the  8th,  witii- 
out  objection  on  the  part  of  Government.  The  letter  to  Sir  A. 
BuDer  was  also  republished  in  the  Journal  of  August  28th  ^ 
and  from  the  review  of  it  in  the  Journal  of  August  30th,  the 
passage  quoted  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter  of  September  3d,  is 
extracted.  Thus  the  reader  perceives  the  effect  and  influence  of 
the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Bryce  in  the  origin  and  successive  impulses 
given  to  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  banishment  both  of 
Mr.  Buckingham  and  Mr.  Arnot. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Mr.  Arnot  was  sunmioned  before  the 
•  See  •Orientttl  Herald'  for  February,  1824,  p.  338. 
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Magistrates  of  Calcutta,  and  made  acqpamttd  ynth  the  seotteiice 
of  banishment  passed  on  him  by  the  Goveraor-Generml  in  Ckmncfl. 
He  was  also  informed  that  he  might  avoid  the  inconveniences  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment  by  binding  himself  under  the  penalty  0[ 
10,000  rupees,  with  two  sureties  in  5,000  rupees  each,  to  embaik 
for  England  within  one  month.  There  were  so  many  objections 
against  the  latter  alternative,  from  the  limited  time  allowed,  that 
Mr.  Amot  could  not  accept  it.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  av^ 
liis  fate  by  '  tendering  a  solemn  promise  to  cease  to  have  any  con- 
cern, either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  publication  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Honourable  Company,'  and  representing  that  'his 
removal  would  suddenly  destroy  all  his  prospects,  render  useless 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  that  part  of  the  world  acquired 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  throw  him  back  upon  a  country 
^here  he  could  not  profit  by  any  of  those  favourable  circumstances 
which  were  then  available  to  him  in  India,  and  where,  after  an 
absence  of  four  or  five  years,  he  could  expect  to  find  few  of  those 
^vantages  he  possessed  at  an.  earlier  period  of  his  life.'  This 
humble  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  Governor-General 
having  failed,  Mr.  Amot  was  arrested  on  the  12th  of  September, 
and  conducted  into  Fort  William,  where  he  was. transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  Town  Major,  and  lodged  in  the  strong-room.  Royal 
Barracks. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  Mr.  Amot  was  brought  up  before 
Sir  F.  Macnaghten  and  Sir  A.  BuUer  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpuim 
His  counsel,  Mr.  Turton,  contended  that  he  was  entitled  to  his 
discharge  on  the  ground,  that  the  104th  section  of  the  53  Geo.  IIL 
(on  which  the  proceeding  against  his  client  was  had)  authorised 
^e  Governor-General  to  take,  seize,  arrest,  and  send  on  board  a 
ship  bound  for  England  persons  found  in  India  without  license  % 
but  gave  no  power  of  intermediate,  indefinite  imprisonment,  until  a 
ship  should  be  ready  to  receive  them ;  since,  *  in  many  cases  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remit  and  send  such  persons  to  the  United  Kingdom* 
without  subjecting  them  to  further  punishment.*  If  Mr.  Amot  had 
been  proceeded  against  for  a  misdemeanor,  he  could  only  have  beea 
punbhed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  2,000  mpees,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  months.  How,  then,  could  he  be  subjected  to 
six  or  eight  months'  imprisonment  under  a  section  which  sanctioned 
no  further  punishment  than  his  removal  to  England ;  and  no  other 
detention  than  was  implied  in  the  continuous  acts  of  taking,  seizing, 
arresting,  and  sending  on  board  a  ship  which  had  cleared  out  at 
the  Custom  House  bound  to  England  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Advocate-General,  Mr.  Fergusson,  argued  that  the  power  of  inter- 
mediate imprisonment  on  shore  must  be  held  to  be  implied  as 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  sending  to  England. 
The  senior  Judge  concurred  in  Mr.  Turton's  view  of  the  law,  and 
discharged  Mr.  Arnot  -,   Sir  Anthony  Buller  dissented. 
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The  speech  which  Sir  F.  Macnaghten  delivered  on  this  occasion, 
^ras  in  every  respect  the  most  dissimilar  from  that  which  he  had 
•spoken  on  the  31st  of  March,  on  registering  the  regulation  for 
licensing  ^e  Press^  as  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following 
^extracts  i^om  the  former : 

'  To  speak  of  British  liberty  then  existing  here  as  at  home,  would 
l>e  little  less  than  frenzy.  But  the  fewer  the  privileges  we  do  enjoy; 
the  more  numerous  and  heavy  the  restraints  put  upon  us,  the  moiie 
our  liberty  is  narrowed,  the  more^  I  say,  does  it  become  incumbent 
on  the  Judges  to  guard  with  greater  strictness  that  portion  of 
liberty  which  remains  to  us,  for  we  have  the  less  to  spare.* 
Agaia,  '  I  hope  Judges  of  this  Court  will  never  be  swayed  in  their 
decisions  by  any  respect  of  persons ',  nor  if,  in  construing  the  laws, 
they  find  two  roads,  pursue  that  most  agreeable  or  convenient  to 
men  in  power,  merely  because  they  know  it  to  be  so.  I  trust  they 
^will  never,  in  any  case,  truckle  to  the  Grovemment,  as  I  fear  those 
Judges  have  done.  [As  his  Lordship  pronounced  these  words  in  a 
very  emphatic  manner,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  MS.  book  of  cases-, 
from  which  the  Advocate-General  had  quoted  that  of  Mr.  Duane.} 
If  such  ever  were  the  case,  it  would  afford  a  cloak  for  every 
species  of  oppression.  I  would,  infinitely,  rather  see  the  Court 
abolished,  for  it  would  then  be  a  nuisance,  rather  than  a  protection^ 
to  the  subject.  I  declare,  I  should  hope,  in  such  a  case,  to  see  a 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  join  in  a  petition 
to  Parliament  to  recall  its  Charter,  and  put  an  end  to  It  at  once* 
This  Court  is  supreme,  and  the  moment  one  particle  of  this  supre- 
«nacy  is  forfeited,  I  trust  the  Court  will  be  annihilated.'  Agaih, 
*  I  do  not  know  what  feeling  this  person's  release  may  excite,  but 
tf  a  general  feeling  of  satisfieu^tion  or  congratulation  should  prevail 
at  his  release,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
•fMUtidpate  in  it.  The  Governor-General  himself,  in  my  opinion, 
will  not  be  offended  at  not  meeting  with  unlimited  submission  to 
Jkis  will,  knowing  that  such  blind  compliance  must  necessarily  impart 
weakness  and  instability  to  his  own  power.  Convinced,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  living  under  a  Constitutional  Government,  of  the  emi* 
nent  advantages  of  every  one  being  secured  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  rights,  he  must  rather  be  pleased  at  seeing  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  protected.  I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with  his  Lord- 
ship, who  has  lately  arrived  amongst  us ;  but  1  naturally  ascribe 
these  sentiments  to  him  as  a  British  nobleman.' 

The  contrast  between  the  two  speeches  would  be  more  strikingly 
manifest,  if  one  were  to  suppose  a  parody  of  the  first  applied  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Amot,  and  a  parody  of  the  second  applied  to  the  pro- 
posed regulation  for  licensing  the  Press. 

The  judgment  of  Sir  F.  Macnaghten  was  freely  commented  on 
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and  impugned  by  a  writer  in  the  '  John  Enll/  under  the  signature 
of  A.  But  the  Judge,  instead  of  rescnrtmg  to  the  power  of  sum- 
mary commitment,  which  he  bad  threatened  to  exert  on  a  former 
occasion,  contented  himself  with  entering,  masked,  into  the  same 
arena  as  he  had  done  more  than  once  before,  and  there  *  punishing' 
his  adversary  with  merited  severity.*  How  much  better  was  the 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  consulted  by  adopting  such  a  course, 
and  by  the  neglect  with  which  Sir  A.  BuUer  had  treated  the  attacks 
of  Dr.  Bryce  and  his  friend,  than  by  the  perturbation  and  vehemence 
Splayed  on  the  7th  April,  1823  ! 

This  victory  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  only  served  more  lamentably 
to  expose  its  impotence  where  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  more 
deeply  concerned.  It  had  saved  Mr.  Amot  from  perhaps  a  few 
weeks*  imprisonment,  and  left  him  a  prey  to  the  continual  dread  of 
being  irrevocably  arrested,  and  hurried  on  board  of  ship.  It  would 
not  permit  a  drop  of  his  blood  to  be  shed,  but  could  not  protect  him 
from  the  loss  of  a  pound  of  flesh.  In  order  to  obtain  some  interval 
of  tranquillity,  Mr.  Amot  attempted  to  procure  an  exemption  from 
molestation  during  three  months,  by  offering  to  engage  to  be  in 
readiness  to  conform  to  any  order  issued  after  that  period ;  but  no 
answer  was  returned  to  his  application ;  and  he  was  arrested  on  the 
10th  of  December,  at  Chandemagore,  in  presence  of  the  Governor 
of  that  French  settlement,  by  a  Magistrate  of  Calcutta,  and  carried 
t)n  board  the  ship  Fame,  where  any  accommodation,  beyond  that  of 
a  charter-party  passenger,  was  to  be  had  at  his  own  expense.  This 
«hip  was  destined  for  England  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Bencoolen, 
where  she  was  to  receive  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  his  family  as 
passengers,  though  there  were  at  this  time  no  less  than  three  char- 
tered ships  bound  direct  for  England.  The  Fame  sailed  from  the 
Sandheads  on  the  24th  of  December,  and  arrived  at  Bencoolen  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1824.  She  sailed  from  Bencoolen  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  February,  and  in  the  evening,  when  fifty  miles 
from  land,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  passengers  and  crew  being 
saved  with  difficulty,  in  two  boats,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  pn>- 
perty.t 

More  than  a  month  before  Mr.  Amot  was  arrested  at  Chandema- 
gore, '  The  Calcutta  Journal  *  had  ceased  to  exist.  A  letter  from 
the  Chief  Secretary,  dated  6th  November,  1823,  signified  that 
whereas  notwithstanding  the  admonitions  given  in  his  letters  of  18th 
July  and  3d  September,  the  Editor  of  •  The  Calcutta  Jownal*  had, 
*  by  the  re-publication,  in  successive  numbers  of  that  newspaper,  of 

•  See  the  letters  signed  Z,  in  'The  Calcutta  Journal'  of  the  dd  and  9th 
of  October,  1823. 

t  Mr.  Amot  returned  to  Calcutta,  and,  after  further  fruitless  attempts 
to  mollify  the  implacable  Governor-General,  was  compelled  to  embark 
for  England  in  November,  1824. 

Oriental  Hera/d,  Fol  19.  2  P 
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numarous  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  Ei^laiid,*  revived 
the  discussion  of  topics  which  had  before  been  officially  prohibited^ 
and  had  maintained  and  enforced  opinions  and  principles  which,  as 
applicable  to  the  state  of  this  country^  the  Governor-General  had 
repeatedly  discouraged  and  reprobated  5  the  extracts  themselves  so 
published  containing  numerous  passages  which  are  in  direct  viola* 
tion  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  Government  under  date  of  5th  April 
last ','  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in  Ck>imcilwa8  pleased 
to  revoke  and  recall  the  license  which  had  been  granted  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1823.  Ever  since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
*  The  Calcutta  Journal*  had  continued  to  decline  in  the  quality  of 
its  contents,  and,  consequently,  in  its  circulation  and  pecuniary  value* 
After  the  loss  of  Mr.  Arnot,  it  had  still  more  difficulty  in  protracting 
a  feeble  existence ;  and,  amidst  poverty,  distress,  and  inanition,  was 
evidently  sinking  into  a  premature  grave.  But  all  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  re-assure  Government.  A  momentary  flush  sufifusing 
Its  pale  countenance,  or  a  transient  re-animation  in  its  eyes,  would 
now  and  then  give  a  memento  that  all  its  former  spirit  was  not  ex- 
tinct. There  was  something  also  in  the  associations  connected  with 
its  name,  which  gave  a  significance  to  motions  that  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  indififerent ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  determined, 
by  one  resolute  act,  to  do  what  indirect  means,  however  sure,  were 
too  slow  in  accomplishing. 

The  public  had  now  abundant  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  good  sense 
and  truth  contained  in  the  following  declaration  of  Dr.  PaJey*s  sen- 
timents :  '  For  my  part,  and  1  believe  it  to  be  the  case  with  moet 
men  who  are  arrived  at  the  middle  age,  and  occupy  the  middle 
classes  of  life,  had  I  all  the  money  which  1  pay  in  taxes  to  Govern- 
ment  at  liberty  to  lay  out  upon  diversion  and  amusement,  I  know 
not  whether  I  could  make  choice  of  any,  in  which  I  could  find 
greater  pleasure  than  what  I  receive  from  expecting,  hearing,  and 
relating  public  news,  reading  Parliamentary  debates  and  proceed- 
ings, canvassing  the  political  arguments,  projects,  predictions,  and 
Intelligence,  which  are  conveyed  by  various  channds  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  kingdom.  These  topics,  exciting  universal  curiosity, 
and  being  such  as  almost  every  man  is  ready  to  form,  and  prepared 
to  deliver  his  opinion  about,  greatly  promote,  and,  I  think,  improve, 
conversation.  They  render  it  more  rational  and  more  innocent. 
They  supply  a  substitute  for  drinking,  gaming,  scandal,  and  obsce- 
nity. Now,  the  secresy,  the  jealousy,  the  solitude,  and  precipita- 
tion of  despotic  Governments  exclude  dl  this.* 

It  was  in  vain  that  Government  insisted  that  the  rules  of  April  6, 
18^, '  impose  no  irksome  restraints  on  the  publication  and  discus- 
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^n  of  any  matters  of  general  interest  relating  to  European  or 
Indian  aflfairs^  provided  they  are  conducted  with  the  temper  and 
decorum  which  the  Government  has  a  right  to  expect  finom  those 
living  under  its  protection  ^  neither  do  they  preclude  individuals 
from  offering,  in  a  temperate  and  decorous  manner,  through  the 
channel  of  the  public  newspapers,  or  other  periodical  works,  their 
own  views  and  sentiments  relative  to  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  community.'  The  profound  silence  with  which  this  gracious 
invitation  was  received,  testified  the  universal  feeling,  that  the  re- 
straints were  intolerably  irksome.  And  this  impression  was  pre- 
vented from  suffering  any  relaxation  or  abatement  bv  the  tokens  of 
vigilance  and  sensibility  which  issued  from  the  Chief  Secretary's  of« 
fice,  if  any  unusual  rustling  was  heard  in  the  editorial  worlds  were 
it  occasioned  by 

*  The  soudlest  monatroos  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor.* 

If,  therefore;  in  any  part  of  the  administration  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment, there  has  been  any  want  of  wisdom,  vigour,  or  prudence }  if 
there  has  been  any  defect  in  the  conduct  of  the  Burmese  war ;  if  any 
abuses  are  left  unreformed,  or  needful  improvements  not  introduced ; 
if  the  European  and  most  intelligent  part  of  the  Native  community 
are  not  contented,  cheerful,  and  vrarmly  interested  in  the  prosperous 
result  of  the  public  councils ;  if  they  are  impatient  of  the  present 
and  distrustful  of  the  future ;  if  they  are  slow  to  discover  and  lan- 
guid in  recognising  public  clidms  to  their  applause  and  gratitude,-^ 
none  of  these  things  can  be  ascribed  to  the  presumptuous  inter- 
jforence,  irritating  tone,  or  misdirected  zeal  of  a  Free  Press. 


Fame.— A  Sonnet. 


Son  !  dost  thou  seek  for  happiness  in  Fame } 
In&tuate  fool !  thou  must  forswear  all  rest. 
Deny  thee  the  sweet  names  of  host  and  guest  | 

And,  ever  bent  on  thine  ambitious  aim, 
live  only  in  the  abstruse  page.    Apart 
From  every  food  indulgence  of  the  heart. 

Thy  mind  must  fatten  on  thy  outward  frame 
And  inward  feeling :  nothing  shalt  thou  know 
Of  all  the  pleasant  fruits  that  plenteous  grow 

£*en  in  the  peasant's  bosom.    To  each  daim 
Of  father — husband — ^friend,  and  the  ddi  flow 
Of  social  intercourse — a  stranger :  go. 

Seize  the  light  bubble  of  thy  toilsome  chaoe ; 

But  know!  the  imprisoned  air  will  to  thy  grasp  give  plaofu 
2  P2 
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A  GKEAT  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  long  existed  among  members 
of  the  medical  profession  respecting  the  utility  of  works  on  do- 
mestic medicine  to  the  public.  The  arguments  advanced  by  each 
party  are  equally  plausible.  In  the  hands  of  ignorance,  they  have, 
no  doubt,  been  productive  of  much  mischief;  whilst,  in  the  hands  of 
a  careful  and  attentive  person,  who  can  reason  and  reflect,  they  may 
prove  highly  useful,  particularly  in  those  cases  of  emergency  oc- 
curring at  a  distance  from  medical  aid,  in  which  the  means  should 
be  speedily  employed  to  be  effectual.  Whatever  opinion  the  me- 
dical profession  may  entertain  of  publications  on  popular  medicine, 
it  seems  the  public  will  purchase  them,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  such  guides  should  be  placed  in  their  hands  as 
are  free  from  technical  obscurities,  and  are  properly  interspered  with 
cautionary  remarks.  The  leading  work  of  the  present  time  is 
'  The  Medical  Guide,*  by  Dr.  Reece,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  has  passed  into  the  fifteenth  edition.  The  fifteenth  edition 
of  a  medical  work,  susceptible,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  from  the 
ardour  with  which  the  science  is  cultivated  by  members  of  the  pro- 
fession throughout  Europe  and  America,  of  gradual  improvement, 
inust..  if  the  author  be  alive,  active,  and  grateful,  lead  to  perfection. 
Dr.  Reece  possesses  all  these  qualities  -,  and  he  has,  moreover,  been 
stimulated  by  high  professioncd  character,  and  enabled,  by  his  posi- 
tion in  the  medical  world,  to  incorporate  all  that  is  known  -,  while 
his  constant  experience,  as  a  public  writer,  confers  on  his  composi- 
tions the  perspicuity  and  method  which  are  essential  to  its  success 
and  popularity.  In  truth,  fifteen  editions  -have  conferred  on  the 
author  the  fortunate  powers  of  the  ancients,  who  are  mcunly  in- 
debted for  the  precision  of  their  works  to  their  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting copy  after  copy,  as  long  as  they  lived,  or  as  long  as  an  im- 
provent  was  deemed  possible  by  themselves  or  their  critical  friends. 

Perhaps  no  man  of  his  time  has  done  more  to  remove  the  weeds 
of  felse  theory,  from  a  science  overrun  with  them,  than  Dr.  Reece. 
He  may  not  himself  be  always  right,  (what  man  can  be  so  ?)  but 
he  brings  into  every  discussion  a  bold  and  original  mind,  and  a  rigor- 
ous induction  from  facts,  which  at  least  overturns  existing  errors, 
and  establishes  more  reasonable  results.  His  book,  therefore,  al- 
though it  is  addressed  to  the  people,  is  not  a  common-place  didatic 
performance,  an  insipid  compound  of  sugar  and  water  3  but,  while  it 
teaches,  it  also  qualifies  his  readers  to  think  3  and,  be  it  observed, 
facts,  and  the  power  of  reasoning  upon  them,  is  the  perfection  of 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Recce's  is  a  living  book.  It  is  all  alive  from  beginning  to 
end. ,  Every  page,  nay,  every  paragraph,  abounds  in  useful  practi- 
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cal  information  ;  and  it  is  the  highest  praise  of  such  a  work,  that  if 
it  has  a  fault,  it  is  in  the  overwhelming  variety  and  voluptuous  pro- 
fusion of  the  knowledge  which  it  imparts.  .  For  proof  of  thi^  as- 
sertion, we  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  fifty-two  pages  of  the  pre- 
sent edition,  under  the  head  of  a  Classification  of  E^medies.  The 
author  has  there  thro¥m  new  light  on  every  branch  of.  medical 
science,  as  new  and  curious,  as  sensible  and  useful. 

:The  department  denominated  the  '  Modem  Dispensatory,*  is  most 
siutaUe  in  such  a  work,  and  must  prove  of  incalculable  utility  where- 
ever  the  book  and  the  medicine-chest  are  domesticated. 

This  department  is  succeeded  by  another  not  less  valuable  in  such 
a  book.  It  consists  of  several  hundred  approved  prescriptions  of 
eminent  members  of  the  profession,  adapted  to  the  chief  disorders 
of  the  human  frame,  illustrated  by  notes  and  practical  observations 
by  Dr.  Reece. 

Appended  to  this  interesting  chapter,  which  lays  open  the  whole 
arcanum  of  medical  practice,  the  author  has  introduced  a  most 
curious  table  of  drugs,  in  eight  columns :  1st,  their  names  ;  2d  and 
3d,  their  doses ;  4th,  their  vehicles  3  5th,  their  effects ;  6th,  the 
diseases  in  which  they  are  useful ;  and  7th  and  8th,  their  prices  in 
doses  or  quantities. 

The  next  thirty  pages  embraces  miscellaneous  and  auxiliary  reme- 
dies, equaUy  characterised  by  their  practical  illustrations,  but,  as  we 
thii^,  deficient,  in  the  articles  on  electricity  and  galvanism,  in  the 
Doctor's  usual  acuteness.  We  grant  them  a  power  of  excitement 
and  its  consequences  3  but,  amidst  the  quackeries  by  which  these 
agents  have  been  surrounded,  the  character  of  the  excitement  has 
not  been  accurately  determined.  That  faith  which  he  has  elsewhere 
so  ably  described,  has  ha^  much  concern  in  the  cures  alleged  to 
have  been  performed  by  agencies  so  little  understood  by  those  who 
used  them.  His  observations  on  bathing,  in  its  various  forms,  are 
written  with  his  usual  acumen. 

The  reader  is  then  presented  with  sixty  valuable  pages  on  poi- 
sons and  their  remedies,  on  venesection,  on  diet,  on  drink,  on 
drunkenness,  atd  on  the  apparatus  used  in  medical  practice.  The 
last  section  is  illustrated  with  engravings  ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
inventions  merits  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Reece  has  conferred  on 
them. 

Part  Second  consists  of  a  formal  disquisition  on  diseases,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  ord^r.  This  arrangement  is  preceded  by  observa- 
tions on  the  passions,  and  by  a  series  of  questions  to  enable  the 
uninitiated  to  discriminate  the  character  of  diseases.  On  the  details 
of  these  three  hundred  pages,  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge,  as  the 
merits  of  the  several  articles  deserve.  Whatever  it  is  proper  to 
know  is  carefully  introduced  -,  and,  to  ordinary  knowledge,  the  Doctor 
has  freely  added  his  criticisms  on  existing  practice  5  and,  in  general, 
they  are  as  sensible  and  judicious,  as  bold  and  original.  It  is  a 
feature  of  the  whole,  that  the  author  is  honest  and  in  earnest,  while 
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his  zeal  and  his  knowle(%e  of  his  subject  command  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  his  readers. 

As  a  book  of  popular  instruction,  relative  to  diseases,  remedies, 
and  preyeotives,  we  cannot  wonder  that  its  author,  has  superseded 
the  Tapots  and  Bucbans,  who  formerly  were  tlie  medical  orades  of 
the  people.  It  surpasses  them  in  the  d^ree  in  which  they  surpassed 
the  Culpeppers  and  Cheynes  of  a  former  age.  If  wisdom  be  pre- 
foraUe  to  ignorance,  if  Imowledge  is  powar,  if  contemporary  merit 
am  be  divested  of  envy,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  to  aid  m  the 
circulation  of  such  a  book,  and  to  confer  on  the  aulhor  the  fior  dis-^ 
tinctioQ  to  which  useful  labours  are  always  entitled. 


EVBNINO. 

Yes,  this  is  Evening ! — there  are  gems 
Glittering  upon  each  flowret  hir ; 

They  bend  with  dewy  diadems. 
And  smile  as  if  well-pleased  to  wear. 

Yes,  this  is  Evening  ! — there  are  hues 
Of  sunlight  glowing  in  the  sky. 

But  soft  as  rain-bow  tinctured  dews. 
And  mix'd,  like  them,  in  harmony. 

Yes,  this  is  Evenin|^ ! — ^there  are  airs 
Sweet  as  the  breath  of  music  sound } 

The  bosom  of  the  ocean  wears 
A  calm  as  if  enchantment-bound. 

Yes,  this  is  Evening ! — there  are  thought 
And  feeling  full  arising  now; 

With  all  the  soft  hour*s  sweetness  fraught 
The  power  of  song  is  weak  to  show. 

Yes,  this  is  Evening ! — ^Memory's  shrine 

Is  now  adorn*d  in  many  a  breast ) 
Now  blush  the  buds,  the  tendrils  twine. 

Of  hours,  past  hours,  that  deeply  blest  I 
Yes,  this  is  Evening ! — tears  of  bliss 

Are  now  bedewing  many  a  cheek ; 
Why  in  such  beauteous  eve  as  this. 

Forbear  my  lips  of  joy  to  speak  ? 

Though  none  be  near  me  now,  to  say, 

'  This  is  a  beauteous  evenings' 
There  have  been  such,  though  fer  away. 

Whose  forms  I  to  this  hour  can  bring  > 
Whose  soft  tones  of  affection  past 

Will  never  cease  from  Fancy*s  ear  j 
Nor  cease  to  claim,  while  memory  last. 

The  tribute  of  an  Evening  tear. 
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Thb  Nsilghebry  Hillb* 

A  coRR£8PONDENT>  who  has  himself  visitcd  the  Neilghenries,  has 
&voured  us  with  a  variety  of  scattered  notices  respecting  that  most 
interesting  region^  derived  partly  from  his  own  observation,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  authority  of  those  of  much  greater 
experience,  of  the  climate,  convenience,  and  productions,  of  this 
most  inviting  station  -,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  his  information  in  the  article  which  follows  : 

Of  the  climate,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  most  decidedly  healAy ; 
the  notion,  however,  of  its  being  uniformly  serene,  is  erroneous. 
At  the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  that  boisterous  weather 
which  we  here  experience,  aqd  which  prevails  more  or  less  throt^« 
out  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  coasts  adjacent,  also  affects  the  Neil- 
gherries.  Hie  boisterous  weather  on  that  mountainous  region  at  the 
setting  in  of,  and  occasionaUy  during,  the  monsoon,  prevails  some- 
times for  a  week  together,  and  it  is  then  somewhat  bleak  and  un- 
comfortable,  ancf  invalids  would  require  a^^re ;  but  it  is  still  healthy, 
and  merely  unpleasant  out  of  doors.  What  is  more  remarkable  and 
recommendatory  of  the  station,  is,  that  in  this  season  it  is  generally 
more  agreeable,  excepting  during  the  blowing  weather,  than  during 
the  other ;  and,  in  April  and  May,  when  we  in  Bengal  are  '  groan- 
ing and  sweating  under  this  weary  life^*  with  a  thermometer  at  95^, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Neilgherries  is  cooled  by  delightfully  refresh- 
ing showers,  and  the  thermometer  does  not  rise,  in  wdl-shdtered 
houses,  above  68^ ! 

The  uniformity  of  the  temperature  is  another  delightful  charac- 
teristic of  the  Neilgherries;  it  scarcely  varies  throu^^hout  the  year 
above  12^  or  14^.  When  it  is  at  80^,  the  heat  is  felt  oppressive ; 
but,  with  a  chattah,  an  invalid  may  still  walk  out  with  impunity, 
and,  for  a  healthy  individual,  even  that  slight  precaution  is  unneces- 
sary. From  September  to  March,  hoar  frosts  prevail;  and,  from 
January  to  April,  the  sky  is  scarcely  shaded  by  a  single  cloud. 

The  greatest  danger  to  invalids  is,  that  the  excitement  of  the 
sudden  change,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  the  invigorating  effect,  in- 
duces them  to  imagine  themselves  well  the  moment  they  reach  the 
hills.  They  feel  their  appetite  return,  and  a  strong  desire  of  loco- 
motion 3  and  they  are  apt  too  freely  to  indulge  the  calls  of  the  first, 
and  the  restless  activity  of  renovated  spirits,  which  impels  them  to 
the  last.  In  general,  however,  the  climate  counteracts  the  evils 
that  might  arise  from  such  imprudence ;  but  it  is  better  avoided. 

With  regard  to  lines  of  approach,  there  are  several.  In  the 
north-east  monsoon,  that  is,  from  October  to  April,  it  is  recom- 
m^ided,  in  going  from  hence,  to  proceed  to  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
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disembark  at  Calicut.  Ships  bound  to  Bombay  would  always  land 
passengers  there^  and  the  charge  for  a  single  individual  would  not 
be  high.  At  Cahcut^  we  believe,  comfortable  accommodation,  until 
the  requisite  preparations  for  the  journey  could  be  made,  is  pro- 
curable i  and  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  hills  is  not  more 
than  75  miles^  and  about  115  to  Ootacamund,  the  principal  station 
upon  them.  Our  correspondent  thus  describes  the  stag^  in  a 
palanquin : 

From  Calicut  to  Anfi^adypooram, 40  miles. 

Angadypooram  to  Maunargbaut, 26  do. 

Maunarghaut  to  Soondaputty,  the  base  of  the  NeU- 

gherries, .* 26  do. 

To  the  top  of  the  pass, 7  do. 

To  Ootacamund, 16  do. 

Total, 115  miles. 

At  Mannarghaut  there  is  already  a  bungalow  *,  an4  a  second  is 
proposed  to  be  erected,  if  not  already  erected,  at  Soondaputty.  The 
second  stage  is  described  as  lying  almost  wholly  through  a  forest* 
From  Soondaputty  the  ascent  begins,  and  continues  rather  steep  for 
several  miles,  when  you  arrive  at  the  table  land,  whence  it  is  more 
gradual  on  to  Ootacamund.  The  forest  land  of  the  second  stage  is, 
as  might  be  supposed,  conceived  to  be  somewhat  unhealthy  at  par- 
ticular seasons;  but,  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
make  arrangements  to  avoid  stopping  at  Soondaputty,  which 
is  the  foot  of  the  pass,  by  making  one  stage  of  it  to  tbe  table  land 
of  the  mountain,  about  six  miles  further  on. 

.  It  appears  that  the  route  above  proposed  is  decidedly  tbe  dieapest,. 
the  most  convenient,  and  the  most  agreeable  during  the  north-east 
monsoon  ;  but,  in  the  other  season,  the  Malabar  coast  is  a  lee  shore, 
and  vessels  do  not  touch  there ;  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
embark on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Negapatam  has  been  suggested 
to  our  correspondent  as  about  the  nearest  point  from  the  hills  >  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  put  ashore  there,  that  is,  opportunities  for  that 
place  from  hence  are  rare ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  very  convenient  route  ; 
it  is  70  or  80  miles  from  Trichinopoly,  which  you  take  in  your  way, 
and  960  from  the  hills.  Our  correspondent  has  never  travelled  it, 
but  he  learns  that  there  are  good  bungalows  all  the  way. 

A  passage  to  Madras  may  be  had,  however,  in  almost  any  month* 
In  some  respects,  too,  this  route  is  preferable  to  the  other;  it 
doubles  the  land  journey,  indeed,  but  a  great  part  of  the  distance,, 
say  130  miles,  from  the  Presidency  to  the  passes,  is  travelled  in 
three  nights.  The  transition  of  climate,  however,  is  more  gradual, 
and  the  route  through  more  convenient  stations.  Bangalore  and 
Mysore,  to  Goodulputt,  up  the  northern  pass  of  the  Neilgherries. 
Starting  from  Madras,  also,  where  every  requisite  for  tiie  land 
journey  can  be  procured,  is  an  advantage.  We  should  recommend, 
however,  to  all  invalids,  (unless,  of  course,  the  urgency  of  the  case 
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rendered  choice  out  of  the  question^)  to  sail  from  this  place  in 
f^bruary^  when  a  rapid  passage  down  the  bay  is  made,  and  land  and 
sea  breezes  prevail  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  they  should  then  stay  out 
the  hot  season  in  the  hills  ^  and,  in  September,  when  the.  coast  is 
again  open,  they  will  have  opportunities  of  returning,  if  they  wish 
to  quit  it  so  soon,  to  enjoy  the  cold  season  in  Calcutta. 

The  difficulties  of  procuring  dwelling-houses  are  in  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  obviated,  we  believe.  House-rent  is  still  dear ;  but 
houses  are  to  be  had :  and  it  is  said,  that  the  station  has  been  so 
powerfully  recommended  as  an  invalid  station,  either  to  the  Madias 
Government,  or  to  this,  that  every  encouragement  is  likely  to  be 
afforded  to  the  construction  of  more.  We  are  informed,  that  the 
liberality  of  the  Madras  Government  has  already  aided  greatly  in 
the  erection  of  those  now  built ;  but,  at  present,  the  demand  rather 
aLceeds  the  supply,  and  timely  application  should  be  made.  The 
houses  are  not  all  puckah  built  3  and  most  of  them,  indeed,  are 
rather  bungalows,  having  thatched  roofs ;  but  they  are  comfortably 
and  some  of  them  are  said  to  equal  those  of  the  stations  below- 
The  number  of  houses  at  the  station  is  seventeen,  we  believe ;  but 
of  these,  some  are  the  property  of  Government,  others  entirely 
private  dwellings,  and  five,  which  are  built  by  some  gentlemen  on 
speculation,  with  advances  made  by  Government,  are  for  hire.  One 
house  now  building,  entirely  puckah,  will  cost,  it  is  said,  upwards  o£ 
80,000  rupees. 

Next  to  bouses,  an  essential  point  is  the  description  and  quantity 
of  food  procurable  9  for,  in  an  invigorating  cliinate,  where  a  man  is 
likely  to  feel  again  a  renewal,  if  not  <^  the  '  freshness  of  the  heart,* 
at  least  of  the  vigour  of  the  appetite,  this  becomes  an  interesting 
matter  for  consideration.  On  this  point,  we  have  not  very  detailed 
information ;  but  we  learn  that  beef  of  excellent  quality  is  procura- 
\At,  and  European  vegetables  in  abundance ;  so  that,  with  his  cool 
wines  and  pale  ale,  even  an  old  Indian  may  not  be  in  danger  of 
dying  of  inanition.  Europe  supplies  should,  of  course,  be  taken 
from  hence,  though  our  correspondent  actually  speaks  already  of 
Europe  shops  in  the  Neilgherries  !  a  very  interesting  proof  of  the 
progress  of  civilisation  in  that  lofty  region.  Bread,  the  staff  of  Me 
is  still  brought  from  the  low  land ;  but  even  this  obstacle  will  yield 
to  an  increased  demand  :  nor  have  we  a  doubt,  from  all  the  infbr« 
mation  we  have  of  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  of  the  Neil- 
gherries, that,  fostered  by  the  genial  warmth  of  State  encourage* 
ment,  this  favoured  region  will  become  so  &med  for  the  cheapness 
and  abundance  of  its  supplies,  that  we  in  a  few  years  shall  never 
hear  of  an  Indian  invaUd's  taking  a  trip  to  the  Cape  or  the  Isle 
of  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Even  now,  though 
comparatively  in  its  in&ncy,  in  our  judgment  it  possesses  advan- 
tages over  both,  and  most  decidedly  in  point  of  expense.     That  is 
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beyond  all  question  ^  fbr^  both  at  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  Cape, 
te  cost  of  hying  is  enonnous  5  the  passage  to  and  fixHD^  double  or 
treble  the  charge,  the  voyage  three  times  as  kng  and  disagreeable, 
and  communication  ivith  friends  in  India  rare.  In  climate,  too,  we 
conceive  the  palm  must  be  conceded  to  the  Neilgberries.  If  our 
correspondent  is  right>  it  is  always,  throughout  the  year,  a  cool  cU* 
mate,  and  the  temperature  uniform,  to  a  degree  almost  unlmowii 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Numerous  servants  are  not  required ;  pubHccooliesare  procurahkf 
and  a  company  of  the  Dooly  corps  has  been  stationed  on  the  hill^ 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  ba^g^age.  The  numbers  (tf  both  are 
likely  to  be  increased.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  packing  up 
of  baggage^  each  package  should  be  a  load  for  a  couple  of  cooliea 
or  a  biSlock.  For  coolies,  bearers,  &c.,  application  must  be  made 
i»  due  time  to  the  civil  authorities  in  Malabar,  perhaps  the  CoU 
lector  of  Calicut,  if  that  route  be  adopted  $  and,  for  aocommodation 
at  Oocatamund,  a  reference  is  to  be  made  to  a  Mr.  Johnston,  a  re* 
l^ectabk  European  residing  there. 

Betwe^i  Calicut  and  the  mountains,  we  learn  that  a  regular  road 
ia  making,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  some  more  bungalows  at  the 
different  stages.  Round  the  station  itself  roads  are  already  com- 
pleted, which  admit  of  pleasant  exercise  for  invalids  or  convalescents 
oil  horseback  or  in  palkees. — Bengal  Chronicle. 


Woman's  Love. 


Still,  deep,  and  mighty,  in  her  bosom  dwells 
The  fountain  of  undying  love,<— whence  spring. 
Beyond  the  power  of  man's  imaginmg. 

The  joy  that  lives  in  dreams,  the  hope  that  swdls 
This  earth  into  a  paradise  of  bliss  j — 

Its  all-absorbing  tide,  with  pleasing  smart. 

The  universal  empire  of  the  hesurt 

Enehaining  in  its  grasp.     Such  love  as  this. 

Like  tmto  kind,  refreshing  dews  from  heaven. 
Should  reach  the  soul  of  man,  and  prosper  there  : 

How  oft  unto  the  wind  such  love  is  given. 
Its  sweetness  left  to  perish  in  despair ! 

Like  the  soft  clouds,  that  pour  with  fruitful  hand 

Their  treasures  on  the  barren,  unreturning  sand ! 
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Lbttebs  from  Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Wb  bave  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  late  letters  from 
tbe  interior  of  Persia^  as  well  as  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  scattered 
notices  of  which  appeared  to  us  worthy  of  being  embodied  into 
shape,  and  brought  together  under  one  point  of  view. 

Bq^ning  with  the  interior  of  Persia,  we  learn,  from  all  the 
letters  we  have  seen,  that  the  situation  of  the  British  Resident  at 
the  Persian  Court,  has  been,  ever  since  his  arrival,  one  of  exceeding 
ddicacy  and  embarrassment.  He  found  Persia  involved  in  a  dan- 
gerous war  with  a  power,  against  the  resources  of  which  she  was 
utterly  unable  to  compete.  He  was  left  entirely  without  instruc- 
tions 5  and,  therefore,  in  all  that  he  has  done,  he  has  acted  on  his  own 
indivMual  responsibility.  The  apathy  with  which  the  authorities  at 
home  regard  the  growing  ascendancy  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  is, 
to  those  on  the  spot,  quite  inconceivable.  From  the  commencement 
to  the  termination  of  the  contest,  it  is  said  that  the  Resident  was 
hot  honoured  with  a  single  reply  to  one  of  the  many  despatdies  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the  Ministers  at  home,  the 
critkal  situation  in  which  we  might  be  placed  by  the  progress  of 
the  Imperial  arms.  Had  not  the  British  representative,  however, 
acted  with  great  firmness,  though  thus  unsupported,  nothing  could 
have  saved  Persia  from  becoming  a  province,  or,  at  least,  a  depen- 
dency of  Russia.  The  mutual  want  of  confidence  in  the  bellige- 
rents was  such,  t^t  they  could  never  Y^uve  come  to  terms  save 
through  his  mediation ;  while  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  so  gene- 
ral throughout  the  country,  that  had  a  single  Calmuc  crossed  Uie 
boundary,  the  Kudger  family  (the  present  royal  race)  would  from 
thai  moment  have  ceased  to  regin.  It  is  stated,  therefore,  without 
hedtatioB,  by  all  Uiat  write  on  the  subject,  that  the  Shah  owes  hia 
throne  to  British  exertions  made  atiiis  own  Court.  To  the  British 
Resident  the  indenmity  money  was  paid  by  his  Majesty,  and  by 
the  British  Resident  it  was  made  over  to  the  Russians.  The  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Persia  has,  in  short,  for  the  present,  al 
least,  been  preserved ;  but  how  long  it  may  continue  so,  will,  in 
some  measure,  depend  on  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  the  British 
Ministry.  The  influence  of  the  Briti^  name  was  never  greater 
than  at  this  moment }  but,  if  we  neglect  or  abandon  the  interests  of 
Persia  for  the  future,  she  has  no  alternative  but  to  throw  hersdf 
into  the  arms  of  our  rival.  This,  it  b  said,  has  been  repeatedly 
stated,  in  the  strongest  language,  to  the  authorities  at  home ;  never- 
theless, nothing  seems  yet  to  have  roused  the  Cabinet  of  England 
to  a  due  sense  of  tbe  danger  arising  from  such  an  issue.  If  our 
officers  are  withdrawn  from  Ihe  services  of  Abbas  Mirza,  as  is 
thought  in  Persia  to  be  now  in  contemplation,  their  places  will  be 
instantly  supplied  by  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and  then  we 
may  repent  it,  when  it  is  too  late. 
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The  Sbah«  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  him  by  the 
British  Resident,  has  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  first  class 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun,  with  the  right  of  quartering  the  insignia 
of  Persia  on  his  armorial  bearings  :  while  the  Emperor  has  given 
him  a  magnificent  present,  of  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds^  of  great 
value,  and  the  grand  cordpn  of  St.  Anne. 

'  The  letters  from  the  Persian  Gulf  state,  that,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Persians  and  Russians,  the  former  have  agreed 
to  cede  all  the  territory  beyond,  or  rather  to  the  north-west,  of  tbe 
Araxes,  or  Aras  River,  which  includes  the  fortress  of  Erivan  ^  and 
the  Russians  are  to  retain  also  the  fort  of  Abassabad,  (reg^ulaily 
constructed  on  a  European  plan,)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Araxes  > 
from  whence  they  may,  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose,  make  ia* 
roads,  and  even  push  on  to  Tabriz  without  much  difficulty.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  they  have  compelled  the  Persians  to  give  theia 
nearly  seven  lacs  of  tomauns  (700,0002.),  before  they  would  quit 
Tabriz;  and  when  they  did  evacuate  it,  they  carried  with  tlram 
^bout  70,000  stand  of  muskets,  with  a  quantity  of  brass  cannon^ 
which  they  found  in  the  arsenal  there ;  thus,  by  draining  both  money 
and  arms,  entirely  crippling  the  resources  of  the  Shah.  It  is  said 
he  has  nothing  like  an  army  to  contend  against  such  troops  as  the 
Russians  can  bring  into  the  field ;  in  short,  it  was  the  height  of 
folly  in  Prince  Abbas  Mirza  to  attack  Russia,  when  it  was  evidently 
the  policy  of  Persia  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  that  formidable 
Power. 

Should  the  old  King  die  suddenly,  it  is.  well  known  that  all  the 
'  the  brothers  (his  sons)  will  fiercely  contend  for  the  throne,  and  the 
whole  country,  for  a  time,  wiU  be  in  confusion.  What  part  Rusaia 
will  then  act,  few,  perhaps,  can  say.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Abbas 
Mirza  has  been  strengthening  his  interest  with  the  Russian  General 
by  every  means  in  hb  power  -,  and  numerous  strange  reports,  to  his 
discredit,  have  been,  and  are  now,  in  circulation. 

The  British  Envoy,  Colonel  Macdonald,  has,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, had  a  difficult  card  to  play  :  to  withhold  the  annual  subsid7 
paid  by  the  India  Company,  in  money,  to  the  Persians,  and  yet  to 
preserve  the  British  influence  with  the  Shah.  It  is  beUeved,  how- 
ever, thatnothing  but  the  necessities  of  the  Persian  King  compelled 
him  to  submit  to  the  loss  -,  though  he  may,  perhaps,  find  a  more 
convenient  time  in  future  to  demand  its  reparation,  as  he  is  be- 
coming very  avaricious.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  money  being 
paid  to  Russia  in  gold,  that  metal  was  becoming  very  scarce  in  Persia ; 
and  in  Bushire  little  or  none  was  to  be  procured  -,  and  an  inferior  sil- 
ver rupee.  Sahib  Haroon,  was  the  only  coin  in  circulation  5  even  the 
old  Persian  rupee  had  been  withdrawn. 

The  Imaum  of  Muscat,  it  is  said,  had  not  yet  returned  from  his 
expedition  to  Mombas,  (a  place  belonging  to  his  family,  near  Zan- 
zibar,) the  chieftain  of  which  place  had  rebelled  against  the  Imaum, 
who  has  resolved  to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  Accounts  had  reached 
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the  Gulf  that  the  expedition  was  successful ;  but  the  Imamn  had  not 
yet  returned. 

The  treaty  which  Captain  Moresby,  R.N.,  entered  into  with  the 
Imaum  to  gradually  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  his  dominions,  was 
little  or  not  attended  to  5  and,  from  the  present  mode  of  living,  both 
of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  it  was  thought  that  the  treaty  would 
never  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  it  would  be  continuaUy  evaded 
whilst  the  Mohammedan  religion  prevailed  in  these  countries.  The 
India  Company  have  five  cruisers  in  the  Gulf.  The  new  18-gU9 
ships  are  described  as  beautiful  vessels,  and  as  sailing  uncommonly 
h&%.  All  they  required  was  European  seamen,  which  were  very 
scarce  in  the  Bombay  Marine  5  and  as  for  midshipmen,  it  is  said 
that  there  are  very  few  in  the  service  \  indeed,  some  of  the  cruisers 
had  not  one ;  so  much  were  they  required  for  acting  lieutenants. 
The  ships  of  the  Bombay  Marine  had  hoisted  the  red  ensign  and 
pendant  in  consequence  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral's  permitting 
them  )  but  upon  what  footing  this  long-n^lected  service  was  at  last 
to  be  considered,  their  officers  were  most  anxious  to  know. 

As  this  Gulf  is  still  but  little  known,  we  may  mention  as  a 
piece  of  interesting  information,  that  Major  Wilson,  the  Resident 
at  Bushire,  with  a  party  of  English  officers,  recently  visited  Taurle, 
(near  Kongoon,)  which  was  an  extensive  commercial  town  some 
centuries  ago,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  The  numerous,  very  deep, 
and  beautifiilly-formed  wells,  or  circular  reservoirs  for  water,  up 
to  the  very  summit  of  the  nearest  mountains,  excited  their  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  their  not  being  at  all  used  by  the  present  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  lofty,  abrupt  mountains  near  Cape  Mussunndom,  with  their 
deep  inlets,  had  began  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  visitors  :  and  the 
island  of  Bahrein,  also,  which  contains  springs  of  fresh  water 
gushing  from  the  rocks,  some  distance  out  at  sea  3  upwards  of  thirty 
of  such  springs  being  known  to  the  fishermen  of  the  place. 

In  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  Turkish  and 
British  Governments,  the  Pasha  of  Bussorah  is  described  as  being 
at  a  loss  how  to  act.  The  Pasha  himself  is  well  disposed  towards 
the  English,  and  is  anxious  to  promote  the  commerce  between  the 
Euphrates  and  India.  Major  Taylor,  the  East  India  Company's 
Resident,  still  continued  there  3  and  three  English  merchant  ships 
were  also  there  endeavouring  to  procure  cargoes  for  Bombay.  The 
present  extensive  consumption  of  British  manu&ctured  cotton 
cloths,  both  coloured  and  white,  by  the  Persians,  surprised  even 
the  English  merchants,  who  could  recollect  the  little  demand  that 
there  was  for  them  a  few  years  ago.  A  tolerably  fine  piece  of 
chintz  was  now  sold  in  the  bazaar  of  Bussorah  for  the  value  of 
twenty-five  shillings  English.  Russian  chintzes  were  also  much 
used,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours 
though  they  are  considerably  dearer  than  the  English. 
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Curb  of  Ophthalmia  in  India* 

Wk  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  Opbtbtfliiiic 
Beport  bj  Dr.  Bichmond,  with  which  we  have  be^  kindly  ^ 
voured: 

.'*  Annual  Return  of  Ophthalmic  Diseases  treated  in  Indore,  Oogem, 
Mhow,  and  neighb(ntring  villages,  from  May  to  Decetnher,  18^. 

'  Rntored  to  good  siglit  of  Cattracty  364;  restored  to  partial  sight  of  ditto,  29  ; 
Bigfat  lost  after  operation,  by  the  imprudence  of  the  patient,  27 ;  restored  to  good 
jjfht  of  Closed  Papil,  8 ;  to  partial  sight  of  ditto,  14  ;•— Total,  415. 
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'  Though  the  population  in  these  towns  and  villages  is  not  nearly 
ao  great  as  in  Other  parts  of  the  country  in  which  I  have  be^^  yet  I 
found  diseases  of  the  eye  prevail  to  a  much  greater  extent,  that  they 
were  of  a  more  aggravated  nature,  and  that  a  greater  number  <^ 
them  were  incurable,  than  what  I  had  seen,  in  the  same  proportion 
of  people,  on  any  former  occasion ;  the  cause  of  which  I  attribttte 
to  the  diflPerence  of  climate,  and  the  sudden  vicissitudes  from  heat  to 
cold.  In  December,  January,  and  February,  the  thermometer  fre-> 
qoently  sinks  below  50^,  and  during  the  warm  months  it  rises  to 
100^,  and  sometimes  higher.  Owing  to  the  land  being  high,  the 
prevalent  wind  blows  over  the  country  with  greater  force  than  if  it 
had  been  low,  carrying  along  with  it  clouds  of  dust,  some  of  which^ 
being  introduced  into  the  eye,  assists  in  producing  all  those  dreadM 
^iBcases  of  that  organ  with  which  the  poor  inhabitants  are  so  gene* 
i«llyaffikted. 

'  Those  people  who  were  restored  to  sight  in  the  town  of  Indore 
were  thereby  not  a  little  gratified  -,  and  tl^ugh  they  were  informed 
of  my  being  employed  by  Government  for  the  charitable  purpose  of 
relieving  them,  as  fsLt  as  in  my  power,  and  nothing  was  expected, 
nor  would  be  received  from  them,  yet  they  persisted  in  making  small 
presents  to  my  Native  assistants.  Two  boys  and  a  girl,  blind  with 
cataract  almost  from  the  time  of  thtdr  birth,  were  restored  to  sight. 
Several  people  came  from  a  considerable  distance  to  me ;  and  when 
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I  was  at  Mhcm,  a  man^  who  had  been  blind  several  yean^  came 
ftom  near  Cawnpore^  a  distance  of  three  hnodred  miles^  and  received 
his  sight.  On  visiting  many  of  these  people^  some  months  after  the 
operation,  I  found  vision  greatly  improved  by  the  exercise  which  the 
eye  had  undergone.  The  image  was  more  &tinctly  depicted  upon 
the  retina  than  shortly  afiter  the  operation.  This  was  owing  to  the 
aetton  of  the  muscles  dongating  the  globe  by  compression,  oou* 
veiging  the  rays  of  light,  aikl  shortening  the  focal  angle. 

'  In  Oogein,  where  superstition  prevails  as  much  as  in  the  darkest 
ages  of  antiquity,  and  where,  I  believe,  no  European  surgeon  had 
practised  before,  the  curiosity  of  the  people  was  greatly  excited  to 
know  by  what  means  I  restored  sight.  Sometimes,  before  I  had 
time  to  finish  the  operation,  they  crowded  round  me  so  much,  as  to 
induce  me  to  withdraw  the  instrument,  rather  than  let  the  appear- 
ance of  it  be  seen,  as  it  would  have  probably  excited  horror,  and 
prevented  others  from  applying  to  me.  The  magnitude  of  human 
misery  in  that  town  occasioned  by  numerous  diseases,  is  ainxwt  in* 
credible,  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people,  to  what 
I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

'  A  man,  who  had  been  blind  three  years,  upon  being  restored  to 
sight,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  duty,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  he  bad 
made,  distributed  presents  among  his  friends  and  relatives  \  and,  as 
a  mark  of  gratitude  to  me,  on  my  departure  from  thence,  he  con- 
veyed me  to  Dewassa,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  A  brahmin  lad^ 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  blind  twelve,  on  being  restored 
to  sight,  was  so  desirous  of  gaining  information,  that  he  weat  daily 
round  the  bazaar,  and  inquired  the  names  of  the  different  artides  | 
but  the  people  found  him  a  troublesome  visitor,  as  he  examined 
many  things  with  too  much  freedom,  a  liberty  which  he  probably 
assumed  on  aeeount  of  his  high  caste,  and  the  kind  treatment  which 
he  received  from  them  while  blind.  This  case  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  boy  whom  I  met  with  at  Poonah,  and  which  has  been  published^ 
A  woman  of  a  respectable  fsmily,  aged  twenty-five  years,  and  ham, 
Uind  with  cataract,  was  restored  to  a  degree  of  useful  sight  3  but, 
owing  to  the  retina  never  having  been  used,  the  light  falUng  upon 
it  made  but  a  faint  impression  at  first ;  I  have  much  reason  to  eK<* 
pect  that  exercise  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  not  only  improve  it* 
but  bring  it  into  as  good  a  state  of  vision,  as  that  of  any  other  after 
operation.  In  the  course  of  my  duty  with  the  4th  Dn^^ooos,  twa 
girls,  bom  blind  with  cataract,  one  fourteen  years,  the  other  six, 
were  also  restored  to  sight. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  now  to  show  how  far  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  advantages  which  the  unparalleled  opportnni* 
ties  presented  to  me  during  the  course  of  my  practice  afforded,  of 
explaining  a  stibject  so  little  known,  and  yet  of  such  vast  importanoe* 

'  From  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  operation  fbr  cataract,  I 
am  enabled  to  speak,  I  conceive,  upon  the  advantages  of  couching 
and  extraction,  in  a  more  positive  manner  than  any  other  person 
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^bo«e  labours  have  not  been  so  extensive  as  my  own ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  single  surgeon  in  existence  that  has  had  more  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  his  skills  and  examining,  at  his  leisure,  the  nu- 
merous viurieties,  and  different  stages,  of  visual  opacity. 

'  As,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  I  have  obtained  a  knowledge 
in  the  practice  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  I  believe,  bdbre  unknown^  I 
consider  it  my  duty,  as  a  professional  man,  to  put  it  in  the  way  of 
being  brought  before  the  public,  in  order  that  others,  who  have  had 
fewer  opportunities,  may  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing  which  I  can 
-communicate  to  them,  either  for  their  own  advantages,  or  that  of 
mankind  in  general.  Such  being  my  belief  and  sentiment,  I  beg  to 
Jay  a  treatise  on  Cataract  before  the  Board. 

'  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  in  it  I  have  pursued  a  differ- 
ent path  from  that  of  any  other  writer  on  the  subject,  and  formed 
the  work  on  a  different  model.  Though  many  surgeoiis  have  written 
elaborate  treatises  on  cataract,  no  one  has  given  a  scientific  descrip- 
tion of  it,  not  even  of  one  species,  nor  laid  down  rules  for  a  general 
and  successful  mode  of  operating ;  the  reason  of  which  seems  to  be, 
that  they  have  not  combined  the  study  of  the  subject  with  optics, 
nor  considered  that  science  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  its  nature, 
a  circumstance  which,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  cause  of  their  havii^ 
Allien  into  daily  error,  and  consequent  failure  of  success. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  understand  visual  opacities,  or  the  different 
stages  of  cataract,  without  a  knowledge  of  optics;  neither  can  the 
different  colours  reflected  from  an  altered  position  of  the  lens,  while 
in  the  eye,  during  the  operation,  be  understood.  It  is  not  enough 
to  the  happy  issue  of  the  operation,  that  the  surgeon  proceeds  me- 
chanically to  remove  the  lens  -,  but  to  operate  with  success,  he  should 
be  acquainted  with  thedifferent  shades  of  colour  anddegrees  of  density* 

'  I  have  opened  a  wide  field  -,  and  though  truly  sensible  of  not 
having  been  able  to  do  justice  in  the  research  of  it,  yet  I  have  the 
prospec^  that  it  will  induce  others  to  follow,  and  more  thoroughly 
examine  the  ground.  There  is  ample  scope  for  the  talents  and  in- 
dustry of  any  man  during  his  lifetime.  I  have  shown  how  a  know- 
ledge of  the  different  species  of  cataract  maybe  acquired  previous  to 
operation.  He  who  will  comfmre  the  different  stages  of  opacity 
with  light  transmitted  and  reflected  from  an  opaque  lens,  will  find 
the  facts  which  I  have  stated  fully  illustrated,  and  himself  amply 
compensated  for  his  trouble  by  the  information  obtained.  Instead 
of  proceeding  to  operate  upon  a  cataract,  whose  extent  of  opacity 
and  degree  of  density  used  to  be  unknown  till  after  the  operation, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  every  operator,  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  a  previous  knowled^  of  them  having  been  de-. 
nied,  be  will  proceed  to  operate  with  a  knowledge  of  them,  conse- 
quently, with  more  confidence,  and  greater  prospect  of  success. 

'  In  the  operative  part,  I  have  tried  every  method  practised  by 
modern  surgeons,  but  found  none  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  that 
of  couching  on  an  improved  plan,  one,  in  which  the  capsule  is  cut 
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out  before  the  lens  is  depressed^  and  which  is  adapted  to  the  age  of 
every  patient  to  every  species  of  cataract;  whether  it, he-congenital 
or  formed  after  birth.  This  is  a  great  point  gained^  as  every  author 
has  comi^ned  of  not  being  able  to  discover  a  method  so  suited. 

'  Of  the  different  methods  practised  in  Europe,  not  one  is  adapted 
to  the  Natives  of  India,  as  they  will  not  submit  to  the  pain  excited 
by  a  krge  instrument.  Indeed,  the  frequent  fiedlures  which  happen 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  dexterous  operators,  show  that  they  are 
equally  ill  adapted  to  Europeans,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  totally 
abandoned.  The  instrument  which  I  have  invented,  is  so  small, 
that  its  penetrating  the  eye  is  scarcely  felt. 

'  Pursuing  this  improved  method  of  operating,  under  circum- 
stances more  disadvantageous  than  perhaps  any  surgeon  ever  la- 
boured, I  have  succeeded  in  carrying  my  practice,  among  the  most 
superstitious  people  in  the  world,  to  such  an  extent  and  facility,  that 
no  difficulty  exists  in  practising  it  all  over  India.  By  means  of  it, 
and  by  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of  the  Bombay  Government 
towards  the  Natives,  and  the  humanity  of  their  Medical  Board  in 
giving  me  assistance  to  further  their  charitable  purposes,  upwards 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred,  blind  with  cataract,  have  been  restored 
to  sight  during  the  last  five  years :  besides,  a  still  greater  number, 
with  other  diseases  in  the  eye,  have  been  cured  and  relieved,  in  whom 
many  of  the  diseases  woirid  have  terminated  in  blindness,  had  timely 
assistance  not  been  given. 

'  But  to  illustrate  what  I  hove  advanced,  by  showing  how  much 
the  analogy  runs  between  the  different  species  of  cataract  through 
every  class  and  order,  I  have  extracted  the  following  table  from  my 
work.  In  it  the  number  of  species  amount  to  forty-five,  of  which 
only  six  were  but  very  imperfectly  known  to  other  writers ;  I  have 
added  thirty-nine.  Those  termed  spurious  are  not  included.  On 
account  of  the  very  minute  structure  of  the  parts  within  the  eye,  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  names,  which,  though  long,  conveyed  the 
meaning  of  the  extent  of  opacity  and  degree  of  density. 

'  The  first  class  contains  pure  lenticular  cataract,  and  is  divided 
into  two  orders,  hard  and  soft,  which,  according  to  their  predominant 
colours,  are  divided  into  genera  3  these  again,  according  to  the  va- 
riety of  shades,  are  divided  into  species. 

'  The  second  class  comprises  capsulo-lenticular,  and  contains  the 
greatest  number  and  variety  of  any ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  is  divided  into  three  orders,  hard,  soft,  and  fluid ;  the 
genera  are  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  preceding,  viz.,  the 
colour  of  the  lens.  The  form  and  variety  of  capsular  opacities  make 
the  principal  difference  between  this  class  and  the  preceding  one. 

*  The  third,  though  the  least,  is  th^  most  difficult  to  be  understood^ 
and  requires  more  attention  than  any  other.  The  orders  in  it  are 
two,  which  are  formed  from  the  state  of  the  capsule  alone.  In  the 
first,  there  is  no  lens  j  in  the  second,  it  is  transparent. 

Oriental  Herald,  F0I 19.  2  Q 
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Synopsis  Cataracta. 

Class  I. — ^Puus  Lenticular  Cataract. 
OrSer  Ist,  Hard.  Order  2d,  Soft 

Species,  Species, 

Genus  1st,  Green,  Bladdsli  green,  Genus  Ist,  Blue,  light  ceruleui^ 

Olive        do.  dark      do. 

■  Laurel     do. 

_«   2d,    Yellow  and  pea  green, 

—i— Orange  white. 


Class  IL— Capsule  Lenticular  Cataract. 
Order  Ist,  Hard. 
Genus  Ist,  Brown,  Chesnut  lens,  black  opaque  capsule. 
-  Blackish  brown  lens,  clouded  capsule. 

I do.        do.     do.    radiated   do. 

-»—  2d,  Yellow,  Greenish  yellow  lens,  misty  capsule. 

» do.         do.     do.  clouded   do. 

— -^ — •        do.         do.     do.  radiated  do. 

Orange  yellow  lens,  clouded  capsvle. 


3d,  Green,  Pea  green  lens,  misty  capsule 

■  do.    do.    do.  radiated    do. 

do.    do.    do.  striated     do. 

do.    do.    do.  clouded     do. 

Laurel  green  lens,  misty  capsule. 

Blackish  do.   do.    do.       do. 

■  do.      do.   do.  clouded  do. 

■        do.      do.   do.  radiated  do. 
——— —        do.      do.    do.  punctated  do. 

do.      do.   do.  reticulated  do. 

■  do.      do.   do.  crescent     do. 

— — -        do.      do.   do.  complete  white  do. 

do.      do."  do.  barred  capsule. 

do.      do.  ^o.  posterior  white 


— —  4th,  Litrid,  Lirid  lens,  radiated  capsule. 

■  do.     do.  douded      do. 
— — —    do.     cio.  punctuated  do. 

Order  2d,  Soft 
Species. 
Genus  1st,  Blue,  Dark  cerulean  lens,  clouded  capsule, 

■  do.       do.       do.  maculated  do. 

■  do.       do.       do.  starred      do. 

■  Light     do.       do.  radiated    do. 

■  do.       do.       do.  punctated  do. 

Order  3d,  Fluid. 
Species* 
Genus  1st,  Orange,  Blubh  grey  buff  orange  lens,  opaque  capsule, 

■  do.      do.    do.    do.      do.   punctated  do. 
■                 do.      do.    do.    do.      do.   clouded     do. 

—————    do.      do.    do.    do.      do.    misty        do. 
'  Yellowish  grey  lens,  clouded  capsule. 

The  yellowish  grey  is  the  appearance  of  the  fluid,  whUe  the  nucleus  has  retired, 
from  the  anterior  capsule.  The  buff  orange  colour  is  the  appearance  of  the  im- 
deus  when  it  is  large,  and  always  occupies  the  inferior  segment 

Class  IU.— Pure  Capsular  Cataract. 
Order  1st,  Without  Lens.  Order  2d,  With  Transparent  Leu. 

Species,  Species. 

Genus  1st,  Receded  anterior  capsule,     Genus  1st,  Central  anterior  capsule. 
—  2d,  Straw  yellow,  ossiou  san-      — —      do.     posterior  do. 
terior  capsule. 
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^  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find^  that  the  formation  of  this 
extensive  variety  of  cataract  depends  upon  two  primitive  colours- 
light  orange,  and  white  boiled  albuminous — each  being  differently 
shaded,  and  combined  with  the  various  forms  of  capsular  opacities. 
This  I  proved  by  extracting  the  lens  in  a  very  great  number  of 
cases ',  a  circumstance  that  sdso  enabled  me  to  make  a  correct  deli- 
neation of  each  species,  by  which  every  kind  of  opacity,  whether  in 
the  capsule  or  lens,  and  the  degree  into  which  the  latter  has  dege- 
nerated, are  known  previous  to  the  operation  -,  and  which  I  have 
fiilly  explained  upon  the  principles  of  optics :  all  these  different 
characters  I  pointed  out,  without  reserve,  while  operating,  to  such 
gentlemen  as  honoured  me  with  their  presence. 

'  A  beautiful,  bright,  moveable  spot  is  sometimes  observed  in  the 
eye,  deeply  seated,  and  generally  formed  of  bluish  and  greenish  rays ; 
but  a  mixture  of  yellow  is  occasionally  seen.  This  I  have  also  ex- 
plained on  the  same  principles. 

*  The  colour  of  that  species  of  cataract,  vulgarly  termed  pearly 
glistening,  I  have  shown  to  be  produced  by  the  imequal  refraction 
-and  reflection  of  light  from  the  capsule  and  lens. 

'  Why  objects  sometimes  appear  divide  or  multiplied  in  the  eye, 
I  have  shown  to  be  owing  to  the  interception  of  light  by  capsular 
opacities,  while  the  lens  is  transparent,  or  wanting. 

'  By  the  refractive  power  of  a  transparent  lens,  I  have  demon- 
strated,  that  no  lens  whatever,  under  any  state  of  opacity,  increases 
in  density,  but  always  decreases. 

*  The  strictures  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  throw  out 
upon  different  authors,  may  be  thought  severe,  but,  being  just,  I 
could  not  avoid  making  them  3  and  the  more  especially,  as  the 
passing  over  of  errors  must  have  led  into  many  fidlures  and  disc^- 
pointments  in  the  operation. 

'Geo.  Richmond,  Oculist* 


Destruction  of  Fever. 


(From  Dr,  OrahatnCs '  Modem  DometHc  Afedicme.') 

When  a  number  of  children  are  living  in  the  same  house  where  the  measles 
is  present,  as  in  boarding-schools,  poor-houses,  &c.,  it  Is  of  much  moment  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  contagion,  and  I 
would  here  recommend  the  free  use  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  or  of  lime  as  a 
aafe  and  effectual  antidote.  M.  Labarraque,  of  Paris,  says,  that  he  has  lately 
witnessed  a  satisfactory  instance  in  which  the  infection  arising  from  measles^ 
which  had  occurred  in  a  hoarding-school,  had  been  perfectly  arrested,  without 
the  removal  of  any  of  the  pupils,  by  the  employmeDt  of  these  chlorides.  And 
M.  Lisfranc,  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  hospital  La  Piti^,  in  Paris,  has  fiiUy  ascer- 
tained that  the  air  of  wards  where  small-pox  patients  are  confined,  no  longer 
communicates  the  disease,  whilsc  daily  sprinkhngs  with  these  solutions  are  em- 
ployed. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same^  means  will  prove  of  equal  efficttcy 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever,  &c. 
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CIVIL  AUD  BilLITARY  APPOINTBIENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  AND 
CHANGES  IN  INDIA. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay— M.  Madras— and  C.  Calcutta.] 

Ardagh,  Captain,  Dep.-Jiidge-Adv.-Geii.,  potted  to  3d  District,  y.  Higfamoor. 

— M.  May  22. 
Abbot,  C,  Lieut  5th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Belgaum.— M.  May  22. 
Alexander,  W.  S.,  Mr.,  to  be  Regist.  of  the  ZUlah  Court  at  Cuttack.— C.  May  15. 
Atkinson,  W.  H.,  Lieut,  to  be  Sup.  Eog.  in  the  Ceded  Districts.— B.  May  2. 
Adams,  J.  W.,  Brig.,  app.  to  Gen.  Staff,  with  rank  of  Brig.  Gen. — C.  May  3. 
Aston,  H.,  Lieut.  10th  Regt,  to  act  as  Quar.-Mas.  and  Interp.  in  the  Hindoostansft 

and  Mahratta  languages,  to  the  Ilth  N.  I.— B.  July  21. 
Annesky,  W.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  6. 
Andrews,  J.  R.  B.,  Ens.,  52d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut— C.  June  6. 
Aquitel,  T.  J.,  Capt  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major.— C.  June  6. 
Armstrong,  A.,  Cadet  Artill.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut. — C.  June  6. 
Abbott,  J.  R.,  Cadet,  prom  to  Ens. — C.  June  6. 
Bone,  John,  Esq.,  to  be  Agent  of  Government  for  Saffragam,  ▼.  Wilmot. 

— Ceylon,  July  1. 
Bax,  John,  Esq.,  to  act  as  Sec.  with  the  Hon.  the  Goiremor  in  the  Deccan. 

— B.  June  25. 
Barton,  AMi8t.-Surg.,  app.  to  the  Med.  chaise  of  the  ZiDah  of  Cuddapah,  y. 

Stewart,  dec. — M.  June  17. 
Bird,  John,  Esq.,  to  be  2d  Judge  of  the  Prorincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circoit 

for  the  Southern  Division. — ^M.  June  10. 
Bidlock,  Captain,  Dep.>Judge-Adv.-Gen.,  posted  to  1st  Distriety  v,  Ardagh. 

— M.  May  22. 
Bruce,  A.  r.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist  to  the  Collec.  and  Magis.  of  Guntoor. 

— M.  June  3. 
Baker,  W.  W.,  Sen.  Lient  32d  N.  L,  to  be  Capt  v.  Willows,  prom.— M.  Blay  27. 
Blagrane,  Charles  G.,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Agent  for  the  Divis.  of  Bollooah.— C.  May  8* 
Barlow,  J.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Agent  for  the  Dir.  of  Jessore.— C.  May  8. 
Burrowes,  J.,  Lient,  to  act  as  Quar.-Mas.  and  Interp.  in  the  Hindoost  lang.  to 

theUthN.  I.— B.June5. 
Baron,  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Comet — ^B.  June  6. 
Berthon,  C,  Cadet,  prom.  2d  Lieut  ArtiU. — B.  June  6. 
Browne,  J.  M.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  6. 
Bainbridge,  G.  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  6. 
Balgrie,  Mackenzie,  Mr.,  adm.  Assist.- Surg. — B.  June  6. 
Boye,  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  9. 
Bell,  G.  B.,  Capt,  68th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. 
Brookes,  Wm.,  Lieut- Col.,  3l8t  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty. — C.  June  1. 
Browne,  E.  G.,  Major,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  v.  Harriot,  prom. — C.  June  6. 
Brooke,  C.  W.,  Major,  to  be  Lieut-CoL  v.  Hodgson,  prom. — C.  June  6. 
Baker,  G.  P.,  Lieut-Col.  38th  N.  I.,  to  rank  v.  Higgins.— C.  June  6. 
Bellew,  H.  W.,  Capt,  56th  N.  I.,  to  rank  v.  Hardy.— C.  June  6. 
Burton,  R.  B.,  Capt.,  39th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  r.  Palmer.— C.  June  6. 
Baldock,  R.  W.,  Licut-CoL  19th  N  I.,  to  take  rank  v.  Durant.— C.  June  6. 
Browne,  H.  T.,  2d  Lieut  ArtOl.,  to  rank.— C.  June  6. 
Bary,  H.,  EUis.,  to  take  rank. — C.  June  6. 
Bowe,  William,  Capt,  16th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Van.  Diemen's  Land  for  health. 

— C.  June  6. 
Bryce,  A.,  Assist-Sui^g.,  (M.  D.,)  rem.  from  1st  to  5th  L.  Car. — C.  May  19. 
Cooper,  Fred.,  Assist.  Surg.,  perm,  to  enter  on  general  duties. — M.  Jone  17, 
Crawford,   the  Rev.  Mr.    G.  W.,    to    be   District   ChapUOn  at  Allahabad. 

— C.  June  12. 
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Campbell,  A.  D.,  Efq.,  to  be  Third  Jndce  of  the  Pronndal  Court  of  Appul  and 

Circuit  for  tbe  Centre  Diriaion.— M.  Jane  17. 
Colbrook,  J.  U.,  Lient.  and  Adj.,  43d  N.  I.,  on  ftiri.  for  health.— M.  May  23. 
Clarke,  S.  C.,  Esq.,  to  be  lUgiatrar  to  the  IVimndal  Coort  of  Appettf  and  Cbe^ 

for  Northern  Dir.— M.  Jane  3. 
Cotton,  H.  C,  Capt.,  to  be  Sap.  Eng.  in  Malabar  and  Canara,  and  Civ.  Eny.  in 

the  Western  Dir.— M.  May  2. 
Clapham,  W.,  Lient  Col.,  4th  N.  I.,  to  Comm.  the  Prorinces  of  Malabar  and 

Canara,  r.  Grant.  (C.  B.)  on  fiirl.— M.  May  9. 
Cardew,  F.  M.,  to  be  Assist.  MaJ.,  and  Collec.  of  Mirzapore. — C.  May  1. 
Camming,  J.  P.,  Lient,  2d  Eur.  Reg.,  to  act  as  Line  A4}.  at  Deesa.— -B.  JoneS. 
Cahnan,  Alex.,  Mr.,  (M.  D.,)  admitted  Assist  Sarg.— B.  June  6. 
Chatterton,  H.  T.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist  Surg.— B.June  10. 
Coke,  John,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — C.  June  4. 
Crai^,  E.  B.,  Major,  to  be  Lieut  CoL,  r.  Sargent,  prom. — C.  June  6. 
Cobbe,  T.  A.,  Major,  18th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Dans.— C.  June  6. 
Campbell,  J.  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— C.  June  6. 
Campbell,  C,  Super.  Surg.,  app.  to  the  Saugor  Dir. — C.  May  14. 
Campbell,  A.,  Assist  Surg.,  (M.  D.,)  posted  to  Horse  Artill.— C.  May  16. 

Dickson,  Anthony,  Superintend.  Surg.,  to  be  3d  Member  of  the  Medical  Board. 

r.  OgilFey,  prom. — C.  June  20. 
Dyer,  E.,  Capt,  46th  N.  1.,  to  be  Staff  Officer  and  Paym.  on  the  Neilgherrr 

Hills.— M.  June  17. 
Denrille,  A.,  Capt.,  3l8t  Reg.  L.  Inf.,  to  be  Dep.  Assist  A^.  Gen.  at  Mysore, 

Y.  M'Master.— M.  May  20. 
Dcrinier,  C,  Sen.  Lieut,  (Brer.  Capt,)  30th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  ▼.  Townaen  , 

prom. — M.  May  27. 
Douglas,  Lieut.,  to  be  Sup.  Eog.  with  the  Light  Field  Dir.  of  the  Hyderabad 

Subsid  Force,  v.  Faher. — M.  May  2. 
Drake,  Wm.,  Capt,  21st  N.  1.,  to  oonmiand  Depot  of  Ear.  Pens,  at  Cnddatore^ 

Y.  iSimer,  resigned. — ^May  9. 
Dnrant,  Jas.,  Lieut-Col.,  Inf.,  to  be  Lieot-CoL-Commandant,  y.  Baldock^  dec 

— C.May9. 
Daridson,  R.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist-Sorg.— B.  June  6. 
Daridson,  Darid,  Mr.,  adm.  Cadet— B.  July  2. 

I>unlop,Wm.,  Major,  to  be  Lieut-CoL-Comm.,  v.  Hainpton,  prOB.«C.  Jane  6. 
Dundas,  T.,  Capt.,  69th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major.— C.  June  6. 
Drake,  J.  M.,  Ens.,  46th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut— C.  June  6. 
Don,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  17th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  r.  MiDer.— C.  Jane  6. 
Downes,  D.,  Lieut,  31st  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Townsend. — C.  June  6. 
Dayia,  W.  W.,  Lieut-CoL,  Ist  N.  L,  to  take  rank,  y.  Price.— C.  June  6^ 
Darant,  J.,  Lieut-CoL,  Commandant  18th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  r.  Logie,  dec* 

— C.  June  6. 
Don,  W.  O.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— C.  June  6. 

£Diot,  J.  B.,  to  be  Senior  Judge  of  the  ProY.  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cireait  for 

the  DiY.  of  Dacca.— C.  May  29. 
Eniot,  H.  M.,  Mr,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  CoUectorof  BazeiDy. 

—C.May  29. 
EDiot,  J.  E.,  (the  Hon.,)  to  be  Superin.  of  Stampe.— C.  May  1. 
Erans,  H.  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  6. 
Ewart,  W.,  Capt,  54th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Young.— C.  Jane  6. 
Edwards,  W.,  Lieut,  18th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Young.— C.  June  6. 
Erskine,  J.  F.,  Ens.,  to  take  rank.— C.  June  6. 
Erskine,  John,  Cadet,  to  take  rank. — C.  June  6. 
EUis,  T.  P.,  Lieut,  to  act  Adj.  to  the  left  wing  of  the  52d  N.  I.— C.  May  14. 

Freeman,  Lieut,  42d  n!  I.,  perm,  to  proceed  to  China.— M.  June  17. 
F^ranklyn,  E.,  Capt,  1st  Europ.  reg.,  to  be  Deputy-Assist  AdQ.-Gen.  of  the  Army, 
Y.  Dyer.— M.  June  17. 
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Fftber,  Lieulenant,  to  be  Sup.  Bug.  with  the  Nagpore  Sobtid.  Flwoe,  ▼.  DiMPiy. 

— M.  May  2. 
Frederick,  W.,  Ueut,  6th  N.L,  ttrack  off  the  etrength  of  Armf.— C.  May  9. 
Fuller,  Abr.,  Lieut,  a3d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  of  a  eomp.,  v.  Hall  prom.— ^.  May  9. 
Fallctt,  F.  W.,  Cadet,  iDf.,  prom,  to  Ena.— B.  May  30. 
FUaroy,  A.  W.'B.,  Lieut,  Lt  Car.,  on  forL  to  Eorop.  for  health*— C.  July  2. 
Fagan,  C.  G.,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Cav.,  and  prom,  to  Comet^C.  June  2. 
FttUon,  Heniy,  Mr.,  M.  D.,  admit.  Aa8i8t.-Surg.—- C.  May  31. 
Fleming,  J.,  Maj.,  38Ui  N.  L,  to  rank,  v.  Baker. — C.  Jnne  6. 
Fast,  J.  W.,  Lieut-Col.-Com.,  Slst  Natire  Infantry,  to  take  rank,  r.  Brooghton. 

— -C.  June  6. 
Fenton,  A.,  Capt,  Ist  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Sissmore. — C.  June  6. 
Fuller,  A.,  Capt  33d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Haa— C.  June  6. 
Fruahard,  J.,  Migor  Capt  and  Brig.-Maj,  app.  to  the  Rajpootana  Field  F(»oe« 

— C.  May  19. 
Oibb,  Alex.,  Eaq.,  to  be  Ist  Member  of  the  Med.  Board,  v.  Mack.— C.  June  20, 
Grant,  Capt.,  (Marine,)  to  act  as  Boat-Master.— B.  June  27. 
Grmne,  C.  H.,  Lieut,  5th  Lt.  Car.,  to  act  as  Sub.-As8ist.-Commi8.-General. 

— M.  Jnne  6. 
Graham,  H.  G.,  Assist-Sui^.,  perm,  to  enter  on  general  duties.— Bf.  Jnne  17. 
Goldsworthy,  J.  W.,  Lieut,  Ist  N.  I.,  on  furknigh.— M.  May  22. 
Green,  C.  J.,  Lieut.,  to  be  Sup.  £ng.  in  Trarancore.— M.  May  2. 
Gordon,  W.,  Lieut-Col,  6th  N.  L,  to  assume  the  com.  of  the  troops  at  Candiedi 

as  Sen.  Officer  of  the  District— B.  July  21. 
Gilman,  P.  C,  Major,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  t.  Patrickson,  retired. — C.  June  6. 
Goldie,  A.,  Lieutenant  and  Brev.-Ciq^t,  69th  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  company 

— C.  June  6. 
Gamer,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  3l8t  N.  L,  to  take  rank,  r.  Lloyd  inralid. — C.  Jnne  6. 
Gale,  J.  L.,  Lieut-CoL,  31st  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Fast— C.  June  6. 
Glover,  C.  H.,  Major,  35th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Baldock.— C.  June  6. 
Greene,  Joseph,  2d  Lieut,  to  rank. — C.  June  6. 
Gordon,  W.,  A8si8t.-Snrg.,  (M.  D.,)  to  take  rank. — June  6. 

Highmoor,  Capt,  Dep.  Judge  Adv.-Gen.,  5th  District,  v.  Murcot— M.  Htj  22. 
Harrington,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  fourth  Judge  of  the  Pror.  Courts  of  Appeal  andCttcoit 

for  the  Dir.  of  Patna.— C.  May  29. 
Ha^,  John,  Mi^.,  Inf.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  y.  Dnrant,  prom. — C.  May  9. 
Hall,  John,  Ens.,  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  r.  Dahrymple,  dec. — C.  May  9. 
Hall,  H.,  Capt,  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Hay,  prom.— C.  May  9. 
Home,  R.  W.,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Eos.— B.  May  30. 
Hodson,  R.,  Mr.,  admit  Cadet  of  Infw— B.  July  22. 
Hartley,  J.  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  9. 
Hicks,  Lieut,  Artil.,  app.  to  superintend  the  bmldiogs  constructing  at  Ri^oole. 

— B.  July  2. 

Hampton,  R.,  Lieut.-Col.,  to  be  Lieut-CoL-Comm.,  v.  De  Castro,  deceaaad, 

— C.  June  6. 
Harriott,  J.  S.,  Lieut-CoL,  to  be  Lieut-Col.*  Comm.,  y,  Browne,  dec. — C.  Jona€. 
Hodgson,  H.,  Lient«C<d.,  to  be  Lieut-CoL-Comm.,  v.  Poole  inTa]ided.-*C.  Jnaa  6* 
HUl,  T.  W.,  Ens.,  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut— C.  June  6. 
Hardy,  A.,  Major,  56th  N.  I.,  to  rank,  v.  WrottMli^.— C.  June  6. 
Hawthorne,  S.,  Major,  17th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Dun. — C.  June  6. 
Hicks,  J.,  Capt,  17th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Hawthorne.— C.  June  6. 
Heptinatall,  D.  H.,  Major,  3l8t  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Gamer.— C.  Jnne  6. 
Holyoake,  J.,  Capt,  19th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Cobbe.— C.  June  6. 
Hay,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  35th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  De  Castro,  dec.— C.  Jane  6. 
Hall,  H.,  M^or,  33d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Hay.— C.  Jnne  6. 
Hunter,  G.,  Ens.,  to  take  rank. — C.  June  6. 
Hawthorne,  S.,  Miyor,  to  officiate  as  Dep.-Assist-Adj.-Gen.  to  the  Dinapore  Dty. 

— C.  June  6. 
Hunter,  C,  Sup.  Surg.,  app.  to  the  Dinapore  Dir.— C.  May  14. 
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JtflkMm,  H.,  £bi^  45th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  WjUle,  moaw— M.  Jane  17. 
Jacksoo,  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.,  to  be  District  Chiplun  at  Chinturah.— C.  Jiine  12. 
Jobniton,  J.,  Capt.,  to  be  a  Jan.  Assist  to  the  Agent  to  the  Oor.-Gen.  in  the 

Saiigor  and  Nerbndda  Territorie8.--C.  May  30. 
Jackson,  W.  B.,  Sen.  Ens.,  25th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Brookes,  res.— M.  May  27. 
Jones,  J.  L.,  Sen.  Ens.,  30th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v..Da7inier,  prom.— M.  May  27. 
Jones,  H.  C,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Ens. — ^B.  May  30. 
Jopp,  K.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  9. 
Jones,  E.  D.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  9. 

Keily,  J.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  6. 
Kiricpatrick,  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2d  Lient  Artill. 
Kinloch,  J.  J.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — C.  June  4. 
Keane,  L.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Eas^ — C.  June  4. 
Kinleside,  R.  R.,  2d  Lieut,  ArtiU.,  to  rank.— C.  June  6. 

Leslie,  C,  Lieut,  trans,  from  Pension  to  Inv.  Establishment— M.  June  13. 
Lockhart,  W.  E.,  Lieut.,  45th  N.  L,  to  be  Quar.*Mas.,  Interp.,  and  Paymas.,  r. 

Wyliie,  prom. — ^M.  June  17. 
Lushing^ton,  C.  M.,  Esq.,  to  be  First  Judse  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and 

Circuit  for  the  Southern  Division. — M.  June  10. 
Lewin,  F.  M.,  Esq.,  to  be  Judge  and  Criminal  Judge  at  Salem. — M.  June  10. 
Lambert,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Thiitl  Judge  of  the  Prov.  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 

Div.  of  Patna.— C.  May  29. 
Laing ,  J.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Principal  Collector  of  Customs  and  Town  Dutiea  at 

Benares.— C.  May  8. 
Lush,  C,  Assist.-Surg.,  (MJ>.,)  app.  to  the  chaqpe  of  the  Botanical  Estab.  at 

Daporee,  v.  Williamson,  dec. — B,  July  18. 
Lodge,  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.June  6. 
Lerkie,  J.  D.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  6. 
Livingstone,  C.  P.,  Mr.,  (M.D.,)  admitted  Assist-Surgeon.— B.  June  & 
Uoyd,  C.  H.,  Lievt-Col,  SOth  N.  L,  invalided,  v.  Patrickton^-C.  June  6. 
Leslie,  W.,  Surg.,  (M.D.,)  to  take  charge  of  the  Medical  Depot  at  Saugor,  r. 

Gordon. — C.  June  6. 
Monk,  T.  H.,  Capt,  35th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.,  by  the  Cape.— M.  June  17. 
M^Master,  B.,  Capt,  6th  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.  of  Brig,  to  the  Mad.  Troops  at  Prince 

of  Wales's  Island,  &c.,  v.  DerviUe.— M.  May  20. 
M'Nab,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collec.  of  Customs  and  Town  Duties  at  Agra. — C.  Mtj  1. 
Marten,  T.  P..  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  CoUec.  and  Salt  Agent  for  the  Div.  Bol- 

looah.— C.  fcfay  15. 
Minster,  T^  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet— B.  July  22. 
Manesty,  W.  C,  Lieut,  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  Acting  QnV'-Master  and  Interp.  in  die 

Hindoostanee  language. — ^B.  June  5. 
Merrisoo,  A.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  6. 
Mason,  P.,  Capt,  21st  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— B.  July  2. 
Bf^Ofegor,  T.  A.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— C.  June  4. 
Madiison,  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — C.  June  4. 
M'Naghten,  Capt  61st  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— C.  June  6. 
M'Bean,  J.  O.,  Lieut,  52d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  of  a  Company.— C,  June  6. 
Meik,  P.,  Lieut.,  30th  N.  I.,  to  rank,  v.  Stiles.— C.  June  6. 
Mackenzie,  U.,  Lieut,  56th  N.  I.,  to  rank,  v.  Bellew.— C.  June  6. 
Miller,  A.  6.,  Lieut,  39th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Burton.— C.  June  6. 
Moorhouse,  T.  M.  £.,  Lieut,  35th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Smith. 
Martin,  R.,  Lieut.-Col.,  33d  N.  L,  to  take  rank,  v.  Vanrenen. — C.  June  6. 
Maddock,  T.,  Major,  10th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Martin.— C.  June  6. 
Mtmro,  T.  M.,  Assist*Sttiv.,  to  be  Suiff.,  v.  Mackenzie,  dec— C.  June  6. 
M' Andrew,  E.  A.,  Asstst-Sui«.,  to  take  rank.— C.  June  6. 
M'Kean,  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — C.  June  6. 
M'Sherry,  T.,  Captain,  30th  N.  I.,  prom,  to  do  duty  with  the  28th  N.  L 

— C.  May  14. 
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Morioe,  J.,  AMisUSutg.,  app.  to  Med.  Charge  of  the  14diN.  I.--C.  M^  14. 
Meade,  Edw.,  Lieut,  55th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Kelly,  on  furloogh  to  Europe. 
w<j.  May  16. 

Murray,  A.,  (MJ>.,)  Assist -Sur;.,  placed  under  orders  of  the  Super.  Soigeoii. 
— C.  May  16. 

Nlsbet,  R.  P.,  Mr.,  tobe  Judse  and  Magistrate  of  Bhaugulpore.— C.  May  29. 
Napier,  Johnstone,  Sen.  Maj.  (Super.  Lieut.-Col.,)  31st  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut- 
Col.,  v.  Smith.— M.  May  27. 
Nixon,  Henry,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut.,  Artill.— B.  June  6. 

Ogilfy,  Alex.,  Esq.,  to  be  2d  Member  of  the  Medical  Board,  ▼.  6ibb  prom. 
— C.  June  20. 

Ogilyy,  J.  G.,  Lieut,  13th  Dragoons,  to  be  Extra  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Gov. — M.  June  17. 

Osbom,  £.,  Maj.,  2d  N.  I.,  transf.  to  Invalid  Estab.— M.  June  17. 

Ogihrie,  J.  H.  D.,  Esq.,  (the  Hon.,)  to  be  President  of  the  Board  for  the  Col- 
lege and  for  Public  instruction. — ^M.  June  17. 

O'Connor,  H.  E.  E.,  Lieut,  32d  N.  I.,  to  be  Staff  Officer  to  the  Depot  of  Eur. 
Pensioners  at  Cuddalore,  v.  Drake. — C.  May  27. 

Ottley,  O.  D.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  9. 

O'Brien,  C,  Lieut,  1st  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Fenton.— C.  June  6. 

Pruen,  Capt,  (Marine,)  toactasMa8ter-Attend.,y.Key8,resigned.— B.  Jane27. 
Pereira,  M.  L.,  Ueut-Col.,  Command.  34th  C.  L.  L,  on  furl,  to  Presidency. 

— M.  May  22. 
Parrier,  T.,  Lieut  and  Adj.,  5th  N.  I.,  on  furl.— M.  Mav  22. 
Pigott.  W.  H.,  Sen.  Ens.,  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  y.  Henderson,dec— M.  May  16. 
Pntchard,  H.  M.,  Sen.  Ens.,  32d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Baker,  prom.— M.  May  27. 
Paton,  R.,  Lieut.-Col.,  to  be  Brig,  on  Staff,  v,  Adams.— C.  May  2. 
PottiMer,  E.,  Cadet  of  ArtiU.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut— B.  May  30. 
Powell,  H.,  Suig.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Med.  Store  Dep.  at  Mhow.^B.  June  5. 
Pattison,  T.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  6. 
Prendergmst,  T.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  6. 
Prescott,  A.  M.,  adm.  Cadet  of  Cav.— B.  June  9. 

Poole,  C,  Lieut- Col.  Comm.,  51st.  N.  I.,  trans,  to  Inralid  Estab.^C.  May  30. 
Presgrave,  D.,  Capt,  52d  N.  I.,  to  be  Mi^.— C.  June  6. 
Paul,  M.  C,  Capt,  9th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major.— C.  June  6. 
Palmer,  J.,  Maj.,  39th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  r.  Weston.— C.  June  6. 
Price,  P.  P.,  Lieut- Col.  Comm.,  1st  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Browne,  deceased. 

— C.  June  6. 
Penny,  N.,  Capt.  and  Deputy-Assist-AdJ.  Gen.,  app.  to  the  Dmapore  Diviakm. 

— C.  May  19. 

Rainey,  H.,  Lieut-CoL,  to  be  Prir.  Sec.  to  the  Hon.  the  Acting  President  m 

Council.— B.  June  26. 
Rogers,  S.,  Assist-Surg.,  app.  to  do  duty  under  Med.  Officer  in  charge  of  13th 

Lt  Drag.— M.  June  17. 
Richards,  J.,  Capt,  29th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— M.  May  9. 
Rowan,  E.,  Cadet,  ArtilU,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut.— B.  May  30. 
Rippon,  C,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  May  30. 
Roper,  W.  T.,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  May  30. 
Rolland,  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  6. 
Rose,  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  6. 
Rowan,  A.  P.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut,  ArtilL 
Rippon,  O.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B,  May  30. 
Rainsav,.H.,  Lieut,  24th  N.  I.,  to  be  Acting  Mahratta  Interp.  to  the  Superintend. 

of  Btizton  in  the  Poonah  Div.  of  Army,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Native 

Military  Courts.— B.  July  4. 
Romer,  /.,  Ebq,,  app.  fourth  Member  of  the  Board.— B.  July  9. 
Jlolfe,  H.,  Ens.,  to  take  rank.— C.  June  6. 
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Smith,  M.,  Umt^  23d  N.  L,  to  bejnoior  Assitt.  to  the  Ag«iit  to  Um  Oov.-Geiu 

in  the  Seugor  and  Neriradda  Territories.— C.  May  30. 
Stewart,  O.  M.,  Lieut-CoL,  28th  N.  I.,  on  fori  .to  Neilgherry  HiDb  for  health. 

— ^M.  Jtme  10. 
Serrante,  E.,  Lieut,  20th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Presid.— M.  June  10. 
Smith,  N.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Mag.  of  Rungpore.— C.  Mav  29. 
Sannders,  O.,  Mr.,  to  beCk>mmer.  Resident  at  Etawa  and  Ctupee. — C.  May  8* 
Smith,  J.  T.,  Lieut,  to  be  Sup.-Engin.  in  the  Northern  Dir.— M.  May  2. 
Spent,  T.,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Eos.— B.  May  30. 

Stanton,  E.,  Lieut,  Ist  Reg.  Artill.,  to  be  Adj.  y.  Treyelyan  on  furL— •B.  June  5. 
Shair,  R.  J.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  6. 
Seton,  J.  B.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — ^B.  June  6. 

Scoular,  T.,  Assist-Surg.,  app.  Dep.  Med.  Store-keeper  at  Mhow. — ^B.  June  9. 
Shakspear,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Commercial  Resident  at  Sommooky. — C.  April  24. 
Smith,  A.,  Capt,  50th  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— C.  May  30. 
Sara;ent,  6.,  Lieut-Col.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  Com.  y.  Broughton,  dec..— C.  June  6. 
Speirs,  A.,  Capt  46th  N.  L,  to  be  Major.— C.  June  6. 
Shuldham,  A.,  Major,  30th  N.  I.,  to  rank  y.  Lloyd  inyal.— C.  Jime  6. 
Stiles,  J.  W.,  Capt,  30th  N.  1.,  to  rank  y.  Shuldham.— C.  June  6. 
Saw,  D.,  Lieut  54th,  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  y.  Ewart.— C.  June  6. 
Sissmore,  B.,  Maj.,  1st  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  y.  Gale. — C.  June  6. 
Smith,  J.  W.,  Capt.,  35th  N.  I.,'  to  take  rank  y.  Gloycr.-^.  June  6. 
Swetenham,  J.,  Capt,  10th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  y.  Moddock.— C.  June  6. 
Sissmore,  T.  H.,  2d  Lieut,  Artill.,  to  take  rank. — C.  June  6. 
Starkey,  S.  C,  Ens.,  to  take  rank.— C.  June  6. 
Sweetman,  W.,  Ens.,  to  take  rank. — C.  Jane  6. 
Shelton,  C.  R.,  Mr.,  adm.  Assist-Surg.— C.  June  6. 
Spry,  H.  H.,  As8ist..Snrg.,  posted  to  the  3d  Lt.  Cay.  at  Keitah.— May  15. 
Shiel,  J.,  Lieut,  35th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  y.  Smith,  prom.— C.  May  16. 

Thompson,  C.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Resistrar  of  the  ZOlah  Court  of  Beerbhoom. 

— C.  June  28. 
TuUoch,  C.  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Mag.  and  to  the  Collec.  of  Fhuttehpore. 

— C.  June  28. 
T^k>r,  T.  J.,  Lieut,  7th  Lt  Cay.,  to  be  Extn{Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Right  Hon* 

the  Goyemor. — ^M.  June  13. 
Thomson,  A.,  Lieut,  9th  Lt  Cay.,  perm,  to  proced  to  Sea. — M.  June  17. 
Taylor,  Jas.,  Esq.,  (the  Hon.)  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Reyenue  and  of 

Marine  Board. — M.  June  17. 
Todd,  P.  W.,  Lieut,  14th  N.  L,  on  furi.  to  Presid.— M.  May  22. 
Townsend,  S.,  Sen.  Capt,  30th  N.  I.,  to  be  Mijor  v.  Napier,  prom.— M.  May  27. 
T^yers,  J.  G.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Magis.  and  to  the  Collec.  of  Moorsheda- 

bad.-C.  May  15. 
Taytor,  H.,  Lieut,  2d  Lt.  Cay.,  to  be  Acting  Riding-Master.— M.  M^  9. 
Touhnein,  C.  C,  Ens.,  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  y.  Puller,  prom.— C.  May  9. 
Thomas,  M.,  Lieut-Col.,  46th  N.  I.,  on  furi.  to  Europe  for  health  (since  dead)» 

— C.  May  9. 
Tumbull,  S.,  Cadet,  promoted  to  2d  Lieut,  Artill. — B.  June  6. 
Tudor,  J.  C,  Lieut,  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company.— C.  June  6. 
Thomas,  J.  P.,  Ens.,  9th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut— C.  June  6. 
Turner,  O.,  Lieut,  38th  N.  I.,  to  rank,  y.  Aldous.— C.  Jun*  6. 
Townsend,  E.  N.,  Capt,  3l8t  N.I.,  totake  rank,  y.  Heptinstall,— C.  June  6. 
Toulmein,  C.  C,  Lieut,  33d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Puller.— C.  June  6. 
Troup,  R.,  Ens.,  to  take  rank. — C.  June  6. 
Townsend,  E.  N.,  Capt,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  Sirmoor  Batt.— C.  May  19. 

Underwood,  G.  A.,  Capt,  to  be  Ciyil  Engineer  to  the  Southern  Diyisiom 

— M.  May  2. 
Wilmot,  Montaffue,  Esq.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Collector  of  C<^mbO|  and  SittiBf 

Magis.,  y.  J;  Bone,  Esq.— Ceylon,  July  1. 
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WyBie*  Jas.,  Sea.  Lieut,  49Ui  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain,  r.  DaFidson,  deceaatd. 

— M.  Jane  17. 
IVDson,  A.,  Capt,  10th  N.  I.,  to  be  Assbt-Commis.-General,  t.  Daridson,  dec 

— M.  Jooe  17. 
Wimberley,  The  Rev.  Mr.  C,  to  be  District  Chaplain  at  Howrah.— C.  June  12. 
Wahub,  C,  Capt,  16th  N.  I.,  on  furlough .—M.  May  22. 
Wilaon,  A.,  Capt.  and  Dep.-A88i8t.-Adj.-Gen.  Ceded  Diat,  10th  N.  L,  on  fuii  to 

Presidency  for  health. — M.  June  10. 
WiUiama,  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  the  ColL  of  Salem.— M.  Jane  3. 
WiUows,  J.  J.  A.,  Sen.  Capt.,  32d  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Say,  ret— M.  May  27. 
Wyatt,  E.,  Lieut-Col.,  52d  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  China  for  health.— C.  May  2. 
Wflliuns,  J.,  Cadet,  adm.  to  Cav.— B.  May  30. 
Wallace,  R..  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  May  30. 
Wells,  F.  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  6. 
Wihnott,  T.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  6. 
Walker.  A.  S.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut,  Enf. — ^B.  June  9. 
Wardle,  A.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — ^B.  June  9. 
Wardell,  R.  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  June  9. 
Williams,  A.  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — ^B.  June  9. 
Wheatley,  W.  G.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  June  9. 
Walker,  A.,  Lieut.,  Eng.,  aippointed  Assbtant  to  the  Exec.  Engineer  at  Pdonah. 

— B.  July  2. 
Wake,  W.  H.,  Lieut  and  Brev.-Capt,  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Compaay. 

— C.  June  6. 
Walker,  J.  P.,  Ens.,  69th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut— C.  June  6. 
Wrottesley,  H.,  Lieut.-CoL,  56th  N.  I.,  invalided,  v.  Stewart,  dec— C.  June  6. 
Weston,  H.,  Lieut-CoL,  39th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  SackyOle,  deceased. 

^.  June  6. 
Wilson,  J.  D.,  Lieut.,  10th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Swetenham. — C.  Jane  6. 

Yates,  R.  A.,  Lieut.  Col.,-Commandant,  49th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  for  health* 

— M.  June  10. 
Yeatman,  E.  J.,  As8i8t.-Surg.,  (M.  D.,)  returned  to  duty.— >C.  Jane  2. 
Young,  T.,  Mij.,  54th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  y.  Thomas,  dec— C^  June  6. 

BIRTHS. 

Bowdler,  the  lady  of  Col.-Comm.  41st  Regt,  of  a  daughter,  atKamptee,  June25. 
Babington,  the  lady  of  Capt.  William,  8th  Light  Cay.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kalndgee, 

Joae  16. 
Backhouse,  the  lady  of  Capt,  8th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Secunderabad,  Jane  1. 
Crisp,  the  lady  of  Capt.  John,  Mahratta  Translator  to  the  Tanjore  Commls.^  of 

a  son,  Madras,  July  16. 
Cumberlege,  the  lady  of  Bulstrode,  W.,  Eso.,  Cantonment  Adj.,  at  Arcot,  JoIt  7. 
Caryalho,  the  lady  of  F.  de,  Esq.,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  de  Faria,  of  % 

a  son,  at  Bombay,  June  22. 
Craiflpe,  the  lady  of  Maior,  of  a  dai^hter,  at  Chowringhee,  June  20. 
Come,  the  lady  of  Fred.,  Esq.,  Ciy.  Senr.,  of  a  son,  at  Gorruckpore,  June  1. 
Crawford,  the  lady  of  $.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  June  18. 
Clementson,  the  lady  of  F.  F.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  June  6. 
Campbell,  the  lady  of  Capt,  33d  N.  I.,  of  aifaughtcr,  at  Madras,  May  11. 
Chippendale,  the  lady  of  Assist-Suig.  S.,  39th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  May  25. 
Eliiot,  the  lady  of  George,  Esq.,  5th  Mad.  Light  Cay.,  of  a  daughter,  stUl-born, 

at  Bowcnpilly,  June  21. 
Farria,  the  lady  of  Capt  Com.,  Mad.  Resident's  Escort,  of  a  daughter,  at  QoSUm, 

May  25. 
Gonnmg,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  17th  M.  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cannanore, 

Jane  30. 
Graham,  the  lady  of  R.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  May  30. 
Hudleston,  the  lady  of  J.  S.,  Esq.,  Mad.  Ciy.  Sery.,  at  Madras,  May  24. 
Lethbridge,  the  la^  of  Capt,  22d  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Triyandum,  July  5. 
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Lambert,  the  lady  of  William,  Esq.,  Ci7.  Serr.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Patna,  June  20. 
Lawrie,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Artill.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Jiily  13. 
Liider,  the  ladv  of  Major,  32d  N.  I.,  of  a  daoghter,  at  Keitab,  June  8. 
LvoDS,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  S.  A.,  34th  N.  I.,  of  a  sod,  at  Allahabad,  May  17. 
Moore,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  June  13. 
Marjoribanks,  the  lady  of  Capt,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  June  23. 
Montgomery,  the  ladj  of  William,  E8<|.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dum  Dum,  June  5. 
O'Dwyer,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  Assist-Surg.,  Rungpore  Light  Infantry,  of  a 

daughter,  at  Dacca,  June  2. 
Pulbam,  the  lady  of  the  late  Francis,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  June  23. 
Pollexfen,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  June  6. 
PUyfair,  the  lady  of  Major  H.  L.,  Artill.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Hazzareebang,  May  86» 
PritchanI,  the  lady  of  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Vepery,  May  28. 
Palmer,  the  lady  of  Capt,  32d  Mad.  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Mergui. 
Paske,  the  lady  of  Capt,  Assist-Adj.  Gen.  ArtilL,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  May  SO. 
Robison,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.  G.,  19th  N.  L,  of  a  daughter,  at  Quilon,  June  20» 
Rybot,  the  lady  of  Capt  P.,  of  a  son,  at  Colaba,  July  25. 
Sperschneider,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  G.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Tanjore,  July  11. 
Searie,  the  lady  of  Mr.  Assist^Surg.,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  June  25. 
Smith,  the  lady  of  Geo.  H.,  Esq.,  Cir.  Senr.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Jessore,  May  31. 
TVnrlor,  the  lady  of  Capt.  CourUandt,  Commiss.  of  Ordnance,  Nagpore  Snbi^ 

Force,  of  a  daughter,  at  Seetabuldee,  June  28. 
Thomas,  the  lady  of  James,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  May  29. 
Wahab,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.  James,  C.B.,  34th  Light  Inf.,  of  a  daughter,  at 

Chicacole,  July  2. 
Warner,  the  lady  of  T.  S.,  Esq.,  18th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Bangalore,  July  3. 
Waham,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.,  of  a  son,  at  Howrah,  June  11. 
Webster,  the  lady  of  James,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  June  1. 
Waddington,  the  ladv  of  Charles,  Capt,  Enshi.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Mahim,  JutyB. 
Young,  the  lady  of  I>.  S.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  stOl-bom,  at  Bolarum,  June  5. 

MARRIAGES. 

East,  Wm.,  Esq.,  to  Matilda,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Watson,  of  his 

Majesty's  Senrice,  at  Bombay,  July  10. 
Feif^uson,  Thos.,  Esq.,  to  Anne,  relict  of  the  late  Colonri-Comm.  Wm.  Thomas, 

of  the  Bengal  Army,  May  31. 
Fawcett,  Johu,  Capt,  6th  N.  1.,  third  son  of  the  late  Henry  Fawcett,  Esq.,  M^. 

for  the  city  of  Cariisle,  to  Amelia  JaneHoworth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  kute 

Donald  Smith,  Esq.,  Inverness,  at  Aurungabad,  June  12. 
Faquett,  Lieut  Adj.,  56th  Reg.,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rer.  G.  PhiUipf^ 

Rector  of  New  Mount,  Pembrokeshire,  at  Musseerabad,  May  12. 
Gardiner,  Henry,  Esq.,  to  Frances  Aufpista,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rer.  John 

Dampier,  of  St.  Peter,  Wilts,  at  Chicacole,  June  23. 
Home,  Sir  Jas.,  Bart,  Ciril  Senr.,  to  Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Andftir 

Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Dmmpelier,  Lanarkshire,  at  Madras,  July  10. 
Hudson,  John  G.,  Esq.,  to  Charlotte  Maria,  only  daughter  of  Mijor  Browne, 

25th  N.  I.,  at  Cochin,  July  1. 
May,  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  to  Luqr  Eliza,  only  daughter  of  tiie  late  C^»tain  Rand, 

Madras  Service,  at  Cdcutta,  May  5. 
Prendergast,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Mad.  Civ.  Serv.,  to  Caroline  Lucy,  daughter  ol  the 

late  Martin  Dalrymple,  of  Fordel,  Esq.,  at  Negapatam,  July  7. 
Prinsep,  A.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Senr.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Ommanny,  at  Calcutta,  June  8. 
finin,  T.,  Cornet,  4th  Light  Cav.,  to  Henrietto  Wynetta,  eldest  daughter  of  the 

late  Captain  R.  Phillips,  Mad.  Army,  at  Nusseerabad,  June  2. 
Russell,  J.  A.,  Lieut,  and  Adj.,  51st  R^t,  to  Miss  J.  Reynolds,  at  Quilon,  May  30. 
Robson,  S.,  Capt.,  1st  Bombay  Eur.  Rrgt,  to  Sophia  B.  Davies,  daughter  of  the 

Rev.  H.  Davies,  sen.  Chaplain,  at  Bombay,  July  15, 
Strettell,  J.  W.,  Lieut.,  1st  Light  Cav.,  to  Catherine,  youngeat  daughter  of  the 
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late  Thos.  A.  Browne,  Esq.,  late  of  Madraa,  and  of  Marlab,  NorUi  of  Irdaad^ 

at  Bangalore,  May  12. 
Vaofffaan,  John,  Esq.,  Mad.  Civ.  Serr.,  to  Catherine  MaHland,  eldest  daughter 

of  John  Babington,  Esq.,  at  Mangalore,  May  30. 
West,  Martin,  E^.,  to  Albina  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut-Colonel  Snlhran, 

8th  Foot,  at  Bombay,  June. 

DEATHS. 

Brown,  E.,  Esq.,  (M.D.,)  Inspector  of  H.  M.'s  Hospitals,  at  Madras,  July  2. 

Biggs,  infant  daughter  of  LieuL-Col.,  at  Cawnpore,  June  8. 

BiSham,  George,  Esq.,  at  Cakutto,  June  13. 

Bridgnum,  Richard  Orlando,  Esq.,  Adyocate-General  of  Bombay,  June  23. 

Doratt,  A.,  Ens.,  doing  duty  with  39Ui  N.  I.,  at  Bangalore,  June  10. 

Dunbabin,  Henry,  the  son  of  Capt.  H,  22d  N.  I.,  at  Bhooj,  May  23. 

Elliot,  Charlotte,  the  lady  of  George,  Esq.,  5th  Madras  Light  Car.,  agad  25  yean 

and  11  months,  at  Bowenpilly,  June  23. 
Fleming,  E.  N.,  son  of  R.,  £sq..  Surgeon,  at  Rangoon,  May  12. 
Geissler,  John  Frederick,  Esq.,  aged  7S, 
Hawkins,  Alicia  Magdalene,  only  daughter  of  Lieut.  E.,  38th  N.  I.,  at  Sanger, 

April  22. 
Hampton,  Samuel,  Esq.,  aged  63  years,  at  Serampore,  May  26. 
Kerr,  the  in&nt  daughter  of  Lieut,  2d  Europ.  KtgL,  at  Kamptse,  May  27. 
KeU^,  B,  Lieut,  54th  Foot,  at  Cannanore,  May  12. 
Leggett,  Marr,  wife  of  Mr.  F.  Leggett,  Deputy  SherUT  of  Bombay,  (at  sea,  ho— 

wmrd  bound,  January  18,}  aged  21  years. 
Lawson,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Judge  and  Resid.  Magis.  of  Albany  and  Somerset,  at 

Graham's  Town,  June  19. 
Marshall,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  Lieut  and  Quar.-Mast  H.,  33d  N.  L,  at  Madras, 

June  30. 
Moorat,  Anne  S.,  relict  of  the  late  S.  M.,  Esq.,  aged  56  years,  at  Madras,  July  2. 
Maitland,  Adam,  Eso.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Serrice,  at  Darwar,  May  26. 
Macdonald,  Donald,  Ens.,  2d  N.  I.,  aged  19  years,  at  Palareram,  May  22. 
Macqneen,  Mary,  wife  of  Migor,  36th  N.  L,  aged  30  years,  at  Moulmein, 

March  25. 
(yDwyer,  the  infant  daughter  of  John,  Esq.,  Assist-Snrgeon  Rungpors  Light 

Inmntiy,  at  Dacca,  June  2. 
Pattle,  H.  T.  C,  infant  daughter  of  James,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  June  22. 
Pereira,  Lawrence,  Esq.,  youngest  ton  of  the  late  J.  F.  Pereira,  Esq.,  at  Bombay, 

July  2. 
Parkison,  Eliza,  daughter  of  CoL  Thomas,  at  Madras.  • 
Robison,  AmeUa  Susan,  infsnt  daughter  of  Capt  J.  G.,  at  Qutlon,  June  28. 
Russell,  Elita,  youngest  daughter  of  Mijor  Robert  H.,  8th  Light  Car.,  at  Cswn* 

pore.  May  29. 
Simpkins,  the  Rer.  A.,  District  Chaplain  at  Chinsurah,  May  31. 
Smith,  b.  C,  Lieut-CoL,  10th  M.  N.  1.,  at  Vellore,  May  3. 
Stewart,  James,  Esq.,  aged  34  years,  at  Calcutta,  June  18. 
Scott,  G.,  son  of  Gilbert,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  May  29. 
Stewart,  T.,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  at  Cuddapah,  June  2. 
Talbot,  Robert  Henry,  infuit  son  of  Lieut  H.  C,  61st  N.  L,  at  Ghaaeepore, 

June  5. 
TbniArerille,  Marie  Octarie,  rdict  of  the  late  Gen.  de.,  at  Pondicherry,  June  4. 
Wise,  John,  Esq.,  Assist.-Suig.,  at  Deesa,  July  5. 
Wyndi,  Wm.,  tiie  infuit  son  of  P.  M.,  Esq.,  H.  C.  Cir.  Senr.,  at  Chowringhce, 

June  5. 
Williams,  John  Robert,  onlv  son  of  John,  Esq.,  at  Bombay,  July  2. 
White,  the  lady  of  Assist,-SuTg.  R.,  at  Poonah,  June  11. 
Weston,  C.  T.  G.,  Capt,  Super,  and  Director  of  Telegraphic  Communicatioiit, 

at  Calcutta,  May  27. 
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SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS    FROM   BA8TBRN   PORTS* 


Sate. 

1828. 
Oct  27 
Oct  27 
Oct  27 
Oct  27 
Oct  28 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  29 
Not.  2 
Nov.  2 
NoF.  5 
Nov.  5 
Nor.  15 
Not.  15 
Nor.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  26 


PortofAnivaL  Sh^Vuiie. 


Portsmoiitli. . 
Poitsmoiith. . 
Kingsbridge 
Dover 

Plymouth  .  • 
Dover  . . 
Liverpool  • . 
Penzance  .  • 
Portsmoath. . 
Portsmouth.  • 
Portsmouth.  • 
Portsmouth.  • 
Portsmouth. . 
Portsmouth. . 
Portsmouth.  • 
Downs 
Portsmouth. . 
Liverpool  .. 
Portsihouth.  • 
Portsmouth.  • 
Portsmouth.  • 
Margate 
Downs 
Downs 
Gravesend  •• 


Matilda 

Venella 

Timor 

Eclipse 

Maiy  Ann 

Sophie 

Ontario 

Annandale 

Recovery 

Lion 

Zephyr 

Norfolk 

Champion 

Castor 

Hindostan 

Vannj 

Candian 

Bolivair 

Gen.  Palmer 

Rising  Star 

Calista 

Columbine 

Archibald 

Henry 

Belina 


Commander. 

Rubarth  •• 
Walmsley.. 
Ford 

Duncan  •• 

aBricn  .. 
Spledt 

Ajmold  •• 

Patterson  .. 

M'Leod  •• 
Steele 

Fleming  •• 

Redman  •• 
Delme 

Graunts  • . 

Renner  •  • 

Kemp  •• 
Reed 

Winder  . . 

Truscott  .. 
Gillies 

Hawkins  .. 

Brown  •• 
Martin 

Bunny  •  • 
Maidstone.  • 


Place  of  Depart.   Date. 
1828. 

Bengal  ..  BlaylS 

Bengal  ..  Apr.  24 

S.  Seas  ..  ■ 

S.  Seas..     

Bengal  ..  May  9 

Batavia  • .  Jufy  16 

Bengal  ..  May  19 

Bombay. .  July  Id 

N.S. Wales  May31 

Bombay. .  July  13- 

Batavia  .  •  June  9 

Bengal  ••  Jnne  1 

Penang  ..  June  16- 

S.  Seas  . .  ■ 

Singapore  Juna28 

S.  Seas..  Mar.18 

Bengal  ••  July  9 

Bombay..  July  2 

Madras..  Ju]y2t 

Bombay.  •  July  26 

V.D.Land  July  6 

Cape      ..  Sep.   2 

Cape  May  17 

Cape      ..  Sep.   2 

Smgapore  May  15 


Date. 
1828. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Jone 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Jane 
July 


ARRIVALS    IN   EASTERN    PORTS. 

Portof  Anrival.  Ship's  Name. 


12  China 
29  Bengal 
29  Calcutta 
29  Calcutta 
31  Cakutto 

2  Calcutta 

6  Calcutta 

6  Calcutta 

7  Calcutta 
10  Calcutta 

13  V.D.Land 
13  Bombay 


Bombay 
Madras 
Calcutta 
15  Calcutta 
15  Singapore 
17  Calcutta 
22  Madras 
Madras 
Calcutta 
28  Madras 
30  Calcutta 
2    Calcutta 


13 
13 
15 


24 
27 


Howqua 
Marq.  of  Huntly 
Reliance  •  • 

Sir  David  Scott.. 
Gov.  Harcourt . . 
Artheaa  .. 

Erl.  ofBalcarrass 
Geo.  the  Fourth 
Jane  Haddow  • . 
Arabian  • . 

Sarah 

Marq.  of  Camden 
Ceres 
William 
Othello 
Madras 

Reaper  •• 

Claudine  ^ 

Macqneen  .  • 
Wm.  Fairlie  . . 
G^ieral  Harris. . 
Fame 

Lady  Holland  .. 
Thomas  Coutta. . 


Dumarque 

Fraser 

Timmins 

M«Taggart 

TuUis 

Broughton 

Barrow 

Hamilton 

Wins 

King 

Larkins 

Warren 

Young 

Thomson 

Christian 

Rhine 

FUnn 

Walker 

Blair 

Stanton 

Bulksr 

SneU 

Christie 


Port  of  Depart. 

London 
,.  London 
.  London 
,.  London 
.     London 


London 

liOndon 

Greenodt 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

LiverpooL 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 
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General  List  of  Passengers. 


Date.        PortofArriraL 

Ship's  Name. 

Commander. 

PortofDcpat 

1828. 

July       5    Bombay 

..     Mary 

Guy 

.     London 

July     14    Madras 

.     Victory 

FarqiAarson 

.     London 

Jaly     18    Madras 

.     Thames 

Brigg 

. .     London 

July     18    Madras 

.     Providence 

Ford 

..     London 

July     20    BomlMy 
July     20    Bombay 

Ladr  Raffles     . . 
. .     Harlequin        . ». 

Tucker 
Oman 

.     London 
•     London 

July     22    Bombay 

.    Englaud 

Reay 

> .     London 

July     23    Bombay 

,.     jEpyptian 
►  .     Thome 

LUburn 

,     London 

July     23    Bombay 

Johnson 

.     London 

DEPARTURES    FROM    ] 

EUROPE. 

Date.        FortofDepart. 

Ship's  Name. 

Commander. 

Destinatkm. 

1828. 

'' 

Ofct  27    GraTessnd      .. 

Thoms6h 

Hobbi 

N.  S.  Wales 

Caroline 

Browne 

K.&W*lM 

Not.   2    Graresond      .. 

Newton 

Rising 

BataTia 

Not.   3    Liverpool 

Prince  Regent    .. 

Scott 

Bombay 

Not.   9    GraTesend      .. 

Saucy  Jack        .. 

Kent 

V.  D.  Land 

Not.    9    Gravessnd      •» 

J** 

^sworthy  .. 

N.  6.  Waist 

Not.   9    GraTesend       .. 

Elixa 

Dixon 

Bombay 
N.  S.  Wales 

Not.  11    Woolwich       .. 

Princess  Royal  . . 

Not.  13    GraTesend 

Flinn 

Philipson    • . 

Cape 

Not.  17    GraTesend 

Forth 

Robertson  .. 

Mauritips 

Not.  18    LiTerpool 

Spartan 

Etcs 

Benoal 
N.sTWales 

Not.  20    Graveaend 

Elizabeth 

Collins 

GfemcRAL  List  op  Passengers. 

Passengers  Homewards. 
Bt  the  Lion,  from  New  Sooth  Wales :— Lieut.  Belcher ;  Drs.  Traney,  Smtdk» 
and  Masterman,  of  the  Royal  NaTy ;  Messrs.  Dawson,  Sadler,  and  Howell;  and 
Mrs.  MelTille  and  child. 

By  the^Uigator,  from  Madeira:— Mr.  WilHam  Uwis,  2d  officer  of  thsH.  C» 
S. ;  Lady  Maxwell. 

By  the  Norfolk,  fnm  Beosal :— Capt  James  Fairtec,  of  the  St,  Helena ;  LIcuL 
Blah:,  R.  N. ;  Rer.  WiUiam  BerreU  z  Mr.  O^Ty  (died  at  sea) ;  Messn.  jludcson. 
Montgomery,  Rummin,  Blunt,  Ardlingten,  and  Rhrfiards ;  Mesdames  Ardlintton 
and  3 chfldren,  Richards, and E.  Wilson;  Miss  Allsopw  ^ 

By  the  Champion,  from  India :— Liffot  Gray;  and  Edward  Seymour. 

By  the  GeneroiPmimery  from  Madras  :— Miyor  Osborne ;  Capts.  Abbott,  Wil- 
■on,  and  Griffiths ;  Lieuts.  Gould,  Treroor,  and  Macarthy ;  Dr.  Brydon ;  Rct. 
E.  Hook ;  WiBiam  Pritchard,  Esq,  Medical  Board ;  Masters  PritchaiJ  and 
Hawkey ;  Mesdames  Pritchard,  Abbots  Wilson,  and  Stewart ;  Misses  PritchanL 
aad  Hawkey.  ^ 

By  ^  mdng  Star,  from  Bombay:— Col.  PoUock,  (C.B.,)  Mad.  Serrice; 
Capts.  Buchanan,  Bombay  Marine,  and  Frederick,  Bomb^  Engineers ;  Lieots. 
NewUns,  4th  Dragoons,  and  Harris,  Bombay  N.  L  ;  Assistant-Surffeon  Philfin- 
ion,  N.  L  or 

By  the  Tranmere,  froUa  Van  Diemen's  Land :— Messrs.  R.  Towers,  James 
Major,  WiUiam  Peers,  Phillips,  and  Bartley ;  Mrs.  J.  Browne;  and  Miss  Ca- 
therine Steel. 


%*  The  Index  for  this  Volume  wUl  be  given  in  our  next  Number. 
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COMMBRCI/a.  IKRLLt6ENCE. 


CALCirrf A..-40LT  1, 18S8. 

^ktri  Rf-At.  lUAa.      [Sell 

Premiuin  25  12  Remittable     .....  25    4    Premium 

Difoonnt    4    0  Old  3  per  Cent.  Loan    -    -      0    6    Dliooiuit 

Par  0    0  New  ditto  ditto      -    -    *      0    2    Ditto. 

BANK  flHARBS. 

Fremiom  5,500 5,300    Premium 

BANK  OF  BENGAL  RATES. 

DiaeovBtanPriTaleBiUs 7Op0r 

Do.  on  Government  Billi  and  Salary  Bills       ....    4    0 
Intertst  on  Loana  on  Deposit      ........SO 

COOMB  OB  BXCRANO^ 

Oa  London,  6  months'  siglit,  1/.  lOfd:  a  U  ll«(l  per  Siccft  Rnpet. 

PRICES  OF  BUUUON. 

Dollars    -    -    -    per  100  Rupees  -    -    -    -  207    4  206  4 

SoTereigns    .....      each  ....  II      4  0 

Guineas ditto  -    .    •    •  II      0  0 

Old  Gold  mokniB    ...     ditto  ....  18    12  0 

New  Ditto ditto  ....  17      0  0 

RATES  OP  EXCHANGE. 

On  London,  0  months'  sight,  U.  \^d.,  U.  \\d»%  2#.  per  Sieea  Rvpat. 
Bomber*  30  dagra,  ditto         90        5.  R.  per  100  Booibajr  RiqpM. 
Madrwh  ditto,  91  a92^S. R. per  100 Madns  Rupees 


MADRAS.— July  9, 1828. 
ChvemmetU  SecwrUkt^  ifc, 

SIX  PER  CENT,  BEBOAL  REMITTABLE  LOAM. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subacription,  yis. 

350  Madras  Rupees  per  335  Sicca  Rupees    ...    28|  Premium 

At  the  Rate  prerailing  among  Merchants  and  Brokers  in  buying  and  i  **' 

Ptabtie  Secoritiee,  Til. 

106§Madraa  Rupees  per  190  Sicca  Rupees    •    .    .    t6iPkMihMl 

PITE  PER  CENT,  BENGAL  VNREMITTABLE  LOAN. 

350  Madras  Rupees  per  335  Sicca  Rupees  ...       ^DiseoaBt 

At  the  Rate  of  Subseriptioo,  riz. 

At  te  Rate  prerailing  among  Merchants  and  Brokers  in  buying  and  selUBf 

Public  Securities,  ris. 

106§  Madns  Rupees  per  100  Sicca  Rupees      .    •       {DiseoiiBt 


BOMBAY.— July  23, 1828. 
On  London,  6  months'  sight,  1/.  9</.  a  U  Ofdl 
Cakutta,  30  days'  sight,  104^  a  105  per  100  Siccus. 
Madras,  30  ditto,  99  Bombay  per  100  ditto. 

BAZAR  VALUE  OP  COMPANY'S  PAPER. 

Remittable  Notes,  133  Bombay  Rupees  per  100  Siccus. 
Uniemittabledo.  104     do.  per  100    do. 

Notea  of  the  ptuaant  5  per  Cent  Loan,  opoied  in  Btm^  on  tht 
18th  August,  1825,  sdling  at  1051  Bombay  per  100  Kocas. 
OrknitUifermU,F9i.  19.  2R 
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Wk  have  recdred,  by  the  laU  wrMa  from  Imibk,  several  intentdnjir 
letten  on  Public  Affairs^  iHiic^  wo  lunro  aot  tpiee  to  indode 
sent  Number^  but  which  will  be  given  in  our  next.  Among  the  F^pen 
that  hare  reached  m,  the  only  article  of  public  ii^rest  or  impoftane^ 
that  we  find,  is  the  following-  notice  of  the  arrlvid  at  Calcutta  of  Lord 
WilliadiBendnck,  which  is  thns  ffiven  ht  'The  Bengal  Hurkam'  of  July 
6, 1828 : 

^  An  oflcial  nbtificatioii  wn  inued  in  the  forenoon  lihat  tbe  B%fitIIo«oiirabfe 
Lord  WHliain  Bentinck  would  land  at  six  o'clock  yeaterd^  erenbg. 

*  His  Lordship  arrived  off  CSiandpQil  Ohaot  in  Ae  steamer,  JSnterprise,  froa 
whenee  he  landed  under  the- nsnd  salute,  a  hw  minnles  aHer  six.  lib  Lord- 
ahip  WIS  welcomed  op  landing  by  the  few  ^BsHnghished  individuals  who,  ia 
q>ite  of  difi  nH^n,  amended  for  the  purpose,  and  hnmediately  proceeded  in  apaiaa- 
quin  to  the  Gefrenpaent  Honset  attended  hy  the  Body  Gnacd.  His  Lordship  was 
dressed  in'foU  iiiHt&ry  oostnmt,  appeared  in  good  hsakh,  aad  wssa  adcoaspanM 
mi  shore  IJy  Oaptahi  CliSbrd  of  the  VhAhmted. 

*  iMiahSientaaaes  of  tb^  Oiand  Hall  of  Ae  Gorenmcnt  Hqme,  his  Lordship 
was  redeTHd  by  tbt  Honourable  W.  Bayky,  Eaq.i  by  wheas  he  was  iattlMhaosd 
to  the  MemberB  of  Conndl,  tlie  Judges,  &c.,  and  immedialely  afterwards  took 
the  oaths  and  his  seat  as  Govemor-Oenend,  under  the  aocustomsd  safaite  inm 
the  fort. 

*  Lady  Benthick  landed  abefut  half  an  hour  alter  hia  Lordship  ysstwdiy, 
owing  to  the  unfttvourible  state  of  Hhe  weedier.  His  Midesty^  ihip  Vitimmtfd, 
after  being  tugged  by  the  Bnteryrize  above  Diamond  Haibonr»  was  lowed  back 
there  in  consequence  of  Captain  Clifford's  being  unwilfiag  to  incur  die  rid^ 
atlsnding  her  coming  off  town,  as  it  is  not  usual,  we  believe,  for  his  hCajesty'B 
ships  of  lav  eliss  to  db  so**  * 
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B 

Britain,  Political  and  Commercial  Relations  of  Great,  with  China,  1. 

Barodona,  City  of.  Recent  Account  of  the,  from  the  Notes  of  a  Resident,  29. 

Bushire,  Voyage  to,  from  Muscat,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  39. 
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